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When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  ^then 

came  to 


"Mirror"  Candles  told  here  exclusively. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postofnce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 
BOTH     PHONBS  8S» 

Davlea    Laondrr   Co.,   2349-61  Cottasr« 
Grove  Are.,  ChlcBKO,  Phone 
Caloiaet  1970. 


Frank 
Mayr 
&  Sons 

Jewelers 

Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescriplion  Druggist 
216  W.  Waihington  Ave..  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Nobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TOSELLTHE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  965 


National  Grocer  Co. 

iVholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  refrleerators  of 
all  Rtyle.i  for  all  purpoaos. 
Catalogs  and  cHtlmatea  free. 

007  Mill  Street,  KB:NDAL.LVII.L.B].  IND. 


I>R.  JOIfIT  n.  RM.in,  Optometrlat. 

Hultw  tl2,   J.   M.   H.  Jiiill'llriK, 
Soalh    n«-B4,  Indlaaa. 


Eyes  Examined 

(.l.»ct  Proprrlr  Filled 

l)t  J.  Burke  &G). 

OPTICIANS 
IM)  S.  Mich.  St. 

K.I   I'm  il..th  Phonri 


Electric 
AppL 


lances 


Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  In  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  he«t 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Tour  Business.    Established  1861 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork,  ond  Beam, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigaa  St  and  Colfax  Avenue 
Bell  Phones  Home  Phonea 

514  6515 
22  6023 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengers.  |1.00,  and  80e 
for  each  additional  Passengrer. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rates.  Seven  Passeng-er  Cars  for  all 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

S.  Mlchlraa 


Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street, 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  and 
Union  Sts..  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone.  1474 


Bell  Phone.  I«0 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DBCORATOB  AJTD 
rAINTIQR 

820  EAST  COLFAX  AVUNVB. 


Hollingsworth-Turner  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  ipecislize  in  fancy  Brickt  &  Moldi 

>3I  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Founded 
1S42 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature.  Political  Economy.  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 


CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


You  Summer  School  Students  who  want  a  real  luncheon  or  a  place 
to  entertain  your  visiting  friends  should  eat  at  the 

ROBERTSON  STORE  TEA  ROOM 

^  Daily  Luncheon  I  1  to  5  P.  M. 

Fruit  Salads,  Chicken  Salads,  Sandwiches,  Home  Made  Pies,  Ice  Cream,  Cakes 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
chartered  in  1867,  is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
school. 

For    terms  address 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Angela's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

{Hoosier) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

Coiiiluoted    by    the    Si.sters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Xotre    Dame   Ave.   and   Madison  Street 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 


An   Ideal   Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholic  magazine. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  'Virgin 

2fi  pp.  Imp.  8vo.     Published  weekly  and 
monthly.    With  illustrations. 
'I'he  Greatest   Variety  of  Good 
Reading   by   the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year.  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions. $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Sond  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notre  Dame, 


id.,  U.  S.  A. 
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No.  1 

THE  MOUXTAIX  DAISY. 

Ci.AKA  Sk  Lkcl'k,  '21. 

IT  .swayed  its  crini.son  i)etal.s  all  unseen, 
i    .\n(l  wantoned  in  tlie  mountain  wind's  embrace ; 
Xone  sought  its  tender  loveliness  to  glean, 
.\nd  fancied  safety  clothed  its  modest  grace. 

A  minute,  and  tlie  petals  crimson-flushed 

Lay  mantled  hrown  with  Scottish  earth.  'Twas  wrong  ? 
Ah.  no  I  The  ilower  that  the  poet  crushed. 

Kehlossonied  in  ins  heart ;  was  l)orn  a  song. 


A  MYSTIC  AND  A  CAX  ALIER. 

.\,\NA  Kellkhek,  '20. 

DEATH  has  claimed  two  poets  just  at  an  age 
when  they  were  singing  their  best  songs : 
one  a  mystic,  Lionel  Johnson,  the  other,  a 
Cavalier,  Rupert  Brooke.  Both  were  born  under 
England's  sky  and  lived  but  twenty  years  apart. 

s  youths  both  were  shy  and  quiet,  reading  many 
books,  especially  books  concerning  poetry.  Their 
educational  aflvantages  were  about  equal,  Rupert 
Brooke  attending  school  at  Rugby  and  later  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lionel  Johnson 
s]:ending  man}-  happy  days  at  Oxford.  But  Ru- 
l^ert  Brooke  was  always  a  care-free,  gay.  joyous 
lad,  while  Lionel  Johnson  was  a  thoughtful,  ser- 
ious boy.  Margaret  Lavington  in  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Rupert  Brooke  has  said,  "To  look  at 
he  was  part  of  the  youth  of  the  world."  Lionel 
Johnson  was  quite  his  opposite,  "He  looked  like 
some  old  fashioned  child  who  strayed  by  chance 
into  an  assembly  of  men."  Though  of  English 
birth,  one  was  thoroughly  an  Englishman,  the 
other  truly  a  lover  of  Ireland.  "Immemorial  Holy 
Land."  Lionel  Johnson  calls  Ireland.  This  pre- 
ferment is  of  special  interest  today,  because  of 
the  faction  existing  between  the  two  countries, 
and  it  is  with  delight  we  read  his  beautiful  trib- 
utes to  Ireland,  coming  from  an  English  pen. 
from  a  man  who  was  capable  of  seeing  Ireland's 
worth  de.spite  political  feuds.  His  jjoems  are 
forever  singing  for  Ireland's  freedom,  as  Rupert 


I'.rooke's  poems  were  forever  of  England.  All 
that  England  means  to  the  heart-whole  English- 
man, all  the  feeling  that  makes  her  a  sanctuary  of 
love,  wherever  the  Englishman  may  be,  we  feel  in 
the  poetry  of  Rupert  Brooke, 

"If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 

That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign  field 

That  is  forever  England." 

.And  later  in  the  same  poem  "Tlie  Soldier"  says, 
"In  hearts  of  peace  untler  an  English  hea\en." 
Whether  at  home  or  abroad  his  interest  was 
never  lessened  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  With 
equal  devotion,  in  the  royal  and  ])assionate  i)oeni 
"Ireland"  Lionel  Johnson  prays, 

"O  Rose,  O  Lily,  O  Lady  full  of  grace. 
O  Mary  Mother,  O  Mary  Maid,  licar  thou. 
Glory  of  Angels,  Pity  and  turn  thy  face. 
Praying  thy  Son,  ever  as  we  pray  thee  now, 
l'"or  thy  dear  sake  to  set  thine  Ireland  free." 

.\lmcst  immecHatelv  after  leaving  Oxford  we 
find  Eionel  Johnson  throwing  himself  with  en- 
thusiasm into  all  (|uestions  concerning  Ireland, 
lie  loved  to  call  himself  an  Irishman  and  visited 
the  cniintrx  fre(|uently. 

Like  most  poets  wiio  have  died  young,  both 
men  have  left  us  little  material,  but  tlie  (jtiality  of 
their  verses  balances  readily  that  which  is  lost 
of  (|uantity. 

lohnson  has  left  us  two  hooks  of  verse,  one 
/'onus,  jniblished  in  IX' the  otiier  Ireland  and 
Other  Poems,  edited  in  IS' '7.  1  lis  first  book  was 
received  rather  unfavorably.  Johnson's  friends, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  William  Butler  Yeats. 
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seemed  to  regard  him  "as  a  prose  writer,  w  ho  in- 
advertently strayed  into  verse."  Rupert  Brooke's 
poems  have  been  collected  into  one  volume  since 
his  death.  These  are  prefaced  by  a  long 
Memoir,  by  Edward  Marsh.  Like  those  of  John- 
son. Brooke's  poems  were  accepted  rather  dis- 
conragingly  :  some  received  them  kindly,  others 
without  understanding.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a 
real  estimate  of  Brooke's  work,  because  at  his 
death  criticism  lost  its  head  and  proclaimed  him, 
perhaps,  a  greater  poet  than  he  really  was ;  how- 
ever, this  does  not  cast  any  reflection  on  Brooke 
as  a  man,  and  it  was  the  completeness  of  Brooke's 
short  time,  his  beauty  and  youth  that  caused 
the  '"Poet's  wreath"  to  be  given  him.  "The 
truth  is  that  Brooke  himself  was  much  more  re- 
markable than  anything  he  ever  did,"  and  from 
the  few,  beautiful,  true  lines  of  poetry  he  left 
us,  we  see  potentialities  of  a  real  poet. 

For  Rupert  Brooke  there  were  only  three 
things  in  the  world:  "One  was  to  read  ])oetry, 
another  was  to  write  poetry,  and  the  best  of  all 
was  to  live  poetry."  Brooke  lived  a  life  founded 
on  this  theory.  From  childhood  he  read  ])oetry 
with  the  fondness  of  the  ordinary  child  for 
games.  He  lived  and  wrote  poetry,  all  kinds  of 
poetry.  Xo  ])oet  has  soared  to  more  truly  beau- 
tiful heights,  and  surely  no  poet  has  written  ukm-c 
repulsive  and  offensive  lines.  When  we  read  his 
l)eautiful.  graceful,  and  sympathetic  poem,"Marv 
and  (iabriel,"  picturing  the  fairest  of  all  scenes, 
the  Annunciation,  wherein  Gabriel  discloses  the 
most  sacred  of  all  .secrets,  that  Mary  is  to  become 
the  Mother  of  God,  we  know-  his  worth.  If 
IlrfK)kc  had  written  no  other  poem,  this  one  alone 
would  have  classed  him  among  the  best  of  our 
contemporary  poets.  It  is  characterized  by  its 
sim])lc  serenity;  each  line  is  a  complete  poem. 

But  the  writer  of  "Mary  and  Gabriel"  is  known 
better  by  poetry  such  as  "In  the  Beginning,"  that 
has  for  its  thenie  : 

"And  I  loved  yon  iR-forc  you  were  old  ;in<l  \\  isi', 

Whc-n  the  flame  of  youth  was  strong  jn  your  eyes." 

Rupert  I'.rodkc  was  a  cavalier,  lie  had  almost 
a  passionate  love  for  youth,  and  he  had  as 
<-f|tially  strong  aversion  to  f)ld  age.  or  anyliiing 
pertaining  to  death.  In  him  wc  find  an  overflow 
of  vitality.  Rtipert  ISrooke  is  an  individual.  Mis 
itulividiiality  stands  out  in  everything  he  writes, 
lie  i'r  strctnioiisly  frank,  iinboundeil  by  all  restric- 
i'uin%.  "Honest  and  merry  scorn  of  enmii"  rings 
otif  in  \m  iK>oms.  Ho  writes  as  he  feels  and  he 
sometimes  feels  as  lie  sIkhiM  not  write.  Kcading, 


writing,  and  living  p(;etry,  together  with  friend- 
ship, seem  to  have  Ijeen  the  main  factors  in  his 
life.  "There  is  nothing  in  tiie  world  like  friend- 
ship," he  writes,  "and  tliere  is  ncj  man  who  has 
had  such  friends  as  I." 

l-'or  Lionel  Johnson  there  were  also  three 
things  in  life,  but  vastly  different  things.  Johnson 
had  a  triple  devotion  to  Oxford,  to  Ireland,  and 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  He  had  a  love,  almost 
an  adoration  of  Winchester  and  Oxford,  where 
he  was  sought  after  because  of  his  literary  pow^r. 
However,  there  were  really  but  two  things  that 
served  as  inspirations  for  Lionel  Johnson's  po- 
etry :  the  Catholic  faith  and  Ireland.  All  other 
things  were  accidental.  Early  in  the  "nineties" 
it  occurred  to  some  writers  to  turn  to  the  beauties 
of  the  Celtic  lands  and  peoi)le  instead  of  going 
l)ack  to  the  traditional  "glory  that  was  Greece," 
and  the  "grandeur  that  was  Rome."  Thus,  the 
C'eltic  Renaissance  is  part  of  the  English  aesthetic 
movement.  Thus,  we  find  Lionel  Johnson  turn- 
ing to  Ireland,  the  land  of  faith,  for  inspiration. 
Mis  ])oetry  abounds  in  a  strong  belief  based  on 
lio]iefulness,  and  it  is  in  this  note  of  trust  in  God, 
that  Lionel  Johnson's  pt)etry  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  other  writers  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance. 

Lionel  Johnson  w  as  a  true.  Christian  poet,  the 
lover  of  the  s|)iritual  and  the  abstract,  the  lover 
of  souls.  Ru])ert  I'.rooke  was  a  sensist,  a  lover 
of  the  material  and  the  concrete.  Lionel  John- 
son's idea  in  poetry  is  ever  to  elevate,  never  to 
dei)ress.  He  is  the  type  of  the  contemplative  life, 
as  Rupert  Brooke  is  the  type  of  the  speculative. 
Lionel  Johnson  was  a  mystic,  but  a  Christian 
mystic;  his  soul  was  ever  united  to  (lod  in  medi- 
tation and  love.  Mis  ardent  love  for  .St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
mystical,  holy  sjjiril.  There  is  never  any  possi- 
hih'ly  of  mistaking  Linnel  Johnson's  ])oint  of 
\ic\\,  for  he  was  aKva_\s  the  same,  that  of  the 
(  alhoHc  poet.  Mis  ])oelry  is  based  on  \mvv  love 
n{  (i,„l,  and  lie  held  his  pen  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  not  for  the  glor\  n\  the  woi'ld. 

As  the  tone  of  I.ioiicl  Johnson's  i)oelr\-  is  spir- 
itual, so  the  sound  of  I\u|)cr1  llrooke's  poetrv  is 
material.  Me  wrote  lillle  ><(  the  things  of  the 
soul,  yet  in  his  work  w c  lind  the  clear  touch  of 
genius.  Mis  life  was  shurl,  and  it  is  toward  his 
last  writings  we  lin"n  l<i  lind  things  of  enduring 
wortli.  At  times  he  seems  In  tr\'  to  free  himself 
from  earthly  things,  l)nl  he  .lues  nut  snccee.l.  1  le 
adheres  to  the  concrete  and  abandons  llie  abstract. 
I\'ni»erl  Brooke  l..ved  hfe.    11  e  clings  to  niorl  alii  v 
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as  Lionel  Johnson  longs  lo  embrace  immortality. 
In  his  poems,  Brooke  pleads  for  youth  and  vital- 
ity. Me  found  .so  much  in  life  to  love,  that  he  is 
unable  to  rise  beyond  the  finite.  Only  in  the 
"Funeral  ot  Youth"  do  we  find  the  concrete  and 
abstract  mingling,  (luided  only  b\'  the  world 
with  its  ever  changing  standards,  wc  find  at  times 
in  him  the  tone  of  a  rebel.  He  was  (Hsillusioned 
in  his  idea  of  love  and  beauty,  and  luiice,  insuad 
of  finding  in  all  his  writings  the  cxaltfd  love  and 
beauty  of  which  he  was  so  capable,  we  fre- 
quently find  their  opposites,  indifTereiice  and  un- 
sightliness.  He  had  an  enviable  literary  skill,  car- 
ing as  much  for  the  expression  as  for  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  this  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else  makes  him  a  man  of  letters. 

But  Rupert  Brooke  has  touched  the  utmost 
heights  that  the  Catholic  faith  has  to  offer  the 
•poet  in  "I\Iary  and  Gabriel."  In  this  poem  he  has 
set  forth  the  conception  of  what  the  Beatific  \'is- 
ion  means  for  Gabriel  who  forever  gazes  on  God 
and  so,  possesses  immortal  grace  that  shines  forth 
from  him, 

"Lighting  the  proud  eyes  with  changeless  light, 
Incurious. 

*    *    *  * 

his  eyes 

Gazing  beyond  her  calm  to  the  calm  skies  : 
Radiant,  untroubled  in  his  wisdom,  kind." 

In  this  poem  he  is  a  real  poet,  and  it  is  almo.st 
dispiriting  after  reading  these  lieautiful  lines  to 
think  of  Rupert  Brooke,  so  beautiful  as  man,  and 
so  susceptible  to  beauty  as  a  poet,  ever  writing 
anything  but  beautiful  poetry ;  yet  at  times  we 
find  in  him  the  brutality  of  John  .^ynge,  the  same 
cynicism  and  irony. 

Fostered  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church  Lionel  Johnson  placed  his  poetry  on  a 
high  elevation.  His  idea  was  ever  to  e.xalt.  His 
thoughts  were  ever  of  (  iod  and  the  si  ml,  never  of 
the  mere  mind  of  man  and  the  senses.  lie  saw 
all  the  beauties  of  nature,  not  with  a  |)antheistic 
eye  but  rather  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Catholic, 
as  creations  of  an  all-wise,  all-powerful  God.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  in  a  world  of  dreams,  a  world 
of  beauty  and  love,  rather  than  in  a  wmld  of  act- 
ualities. Whatever  he  wrote,  whether  it  was 
]irose  or  poetry,  his  inspiration  we  may  safely  say 
was.  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the 
world.  He  is  not  as  great  a  poet  as  the  author  of 
'"The  Hound  of  Heaven,"  but  on  the  whole  he  is 
more  human,  more  personal,  more  intimate.  1  lis 
"Te  Martyrum  Candidatus"  proclaims  the  qualitx- 
of  his  poetry. 


.Ml,  see  tlie  fair  cliivalry  come,  the  companions 
of  Christ! 

Wliitc  horsemen,  who  ride  on  wliite  horses,  tlic 

Knights  of  (ind! 
They,    for    their    Lord    ;iiid    their    Lover  who 

sacrificed 

.VU.  save  tlie  sweetness  of  treading,  where  lie  first 
trod  ! 

These  tlir..n!^li  the  ilaikness  of  death,  the  ck)inin- 

."^\\e]it,  ami  i1k\  woke  in  wdiite  places  al  morning 
tide: 

They  saw  with  their  eyes,  and  sang  for  joy  of  the 
sight, 

■|  hey  saw  with  tlu  ir  I'Ves  the  I'vesnf  the  (^"rucilied. 

Xow,  whithersi  K-\ er  lie  .yin'tli,  with  Mini  they  gi"> : 
White  Horsemen,  who  ride  on  white  horses,  oh 
fair  to  see  ; 

They  ride,   where  the  rivers   of   Paradise  Hash 
and  flow, 

White  Horsemen,  with  Christ  their  Captain  :  for 
ever  He ! 

This  poem  may  be  classed  with  Robert  South- 
well's "Burning  Babe",  and  Crashaw's  "Hymn  to 
St.  Teresa."  Joyce  Kilmer  says,  "It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  these  brave  and  beautiful  lines  which 
have  for  their  inspiration  the  love  of  God,  and 
echo  with  their  chiming  syllables  the  hoof  beats 
of  horses  bearing  knights  to  God's  battle  might 
serve  as  a  fitting  epitaph  for  the  accomplished 
scholar,  the  true  poet,  the  noble  and  kindly  Cath- 
olic gentleman  who  spoke  them." 

As  Johnson  may  be  said  to  shine  with  lesser 
glory  than  Thompson  in  the  poetry  of  the  spirit, 
so  Brooke's  nature  poetry  may  be  compared  to 
Wordsworth's.  Brooke  is  not  as  great  a  poet  as 
Wordsworth,  who  has  given  us  pictures  of  nature, 
seen  not  only  the  e\  e,  but  also  by  the  mind. 
Brooke  does  not  see  with  the  "reflecting"  eye  of 
Wordsworth.  \et  in  his  poem  "Pine  Trees  and 
the  Skv :  livening"  we  feel  his  sympathetic  love 
for  nature.    He  writes, 

"Then  from  the  sad  west  turning  wearily. 
I  saw  the  pines  against  the  white  north  sky, 
\"ety  lieautifiil,  :ind  still,  and  hendiiig  over, 
Their  sliar]!  Ijlack  heads  against  a  quiet'  sky, 
\iid  there  was  jieace  in  them; 

[ohiisoii  l\])ihes  the  "sjiirit  of  faith"  as  Riiiicrt 
llrooke  represents  the  "spirit  of  \-oiilh."  One 
loved  life  for  its  own  sake,  the  other  loved  it  be- 
cause in  life  he  saw  ilu'  iiiiiol  of  (  iod.  One  saw 
so  nuich  in  the  world  to  admire  that  it  blinded 
him  to  things  of  greater  and  lasting  worth. 
'Choiiulitless  and  ear^'less,  as  is  llie  mind  of  \ dtith, 
Ktipert  I'.rookc  threw  himself  on  life  :m.l  petid- 
ed  solely  on  her.  Thought ftil,  relleclive  and  dis- 
creet, Lionel  Johnson  looked  not  in  the  world  for 
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liope.  but  rather  to  an  earnest  faith  and  trust  in 
Cod. 

Some  of  the  best  Cathohc  poetry  is  given  the 
world  by  Lionel  Johnson,  whose  too  early  death 
hi  1<X)2.  took  from  the  Church  its  poet  of  "firmest 
fibre  and  its  most  resonant  voice  ",  a  man  in  whom 
there  was  the  stimulant  of  a  great  courage.  Such 
men  as  Lionel  Johnson,  who  have  written  "white", 
pure  literature  are  needed  to-day  more  than  ever 
before  to  refute  rationalism.  i)aganism,  and  s])irit- 
ism  which  have  taken  such  a  strong  foothold  in 
this  country. 

In  1914  Rupert  Brooke  produced  tlie  "l')14 
Soimets.'"  Then  he  went  to  war  and  was  killed. 
It  seems  almost  poetic  justice  that  he  should  be 


spared  the  "ugliness"  of  old  age.  Joyce  Kilmer 
writes  "In  Memory  of  Rupert  Brooke,"  comment- 
ing on  his  death, 

"Song  on  his         and  in  his  hiioids  a  sword." 

.\nd  at  the  end,  for  all  one  writes  of  and  loves 
and  rebels  against  Rupert  Brooke,  the  old  thought 
again  returns,  was  he  not  at  least  a  potential 
great  poet?  "The  caressing  dream  comes  to  one 
— a  poet  as  wonderful  on  ])a]jer  as  Brooke  was  in 
the  flesh — ?"  And  somehow  we  feel  that  when 
the  gay,  young  cavalier  went  down  through  the 
valley  of  death,  he  was  still  singing:  but  singing, 
as  the  writer  of  "Mary  and  Gabriel"  could  sing. 
"The  Song  of  the  Mystic." 


.\  CHILD'S  COMMUNION. 


A little  child  received  her  God  today. 
For  the  first  time  her  brow  sweet  innocence  aglow, 
The  baby  form  bowed  low 
In  adoration  there. 

The  while  half  lost  in  memory  I  tried  to  pray, 

The  strain,  "O,  Lord  I  am  not  worthy,"  was  my  prayer. 

Like  incense  o'er  the  holy  place. 

I  .^aw  the  child's  rapt  face. 

"I  thank  Thee,  Lord,"  was  ail  that  I  could  say, 

"That  though  my  heart  has  colder  grown 

With  years,  yet  there  will  always  be 

The  souls  of  children  here  to  welcome  Thee." 


Ki-:i'Kh:sh:.\"T.\Ti\  1-:  (;( )\  1':r.\.m ic.xt  jn  l\dustry. 

(ii.ADVs  RiiMi'i;,  '20. 


Tl  1 1'^  great  outstanding  fact  of  modern  indus- 
try is  the  antagonism  of  interests  bilween 
employers  an<l  employees,  between  t'a]iilal 
and  Labor.    The  era  of  political  imsetllement  and 
social  unrest  that  faces  us  today  presents  ])rob'eins 
not  easy  to  solve.    It  is  not  merely  a  (juestion  of 
increasing  wages.    The  wage  earner  of  today  is 
n(.t  better  off  than  when  the  wage  scale  was  nnich 
lower.    It  is  not  merely  a  »|uestioii  of  regulating 
llif  jnircliasing  power  of  the  riollar.  but  it  is  a 
f|iiestion  of  securing  a  deep-seated  feeling  of  un 
derstanfling  that  is  lacking  thrf»nghoul  ihe  entire 
industrial  world.    Our  object,  then,  is  to  stabil 
izc  the  (  apifal- Labor  relalionshij).     1 1  will  be  ab 
vihilely  inijMissible  to  do  this  and  create  pet  feci 


confidence  betwen  tlie  emi)loyer  and  the  employee 
iniless  the  one  who  has  tlie  say  in  the  labor  policy 
lias  it  in  his  heart  to  play  fair  and  to  better  the 
conditions  of  the  laboring  man.  What  we  need 
is  a  workable  |)lan  !)ased  on  the  fact  that  capital 
and  labor  have  common  interests. 

Obviously,  as  industry  has  been  developed  i)er- 
sonal  relations  ha\c  disapiieared.  and  tlie  s|)irit 
of  connnon  interest  ;ind  luiderslanding  h;is  been 
li'ssened.  Tlnis  tlie  door  was  o])eiieil  to  suspi- 
cion ;nid  dislinsi,  and  gradn;dly  liatred  ;uid  antag- 
onism dcvelo|>ci|.  'i'lie  ii.nrlies  to  inihislry  looke  I 
u|H)n  e.-icli  (illier  as  eiieniies  insle;iil  of  as  friends 
or  ijaitners.  and  their  interests  were  not  common 
inteicsis  bill  opposed  and  even  antagonistic.    (  )ne 
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was  allowed  to  attain  tlie  fullest  measure  of  suc- 
eess  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  neither  made 
any  practical  attempt  to  co-operate  with  the  other. 

The  results  manifested  from  such  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  and  antai^onisms  are  :  strikes,  wage 
underpayment,  indifference  of  workers  towards 
their  work,  accompanied  hy  a  constant  cutting 
(U)\vn  of  output  and  an  increasing  lahor  turnover. 
Antagonism  hetween  capital  and  labor  is  not  nec- 
essary, and  the  laborer  should  not  be  given  reason 
for  dissatisfaction  with  tiie  management  of  indus- 
try any  more  than  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  na- 
ture of  his  work.  Although  the  living  wage  and 
social  insurance  have  done  much  to  alleviate  these 
conditions  of  antagonism  they  have  not  been  able 
to  destroy  the  antagonism  itself.  .\  comi^lete 
remedy  for  this  difficulty  of  antagonism  of  inter- 
ests would  be  one  which  would  identify  these 
diverse  interests  and  establish  a  real  partnership 
between  capital  and  labor.  Parts  of  tliat  com- 
plete plan  to  identify  interest  of  capital  and 
labor  are : 

First :    Employees'    representation    in  industrial 

management. 
Second :    An  equitable  system  of  profit  sharing. 
Third  :    Ai  least  partial  ownership  on  the  ])ai-t  of 

the  work  people  of  the  i)lant  in  which 

they  work. 

These  three  steps  are  stressed  in  the  now  cele- 
brated "Bishops'  Program." 

In  this  program  for  social  reconstruction  form- 
ulated by  a  group  of  Bishops  with  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Peter  ^luldoon  as  chairman,  we  have  a 
most  practicable  and  extensive  jjlan  based  on  the 
principles  of  justice  and  charity.  Every  part  of 
the  plan  is  deserving  of  universal  apjiroval.  The 
intention  of  this  paper  is  to  develop  but  one  stej) 
in  their  project  and  that  is.  the  securing  for  the 
common  laborer  a  voice  in  the  industrial  manage- 
ment of  the  industry  that  em])l()ys  him. 

An  indispensable  condition  for  the  solution  ot 
capital  and  labor  problems  is  a  new  s\nrh  of  con- 
fidence and  understanding.  In  other  words,  it  is 
plainly  before  both  ])arties  to  re-establish  ])ersonal 
relationships  and  to  co-operate  in  s])ite  of  changed 
conditions. 

In  "The  \'alley  of  Fair  Play"  published  by  the 
Red  Cross  magazine  we  find  a  splendid  treatment 
of  the  question  of  management  and  men.  The 
first  letter  is  from  Mr.  H.  1'..  Endicott.  President 
of  the  Endicott-Johnson  corporation,  which  em- 
ploys 15,000  workers.  The  other  letters  are  from 
Mr.  (ieorge  F.  Johnson  and  Mr.  11.  L.  Joiinson, 


associates  of  Mr.  b'.ndicntt.  This  corporation  is 
managed  on  the  ideal  i)ian  and  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful because  of  the  manager's  understanding  of 
men. 

Mr.  I'jidicott  writes  of  their  establishment  of 
playgrounds  for  chil(h-en,  swimming  tanks,  base 
ball  parks,  dance  halls,  lihrarie-s,  ciul)  rooms,  and 
many  other  thint^s  :  hul  he  Ijelieves  llie  real  thing 
is  tile  ])ersoiial  touch,  lie  wislus:  "To  iielp  the 
em])loyees  enjoy  their  lives  and  encourage  them 
in  every  way  to  live  good,  clean,  wholesome  lives 

 It  certainly  is  a  good  l)usiness  |)ro])osi- 

tion,  l)ecansr,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  all  ilie  dif- 
ference of  a  ])rotil  or  a  loss  whether  or  not  the 
men  and  women  working  for  the  concern  are 
happy  and  cheerful  or  whether  the\  are  disgrun- 
tled and  irritable."  Aside  from  this  feeling  of 
good  fellowshi])  there  is  another  important  item 
and  that  is  the  "h'at  Envelo])e."  .Ml  the  aclvan- 
tage  is  lost  if  the  cost  of  these  welfare  activities 
is  taken  out  of  the  ])ay-roll.  The  management  is 
continually  asking  for  suggestions  from  anybody 
in  the  emi)lo}ment.  ( )n  one  occasion  a  very  val- 
uable suggestion  was  ottered  and  the  laborer  re- 
ceived $.^000  in  cash  as  a  reward. 

In  Mr.  II.  L.  Johnson's  lettter  he  ex|)resses  his 
wish  to  abolish  the  terms  "C'ai)ital  and  Lahor"  as 
tliev  are  used  toda\  l)ecause  the  mention  of  them 
brings  to  (.)ur  minds  two  o])])osing  |)arties  having 
selfish  interests  and  a  feeling  of  enmity  for  each 
other,  lie  suggests  the  use  of  the  words 
"Directors"  and  "WOrkers"  instead.  The  lack  of 
confidence  between  employers  and  the  employees 
is  the  thing  that  has  created  all  the  mischief  in 
.\merica  today,  and  it  is  giving  the  radicals  the 
power  to  take  the  lead  and  upset  working  condi- 
tions all  over  the  country. 

.Xccording  to  .Mr.  fohnson.  workers  should  con- 
trol their  industrial  relations  bargaining  collec- 
tively through  their  own  chosen  representatives 
who  realh-  haxc  their  interests  at  heart  and  in 
whom  the\-  have  imi)licit  confidence.  If  men  are 
jjaid  \\age>  thai  will  sustain  life  in  full  vigor,  al- 
lowing them  not  only  nt'cessary  things  of  life  l)Ut 
comforts  as  wvW  :  if  tlu_\  are  given  a  s(|uare  deal: 
and  if  the  business  managers  vca\\/.v  and  under- 
stand their  human  nature  as  well  as  their  impor- 
tance in  industry,  there  will  exist  a  nuttual  confi- 
dence and  goodwill.  Then  their  troubles  will  be 
.solved  without  an\  other  expedients,  that  is,  if 
they  succeed  in  creating  real  confidence  which  will 
come  onl.\  when  "capital  and  labor  work  in  hai- 
monv  to  their  mutual  advantages." 
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Such  employers  as  these  are  relatively  rare,  and 
their  existance  cannot  be  depended  upon.  What 
we  need  are  devices  such  as  Representative  Ciuv- 
ernment  in  Industry,  Profit  Sharing,  and  em- 
ployee ownership  of  shares. 

The  theory  of  Representative  ( "lovernment  in 
Industry  is,  that  laliorei  s  >hall  organize  and  elect 
representatives  who  will  have  joint-meetings  with 
the  employer  or  his  re])resentativcs,  and  together 
they  will  arrange  and  vote  on  all  business  matters 
concerning  both  i)arties.  The  plan  is  to  bring 
employers  in  closer  relationship  with  employees. 

To  begin  with,  the  laborer  nnist  be  able  to  se- 
cure redress  of  grievances  and  stand  as  a  solid 
ifnit  with  capital  instead  of  continuing  the  sys- 
tematic opposition  which  exists  today.  Each 
])arty  is  suspicious  of  the  other,  and  this  feeling 
cannot  be  removed  without  constant  contact  be- 
tween the  yard  and  office.  The  abused  laborer  ma\- 
cry  for  .shorter  hours  and  higher  wages,  but  what 
he  really  wants  is  to  be  considered  and  treated 
like  a  man.  Thus  peace  cannot  possibly  exist  in 
the  world  of  industry  until  democracy  of  feeling 
and  interest  has  been  introduced,  and  the  worker 
has  been  personally  interested  in  the  business  or 
factory. 

The  following  discussion  of  our  ])roject  is  set 
forth  in  "Industrial  Democracy"  by  F.  L.  Feuer- 
bach,  factory  manager  of  William  Demuth  and 
Company.  At  first  the  emj)loyer  considered  only 
production,  finance,  and  sales  ])r<)blems,  until 
labor  difficulties  arose, — labor  was  not  considered 
imjjortant  enough  to  take  the  innnediate  attention 
of  the  directors.  Then  fliey  found  that  the  only 
way  to  remedy  these  difficulities  was  to  have 
labor  or  representation  and  labor  ])olicies  intro- 
duced in  the  board  of  directors'  meetings;  where 
they  could  be  considered  in  connection  with 
prodnctirjn.  finance,  and  sales  problems,  and  he 
j(ivcn  an  ecjual  chance  for  advancement.  In- 
dustrial democracy  means  to  settle  dis])nles 
before  lliey  arise  and  to  ])ut  in  their  i)larc  a 
nmtual  iniderstandiiif,'  of  good  will.  What  the 
manager  of  today  nuisl  keep  in  mind  is  that  (he 
workman  in  his  sliojj  has  a  head  as  well  as  hands 
an<l  the  same  faculties  for  liirerting  and  regnlal 
iny  the  conditions  under  u  liich  he  works  as  I  he 
manager  liimself. 

The  senate  cr^nsists  of  the  foremen  and  heads 
of  departments.    It  elects  a  president,  vice-jtresi- 
dent,  secretary,  and  serf,'eant-at-arnis,  and  sland- 
in(r  c^mimitters,  and  si)ecial  committees  wlien  an 
'  1  11  demands.  'I'he  house  is  ilie  popular  body. 


its  niein])ers  being  elected  by  secret  ballot  by  the 
workers,  l-'ach  department  has  representation; 
there  is  one  rejjresentative  f<jr  every  thirty  work- 
ers. Tlie  representatives  act  as  councellors 
within  their  deijartments,  hearing  complaints  and 
suggestions,  and  acquainting  the  workers  with  the 
])rocce(lings  of  the  legislative  bodies.  The 
s];eaker  of  tlie  house  is  elected,  and  he  appoints 
committees  to  transact  the  business  of  investiga- 
tion and  rc])ort.    The  meetings  are  weekly. 

The  details  of  tb.e  re])resentative  plans  vary  ac- 
cording lo  tlic  needs  of  the  industry  and  the  im- 
l)ortant  ])oint  iliri  m-linrt  all  of  the  plans  is  that 
cajjital  and  lain  >r  gel  l<  igetlier  and  get  their  troubles 
over  with,  instead  of  staging  a  long-drawn-out 
battle. 

Another  ])lan  of  Rc|iresentative  Government  is 
described  by  John  D.  Rockfeller,  Jr.,  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Representation  in  Industry."  The 
Standard  ( )il  Comjjany  of  Xew  Jersey,  The  Col- 
orado h\iel  and  Iron  Com])any,  and  others  have 
init  Mr.  Rockfeller's  plan  into  oi)eration  and  it 
lias  worked  out  most  successfully. 

Re]irrsentatives  chosen  by  their  fellow  em- 
jiloyees  form  with  rei)resentatives  of  the  officers 
of  the  company  a  joint  committee  in  the  various 
l)lants,  to  deal  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  em- 
])loyment,  working,  and  lixing  conditions.  Joint 
conferences  of  re])resentati\es  of  emi)lo\'ees  and 
otficers  of  the  com])any  are  held  in  the  various 
districts  several  times  a  year.  There  is  also  an 
annual  joint  conference,  at  whicli  reports  from  all 
districts  are  received  and  considered.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  comi)any  has  an  industrial  representa- 
tix'c  who  visits  the  plants  currenth'  and  confers 
witli  the  re])resentatives  of  the  emi)loyees,  and  is 
availabh'  at  all  times  for  conference  at  their  re- 
(|nest.  The  emjilovee  has,  in  addition,  the  right 
to  ajipeal,  whether  in  person  or  through  his  re- 
]irescntatives,  to  the  local  official,  or  further,  to 
the  higher  officers  and  the  jjresident,  finally,  to 
the  Indnslrial  Commission  of  the  State,  to  the 
State  Labor  I'.o.ard,  or  to  a  Committee  of  Arbi- 
tration, The  em])lo\-ees  ]];i\'v  also  certain  rights 
ri'garding  dismissal;  the  right  to  hold  meeting; 
the  riglil  to  nK'nil)erslii|)  or  non-niembershi|)  in 
an\'  soi'iely,  fi'aternity,  o|-  union. 

The  results  of  this  plan  where  in  opcralion  for 
a  considerable  length  of  linu'  are: 

l-iisl:  I'liiiilfiiiiiilcil  opcralion  of  tlic  plants  and 
cont iinions  I'niploymcnt  of  tlic  workers, 
rcsulliiin  in  larger  returns  for  l)()tli  capi- 
l.il  an. I  lalior. 
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Second  :    ImproN  cd  working  and  li\ iug  coiulitions. 
Third :    I'reciuent  and  close  contact  between  em- 
ployees and  officers. 
Fourth  :    The  elimination  of  griex  aticcs  as  dis- 
turbing factors. 
fifth  :    Good-will  developed  to  a  high  degree. 
.S"i.r//i  :    The  creation  of  a  community  spirit. 

In  addition:  There  is  a  contentment  and  clieer- 
f Illness  resulting  among  the  laborers  from  the 
consciousness  of  being  treated  like  men.  \'alu- 
able  constructive  suggestions  are  made  by  men 
and  representatives.  There  is  c|uiok  settlement 
of  disputes  before  tiiev  i-each  strike  methods. 
By  adding  the  laboring-man's  brains  to  the  man- 
agement, a  larger  quantity  and  better  (juality  of 
output  is  secured. 

The  average  wage  earner  does  not  expect  to  di- 
rect a  business  independently,  but  he  can  easily  co- 
operate with  his  employer  and  fellow  workers. 
He  should  be  given  this  opportunity,  otherwise 
his  creative  and  directive  faculties  become  use- 
less. It  is  an  injustice  to  society  and  to  individ- 
uals to  have  the  majority  employed  as  mere  in- 
struments by  other  men,  without  anv  opportunity 
to  exercise  their  capabilities  of  self  management. 
What  men  really  need  is  to  feel  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  trust,  above  all,  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise their  natural  desire  for  independence. 

The  eflfect  of  this  democratic  system  i^  that  the 
worker  is  given  a  greater  self-resju'ct,  a  greater 
interest  in  his  work,  a  greater  contentment,  and  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility,  and  feels  that  he 
is  considered  more  than  a  mere  instrument  of  pro- 


duction, lie  luiderstands  and  appreciates  the 
feeliiii^  of  in(le])en(k'nce,  becomes  enthusia.stic  and 
interested  in  his  work.  When  this  plan  of  repre- 
sentation in  inilustry  succeeds,  the  high  barrier- 
wall  between  capital  and  labor  will  be  withdrawn 
and  the  men  on  tlie  employing  side  will  realize 
that  the  men  on  tiie  other  side  are  neither  ma- 
chines nor  mere  beasts  with  a  jjsychology  all  their 
own,  but  are  formed  from  the  ^^ame  clay  and  have 
potenliall}'  the  same  power  of  managing  as  the 
present  nianaLjcr.  They  will  recognize  also  that 
the  laborer's  desire  for  indivichialil}  and  a  decent 
living  for  lii.s  family  is  as  great  as  their  own. 

Moreover,  if  we  are  to  admit  two  iH>tinct  class- 
es in  industry,  those  who  direct  or  the  supermen 
and  those  who  are  (hrected,  our  much  \aunted 
ideal  of  democracy  is  imp(.)ssil)le.  'i'liere  was  a 
time  wiu'ii  this  idea  of  the  stiperman  prevailed  in 
politics;  but  years  of  experience  have  changed 
our  opinion  now,  otir  go\  eniment  is  democratic, 
and  this  unsound  superman-theory  is  a  thing  of 
the  i)ast.  It  has  been  proved  false.  And  it  is 
false  in  industry  as  well  a^  in  |)olitics.  In  tmion, 
labor  fotmd  a  hnlwark  against  the  oppressive 
hand  of  capital,  (  'apital  saw  only  a  great  menace 
in  the  growing  solidaritx  of  labor  and  sought  its 
destruction  as  the  one  remedy  for  the  prevalent 
unrest.  Xow,  however,  after  long  \ears  of  an- 
tagonism and  long  years  of  bitterness,  capital 
realizes  that  this  suHdarity  is  the  esseiUial  thing 
in  the  struggle  for  industrial  peace;  but  it  must 
be  a  solidarity  that  embraces  both  labor  and  cajii- 
tal,  welding  them  together  with  the  strong  link  of 
re])resentative  government  in  industry. 


INHERIT.\XCE. 


TXCLf-XF.  thy  ear,  O  .Mother,  unto  me, 
I     List  to  my  pleading  as  a  mother  hears, 
Will  all  these  beauties  that  I  dreamed  of  cnie  to  be 

When  I  am  old  in  far  off  future  years? 
What  gift>  through  tliee  are  mine,  what  l(j\e  untold 

(iod  gave  me  part  of  beauty  that  he  had, 
.My  spirit  in  His  gift  is  joyous,  bold, 

It  lives  in  hope,  it  dreams,  it  dares  be  glad. 

Hut  why,  ()  .Mother,  came  these  gifts  to  me, 

Why  ,-hoidd  thy  gracious  favors  thus  be  mine? 
My  heart  leap-  up  in  grateful  love  to  thee— 

Crowned  with  the  blessed  gifts  of  God  divine. 
Robed  in  a  robe  <>i  virgin  purity 

Thou  '^t;^vle^t,  Queen  hnmaculate  alone. 
In  thy  >weet  care  I  llnd  security. 

Take  me.  O  lovely  .Mother,  for  thine  own. 


MEDITATION' 


S.  M.  C.  A. 

SHE  waited  lone,  ami  with  what  poignant  memories 
Tliat  stirred  her  heart, — those  dear,  past,  lingering  ecstacies 
Of  that  blessed  time  when  Heaven  in  her  frail  arms  lay. 
But  now,  her  life  is  empty:  how  she  longs  for  that  glad  day 
When  lily  dreams  will  be  realities. 

When  Gabriel  gave  the  word,  what  deep  humility 
And  wonder  sealed  her  lips,  that  her  mortality 
Should  know  such  high  estate,  until  the  Paraclete 
In  her  surrendered  heart  whispered  an  answer  sweet — 
"Reliold  Thy  handmaid  I    Do  Thy  will  with  me !" 

Then  came  that  holy  night!    With  what  great  tenderness 

Close  to  her  breast  her  God,  her  little  Son,  she  pressed ! 

She  dreamed  as  mothers  dream,  while  His  hand  touched  her  face, 

And  marveled — He  was  fashioned  with  such  perfect  grace, 

.\nd  knew  herself  among  all  women  blessed. 

Love  pressed  (iod's  ob.dice  to  her  lips  on  Calvary, 
.\nd  in  that  draught  her  soul  guessed  1  lis  capacity 
l-"or  pain.    lU-neatli  the  risen  glory  of  His  eyes 
Her  heart  unfolded  in  the  Easter  Paradise 
Of  love  that  dicl  i,,  live  eternally. 


I  keep  a  daily  tryst  with  her,  and  half  surmise 

Her  swift  desires,  and  eager,  white-winged  thnnghts  that  rise 

Tr)  God;  her  golden,  wistful  dreams  I  glimpse  and  wait 

l-'or  dca-th  standing  beside  the  mystic,  chosen  gate 

That  holds  the  shining  way  to  Paradise. 
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THE  GOLl)]-:.\  ROD. 
r.  H. 

ON  the  far-rolling  canva.s  of  iinture. 
Gift  of  a  loving  God, 
The  delight  of  the  least  of  his  creatures, 
Is  sketched  the  Golden  Rod./ 

Beneath  it  the  buttertiies  hover 

In  colors  of  deeper  gold, 
.\nd  under  its  friendly  shelter 

Their  velvet  wings  unfold. 


THE  iMILLENlUM. 

Josephine  Rvax,  '21. 

H  A  LL  aboard !"  .sang  the  dulcet  tones  of  the 
r\  conductorette  as  .she  gave  the  starling 
signal  to  the  motorwoman.  .\lice  Young, 
laden  with  dinner  bucket  and  kit,  made  a  final 
spurt  of  speed  and  swung  aboard  just  as  the  car 
started.  She  dropped  her  carfare  jingling  into 
the  box  and  walked  up  the  aisle.  ( )ne  seat  left, 
what  luck!  for  Alice  was  so  tired  that  she  had 
difficulty  in  refraining  from  laying  her  head  on 
the  georgette  swathed  shoulder  of  her  neighbor,  a 
young  man  who  edged  away  and  drew  his  skirts 
around  him  when  she  sat  down  in  the  seat  beside 
him.  One  block,  and  then  the  inevitable  hap- 
pened ;  John  Driggs,  fat  and  forty,  though  not 
fair,  resplendent  in  plum  colored  satin,  got  on  the 
car.  Evidently  he  had  been  si)ending  an  after- 
noon of  bridge  with  his  friends,  and  his  limousine 
being  out  of  order  he  had  been  forced  to  descend 
to  the  plebian  street  car  as  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation. After  a  brief  argument  with  the  con- 
ductorette as  to  the  short  change  she  had  sup- 
l)csedly  given  him  he  made  his  way  up  the  aisle, 
glancing  from  side  to  side  in  search  of  a  ~eat,  anil 
finally  came  to  a  full  stop  in  front  of  Alice.  The 
icy  stare  he  fastened  upon  her  showed  her  her 
duty  well  enough,  but  for  once  .Mice  was  loath 
to  do  her  duty.  She  was  tired,  slie  had  been  on 
her  feet  all  day  doing  expert  repairing  on  dis- 
abled planes.  Shortage  of  help  had  forced  her 
to  do  two  women's  work  instead  of  merely  super- 
intending the  mechanics.  John  Driggs  had  been 
'sitting  in  the  lap  of  luxury"  all  afternoon  and  it 
would  not  hurt  him  to  stand  up.  However,  her 
revolt  w'as  only  momentary  for  Alice  was  a  thor- 
oughbred, and  her  courtesy  was  an  essential  part 


of  herself.  So  she  rose  and  offered  her  seat  to 
John;  he  seated  hinistlf  without  a  word  of 
thanks  and  adjusted  1  lis  plum  ci >lored  ruflles  so 
that  by  no  chance  they  might  touch  .Mice's  greasy 
trousers.  .\t  last  the  car  sto])ped  at  .Mice's  cor- 
ner and  she  got  off  and  walked  up  the  cement 
walk  to  the  house  where  she  eiijoxcd  a  Iwo-bv- 
four  bedroom  and  'boarding  |.,  i\ ilcoc^  '  \  hastv 
hot  bath  and  a  change  of  clothing  1)elore  (Hiiiier 
and  then  she  would  be  ready  to  rest  after  her  long 
day.  Then  she  remembered  that  she  had  prom- 
ised her  fiance,  George  IMurray.  that  slu-  would 
take  him  to  "Husbands  of  Women"  which  was 
lilayingat  the  Pejipful  Theatre.  She  could  call  him 
up  and  tell  him  how  tired  she  was  and  ask  him  if 
he  would  mind  putting  oft  the  theatre  tri])  until 
the  next  evening.  The  tickets  could  be  changed 
and  she  could  go  over  to  George's  house  for  a 
(|uiet  hour's  chat  and  then  come  home  to  an  early 
bed.  The  permeating  odor  of  i)ot-roast  met  her 
as  she  came  down  stairs  and  warned  her  that 
dinner  was  impending  and  she  would  have  to 
call  George  quickly.  She  lifted  the  receiver  of 
the  automatic  telephone,  rang  her  number,  (cen- 
trals had  been  aboli.shed  in  2030),  and  waited  for 
the  upclick  of  George's  receiver,  it  came  in  a 
few  moments,  followed  by  his  voice. 
"Hello." 

"Hello,  is  this  George?"  —  "<  leorge.  this  is 
•Mice,  say  George,  what  do  you  think  of  putting 
off  our  theatre  trip  until  tomorrow  ?  I'm  dead 
tired, — short  of  help  at  the  hangar,  you  know.  1 
could  come  over  for  an  hour  after  dinner  and 
we  could  sit  and  talk,  then  we  cnuld  go  to  the 
show  tomorrow  night.  W  hat  do  yon  lliiuk?" 
What  (ieorge  thought  was  well  cnii\e_\ed  h\-  the 
ominous  silence  that  followed,  hinally  came  in 
icy  tones  : — 

"Of  course  if  \<n\  don't  7i.'aiif  to  go  .Mice,  I 
don't  want  to  fnrce  you.  hut  I'll  stay  home  if 
\(iU  want  m-me  t-io,"  and  tlu-re  came  a  ])eculiar 
sound  with  wliich  Alice  was  sutficieutly  well  ac- 
(|uainted  to  recognize  as  a  suh. 

".\<iw  (  icorge,"  she  said  wcaril\  ,  "])lease  be 
reasi  ina1)le,  wnuldn't  _\  ou  just  as  sdoii  go  tomor- 
row night  ?"  .\'o  answer,  just  another  sob.  "W  ell. 
we'll  go  tonight. "^surrendered  Wkv,  "only  don't 
crv."  Willing  to  be  perfectly  amiable  now  that 
he  had  his  way,  George  cooed  into  the  'phone : 

"Oh,  you  bid  ole  darlin',  it  didn't  want  its 
(ieorge  to  stay  home  all  evening,  did  it'  Just 
as  soon  as  it  gets  here  it's  going  to  get  a  dreal 
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bid  kiss,  hurry  fast  and  come  to  its  George.''  And 
so  the  conversation  ended.  To  Alice,  going  in 
to  pot-roast  and  prune  whip,  (boarding  house 
menus  had  changed  very  Httle  in  the  last  hundred 
years),  it  seemed  as  if  George  might  be  a  little 
more  considerate.  If  George  knew  how  it  felt  to 
be  "dog-tired"  and  then  have  to  go  and  sit 
through  a  play  he  might  be  more  apt  to  be  rea- 
sonable.   lUit  then  that  was  the  trouble  with  men. 

2019  A.  D.  will  always  be  remembered  as  the 
year  of  the  passing  of  the  "Turn  About  Law." 
Since  the  great  world  war  which  had  ended  a 
hundred  years  before  such  a  thing  as  war  be- 
tween nations  had  been  unknown.  For  a  time  it 
was  thought  the  millenium  had  come.  Then  the 
long  smouldering  hatred  between  labor  and  capital 
had  burst  forth  with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
The  settlement  in  1950  was  final,  the  new  arrange- 
ments did  away  with  Trusts.  Trofiteering-,  tlie 
High  Cost  of  Living  and  many  other  evils  long 
regarded  as  necessary.  Then  for  the  second  time 
it  was  declared  that  the  millenium  had  come,  but 
the  great  religious  war  of  l''(i,i  had  proved  this  a 
mistake.  With  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  1991 
there  seemed  no  doubt  that  lasting  peace  had 
come.  But  again  the  ho])e  of  the  people  was 
doomed  to  disapi)()intnicni.  for  in  2001  had  begun 
the  great  sex  war.  .  .Men  and  women  were  at 
dagger's  points  with  one  another.  .Men  declared 
women  to  be  thoughtless,  selfish,  la/.y ;  while 
women  declared  men  to  be  all  this  and  much  more. 
Oh,  very  nnich  more,  for  the  female  of  the  sjjecies 
liad  always  been  sujjcrior  in  the  gentle  art  of 
invective  and  abuse.  In  2009  the  matter  reached 
the  halls  of  the  senate  where  it  was  argued  ten 
years  befr)re  a  solution  of  the  problem  was  found 
in  tlie  Turn  About  Law.  This  law,  as  you  will 
remember  from  your  I'nited  States  history,  i)r()- 
vided  for  the  exchange  of  all  occu])ations,  duties, 
places  in  society,  conventions  and  so  on  between 
men  anri  women.  Wives  were  now  the  wage 
t-arners.  their  husbands  were  the  housekeepers. 
Women  wore  trousers,  proposed,  ke])t  the  family 
check  IxMiks  an«l  said  "Corn  beef  hash  again? 
Thought  we  had  that  once  already  this  week."  ( )n 
tlic  r»tlKT  lianfl.  the  men  adopted  the  dainty 
clothing  iif  the  fairer  sex.  kej)t  house,  <lid  llic 
cooking;,  were  courted  and  wore  the'  wcilding 
rings.  The  law  provided  thai  this  maimer  of 
living  shotilfl  last  for  one  year,  at  the  ex|)iralion 
of  this  lime  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  var- 
'  '    '  and  the  rep(»rfs  of  the  suc- 


cess of  tlie  plan  were  to  be  considered.  What 
would  be  done  then  would  rest  upon  these  re- 
ports. The  law  had  been  in  action  for  about  six 
months  when  Alice  Young  took  George  Murray, 
soon  to  be  George  Young,  to  the  theatre  in  spite 
of  her  fatigue. 

JMarcus  Farnaway  was  tired.  All  afternoon  he 
had  suffered  with  his  bay-window  figure  impris- 
oned in  a  horrible  contraption  of  steel  and  whale 
bone,  his  feet  encased  in  instruments  of  torture 
called  "pumps."  His  arms  ached  from  pouring 
tea  at  a  be-tulled  table,  and  his  disposition  was 
worn  threadbare  from  talking  inanities  to  various 
chatty  young  things.  Mary,  his  wife,  usually 
playing  golf  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  the 
mental  picture  he  had  of  her  in  square-toed,  spa- 
cious boots,  knickerbockers  with  ample  waist 
band,  and  a  checked  golfing  cap  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  soothe  his  irritation.  At  dinner  time 
Mary  spoke  glowingly  of  her  afternoon  at  the 
links,  and  seemed  hurt  at  the  irritation  which 
Marcus  displayed.  She  asked  about  the  tea  and 
he  cut  her  short  with  an  injunction  to  mind  her 
own  business !  Mary  was  shocked,  she  had  done 
nothing  to  him,  indeed  she  had  declined  an  invi- 
tation to -dinner  at  the  Country  Club  and  had 
gone  to  all  the  trouble  of  changing  her  golf 
clothes  just  to  have  dinner  with  Marcus;  and 
now  he  acted  like  this !  The  evening  was  not  the 
most  pleasant  imaginable,  Marcus  sat  at  one  side 
of  the  living  room  and  .Mary  sat  at  the  other; 
each  was  vastly  concerned  with  a  magazine,  no 
word  was  spoken,  neither  looked  at  the  other, 
and  in  this  delightful  manner  lliey  spent  the 
evening. 

Five-thirty,  jnsl  a  li.nlf  an  hour  more,  thought 
Jack  Lewis  as  he  lonk  ;i  l;ist  \)cvk  at  the  array  of 
eatables  in  the  ice-box  and  ga\e  ;i  last  touch  to 
the  daintily  arranged  table.  Just  time  to  dress 
before  Carrie  came  lionie  from  the  bank;  the 
dinner  was  a  surprise,  this  was  their  wedding  an- 
niversary and  he  had  ]>urposely  refrained  from 
mentioning  it  that  uinming  in  order  tlial  he  nn'glit 
have  the  pleasure  of  sur]>rising  her  when  siie 
came  home  that  evening.  As  he  dressed  he 
thought  how  i)lcascd  slic  wonld  be  and  how  slic 
would  ling  liini  and  \ui\\  angry  lie  Wdiiid  pretend 
to  be  with  licr  Idt  liaving  nnisscd  his  h;iir.  As 
he  slond  in  a  pink  silk  neglige,  putting  the  iinisli- 
ing  louclics  on  Ins  coiflnrr  before  donning 
tile  dainty  rnl'lled  cre.ition  ih.it  I.iv  on  the 
bed,  the  lele]ihi>ne  rang.     Nastily  throwing  on  a 
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lacy  kimona  he  answered  it.  Carrie's  voice 
came  over  the  wire  : 

"Hello,  this  Jack? — 1  won't  he  home  for  (hinier 
tonight  clear — the  girls  are  liaving  a  little  party, 
— billiards  and  cards  and  a  little  Dutch  supper 
afterwards.  They  want  nie  to  stay  so  1  won't  lie 
able  to  come  home.  Don'l  wait  up  for  me, — I 
don't  know  when  I'll  be  home,  good-bye,  dear." 

"Good-bye"  quavered  Jack,  then  he  went  into 
the  bedroom  and  put  on  his  housedress  attain. 
The  pink  organdie  was  hung  up  unworn,  ami 
then  he  cleared  ofif  the  untouched  table,  wept 
over  the  dainties  in  the  ice  box  and  went  ^up])er- 
less  to  bed  where  he  sobbed  himself  to  sleep. 

The  Reverend  Melchisedech  Brown  picked  uj) 
one  small,  squalling  Brown  by  the  seat  of  his 
somewhat  besmirched  rompers  and  set  liim  down 
emphatically,  very  emphatically,  out  of  reach  of 
the  wringer  cogs.  It  was  Monday,  blue  Monday 
for  the  Browns,  and  the  Reverend  INIelchisedech 
had  been  since  early  dawn  bestowing  his  at- 
tention upon  board  and  wringer,  boiler  and  line. 
He  had  rubbed,  wrung,  boiled,  blued,  starched 
and  kept  numerous  small  Browms  from  inserting 
fingers  into  the  machinery,  falling  into  the  boiler, 
eating  the  bluing  balls,  blowing  out  the  gas  and 
otherwise  committing  suicide.  Alelchisedech 
Junior  had  not  yet  returned  from  school  and 
there  were  two  little  parallel  lines  on  the  once 
serene  brow  of  Melchisedech  Senior  which  were 
the  result  of  much  conjecture  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  his  offspring.  If  the  boy  did  not  appear 
a*^  dinner  Mrs.  Brown  would  ask  where  he  was, 
and  when  he  admitted  that  he  did  not  know,  that 
the  child  was  beyond  him,  she  would  gentl_\  but 
firmly  tell  him  that  he  did  not  tliscii)line  the  boy 
properly.  Just  let  her  try  it  herself  and  see  if  she 
could  manage  the  young  limb  of  Satan.  He 
stopped  washing  long  enough  to  put  on  the  pota- 
toes for  dinner.  His  back  ached,  it  did  seem  as 
if  Mrs.  Brown  might  have  spared  a  half  an  hour 
from  her  sermon  and  turned  the  wringer  for  him. 
What  they  needed  was  an  electric  washer,  but  the 
not  overly  large  surplus  from  the  ministerial 
salary  had  recently  been  invested  in  a  mabogan}- 
de.sk  for  the  study,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
purchase  of  the  desired  laundry  facilities  had 
been  indefinitely  postponed. 

Meanwhile  JVlrs.  Melchisedech  Brown  was  seat- 
ed in  her  study  writing  her  Sunday  sermon.  This 
particular  sermon  was  going  to  be  a  triumph  of 
its  kind.  How  she  would  thrill  the  congregation 
with  its  rounded  periods,  its  richness  of  meta- 


phor, its  clarity  of  rca.soning!  That  one  little 
l)oint  in  the  third  paragraph, — if  only  she  could 
find  an  effective  way  of  stating  it,  would  make 
the  whole  thing  easy.  Ah ! — there  it  was,  the 
paragraph  suddenly  became  easy  to  write,  she 
saw-  how  to  make  her  jioint.  Seizing  her  pen  siie 
began,  "The  cry  tliat  echoes  and  re-echoes  down 
the  corridors  of  time,  down  the  halls  of  the  cen- 
turies and  mingles  with  the-  " 

".Mamma!  l'a])a  says  for  me  to  c<ime  and  play 
with  you,  he  hasn't  got  time  to  take  c:\vv  <>\  me 
anil  do  the  washing,  too."  .\u<\  Charlotte 
lirown,  in  Ijcdraggled  pinafore  and  with  tousled 
hair  burst  into  the  sanctum  where  a  master])iece 
of  religious  literature  was  being  brought  into 
existence  at  the  mahogany  desk. 

"Charlotte,"  began  Mrs.  Brown  irritably,  "how 
many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to  disturb  me 
wdien  I  am  writing?  Melchisedech,  come  and 
take  this  child  away,  she  disturbs  me!"  Melchise- 
dech came,  wiping  the  soapsuds  from  his  arms 
and  prepared  to  donate  a  large  slice  of  his  mind 
to  the  "people  that  let  other  people  slave  away 
and  wouldn't  even  take  care  of  an  innocent 
child."  The  donation  made,  he  departed  with  the 
weeping  Charlotte  under  his  arm,  and  .Mr>. 
Brown,  wiping  large  drops  of  perspiration  from 
her  forehead,  returned  to  her  sermon.  "The  cry 
that  echoes  and  re-echoes  down  the  corridors  of 
time,  down  the  halls  of  the  centuries  and  mingles 
with  the — "  mingled  with  the  what  ?  That  was 
just  the  question,  what  had  she  intended  to  say? 
Try  as  she  might  she  could  nf)t  recall  the  com])le- 
tion  of  her  sentence,  once  >o  jierfectl)'  planned, 
(ione  was  her  inspiration,  tiown  on  the  wings  of 
the  tearful  intrusion  of  Charlotte  and  the  words 
of  her  irate  spouse. 

"'I'fKiX  Aiiori'  L.\w  ivF.i>i':.\i,i';i) ! !  !"  shrieked 
the  crimson  headlines  of  thousands  i>f  newspa- 
pers throughout  the  country  on  the  morning  of 
June  iStli.  ^'es,  it  was  true,  after  the  light  for 
this  law  was  won  it  was  repealed.  It  might  al- 
most be  said  b}-  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
citizens  of  tlie  country,  (ireat  mobs  had  gathered 
in  man\-  cities  and  such  a  storm  of  prote.st  had 
reached  the  cajiital  that  quick  action  was  the 
only  way  to  jjrevent  bloodshed.  Oncv  again  men 
and  women  occupied  their  former  ])ositions,  once 
again  things  were  as  they  had  been  before  the 
])assing  of  the  law.  The  same?  Xo,  they  were 
not  the  same,  they  would  never  be  the  same 
again,  for  the  millenium  had  come  at  last !  There 
had  been  maiiy  who  had  propliesied  that  the  Turn 
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About  Law  would  bring  everlasting  peace,  others 
had  prophesied  with  equal  assurance  that  it 
would  not.  but  no  one  had  prophesied  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  law  would  be  the  turning  point  and 
would  usher  in  centuries  of  peace  and  happiness. 
The  lesson  taught  by  the  six  months  of  law's  ex- 
istence were  ones  that  would  not  be  forgotten 
quickly,  they  were  lessons  that  would  be  lianded 
down  from  generation  to  generation. 

Xo  longer  do  society  women  take  the  seats  of- 
fered them  by  tired  working  men  ;  a  liundred 
■"Alices"  tell  their  resix-ctive  "Cieorges"  not  to 
bother  about  the  show  tonight,  to  take  a  rest. 
The  Marcus  Farnaways  of  the  nation  soothe 
their  tired  wives  with  tact  and  kindness  w'hen  the 
latter  reach  the  dinner  table  mere  wrecks  from 
teas  and  receptions.  The  Jack  Lewises  keep  note- 


••TilL  EMBARGO  OF  MAN." 

I-"sTHKR  C.XKKirn,  '20. 

I  1 1C.\  I  boarded  "the  unlimited  accom- 
modation" at  a  little  chicken-coop  sta- 
tion on  the  moimtain  branch  of  the  L. 
&  .\.  in  central  Kentucky,  I  noticed  in  the  front 
end  of  the  car  a  man  knitting  the  heel  of  a  sock 
with  all  the  dexterity  of  an  old-fashioned,  i)rac- 
ticed  spinster.  I-'or  the  moment  1  was  not  a  lit- 
tle amused  at  the  spectacle  but  1  had  almost  for- 
gotten about  it  when  I  l)egan  to  overhear  tlie 
following  conversation  between  two  mountain 
mai<lens  seatefl  behind  me. 

"<iood  Lawd,  Mary  .Ann,  baint  ye  got  no 
manners  at  all  when  ye  go  traveling?  I  f  ye  can't 
quit  laughin'  that  way  stuff  yer  ban'kercliit  f  in 
yer  mouth  and  hold  yor  sides  in." 

"D'ln't  talk  to  me — Lizzie.  I  —  1  —  1  jest  can'l 
help  it.  I'ap  sai«l  when  we's  a-coming  on  this 
trip  lliat  we'd  see  some  sights,  llopc'n  may  die, 
I  never  saw  such  a  show  as  that  man  a-kniltin"  in 
all  tny  Intrn  days,  i'ap  Av)Yv  would  give  iiiin 
zero  fcr  <H'kerpation."' 

"I  flon't  think  is's  a  bit  funny,  Mary  ,\mi,  and 
yon  arc  ailin'  like  yrm  was  on  yer  way  to  the 
lunatic  asylum.  I  was  just  cogitatin'  if  Cousin 
Suzic's  hn<>l)an(|  would  take  to  knittin',  be  could 
help  out  a  whole  lot.  V'ou  know  lluy  live  way 
ti|i  tliar  in  the  nionntains  and  he  don't  do  nothin' 
ImiI  nit  aroinid  and  chaw  icrbackcr  and  whiltk. 
Snzie  d«Ks  all  the  jilowin"  and  (boppin'  and  cv- 


books  witli  tile  dates  of  their  wedding  anniver- 
saries, their  wives'  birthdays  and  a  number  of 
other  occasions  when  the  Carries  might  be 
tempted  to  have  a  surprise  dinner.  Melchisedech 
Brown  and  many  another  like  him  tear  them- 
selves away  from  the  Sunday  sermon  long 
enough  to  turn  the  wringer  for  the  Mrs.  Mel- 
chisedecbs,  and  they  buy  electric  washers  an;l 
vacuum  cleaners  with  the  money  they  would  for- 
merly have  spent  for  an  oriental  rug  for  the 
stud}-  to  keep  pace  with  the  mahogany  desk.  And 
the  Mrs.  Browns  repay  in  kind;  no  longer  are 
the  mighty  creations  of  ministerial  brains 
wrecked  in  their  very  bringing  forth  by  the  in- 
trusions of  pinafored  children  who  demand : 
"Play  with  me  Papa!"  The  Turn  About  Law  is  a 
thing  of  the- past,  but  its  lessons  will  influence 
tlic  human  race  for  centuries. 


erything.  Xow  if  lie  would  only  do  the  knittin' 
and  patchin"  and  darnin'  for  the  chaps  Suzie 
wouldn't  have  such  a  liard  time.  At  night  after 
all  the  rest  of  'em  have  done  gone  to  sleep  poor 
Suzie  has  to  sit  up  a-spinnin'  and  knittin'  till  mid- 
night to  keep  a  few  rags  on  them  chaps  o'hern. 
D'ye  remember  that  social  worker  who  come  up 
in  the  mountains  last  Spring  said  that  these  here 
air  mighty  changeable  times  when  the  women 
are  doin'  all  the  work  and  the  men  are  just  a- 
layin  a-round.  I'm  strong  in  favor  of  bavin' 
them  do  something  wliile  they  are  doin'  nothin'. 
.\o\v  knittin",  fer  example,  comes  in  mighty  han- 
dy on  a  cold  (lay  so  let  'em  knit.  You  remember, 
don't  ye,  the  lady  said  we  women  ourselves  are 
a-goin'  to  see  the  'embargo  of  the  man.'  I  dis- 
rt'niember  if  them  is  the  exact  words,  but  they's 
imrty  nigh  to  it." 

"Well,  Lizzie  .Sarah  jane  Amanda  Mattingly," 
exclaimed  the  sister  unable  to  ac(|uiesce  any 
longer,  "I'm  sur])rised  to  hear  \i)U,  the  daughter 
of  my  Taj),  savin'  such  things  ,is  tlial  !  If  1  ever 
marr\-  ;i  man  thai  is  too  ia/\-  to  do  a  man's  work 
lie  ain't  goin'  to  do  no  woman's  work  il'  1  can 
help  it.  I'd  jest  'niliilatc  him  first,  is  what  I'd 
do." 

At  ibis  point  the  conductor  called  Lebanon 
luiutioii  where  I  had  to  cliaiige  Ir.'iins  and  very 
nincii  to  ni)'  regret  1  could  bear  no  more  of  this 
illmninaling  conversation  on  the  emancipation  of 
man  which  I  imagine  Lizzie  jane  meant  by  the 
"enibargo  of  man". 
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Till':  T.WA-:  TRAILI'.R. 
Ukatkick  Rka,  '20. 

TllKRK  is  a  litlie.  tawny  beast — swift  and 
fierce  of  limb  and  jaw.  who  on  reacliing  an 
advanced  degree  of  efficiency  is  honored  with 
the  title,  "jNIan-hnnter".  ( )tn-  ■"Pathfinder"  and 
that  mighty  historical  character. — "T.  R.".  iiave 
both  received  their  immortalization  at  tlie  hands 
of  poets  and  prose-writers,  not  to  mention  the 
frequent  splashes  their  initraincd  memories  liave 
received  from  red-and-lavender  decked  \erse- 
librists.  Why  then  shonld  we  not  enslirine  in  tlie 
literary  hearts  of  America  a  veneration  and  es- 
teem towards  that  genius  in  enthusiasm  and  wit — 
and  daring. — "The  Tale  Trailer".  Why  not  com- 
memorate that  trotter  of  this  globe  of  ours,  that 
perambulator  of  side-walks  alony  which  dwell  tiie 
idle — and  sometimes  ease-full-rich,  that  traverser 
of  measles-laden  corridors  and  climber  of  mi- 
nunibered  flights  of  tenament  stairs : — all  for  the 
glory  of  his  short-story  ! 

T.  A.  Tiller,  recently  released  from  I'almyra 
College  with  an  orange-and-])ur])le  tied  diploma 
in  one  hand,  and  a  thesis  on  I-^iction  and  the 
Modern  Short-story,  in  the  firm  ,<;-ri])  of  tlie  re- 
maining hand,  felt  the  billow  s  of  life's  ^ea  to  be  a 
little  more  rocky  than  the  \  aledicturian  had 
prophesied,  and  in  short — the  whole  business  on 
the  waves  thereof  to  be  "flat,  stale  and  unprofit- 
able", indeed !  There  was  a  complication  of  rea- 
sons for  the  downcastedness.  Aside  from  his 
office  being  a  9  by  12  apartment,  which  he  as  as- 
sistant to  the  Editor  shared  with  tlie  noisiest  of 
file  clerks,  it  had  a  way  of  hugging  itself  into  the 
wing  of  the  seventh  story  in  a  wa}-  calculated  to 
shut  out  every  thrilling  breath  of  summer — exce])t 
her  heat — as  she  hurried  by  on  a  country  l)reeze. 
More  grievous  than  all  these  things.  Iiowever,  was 
the  cause  that  lay  before  him — tiie  confused  mass 
of  a  mutilated  manuscript,  due  within  twenty-four 
hours  at  the  printers.  Reproach full\-  he  eyed  his 
handiwork,  awaiting  only  the  final  strokes  of  iiis 
master-hand,  but  in  vain. 

'Tf  I  could  only  make  the  heroine  act  as  if  she 
wasn't  tongue-tied  and  shell-shocked,  with  a 
wooden  arm,  she  wouldn't  be  half  bad!  There's 
plenty  of  'pep'  and  the  i)lot's  all  push  and  go!" 

'"What's  the  kid  that's  crackin'  your  heart,  Tod. 
old  dear."  said  Lennon.  ajjpearing  from  I)ehind 


his  ramparts  of  tile  cases.  "O.  so  it's  a  fictitimi-^ 
dame?  Say  what  you  need  is  some  one  to  model 
on — an  original,  my  boy,  to  inspire  von!"  And 
with  sucii  advise  liis  |)alernal  friend  marked  time 
by  means  of  a  j)air  of  military  bruslies  api)lied 
vigorously  to  his  fair,  rather  tliin  hair. 

"Well,  it's  no  one  \(>u  know."  his  co-otfice- 
sharer  re])lied  with  scorn.  ■'i\un  along.  Lennon. 
with  yoiu-  l)oss's  mail." 

"l-".f  }■()'  nieanin'  Miss  (-  liiflet,  whnt's  got  de 
wonnerfnl  hair  on  hull  haid."  said  Anderson  — 
janitor,  and  -ecimd  in  personal  im])ortance  onl\- 
to  the  t'olonel,  h'.ditor  of  the  "Southern  hannlv  's 
\\  eekly  M  agazine"—  "C 'imnel  .M  arshall.  he  can  gib 
you  an  induce  to  huh  right  heali  an"  now,  an"  she 
sho'  am  a  picter  !" 

"Miss  Chifiellet!  What  do  you  know  of  her. 
Jed."  cried  T.  A.  Tiller,  calling  u])  al  the  same 
time  vivid  images  of  loveliness  ass(.>ciate<l  witii 
such  a  name. 

"Whut  ah  know  "bout  huh?  Ah  kn(jws  she  am 
de  liklies"  gal  in  dese  heah  pa'ts.  suh  ;  an'  she  libs 
u])  dere  on  Oua'dian  Abenoo.  Fuddermore  she 
am  de  very  close  frien'  of  de  Cimnel's  married 
(laughter.  Miss  I'.ditli.  Right  (lis  minute  bnf  oh 
dems  in  wif  de  Ctmnel.  des  a-laughin'  an"  a-talkin" 
-ome  !"" 

This  animated  and  rather  lieate(l  (|nery  and 
answer  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  ckjse  1)\  ihe 
a])])earance  of  the  fair  subject  of  (lisi)Ute.  She 
stood  framed  b\-  the  oak  wood  doorway,  an  or- 
gandy-frilled creature  with  the  grace  of  a  "Whit- 
ing's maiden""  and  far  excelling  any  of  his  in 
beauty  and  animation  of  expression.  Xot  a  little 
astnnished  Tiller  jumped  to  his  feet  with  more 
alacrit\'  than  graci'  and  his  heart  speedometer  reg- 
istered double  speed  as  she  adilrc-sc(|  him: 

"Pardon  me.  hiU  I  believe  this  is  the  AssistaiU 
Ivlitor?"' — and  when  "Tod"  with  a  silent  Ijow 
confessed  his  identit\,  she  said.  "\iiu  are  wanted 
in  the  office." 

In  thrilling  silence  the  yoinig  man  followed  her 
into  the  jirivatc  "sanctum"  of  the  "(/olonel.'"  wT.o 
greeted  him  with  a  gracious  countenance  and. 
calling  him  before  lii^  .je-k  iulroduced  the  aston- 
ished "Tod"  lo  his  dai:,-tliei-  and  the  "vision  of 
loveliness."  sa\  ing  at  the  same  lime.  "I  have  de- 
cided to  make  \oii  Ihisiness  Manager.  Tiller,  in 
place  of  Paine.  N'ou'll  have  to  take  up  the  new 
work  Monday  as  Paine  leaves  for  New  'S'ork  to- 
night."   "Business  Manager  Tiller"  fairly  radi- 
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ated  boyish  enthusiasm  and  gratitude  towards  the 
old  gentleman. 

"How's  the  latest  story  coining  ?"  asked  tlic 
Colonel,  stemming  the  tide  of  Tod's  enthusiasm, 
"can  you  finish  it  by  ^ilonday  night?" 

"Yes  sir, — there  was  a  ketch  in  tlie  climax,  but 
I  can  straighten  it !" 

"Well,  you  needn't  struggle  over-much  with  it," 
said  the  Colonel  dryly,  "I  rather  think  your  genius 
lies  as  a  rule  along  other  lines.  Now,  I  suppose 
you  don't  object  to  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  being 
free — the  work  is  pretty  w'ell  finished  for  the 
week,  and  if  Miss  ChiflFellet  does  not  object  too 
much,  you  might  ofifer  to  escort  her  home.  I 
will  have  to  detain  Mrs.  Hodson  for  some  time." 

T.  A.  Tiller  expressed  his  great  pleasure  and 
honor  in  being  allowed  such  a  favor  while  Miss 
Caroline  blushingly  consented  to  his  escort.  So 
the  walls  recorded  the  conversation,  but  in  spirit 
"Tod"  visionized,  , 

"Home!  home? — with  a  day  and  a  girl  like 
this. — and  my  afternoon  with  the  car!" 

Out  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  street.  Tiller 
felt  his  heart  thrill  with  the  wonder  of  tlie  June' 
afternoon  and  the  charm  of  the  first  girl  that  he 
could  then  remember  to  have  so  excited  his  in- 
tense admiration.  As  they  passed  by  Main  Street 
the  drow.sy  ])erfume  of  the  Locust  trees  that  bor- 
dered the  bisecting  avenue  came  to  them,  and  the 
subdued  hum  of  business  usual  on  Southern  "Sat- 
urday afternoons''  was  like  the  song  of  tlie  luim- 
ming  bird  among  pink  honeysuckle. 

"Miss  Cliiflfelet,  you  would  be  a  wonderful  sub- 
ject for  some  literarily  aspiring  fellow,"  said 
"Tod,"  trying  to  speak  with  some  appearance  of 
rational,  imi)artial  judgment  and  failing  utterly  in 
the  attempt.  The  blue  eyes  beneath  their  man\- 
rufllcd  shade  were  friendly,  however,  so  he  con- 
tinued, 

"You  sec,  I've  Ix-en  trying  to  get  some  idea  as 
to  how  I  ^liMiild  make  my  heroine — in  this  story 


act.  And,  say,  this  is  a  wonderful  evening  for  a 
little  spin  along  'Falling-creek  Turnpike.'  It  would 
be  a  great  help  and  inspiration  to  my — er,  crea- 
tive efTorts !" 

"You  mean  that  I  am  to  pose  for  some  .Orca- 
dian scene  while  you  sketch  your  shepherdess,  Mr. 
Tiller?"  Caroline's  whole  expression  registered 
surprise,  but  her  manner  was  tantalizing  and  en- 
tirely bewitching. 

"O,  not  exactly."  exclaimed  the  young  man 
apologetically.  "I'll  do  all  the  work  when  I  get 
back  at  my  desk  !" 

Caroline  laughed  her  forgiveness,  but  still  pro- 
tested that  he  wanted  to  get  into  the  country,  just 
to  get  material  for  "that  awfully  deep  plot! — But 
I'm  glad  you  think  me  sufficiently  typical  to  be- 
long to  your  cast  of  characters,"  she  said,  gra- 
ciously. 

"Tod"  would  have  protested  his  opinion  that 
she  was  entirely  difi^erent  from  any  ordinary 
class  i)f  mortals,  but  the  conversation  was  inter- 
nii)te(l  1)}  .\nderson  who  had  just  extended  his 
head  and  the  greater  part  of  his  anatomy  from 
a  seventh-story  window  in  the  process  of  giving 
his  mop  a  violent  shaking, — thereby  imperilling 
his  own  colored  soul  and  Miss  Caroline's  organdy 
creations.  Tiller  hurried  around  the  corner  with 
his  companion,  and  there,  parked  in  its  usual 
place,  on  the  right  side  of  the  street  stood  the 
trim,  olive-green  roadster;  and  then  the  young 
man's  spirits  rejoiced  that  it  was  his  afternoon 
for  the  car — and  not  that  of  his  brother's  family! 

As  the  last  sight  of  the  neat  green  car  with  its 
gay  occupants  disappeared  down  the  I-ocust  bor- 
dered avenue,  Anderson  slowly  drew  himself 
back  from  a  position  of  precarious  balancing, 

"i.only,  Mista  Annerson,  whut  you  is  t'ink  ol) 
dat  I'o'  (|nick  wuk,"  he  exclaimed  addressing  his 
lesser  self.  "Ah  reckon  dat  'Mr.  Tod'  done  got 
his  story  lady  fo'  slio',  an"  spects  he's  gwine  make 
huh  his  leadin'  Ia(l\,  one  of  dese  days, — dat  ah 
does!" 


J  U.ST  SMILE, 
n.  I). 


Y  F'  you  sccni  l)Iuc  and  lonely, 
I    When  all  the  world  ({oes  wronR, 
Adopt  my  little  motto, 
AnrI  clianKe  it  all  to  sohk. 

I-i  i  mil.. 


1  f  you've  a  new  horn  sorrow, 
Or  if  your  troubles  Rrow, 
Don't  tell  your  face  al)()ut  it, 
And  none  will  ever  know. 
Just  smile. 
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THE  ^MEASURE  OF  ST.  .MARY'S  — THE  THFES. 
Mrs.  Anthony  French  Merrill. 

A\'hen  first  I  saw  St.  ]\Iarv's,  in  the  early 
Spring,  it  seemed  to  nie  that  I  had  never  seen  a 
more  lovely,  happy,  well-ordered  and  stimulating- 
place  in  which  young  girls  could  grow  into 
womanhood  and  prepare  for  the  broad,  active, 
useful  and  peaceful  lives  before  them. 

We  are  all  eager  to  fit  young  women  for  so- 
cial or  business  life.  We  look  to  their  manners, 
their  intellectual  development,  their  health,  their 
ability  to  fit  into  whatever  situation  or  circum- 
stances they  meet  in  the  pleasant  and  fortunate 
future  to  which  they  go  from  school  life.  They 
may  go  in  a  thousand  different  ways  but  such  a 
training  as  St.  Mary's  gives  can  never  fail  them, 
— the  right  philosophy  of  life.  Of  course  St. 
]\Iary's  has  never  called  her  teaching  the  right 
philosophy  of  life;  she  has  never  said  a  word 
about  the  philosophy  of  life:  but  so  skillfully,  so 
steadily,  so  wisely  and  charmingly  does  she  guide, 
inform  and  educate  her  students,  that  as  they  go 
out  into  the  world  they  find  themselves  possessed 
of  something  that  stays  with  them  and  enables 
them  to  use  life  well  and  to  he  truly  happy  and 
useful  in  it.  Busy,  cheerful  times  at  St.  ^Mary's 
enrich  the  lives  of  all  the  students  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  come  under  her  influence.  What 
is  St.  Mary's  able  to  do  for  women  of  the  future 
where  new  duties,  new  demands,  new  crosses 
await  them?  Can  her  peaceful,  well-ordered  life 
make  ready  the  strong,  efficient  women  that  the 
world  is  so  sadly  in  need  of  Yes,  becauNC  what 
the  world  needs  now  St.  Mary's  can  still  give  and 
in  greater  strength. 

And  what  does  the  world  need?  Two  things: 
morale  and  capability.  St.  Mary's  offers  both. 
What  is  morale  ?  Tt  is  moral  strength,  and 
self-control, — cheerful,  calm,  undisturbed  courage 
amid  sacrifices,  struggles,  service,  even  pain  and 
poverty  and  death.   To  destroy  this  in  the  armies. 


to  destroy  this  in  the  general  \m\)\k  l)ack  of  the 
armies, — this  was  the  entire  aim  and  ixn-pose  of 
the  opposing  forces  in  time  of  war. 

It  has  been  proved  that  women  who  stood  un- 
Hinchingly  at  the  posts  of  hard  service  were  edu- 
catc'il  women  and  women  of  developed  powers 
\\hi>  |ii i^scssc'd  aNn  luK'  characlcr  and  fine  s])iril. 
Xi'MT  has  the  world  needed  the  [\'\)v.  of  women 
that  St.  Mary's  aims  to  form,  as  it  needs  her 
today.  Today  every  woman  is  bound  to  ui)lioliI 
the  morale  of  her  country,  it  is  no  less  a  patrio- 
tic duty  than  it  was  a  few  nmnths  ago.  And  Imw 
can  she  best  acci )nii)]isli  this?  I'>\-  her  >>\\u  blame- 
less living  and  her  (|itiet  but  forceful  inlhience. 
-She  can  ui)hold  the  morale  of  the  connlr\  by  fer- 
vent, humble  praver.  "In  all  things  praxcr  and 
su])plication  let  \'^>u\■  wants  he  known,"  says  the 
Scriptures.  And  this  is  certainly  a  time  when  we 
should  unceasingly  ])etition  heaven  for  our  cotni- 
try  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

What  Tennyson  .said  of  prayer  in  the  'Tdyls  of 
the  King"  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  when  he 
wrote  it : 

"For  what  arc  men,  better  tlian  sheep  or  ,L;oats, 
Who  iionrisii  a-  Mind  life  within  the  hrain. 
If  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  in  prayer 
Roth  for  themselves  and  others. 

Pray  for  my  soul— more  tln'n,s>s  are  wrought  hy  jirayer 
Than  this  world  dreams- 

So  is  the  whole  round  world  wrapped  with  golden 
chains 

.\h()ut  the  feet  of  God." 

St.  Mary's  teaclus  her  daughters  how  to  pray, 
and  teaches  them  religious  ho]X'  and  a  fortitude 
and  courage  that  comes  from  deeper  sources  than 
w'orldlv  |)r()S])eritv  of  gratified  desires,  and  all 
these  things  the  world  partictilarly  uvvAs  today. 
St.  Mary's,  however,  while  she  gives  these 
things,  also  gives  e\-ery  natural  weapon  with 
which  to  fight  the  l)altlcs  of  the  limes,  as  well  as 
every  su])er  natural  weai)on.  Women  may  he  as 
good  as  gold,  and  vet,  have  no  training.  .St. 
.Marv's  is  not  content  with  \irtue  alone,  in  her 
children,  she  aKo  w.anl^  them  bright,  intelligent 
and  cai)al)le.  The  world  nee<U  (.■Ihcicnt  women: 
women  who  refuse  to  criticise  or  gox.ip,  women 
full  (d'  the  mind  and  the  Ionc  of  ( iod  :  women 
willing  to  labor  patientl\  and  intelligently,  doing 
all  things  well  and  all  they  can, 

( )ur  boys  and  our  business  men  need  rest,  rec- 
leation  and  diversion  :  largely  these  are  in  the 
hands  of  our  women  to  create.  Women  of  well- 
trained  minds,  of  accomplishments,  women  well- 
read  and  refined,  are  the  ones  who  keep  the  pleas- 
ures of  life  at  a  fine  level.  Everywhere  today 
charming  women  of  education  and  intelligence  are 
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sought.  Modem  ediication  tends  too  much  to 
ignore  the  soul,  to  disregard  the  heart,  and  to  con- 
sider only  the  mind  and  the  body.  The  true  phil- 
osophy of  life  is  that  one  which  realizes  that  man 
is  four- fold ;  soul,  heart,  mind,  and  body  ;  that  each 
must  be  developed  and'  united  and  that  the  purpose 
of  it  all  is  rich  and  varied  development  for  God's 
honor  and  glory.  He  who  gave  us  our  talents 
will  ask  at  our  hands  their  increase.  St.  Mary's 
points  the  way  which  enables  women  to  reach  this 
goal,  and  the  measure  of  her  education  is  the  times 
— She  meets  them. 


A.MKRIC.VS  MUSIC 

A  change  in  tlie  situation  whicli  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  so  acidly  defined  as  "W'e  haven't  had 
any  American  composers  for  two  liundred  years'', 
was  brought  alxwt  by  the  war's  victorious  ending, 
{•'or  long  years  a  steady  stream  of  foreign  pianists, 
singers  and  violinists  have  come  to  America  to  re- 
turn home,  nothing  less  than  financially  revived, — 
all  this  while  our  native  musicians  were  stolidly 
ignored  and  never  given  the  slightest  preference 
or  encouragement.  A  few  of  the  foreign  musi- 
cians played  some  compositions  by  our  jM'ized 
MacDowell:  the  rest  left  without  discovering  any 
American  music  at  all. 

Probably  the  best  e.\])lanatii)n  of  this  condition 
is  the  fact  that  the  two  most  im])ortanl  oi)eratic 
institutions  in  this  country,  entirely  su])ported  l)y 
American  money,  are  so  heavily  bound  with  for- 
eign contracts  that  even  if  they  would,  they  could 
not  fjive  .Americans  attention.  The  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  ranee,  C Germany,  Italy,  and  Rus- 
sia prepared  for  their  present  success  by  constant 
presentation  and  this  is  only  the  natural  result  of 
what  recognition  will  accomplish.  What  a  mass 
of  foreign  jjropaganda  American  music  has  had 
t<)  fight  against!  i'rior  to  1914  (ierman  publish- 
ers boun<l  American  firms  by  contract  to  sell  cer- 
tain tlioi'sands  of  dollars  worth  of  German 
"editions".  C'orsec|iiently  we  have  had  to  com- 
I  etc  with  the  ol)stacIe  of  forcerl  sales. 

.Siulfienly.  the  i)nl)lic  realized  the  distinct  i)aral- 
lel  between  the  inventor  in  the  mechanical  field 
and  creator  in  the  realm  of  nnisic.  'i'hey  had 
({iven  the  former  a  chance,  the  encouragement,  the 
latter — nothing.  So,  they  gave  the  .\meri(aii 
composer  his  rightful  hearing,  were  stupefied  at 
hi)*  l»linflne-.s,— I  !<•  has  done  the  rest  anrl  to  sncli 
I  degre<-  thai  tlie  siorv  In-comcs  a  happicT  one 
(ofell. 

To  begin  willi.  New  \nrU  londiulors  dcdarcl 


their  intentions  of  encouraging  our  music,  and  in- 
stantly presented  a  great  amount  of  it.  Then,  in- 
stead if  presenting  mediocre,  foreign  music  be- 
cause it  was  foreign,  our  artists  presented  their 
own  music,  which  was  enthusiastically  welcomed 
— because  it  was  good.  They  immediately  did 
away  with  the  objection  of  concert  singers,  emi- 
nent and  as]5irant,  a  generous  proportion  of  the 
Americas,  who  persistently  declared  that  Eng- 
lish was  not  to  be  attempted  without  ofifending 
their  artistic  sensibilities!  Hear  Madame  Patti's 
direct  answer  to  the  question,  "Is  English  a  good 
language  to  sing?" — "English  is  not  a  good  lan- 
guage to  sing  only  to  those  who  do  not  know  how 
to  sing  it." 

Inflamed  with  ])atriotism  and  zeal,  the  artists 
we  proudly  claim  as  our  own,  threw  their  elYorts 
to  the  task  of  bringing  our  music  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. Last  season  Josef  Hofman,  the  distin- 
guished pianist,  ])ut  to  his  credit  an  event  as  un- 
usual as  it  was  patricjtic  by  playing  an  entire  re- 
cital of  American  compositions.  In  the  glorious 
(lays  of  Madame  Patti,  crowded  audiences  have 
listened  in  breathless  silence  as  she  sang  "Home, 
Sweet  1  lome",  the  softest  notes  of  her  supreme 
voice  carrying  each  word  with  a  beauty  of  tone 
alive  with  tenderness  and  meaning. 

Madame  Xordica  whose  artistic  position  was 
unassailable  proved  the  foremost  figure  in  the  new 
movement.  She  could  do  as  she  willed  and  she 
willed  success  for  .America  with  all  her  might. 
.She  eagerly  sought  songs  by  her  countrymen  and 
sang  these  throughout  the  L'nited  States  and 
lun-ope.  In  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  Dia- 
mond jubilee,  she  gave  a  si^lendid  impetus  to 
.\merican  songs,  which  fairly  soared  in  favor 
from  then  on.  It  was  she  who  made  tireless  prop- 
aganda for  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman  and  his 
"Land  of  the  Sky-IMue  Water";  for  James 
Roger's  "At  jjarting":  for  Nevin's  "Mighty  Lak 
a  Rose".  .She  knew  that  on  the  practical  interest 
shown  by  every  one  of  us  depended  the  future  of 
our  music. 

Hecause  of  i-nconragenient  and  enthusiastic 
su|)|)ort,  our  salon  nnisic  now  siu'passes  in  real 
worth  the  salon  music  of  an)'  other  countrj'.  We 
delight  to  play  it  for  our  friends  because  we  know 
its  acknowledged  superiority.  There  is  one  thing 
\vc  must  ail  do  am!  that  is  place  oiu"  authors  as 
centres  of  the  inuMcal  world.  Why?  I'ecau.se  a 
peo|)lc  is  jiKlgcil  by  its  music,  and  since  our  own 
innsic  liolds  ;i  nnivcisal  apjical  \\r  nnist  sing  it, 
plav  it,  teacii  it,  rccoinnicnd  it,  cicli  ;ind  every  one 
of  us,  to  prove  its  bcanlv  ;inil  oin-  ,\ iiicricanism. 
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■"Our  courtry  needs  Wdnicn  of  cliaraclcr  and  efficiencv  :  Iiclp  St.  Mary's  to 
train  theni"  is  llie  slo^i^an  tor  an  ".\i)i;eal"  made  in  behalf  of  the  St.  Mary's  College 
(,1nb  lUiilding  Fnnd  l)y  the  .\hininae  and  tlie  members  of  St.  Mary's  Xotre  Dame 
College  Club  of  Chicago. 

Tlie  universal  demand  for  ecUication  in  i^encral,  and  foi-  hiL^hcr  ('(hication  in 
particular,  brought  with  it  the  necessity  for  j^rralci-  facilities,  1)iiildin,<4s.  e(|uip- 
ments,  etc..  throughout  the  country.  It  was  for  this  pinposc  the  Appt^al  s|)rang 
into  existence:  that  former  students  ma\-  aid  their  Alma  Mater  in  her  work  of 
Qiristian  education;  that  lhe\-  ma\  help  to  form  worthy,  loval  citizens  and  fellow 
countrymen:  and  that  the\  may  afford  means  for  greater  jihysical,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual development  to  deserving  |)ersons. 

Benjamin  Franklin  voiced  the  true  .American  spirit  of  today  wdien  he  said, 
"Education  and  religious  training  mean  the  safeguarding  of  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation",  and  in  no  better  way  can  that  same  patriotism  be  shown  than  by 
assisting  in  the  great  work  of  education. 

The  Appeal  has  met  with  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  students  of  St. 
Mary's  now  residing  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Tnion.  This  interest  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  jjrivate  donations  and  in  various  wa}s,  socials,  etc.,  for  in- 
creasing the  fund,  devised  by  the  se\eral  State  Chairmen  of  the  organization  and 
their  earnest  co-laborers. 

The  Ciii.Mi-s  will  take  pleasure  in  printing  from  time  to  time  the  jirogress  of 
ihe  work  as  re];orte<l  bv  the  chairmen  to  the  Ivxecutive  C'onnnittee  in  Chicago. 

The  Appeal  is  made,  also,  to  the  interested  friends  and  benefactors  of  St. 
Mary's,  as  well  as  to  all  who  may  desire  to  have  some  i)art  in  our  work. 


NOT  MS. 

— As  the  Cm. M ICS  goes  to  press  annonnce:nent 
(  f  St.  Mary's  enrollment  uj)  to  date,  for  the  oi>eii- 
ing  of  the  Scholastic  Year  l'C'()-21.  is  410. 

— Sincere  congratulations  are  reverentl\  otter- 
ed to  Si.sters  M.  Kditha,  M.  Xazareth  an  1  M. 
Teresa  for  the  Fiftieth  anniversary  (  .\ugust  l.-^  ) 
of  their  Religious  Profession.  1  frjnor  bestowed 
by  mere  creatures  pale  to  insignificance  when  we 
try  to  estimate  that  reward  which  the  .Master  has 
in  store  for  lengthened  service  in  devotefl  con- 
secration. 

— For  the  Jubilee  liand  of  July  1,^:  Sisters  M. 
Zoe  of  the  Angels,  M.  Frnestine,  M.  Morence. 
M.  Candida.  M.  Othelia.  M.  Marietta.  .\L  Imma- 
cules,  M.  .Monzo,  M.  Edwin,  M.  Cecil,  M.  Fad- 
islaus,  M.  Isadora,  M.  .\ngesia,  M.  llluminala 
and  M.  Euthochium,  we  heartily  wisli  that  the 
silver  sheen  on  tlieir  twenty- five  years  of  service 
may  increase  in  the  brilliancy  of  love  as  it  turns 
to  gold. 


— .Sejitember  4  and  (  )ctober  4  are  calendar 
(la_\  s  for  .^t.  Mary's  as  they  are  for  the  other 
legalized  women  of  C  .\.  The  faculty  and 
student^  are  ])lanning  for  acti\'e  demonstration 
of  their  capabilit\  as  citizens  on  .Xovember  2. 

—  .\ormal  work  and  attendance  at  the  Xotre 
1  )ame  Cniversitv  .Summer  .School  caused  the 
months  of  July  and  .\ugust  to  ])ass  with  seeming- 
!v  unusual  swiftness. 

— Ju^t  take  a  peep  at  the  Studebaker  Si.x  Cylin- 
der Car.  then  guess  the  owner.  VOU 

— .St  Mary's  gives  a  mother's  blessing  on  the 
wedded  lives  of  Mrs.  John  R.  I'illow  (Jean  l':iiz- 
abeth  Duffy).  I'.utler.  I'a.;  .Mrs.  Walter  j(),se|)h 
Curley  (Marguerite  Cowan),  I'ittsburgh.  I'a.: 
Mrs.  John  Henry  Markel  (  Carita  O" I'.rien  ) .  Fin- 
coin,  .Xeb. 

—  I'^ormer  Academics  will  !)<■  ])leased  to  learn 
that  .Misses  .\lar\  I'urnam  and  Thelma  i  loenev 
are  domiciled  in  the  ui^rth  wing  of  the  convent. 
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— Reports  from  "'I'm-;  Aim'i:ai,  "  in  .Michigan, 
Ohio  and  Nebraska  are  cxcec<hn^ly  gratifying. 
Other  states  are  closely  following  in  the  wake. 

— Among  the  students  St.  .Mary's  has  register- 
ed as  ■'children  of  her  children"  (lenevieve  (St. 
Clair)  Bohannon.  Jean  (Demjisy)  Duncan,  Lu- 
cile  (Mc(iovern)  (ileason,  lleatrice  (O'.Xeil) 
Rea.  Dorothy  (Brady)  King,  .Margaret  (Hutch- 
inson) ^McCrohan,  Margaret  (Wallace)  .Mellett. 
Charlotte  and  Mary  Frances  (  Britten)  Reynolds, 
Jane  (  W'urzburger)  Sommerfeld,  Louise  (Coady) 
Cartier,  Lenore  (  Beck  1  Maley,  Marice  (Healy) 
Murphy.  Helen  (Heckard)  Daily,  Josephine 
(  W'erten )  McCarthy  and  Marian  (McGarry) 
Collopy. 


— Loving  sympathy  and  prayers  are  offered  for 
the  beloved  mother  of  .\rminta  Sturla-Canale,  for 
the  devoted  husband  and  little  son  of  Cecelia 
Buddy-Dandurant  and  fm-  Kathryn  Roach-Finn 
whose  deaths  occurred  during  vacation. 


RKLICdOFS  CKRK.MOXIES  .\T  ST.  ^[.\RY•S, 
NOTRE  1).\MF.,  LXni.VX.V. 
.VrcrsT  \S.  1920. 

Kryiiolr  of  the  Retreat — Intelligence  and  I'aitli. 
f'raetiee — Praise.   Reverence,  Service. 

'I'he  .\nnual  Retreats  for  the  -Xovices  and  Pro- 
fessed members  of  the  Connnunity  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross  with  the  ceremonies  of  Reli- 
gions Reception  and  Profession  were  held  in  the 
Guirch  of  Loretto,  Sunday,  .\ugust  1.^. 

The  Retreat  for  the  older  members  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  .Mertz,  S.  J.  of  Cdiicago. 
and  that  for  the  novices  by  the  Rev.  Iv  .\lann- 
hardt,  S.  J.  of  St.  Louis. 

In  tile  absence  of  tlie  i>ishoi)  of  the  diocese,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  J.  Alerding.  ihc  Kt.  Rev.  Josei)h 
Ix'Crand,  C.  .S.  C.  of  Dacca,  India,  presided  al 
the  ceremonies  of  investiture  and  perpetual  vows, 
and  celebrated  the  Mass  which  followed.  (  )fficers 
of  tlie  Mass  were:  Rev.  Jo>^e|)h  Callagher,  C.  .S. 
C..  assistant  priest:  Revs.  Iiernard  Mulloy,  C.  .S. 
C.  and  .Matlliew  (ileason.  deacons  of  honor;  Rev. 
William  Bolj^er,  C.  S.  ('..  deacon  of  the  Mass; 
Kcv.  William  f  iassensniitli,  snbdcacon  ;  Rev.  Wil- 
liam k.  Connor.  C,  .S.  C,  master  of  cercnK)nies. 
The  scrnvrti  of  the  <lay  was  by  Ncv.  I". 

.Mannhanlt.    Text ;  Wlif>  is  she  that  (omclli  fi)i  th 

(  antirle  of  t  ;mtides,  \  I,  0. 


.Xniong  the  Rev.  Clergy  j^resent  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary were:  The  X'ery  Rev.  A.  Roy,  C.  S.  C,  Pro- 
vincial, ^lontreal,  Canada;  the  Revs.  J.  J.  hVench, 
C.  S.  C. :  Thos.  \  agnier,  C.  S.  C. ;  J.  Burns,  C.  S. 
C. ;  W.  P.  Lennartz,  C.  S.  C.  ;  T.  P.  Irving,  C.  S. 
C,  J.  J.  .Margraf,  C.  S.  C. ;  T.  Crowley,  C.  S.  C. ; 
W  A.  .Moloney,  C.  S.  C. ;  J.  Maguire,  C.  S.  C. ; 
R.  Collentine,  C.  S.  C,  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  ;  David  Conway,  Woodstock,  111. ;  J.  E.  Dil- 
lon, I'T.  Wayne,  Ind. ;  T.  E.  Dillon,  Mishawaka, 
Ind.;  P.  J.  Carroll,  C.  S.  C,  South  Bend,  Ind.; 
|.  (iillen,  Cairo,  111.  :  .\.  J.  Hoenninger,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  ;  Clias.  (  )'l  lara,  Indian  Head,  Ind. ;  R.  J.  Ren- 
ilian,  Davcnixirt,  Iowa. 

The  following  arc  the  names  of  the  young- 
ladies  who  were  admitted  into  the  Novitiate  and 
who  henceforth  will  be  known  as  Sisters  of  the 
I  lolv  Cross  : 

Miss  .Mice  W'iniherly,  .\ustin,  Texas,  Sister  Al.  .Alice 
Clare;  .Mi^s  {{lizaheth  McDougal,  Falls  City,  Neb.,  Sister 
M.  Helen;  .Miss  .Vgnes  Rauh,  Ottawa  City.  Ohio,  Sister 
.Miriam  Joseph  :  Miss  Ruth  Carney,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Sister  .M.  Ruth  Gertrude:  .Miss  Emily  Bond,  Salt  Lake. 
Utah,  Sister  .M.  .\nne  Catherine;  Miss  Bernadette  Geh- 
ring.  South  Heud,  Ind,  Sister  M,  Rose  Bernard;  Miss 
\'ict(iria  Diehl,  l.anciister.  Pa.,  Sister  M.  Victoria;  Aliss 
Vt^ncs  llillikt,  I'nsky,  Ala.,  Sister  M.  John  F"rancis ; 
.Miss  Cl.in.li:,  Kedmnnd,  Xew  York  City.  Sister  M. 
Agnes  Claii.lia;  Miss  I'lorencc  Schuette,  Chicago,  III., 
Sister  .M.  I'lnrencr  (  lire:  Miss  Hertilde  Walsh,  Duluth, 
.Minn.,  SiMer  .M .  Wr.m.K  Miss  .\l:n-ie  Luther,  South 
l!end,  Ind.,  Sister  Ann.i  Cecde  ;  .Miss  Fll/aheth  Wil- 
liams, Chic.igo.  111..  Sister  M.  I'li/e:  .Miss  Wilhelmina 
\\'el)er,  l'"(irt  Wayne,  Ind.,  Sistei'  .M.  Rose  Monica;  .Miss 
Helen  ()'ll;ira,  .Marion.  In. I..  Sister  Teresa  Carmel ; 
.Miss  .Margaret  Call.dian,  Peoria.  111.,  Sister  M.  Louis 
Irene;  Miss  Marie  ICggleston,  Grand  Rapids,  .Mich., 
Sister  .M.  hrederick;  .Miss  Agnes  Hayden,  Indian  Head, 
Md.,  Sister  .M.  .Mphon/.etta ;  Miss  Theresa  Jankowiak, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Sister  M.  Dorothy  Cecilc :  Miss  Hed- 
wigc  Smncinska,  South  I'lcnd,  Ind.,  Sister  M,  .Adalia, 

P('r])ctual,  iir  i'"iiial  \'o\\s  were  pninouuced  by: 
Sister  Aini.-i  .M:iii,i,  Sister  M.  Herisiino,  Sister  M. 
Teclita.  Sister  .M.  I'.mcrent-a.  Sister  M.  Dcs  Victories, 
Sister  M.  Reiny,  Sistci-  .M.  I  )e  Ricci.  Sister  M.  Ger- 
trudina,  Sister  M.  Deotill.i,  Sister  Maria  Gennua,  Sister 
,\1.  i'elronilla.  Sister  M,  lliigh(tt;i.  Sister  ,M.  I'lorita, 
Sister  M.  .Madeline.  Sister  .M.  .\gnesin,i.  Sister  M. 
I'"idelm;i,  Sister  Rose  Marie,  Sister  .M.  Denyse,  Sister 
.Maria  Ador;it,-i. 

The  n<)\'iccs  wlm  prnni uiin'cd  1cin|iin"ary  vows 
were  : 

Sister  .\l.  Ann  h.li/.iheth.  Sister  .M,  Sylvia,  Sister  M. 
(ieorganna,  Sis|,i  kosi'  .Mary,  Sister  M,  ,\ug\istella, 
Sister  ,M.  i'lorenlirie.  Sister  .Maria  .\nasl;isia.  Sister  ,M. 
I'rancesca,  .Sister  Marie  de  l-ouriles,  .Sister  M.  I'.hren 
triiile,  .Sister  .M.  Clare  Assisi,  Sister  M,  .Anna  Louise. 
Sister        .Mar.  <  llina.  Sister  J.iseph  Maria,- 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
mporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Milhnery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

I'e  make  nnd  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  goods  required  by  different 
Religious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

lO.stablished  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

• 

l.iike,  I  iiion  and  Ea«j;lc  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

W  e  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
(liiral)ility  and  art.    As  agents  for 
ihc  leadinij  makers,  we  are  con- 
st.uilly  prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  hitcst  and  best  in  shoes. 

W'e  ha\  e  always  striven  for  the 
l>c^t    traiie;    for   the   custom  of 
those  \vh(i  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
snrtnient  is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of   Notre   Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month;  two 
months    or   more,  35 
cents    a    month;  one 
year,     $4;     by  mail, 
postage  paid   cash  in 
advance. 

Sppcial  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

K.slimate.s  Furnished  on  Application. 

M<  »nl  Sky  M^hts,  Tin,  Siate,  Tile  nnd 
iron  Rooflni^. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310   W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

Priojits'  Ailis.     ^           Priests'  Supplies. 
Uirottas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

LINGEL<&KUEHN 

PERFECT 

ver  Opera  House  BIdg.    Personal  Attention 

nffi.-       "ome  5842                        Home  570i 
Bell  886              '^'^"'^^"'^'^  Bell  3561 

BR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

IE    1.   W.   LOWER  DECORATING 

COMPANY 
BXaVISITE  FRAMKS  ANIJ  GIFTS 

PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
11     Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
me  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

I.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5.392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
f)pp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— \he  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Belter  Floral  Co 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  C« 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  U. 
131  North  Michigan  Street 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make-  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


The  White  House 
washington 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  botli  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  /  zi'ould  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  wisely  as  possible  to  the  new  conditions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  through 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  Wir.SON. 

Hon.  I-'ranki.in  K.  Lank, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


October,  1920 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 


'Mirror"  C«ndle«  sold  here  exclusively. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postofflee, 
11&-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
BOTH     PBONBS  86t 

DaTlea    Lanndrr   Co..   234&-S1  Cottace 
GroTe  Ave.,  CbicaKo,  Phone 
Calumet  1070. 


Stpite 


Frank 
Mayr 
<Sc  Sons 

Jewelers 

Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


1)11.  JOIIH  n.  BM.IS.  OpIomrtHat. 

Butt*  tlJ.  J.  M.   H.  Jiiillrllng. 
Sonth    Ilrnd,  Indiana. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Wa»hington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TOSELLTHE 
And  it  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Builders  of  ref rlceratom  of 
all  atyles  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estlmatos  free. 

r  Hill  street,  KISNDAL.L.VILL.B,  IITD. 


Eyes  Examined 

(ilannci  Proprriy  Killcil 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS 
2m  S.  Mich.  St. 

IM   \'m  Holh  I'lii.nri 


Electric 
Appliances 


Are  most  convenient  and  economical 
for  use  In  preparing  meals  or  dainty 
luncheons.   No  waste  of  time  or  heat 

— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electric 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co., 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON.  MASa 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Tour  Business.    Established  18U 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chill  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY, 

Yellow  Taxicab  and 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  Avenue 
Bell  Phones  Home  Phones 

614  6616 
22  6021 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVICE 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's,  for 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  60o 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passenger 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  for  all  I 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonable. 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Office:— Yard  and  Mill,  8.  Mlohlffaa  i 

St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  Street , 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  anal 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone.  1474  Bell  Phone.  6< 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOn,  DECORATOB  AHTJ 
PAINTBR 

820  BAST  COLFAX  AVBITVB. 


Hollingsworlh-Tumer  Co. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

We  ipecialize  in  fancy  Bricki  &  Moldi 

831  South  Main  St.     South  Bend,  Ind. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature.  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
Science,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
cial School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 


CATALCCUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO   THE  REGISTRAR. 


You  Summer  School  Students  who  want  a  real  luncheon  or  a  place 
to  entertain  your  visiting  friends  should  eat  at  the 

ROBERTSON  STORE  TEA  ROOM 

Daily  Luncheon  1  I  to  5  P.  M. 
Fruit  Salads,  Chicken  Salads,  Sandwiches,  Home  Made  Pies,  Ice  Cream,  Cakes 


>t.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
bartered  in  1867.  Is  prepared  to  iin- 
art  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 

on.    Music    and    art    receive  special 

tention. 

The  building's  and  extensive  grounds 
ake  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
hool. 

For    terms  address 
SISTERS    OF    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  AiiKeln's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL,. 

Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Hoosier) 

wank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend,  Ind. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

<  onductcd    by    the    Sixters    of  the 
Holy  Croas. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Plospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  looms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Notre   Dame   Ave.   and  Mndi.ion  Street 
SOUTH   IlEXD,  IND. 


I  An  Ideal  Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  t'atholie  .MaKiixinr. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  the 
Blessed  Dirgin 

2C  pp.  Imp.  8vo.     I'ublished  weekly  and 
monthly.     With  illustrations. 
1  The  Greatest   Variety  of  Good 

ReadinK  by  the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year.  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscriber.-?.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shilling.-f.  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notre  Dame,  Ind..  V.  S.  A. 
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TO  FATIJI'.R  SORIN. 


S.   M.  K. 

lJ|)on  a  fragile  scroll 

l'"()r  otlier  hands  in  after  years  to  cull 

its  willing  loveliness,  the  great  iiinsician  leaves 

The   frnitage  of  his  artist  soni  ; 

i^itt  thou  hast  made 

Of  ehildrens'  hearts  thy  scroll,  and  (lod 

Will  cull  the  fruitage  of  thine  ai)()stolic  soul  in  ii\( 

'ID  His  trmeh  swift-responsive  unafraid. 


ST.  MARY'S  CHIMES 

 CHIMES  ARE  SWEET  WHEN  THE  METAL  IS  SOUND 
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THE  FROST  MOXTH 

Clara  SeLegue,  '21 

A  String  of  mist-pearls  clasped  around 
^  The  throat  of  morn,  the  earth  all  gowned 
In  changing  color,  no  hue  found 

That's  sober ; — 
A  troop  of  Fairies  of  the  Frost 
On  every  wind  and  sunljeani  tossed. 
And  every  leaf  with  sta.rs  endiossed — 
That's  October. 


LOCAL  COLOR  L\  WESTERN 
LITERATURE. 

Mary-Ethel  Hollidav,  '20. 

THE  second  discovery  of  America,  or  its 
recognition  in  the  literary  world,  simultane- 
ous with  the  settling  of  the  West,  was  due 
to  the  school  of  local  color  which  came  into 
prominence  at  this  time.  American  literature  had 
its  beginning  in  the  writings  of  the  colonists: 
however,  they  were  foreigners  and  adh.ereil 
closely  to  the  methods  and  style  of  their  mother 
tongue.  Their  literature,  written  in  the  struggle 
for  political  and  spiritual  freedom,  was  essen- 
tially practical.  It  served  them  as  a  necessary 
tool. 

Later,  in  the  folk-literature  appeared  the  first 
indigenous  American  spirit.  And  this  was  not 
produced  until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
when  the  writers  were  true  Americans,  Ijorn  and 
bred  in  America.  With  them  the  spirit  of  the 
Xew  World  entered  our  literature.  The  growth 
away  from  English  influence,  toward  American 
independence  and  ideals,  had  l)een  steady  since 
the  first  days  of  colonization,  paving  the  way  lor 
a  new  type  of  literature.  When  the  nation  began 
to  extend  its  borders  westward  the  developmeiit 
was  marked.  In  his  song  of  "The  Kansas  I'.nii- 
grants,"  \\'hittier  compares  them  with  the  col- 
onists : 

"W'e  cross  the  prairie  as  of  old 
The  Pilgrims  crossed  the  sea. 

To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East 
The  homestead  of  the  free." 


The  >aiue  magic  touch  of  freedom  that  tin- 
emigranis  i\-h  in  the  va^l  wildernesses  marked 
their  and   ilien"  \\ritni->.    The   West,  yet 

une\|.lM,V(l,  was  llieir  own  possession  and  with 
assurance  tlic\  xcnlured  far  into  it,  writing  of 
their  e.xiien.  iu  as  ihey  went.  It  was  a  land  of 
discovery  and  i  .  nuance,  and  conse(|Uently  the 
opening  u|)  of  the  W  est  w  as  a  never-ceasing  reve- 
lation. As  the  I'aiglishnien  answereij  (he  call  of 
treedom,  so  the  emigrants  resijonded  to  the  call 
of  ad\enture. 

True  it  is,  the  early  literature  of  ihe  nation  had 
been  theological,  historical,  and  political.  Hut  the 
un])recedenled  experience  of  the  path  breakers  of 
the  West  re(|uired  a  diti'erenl  st}  le  of  e.\])ression 
—  something  uni(jue  to  corresijond  to  their  new 
mode  (d'  life.  They  were,  of  necessity,  inno- 
vators not  inu'tators. 

In  this  westward  nio\enient  were  i)eople  of 
every  kind,  from  every  state,  from  e\er\-  walk 
of  life,  who  had  sex'ered  all  former  ties.  Like  a 
"picares(|ue  journt'\ "'  was  that  of  these  incongrui- 
li'.'s  from  e\cry  section.  I'nlike  their  forefathers, 
lliese  wanderers  were  bent  ni)on  no  s|)ecial  ])ur- 
pose  in  \\liate\t-r  literature  the\'  created,  conse- 
quenlly  it  was  spontaneous.  .\s  the  lives  and 
writings  of  the  colonists  had  been  alike  in  their 
seriousness,  so  the  later  .\mericans  went  to  the 
other  extreme.  The\-  indulged  in  absolute  free- 
dom from  old  cusU)nis,  in  both  life  and  letters. 
l,iterar\  lutai  in  their  midst  no  longer  followed 
tile  con\ ciU  ional  l''.ni;Hsli  literar\  forms,  ^'et 
llieie  was  .ainon^  them  a  new  ami  e\fi'  increasing 
feeling  '  if  nalionahlx  and  unit}'. 

The  inheri(e<l  lileralnre  of  the  Colonial  genera- 
tions was  a  direct  preparation  for  the  literature 
later  to  be  created  out  of  the  lU'W  country  itself. 
'I  hese  same  people  who  colonized  the  great  West 
and  made  ii  a  part  of  the  new  nation  contributed 
a  lasiiiiL;  ,iildition  to  literature  in  the  poem  and 
stMiw  of  si  long  local  color  and  atmosi)here ;  "e.x- 
periences  vividly  felt  being  tran.scribed  in  the 
words  of  those  who  did  or  closely  observed  the 
deeds."  says  the  critic,  (leorge  E.  Woodberry.  It 
was  inevitable  that  ilu  life  west  of  the  former 
l)arriers  should  soon  be  reliected  in  all  their  writ- 
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ings,  resulting  in  a  new  literary  era  distinguished 
by  the  additional  element,  A\"estcrn  literature. 

The  rapid  development  of  new  territories  was 
paralleled  quite  equally  by  a  growth  of  interest  in 
new  land  being  opened  up  to  the  world.  As  the 
wild  and  picturesque  country  was  ricli  in  incident 
and  adventure  heretofore  undescribed.  the 
curious  nation  enthusiastically  welcomed  the  first 
artist  to  paint  the  pictures  of  the  new  scenes. 
Bret  Harte,  an  easterner,  was  that  artist,  and  he 
vividly  portrayed  w-estern  life  in  his  short  stories. 
He  was  the  pioneer  in  the  literary  art  and  profes- 
sion of  the  West. 

Harte  was  not  the  fir.st  American  who  em- 
ployed local  color,  but  it  is  he  who  pojiularized  it, 
and  realized  the  extent  of  its  value.  His  writings 
were  essentially  original  in  form,  containing  a 
startling  touch  of^  realism.  He  introduced  new 
and  permanent  elements  of  setting,  in  wliicli 
.spirit  and  background  harmonize  perfectly. 
California  as  a  background,  and  characters  as 
true  to  life  as  those  of  Dickens,  Harte  created 
his  well-colored  short  stories  which  immediately 
brought  him  fame. 

Ilarte  said  that,  he  "set  out  deliberately  to  add 
a  new  province  to  American  literature."  All  of 
his  efforts  are  seen  to  be  toward  a  peculiarly 
characteristic  Western  .\merican  lilerature,  and 
in  this  realm  he  was  successful.  He  gave  Cali- 
fornia such  a  place  in  literature  as  that  of  the 
Hudson  created  by  Irving.  He  was  the  "Cali- 
fornia Irving."  and  the  "California  Dickens," 
combining  the  Irving  sketch  and  the  Dickens 
character  analysis. 

However,  it  was  not  the  West  as  a  whole  that 
Harte  i)r)rtrayed.  He  .sought  his  literary  material 
in  rcmf)te  i)laces  and  was  attracted  by  the  unusual 
and  the  tnicxpeclcd.  liis  stories  are  more  like 
fla.slilights  or  photographs  of  certain  jieculiar 
situations  than  careful  studies  of  human  life. 
^'ct  the  glim|)ses  he  has  given  us  of  dramatic  inci- 
dents in  human  experience  are  lasting  ones  which 
have  not  lf>st  any  of  their  color  in  the  ])assing  of 
years.  The  material  which  Ilarte  discovered  in 
his  observation  of  the  crude  frontier  life,  he  has 
faithfully  portrayed.  He  is  the  true  i)rose  repre- 
venlativc  of  the  Western  spirit. 

Ilarte  is  directly  contrasted  by  the  poet  n(  the 
Sierra"*,  Joaf|uin  Miller.  Harte  was  the  highly 
educated  i)rf»duct  of  the  l*"ast.  who  sojfmrned  in 
the  Wc«.t  seeking  material  ff)r  his  ])ictures.  Hav- 
ing ffrtind  and  U"^ed  this,  he  was  glarl  to  leave  the 


country  which  he  had  pictured  to  the  world. 
Pattee  calls  Harte  an  "onlooker,"  but  says  Miller 
"emerged  from  the  materials  he  worked  in." 

Miller's  education  was  scanty,  and  his  wTitings 
were  prom])ted  first  of  all  b\'  his  whole-souled 
devotion  to  the  West,  of  which  he  was  a  real 
])art.  He  grew  up  in  what  one  of  his  poems 
terms,  "a  mighty  nation  moving  West."  His 
earliest  years  were  spent  pn  the  frontier.  This 
partly  explains  his  unjimited  enthusiasm  and  in- 
tense love  for  the  mountains,  plains,  and  deserts, 
so  evident, in  all  his  writings.  He  had  an  unriv- 
alled kiidw  ledge  of  the  country  of  which  he 
writes. 

In  quality,  Joaquin  Miller's  poetry  differs  as 
the  landscape  itself  in  strength  and  grandeur. 
Sonic  parts  are  much  finer  than  others.  He  al- 
ways portrays  the  ideal  western  life  in  his  work, 
and  although  his  realistic  touches  are  splendid, 
they  are  surpassed  by  Harte  who  pictured  con- 
crete scenes  more  exactly. 

While  Harte  strove  to  ])resent  tinique  situa- 
tions. Miller  covered  a  much  wider  scope,  deal- 
ing with  western  life  more  in  its  entirety.  The 
])oet  sings  of  it  as  the  ideal  life,  oifering  free- 
dom and  op])ortunity  to  all  who  seek  it.  Joaquin 
.Miller  loved  the  West  with  a  native  passion  and 
writes  cliiellv  of  nature.  In  his  descriptions  of 
the  ranges,  the  deserts,  and  the  broad  sweep  of 
the  i)lains  there  is  rich  coloring.  He  writes  with 
an  unchanging  devotion  : 

"Sicrr;NS,  and  ottTnal  U'lils 

Of  snow  llial  llasli  o'er  i)attlcimMits 

Of  mountains!    My  land  of  tlic  sini, 
.'\ni  1  not  true?    Have  1  not  done 
things  for  thine,  for  thee  aJonc, 
O,  .sun-land,  sea-land,  thou  mine  own?" 

lie  has  a  swee])  ami  a  \'astness  that  is  not 
found  in  any  other  American  poet,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  West  characterizes  his  lines: 

"Room!  room  to  turn  round  in,  to  Ineatlie  and 
he  free, 

To  grow  to  he  giant,  to  sail  ;is  the  sea 
With  tin-  spec.I  of  the  wind  on  ;i  steed  with 
ins  mane 

■|'o  the  wind,  uithoni   palliw.iy  or  route  or  a 

.\s  llaric  makes  ns  think  of  Diekens,  so  Miller 
recalls .  r.yron.  Tlicy  share  the  same  love  of 
clemcnlal  grandeur  ami  of  fi'eedoin.  ( 'onse- 
(|nently  he  has  ;u(|nire.l  ihe  lillc  (,f  the  "(  )reg(ui 
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Miller  detines  poetry,  saying',  "To  nie  a  i)i)eiii 
must  be  a  picliu-e."  and  ciiaracteri^tically  he  in- 
sists that  it  be  drawn  from  nature.  rhi>  individ- 
ualist lived  so  clo>e  to  natiu-e  himself  that  his 
"Songs  of  the  Sierras'"  are  realistic  and  lasting- 
representations.  They  ring  true  to  the  scenes 
they  paint  and  are  as  gorgeous  in  coloring  as  is 
the  California  landscape  itself.  1  lis  richly  colored 
poems  of  the  i)laius.  the  Indian  cam]i,  the  mine, 
the  mountain,  the  herd,  and  the  trail  have  been 
welcoiued  pictiues  in  poetry. 

The  third  great  writer  ni  the  mid-nineleenlli 
century  West  is  .Mark  Twain.  Like  Miller  he 
was  a  i)art  of  the  W  est  itself.  Me  lived  the  life 
and  experienced  the  deeds  of  which  he  wrote. 
Ilarte  was  the  artist  of  the  time,  and  .Mark 
Twain,  the  bard.  I 'nci msci' nisl\-  he  had  ab- 
sorbed the  life  and  s[)iril  id'  Western  American- 
ism, and  this  he  ])om-C(|  fdrth  in  hi-^  w  rilin--,  a 
clear  voice  of  those  tiiues.  There  a  ma-^s  nf 
folk-lore  in  his  books,  revealing  the  fad  that  this 
humorist  of  the  West  had  the  (|ualities  inherent 
in  the  old  epic  singer,  lie  ablx  interpreted  and 
criticised  the  people  nf  the*  lime  gi\ing  the 
sjjirit  of  the  day  with  little  intrusion  of  hi-  mwh 
personal  ideas.  He  imparted  a  llnrd  and  great 
characteristic  to  the  literature  of  the  times  in 
iiis  humor.  His  pages  are  filled  with  the  laughter 
of  the  West.  The  i)e(jple  were  fun  I'.ving  and 
found  enjoyment  in  the  oddities  in  their  mid^t. 
These  are  the  people  Mark  Twain  describes,  .'^^o 
true  to  the  real  life  of  the  ])lains  is  Ik-  in  his 
writings  that  as  an  hi^ldrian  he  also  has  had 
recognition.  His  ])ictures  are  in  a  sense  the  mo>t 
complete  and  accurate  we  have  of  a  great  age 


that  .\merica  will  never  repeat.  "Roughing  It"  is 
a  grajihic  story  of  experiences  in  an  history- 
making  e|)och  which  no  pioneer  can  forget.  He 
uses  a  canvas  as  vast  as  that  of  the  pnet.  Miller. 
"Roughing  It"  bubbles  over  with  the  joy,  the 
high  spirits,  ;md  the  excitement  of  (hose  marvel- 
ous da\s  wlu'ii  the  We^t  and  llie  author  were 
young  tiigellu'r,  llnnior  is  never  lacking  in  his 
vivid  portrayals  of  men  and  nature  in  the  fron- 
livv  li  fe. 

I  hesc  aulhois  of  the  short  story  and  the  jxiem 
immedialely  gained  f.ame.  not  onl\-  through  the 
I'.asI,  but  abroad.  They  m;ide  for  the  West  a 
nniipie  and  iicrmanenl  place  in  liclion.  Though 
alwa\s  working  through  local  t\pcs  tliev  made  an 
tnu\-ers;d  ap|)eal.  S.  >  successfully  ihey  employed 
dialect  and  I'olor  in  iheir  writings  of  Western 
life,  lhal  its  use  has  been  mn'\'ersally  adoiited. 
The  works  of  I  I  arte,  .Miller,  and  .Mark  Twain  are 
like  a  Western  en\ironnient  in  du'mscb'es,  and 
they  are  as  enduring  as  ihr\  ;ii-c  rich  in  romance. 
The  descripti\-e  literature  (  f  the  wcsl  is  such  that 
"X'ever  in  man's  liistor\  was  the  panor.ama  i>\  the 
retreating  horizon  disclosed  so  swiftly,  with  such 
spectacular  change fuhiess,  as  the  o])tMung  of  the 
American  continent."  The  power  of  the  sur- 
rouuiliugs  and  the  en \ironuieut  of  the  West  has 
intlneiiced  fiction  as  strongly  as  it  has  characters. 
If  I'reafed  atmosphere  in  literature,  and  ga\-e  it 
an  elU'cf  that  was  feU  and  that  "gave  value  to 
tile  tones  n\  fiction  as  in  i'eal  life  it  d(H's  to  land- 
scape." I!u1,  most  noleworth}-  of  all,  these  stories 
of  li  cal  coji  ir  and  the  |)oems  kiuw\  no  sectional 
limits;  the  contribution  of  the  West  to  literature 
was  first  of  all  American,  though  of  a  i)ecnliar 
Western  American  character. 
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FRUITAGE. 

K.MHERINE   ^^.    D()l..\.\,  '21 

1  I  !■    Ilovo  .  -  111  -  .  -t 

Arr  lllMiM  . 

I  he  j.iys  ihat  ai  v  -o  .  ir-i 

.\re  born  along  with  pain. 


The  hill  which  makes  most  toilsome  'I'ho  cloud  ulu.  li  -,rin-  the  darkest 

The  journey  to  its  top  \\'ilh  «■>  r-'.vs  pr.piir,;  thruUL;h, 

Displays  a  view  the  broadest 


Will  make  the  -nn  tlu-  h 


\\Ten  at  the  last  we  stop.  Wlun  first  it  comes  to  view. 

So  too,  we  lind  the  noblest 

Of  men  tiiat  may  be  known, 
When  sacrifice  is  greatest, 

Before  God's  heavenly  throne. 
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IMMORTELLES 


ESTELLE    BrOUSSARD,  '21 


[X  every  life  there  comes  a  share 
'    Of  happiness  and  pain ; 
In  every  heart  are  secret  shrines 

Xo  other  heart  may  gain. 
Yet  God  may  give  to  us  a  friend 

In  dear  familiar  way. 
Whose  presence  bides  with  us  tlirough  life 
To  cheer  each  lonely  day — 


Xot  death  itself  can  dim  the  light 
Of  faith  that  pierces  through 

The  misty  veil  of  future  life 
And  sees  its  skies  of  blue, 

Its  flower  of  friendship  opening  up 
Grow  stronger  through  the  years 

And  then  in  Heaven  blooms  again- 
Fit  solace  for  life's  tears. 


HENRY  WATTERSON,  THE  LAST  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL 
Dorothy  Hayes,  '20 


IT  seems  almost  incredible  that  anything  so  nec- 
cessary  to  our  every-day  life  as  the  daily  news- 
paper, should  have  a  beginning.  But  its  estab- 
lishment in  America  is  sufficiently  recent  for  at 
least  one  of  the  founders  to  see  its  present-day 
success.  Among  those  who  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  newspaper  enterprise  in  America  are :  Hor- 
ace Grecly,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Joseph  F'ulitzer,  and 
the  Bennett  brothers.  The  Nczv  York  Sun.  tlie 
Tribune  and  the  Herald  are  their  monuments,  and 
their  memory  lives  in  the  hearts  of  their  inheritors 
in  the  field  of  Journalism. 

"Marse  Henry"  as  he  is  lovingly  called  by 
all  who  know  him,  is  the  last  representative  of 
personal  Journalism  in  this  country.  At  the  age 
of  eighty  he  has  the  heart  and  spirit  of  a  boy, — 
the  soul  of  a  David  and  the  strength  of  a  Golialli. 
Afraid  of  no  man,  a  champion  of  right,  and,  de- 
spite his  devotion  to  the  Democratic  party,  a  gen- 
uine free  lance,  Henry  Watter.son  is  the  greatest 
living  editor  in  America. 

At  the  time  of  his  birth,  1840,  Washington,  his 
native  city,  was  the  hot-bed  of  political  strife. 
He  saw  stirring  times,  experienced  momentous 
events.  As  a  voluntary  Page  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  he  learned  to  know  and  to 
luiderstand  the  workings  of  the  government,  and 
through  his  father,  leafier  of  the  Union  W  ing 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  he  became  intimately 
ac(|uainled  with  the  leading  |)f)]ilicians  of  the 
time. 

Young  Henry  was  es()ecially  talented  in  nnisic 
and  his  amhilifHi  wa.s  to  become  a  famous  |)ianist. 
At  the  early  age  of  seven,  he,  with  his  childiuKx! 
comftanion.  Afleliiia  I'atti,  made  their  initial  bow 
before  the  fo'ilights  in  Washington.  The  eon- 
rert  was  an  immense  success,  anrl  Henry  seemed 


destined  to  be  a  famous  musician.  Not  long 
after  this,  owing  to  an  accident  he  lost  the  use 
of  his  left  hand  and  his  musical  ambitions  were 
shattered. 

He  then  decided  to  become  a  man  of  letters,  to 
write  histories,  dramas,  and  romances,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  sought  to  earn  a  living  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Raymond  of  the  Times,  knowing  his 
musical  ability  gave  him  the  "job"  of  musical 
critic.  One  of  his  first  reports  was  that  of  the 
debut  of  Adelina  Patti,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
first  appearance  in  Opera  at  the  Academy  of 
Music. 

Not  satisfied  in  New  York  he  returned  to 
Washington  where  he  obtained  a  position  on  the 
Daily  States.  Here  he  received  his  early  news- 
pa]ier  training  under  the  direction  of  its  founder, 
Jolm  !'.  lleiss,  a  practical  newspaper  man  and 
Mrs.  jane  Casneau,  a  woman  whose  quiet  in- 
fluence had  weight  during  the  troublesome  times 
of  the  Mexican  War,  and  to  whom  has  been  at- 
tri1)iUed  the  actual  writing  of  the  final  treaty  with 
Mexico.  Of  Mrs.  Ca.sneau,  Mr.  Wattcrson  says:. 
"Whatever  I  may  have  attained  in  the  line  of 
wrifing,  I  largely  owe  to  her,"  She  assisted  and 
encouraged  him  in  every  way  possible.  In  I860 
hv  was  ap|)ointed  clerk  in  the  Department  of  the 
liilerior.  1  lis  father  was  a  noted  public  man  and 
his  mill  her  ;i  leader  in  society.  All  doors  were 
open  lo  liiin.  lie  knew  all  the  leading  |)ublic  men 
of  tile  time,  ill  his  position  as  reporter  he  met  not 
only  (he  liij^h  hiil  llie  low  of  every  rank  of  life. 
Kindly,  genial,  a  lover  of  his  fellow-men,  he 
made  many  friends,  and  life  for  him  was  delight- 
fid. 

As  a  reporter  of  the  Stairs  he  met  Mr.  Lincoln 
immediately  on  the  hitler's  arrival  in  Washinglon. 
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Mr.  W'atterson  stood  by  Lincoln's  side  during  the 
inaugural  address,  and  while  a  thorough  Demo- 
crat and  not  in  sympathy  with  the  President's 
opinions,  he  pays  him  this  tribute :  "He  deliver- 
ed that  inaugural  address  as  if  he  had  been  de- 
livering inaugural  addresses  all  his  life.  Firm, 
resonant,  earnest,  it  announced  the  coming  of  a 
man  the  leader  of  men.  From  the  hour  Abraham 
Lincoln  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  White  Mouse 
to  the  hour  he  went  thence  to  his  death  there  was 
not  a  moment  when  he  did  not  dominate  the  polit- 
ical and  military  situation  of  his  official  sub- 
ordinates." 

He  persistently  refused  to  call  the  struggle  of 
1861  the  Civil  War.  No  one  understood  the  con- 
ditions of  the  time  better  than  Mr.  Watterson  ; 
while  hating  slavery  with  all  his  heart  he  felt  the 
question  should  be  settled  in  some  other  way  than 
by  the  shedding  of  blood.  Lincoln  did  all  in  his 
power  to  avert  the  calamity  but  it  was  finally 
brought  about  by  political  fanatics.  Realizing 
the  break  was  near  and  not  wishing  to  fight  on 
either  side  Mr.  Watterson  decided  to  return  home, 
to  go  back  to  his  books  and  literary  ambitions  un- 
til the  storm  blew  over.  But  upon  reach- 
ing home  he  found  that  the  boys  had  all 
gone  to  the  front,  his  native  state 
was  about  to  be  invaded.  In  describing 
this  period  he  says :  "Casting  opinions  to  the 
winds  in  I  went  on  feeling.  And  this  -is  how  I 
became  a  rebel,  a  case  of  'first  endure  and  then 
embrace'  because  I  soon  got  to  be  a  pretty  good 
rebel,  and  went  the  limit,  changing  my  coat  as  it 
were,  though  not  ni}'  better  judgment,  fur  with 
the  gray  jacket  up>on  my  back  and  read\-  to  do  or 
die,  I  retained  my  belief  that  secession  was  trea- 
son, that  disunion  was  the  height  of  folly,  and 
that  the  South  was  bound  to  go  down  in  the  un- 
"equal  strife."  From  this  time  on  his  life  was  a 
series  of  adventures ;  in  the  Johnson  -  Sherman 
campaign  he  served  as  Chief  of  Scouts  :  later,  as 
aid  to  General  Hood  through  the  seige  of  Atlanta. 
But  fate  decided  he  was  a  better  writer  than 
fighter  and  he  was  sent  to  edit  a  newspaper  called 
the  Chattanooga  Rebel,  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Tennessee  and  later  of  the  army. 

After  the  war,  being  out  of  a  job  and  much  in 
need  of  one,  he  w^as  given  a  recommendation  by 
an  old  friend  to  Mr.  Prentice  of  the  Louisville 
Journal,  a  paper  that  at  one  time  had  been  the 
leading  newspaper  of  Louisville  but  had  lost  all 
its  prestige,  two  rival  papers  the  Courier  and  the 
Democrat   being    successful    competitors.  Mr. 


W  atterson  understood  the  situation  and  realized 
that  the  only  hope  of  success  was  to  buy  out  the 
competing  papers.  This  was  a  task  very  difficult 
to  accomplish,  but  after  a  great  deal  of  diplomacy 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Watterson  it  was  finally 
achieved.  On  Sunday  nKjrning,  November  8, 
18()8,  the  first  editit)n  of  the  famous  Courier- 
Journal  was  puljlished.  A  bitter  up-hill  struggle 
began  whose  culminating  success  we  all  know. 
The  South  ua>  in  a  pitiable  condition;  although 
war  \\a^  nyw.  il  la\  beaten  and  ht'lpless.  \\  "\[h 
the  benign  inlhience  of  Lincohi  witluh-awn,  the 
Xorth  stood  like  a  giant  read\-  to  Ix-al  and  crush 
the  helpless  .Southerners.  The  (HiiritT-Jonrnal 
\\a>  fi.irce.l  1,1  mc,,'i  tlK'>e  eoiulilions,  though  it 
was  a  newspaper  condueted  by  outlawed  rebels 
and  published  on  a  sectional  border  line.  .Mr. 
Watterson  assumed  control.  While  a  liorn  Dem- 
ocrat, he  did  not  agree  with  the  fanatical  princi- 
ples of  his  party,  and  realizing  the  f(jllv  of  form- 
ing a  third  party  deci<led  lo  reform  his  own. 
Though  slavery  was  gone  llie  negro  w^as  still  the 
subject  of  savage  contention,  lie  urged  that  the 
negroes  should  be  given  their  legal  and  civil 
rig'hts,  and  that  the  lately  ratifietl  constitutional 
amendment  was  the  real  treaty  of  peace  between 
Xorth  and  .South.  These  contentions  were  op- 
posed by  both  parties  but  it  was  his  bold  declara- 
tion in  favor  of  a  fair  policy  for  the  negro,  the 
only  one  made  at  the  time,  which  ])roved  the  key- 
note to  the  future  policy  of  the  country  and  se- 
cured for  the  poor  emancipated  slave,  just  politi- 
cal rights. 

Through  a  series  of  tr\ing  \ears  in  which  he 
was  attacked  and  maligned,  by  friend  and  foe. 
Ilenrv  Watterson  never  wavered.  He  used  his 
])en  for  the  good  of  this  country.  .A  true,  loyal 
American,  afraid  of  no  man,  not  even  the  highest, 
he  said  what  he  thought  and  beiiexcd  to  be  true 
no  matter  w  liat  the  ronse(|iU'Uce.  I  I  is  infiuence 
has  been  far  reachuig;  man\  waited  to  form  their 
IjoHlical  oiiimons  tuitil  lliey  knew  what  "Watter- 
son had  to  s;iy".  While  a  Democrat,  he  never 
hesitated  to  criticise  the  uieuihers  of  his  own 
l)art\-  it'  lhe\  failed  to  u])  to  the  j)arty  ideals. 
.•\  staunch  opposer  of  the  League  of  Nations  he 
expressed  hi-  sentiments  in  the  following  terms: 
"The  League  of  .Nation  is  a  Fad.  Politics,  like 
society  and  letters,  has  its  fads.  In  society  they 
call  them  fashions  and  in  literature,  originality. 
Politics  gives  the  name  of  'issues' -to  its  fads.  A 
taking  issue  is  a  ^lumnng  gown  or  'best  seller' — 
*  *  I  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  bear  fliscussion. 
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In  a  way  it  tickles  the  ear  witliont  convincing  tlie 
sense.  *  *  *  \\'e  have  plenty  to  do  in  onr  own 
continent  \vithont.^seeking  to  riglit  the  things  on 
other  continents. 

"It  may  be  all  right  for  England.  There  are 
certainly  no  flies  on  it  for  France.  lUil  we  don't 
need  it.  Its  effect  can  only  be  to  tie  our  hands, 
not  keep  the  dogs  away,  and  even  at  the  worst  in 
stress  of  weather,  we  are  strong  enough  to  keep 
the  dogs  away  ourselves.  *  *  We  should  sa}-  to 
Europe:  'shinny  on  your  own  side  of  the  water 
and  we  will  shinny  on  our  side.'  " 

Such  editorials  have  gained  him  tlie  title  of 
"Old  Fire  Eater."  It  is  true  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  express  his  views,  but  as  history  ])roves 
his  views  were  generally  correct,  and  wlien  it 
was  proved  to  him  that  he  was  wrong,  no  man 
ever  accepted  defeat  more  gracefully.  - 

He  is  a  genius  with  his  pen;  for  over  fifty 
years  he  has  .strengthened,  guided,  and  encourag- 
ed his  countrymen  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune.  He  is  master  of  the  luiglisli  language, 
a  hater  of  shams,  and  a  lover  of  truth.  Though 
a  hard  fighter  for  any  cause  he  es])ouses,  he  con- 
trives to  carry  on  the  warfare  against  what  cer- 
tain men  stand  for,  without  sacrificing  the  good- 
will of  the  men  them.selves. 

.•\  leading  Democrat,  he  has  written  or  c.xer- 
ci-ed  a  decisive  influence  in  siia])ing  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  for  over  twenty  years,  hut  has 
constantly  refused  to  accept  offlce.  Declining 
to  stand  for  the  senate  in  1X7.V  he  said,  "I  sliall 
stay  where  I  am.  ()ffice  is  not  for  me.  lUgin- 
ning  in  slavery  to  end  with  poverty,  it  is  oiHous  to 
my  sense  of  freedom."  .\o  nian  knows  ;ind  un- 
derstands the  working  r)f  political  macliinerx  hit- 
ter than  he,  no  man  living  has  done  more  to  shape 
the  destiny  of  the  nation,  lie  stood  for  honest 
money  and  the  national  crc(lit,  when  his  parly  was 
almost  a  unit  for  irredeemable  jjaper  currenc\. 
He  Icfl  the  cause  of  free  trade,  finally  forcing  up- 
on his  party  "a  tariff  for  revenue  only." 

It  has  been  charged  that  Colonel  Walterson  has 
not  kept  lip  with  the  times,  that  his  opinions  and 
views  are  slill  tlu»se  of  ]X7(i  when  he  was  at  the 
lieij;lit  of  his  power.  Such  a  criticism  is  enlircK 
unfounded,  Mr.  Watterson  looks  far  beyond  ilic 
present,  lie  has  an  nncamiy  foresight.  I'.nl  if 
keeping  up  witli  the  times  means,  casting  religion 
otii  of  the  I'niverse,  Socialism,  free  love,  and  di- 
vorce, then  he  is  belnjid  the  limes,  he  <|ocs  not 
care  to  keep  stich  llieori<'s  and  their  fanlalical  ad 
VfKatcs  romjiany.    His  principles  are  based  upon 


the  firm  rock  of  Clu'istianity,  and  no  quack  doc- 
trines or  reformers,  no  matter  Ikjw  nuicli  noi-i 
they  make,  can  change  or  modify  his  ideals. 

With  his  clean,  clear  insight  he  understood  the 
menace  of  Prussian  .Militarism,  he  knew  a  worbl 
war  was  inevitable,  liarely  a  month  after  war 
was  declared,  in  the  Couricr-J ounial  of  Se])teni- 
ber  3,  1''14,  he  summed  up  his  denunciation  of 
Herman  Ridder  in  the.se  words;  "May  heaven 
inotect  tlu'  \'aterland  from  contamination  and 
give  the  <  iernum  people  a  chance!  I'o  liell  with 
the  Molienzollerns  and  the  Ifapsburgs!" 

In  speaking  of  this  famous  pharse  Edward  G. 
Riggs  says;  "In  hurling  "To  hell  with  the  Hohen- 
7.(dlerns  and  the  llapsburgs"  at  mankind.  Colonel 
\\'atterson  a\vakene(l  the  moral  forces  of  the 
world,  lly  that  utterance  lie  gave  a  far  crv  to- 
wards destroying  the  influence  of  the  faddists,  the 
paciflsts,  the  (lislo\alist  of  our  own  conntrv,  bat- 
tered rrussi;in  ] )i-o| .;ig,nida  here  and  helped  im- 
measurably to  seal  the  fate  of  the  Hohenzollerns 
and  the  1  la|)sburgs." 

Air.  W'atleixin  does  not  beU)ng  onl\-  to  Ken- 
tucky or  to  the  L'nited  States  but  to  the  world, 
llis  editorials  have  been  translated  into  all  mod- 
ern languages,  lu-eryone  knows  Henry  Watter- 
son, from  the  crowned  heads  of  luirope  to  the 
most  illiterate  newslxiy  on  the  streets  of  anv 
American  city.  While  some  do  not  agree  with 
his  opinions  all  resj)ecl  him.  He  lias  exercised  a 
lar  reacliing  inllnence  o\'ei-  the  newspapers  of 
.\merica,  editors  of  many  American  dailies  have 
founded  their  ])riiici]>les  niioii  those  eslalilished 
b_\-  the  ( 'oiiricr-jDiinnil. 

He  is  not  only  ;in  editor  but  the  author  id" 
sex-eral  books,  among  them;  Sinitlicni  llimior. 
Oddi/ics  of  Sdiitlicni  Life  and  Chunicler.  Coiii- 
l^niiiilsfs  iif  Life,  and  his  latest  work,  an  antobi- 
ograi)hy,  eiililled  "Mar.w  l/riiry".  It  includes 
nearly  every  man  or  wom;m  of  importance  from 
the  sixties  to  the  ])reseiil  daw  citing  many  fa- 
mous incideiils  tli;il  arr  ;dmosl  forgotten,  giving 
as  it  were  ;in  inside  peep  iiilo  the  lives  of  those 
we  Icanied  to  nwerc  and  .idmire  in  the  dass  we 
sliidicd  the  history  o|'  onr  i-onnlr\. 

Jomnalisin  is  an  ephemeral  )>rofession,  lasting 
l»iH  a  day.  'I  he  e(li|on;iIs  of  Henry  Walterson 
ha\c  pro\-eil  an  exceijlion  lo  ihe  rule.  His  L'oiii- 
/^roiiii.sr  of  Lifr  is  ;i  series  o|  editorials  writ- 
ten in  the  l.asi  lweiil\  years,  and  llie\  are  as  in- 
flneiKial  and  |,opnl.ir  now  ;is  the  day  they  were 
w  illi  n.  'I  he  hook  Inclndes  a  sneeession  of  bom- 
bastic and  s|;nlling  ;iccnsat ions  made  ;igainsl  New 
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York's  Smart  Set,  wliich  at  the  time  created 
world  wide  discussion.  The  attack  was  maik'  (h- 
rectly  against  a  certain  chcjiie  of  the  weahliiest 
but  most  dissohitc  families  of  Xew  Wn-k.  It  was 
brouijlit  about  by  a  lumiber  of  scandals  that  had 
become  known  to  the  world  through  the  news- 
papers. Xo  other  editor  had  the  courage  to  re- 
primand these  offending  plutocrats.  Mr.  W'at- 
terson  with  all  the  strength  and  vigor  of  his 
mighty  pen,  hurled  one  attack  after  another  at 
their  hollow  heads,  lie  was  reprimanded  on  all 
sides,  criticised  and  scorned,  but  undaunted  he 
continued  the  series,  disclosing  to  the  world  the 
true  history  of  the  Smart-Set.  These  editorials 
became  so  popular  that  they  were  translated  into 
French  and  Spanish,  and  the  good  they  accom- 
plished is  almost  immeasureai)le. 

"Marsh  Henry"  is  a  true  southern  gentleman, 
in  his  deep  reverence  for  women.  He  i)ays  his 
wife  the  following  beautiful  tribute,  "Love  ha^ 
been  to  me  the  bedrock  of  all  that  i^  wurth  living 
for,  striving  for,  or  possessing  in  this  cross-] latch 
world  of  ours.  Aly  wife  and  I  have  enjo\ed  con- 
jugal felicity  fifty-four  years.  Never  was  a  young 
fellow  more  in  love  than  1 — never  has  love  been 
more  richly  rewarded."  He  has  the  old  fashion- 
ed idea  that  women  should  not  be  mixed  up  in 
politics,  he  places  them  on  a  high  |ic(k'stal  and 
does  not  want  them  to  "descend"  to  ni.in's  k  vcl, 
never  realizing  the  good  they  might  do  on  the 
ground. 

On  Sunday,  Afarch  21,  l''l'>,  in  honor  of  liis 
seventy-ninth  birthday,  the  C oiivicv-J ounuil  is- 
sued an  edition  entitled  "Alarse  llcnry".  contain- 
ing tributes  from  all  the  leading  men  both  on  tln^ 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  (  )wing  to  his 
advanced  age  Mr.  Watterson  has  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  but  his  pen  is  not  silent.  His  most 
recent  utterance,  a  refusal  of  an  invitation  to  the 
New  York  Press  Club  banquet  is  characteristic  of 
the  man  :  ''The  thought  of  a  long  journey  to  a  dry 
carouse  is  little  short  of  appalling.  *  *  I  am  a 
prohibitionist  with  modifications;  a  female  suf- 
fragist— with  limitations;  but  not  wholly  a  daniM 
fool.  I  am  still,  let  me  say,  one  of  the  boys — a 
bit  battered  and  out  of  the  ring — but  I  can  e'en 
sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  I  like  to  see  it  going 
on.  Good-bye,  boys;  good  luck,  and  God  bless 
you."  The  fire  of  his  youth  is  still  unquenched, 
the  might  of  his  pen  is  still  unquestioned,  and  we 
still  wait  for  what  "Watterson  has  to  say." 


.  Till-:  VOTES. 

Mary  I'.  Jonks,  '21 

\V7ITII  purple  ink. 
On  paiKT  pink- 
'I'lic  1  :iii(li(l:iti's  name  slie  wrott 

\  lull.'  ih.i, 

Alinnl  l,rr  \,itr 

.Slu'  pcnncil  witli  every  care, 
I'.nl  <\\\\{v  fori;,  it 
'I'liat  slie  should  not 

On  her  hallot  a  postscript  dare. 


XERXES  AND  THE  RED-HAIRE.D  WIDOW. 
Clara  Se  Lf.cue,  '21 

AS  he  stumbled  along  the  railroad  track,  the 
sun  healing  fiercely  n]ion  liis  almost  de- 
fi'nsclcss  head,  the  lie-  -li.wniL;  holler  and 
hotter  hvnealli  his  poorly  slmd  led,  I'acilic  Red 
heeanie  inMic  nentely  conscious  tli.at  the  day  had 
nol  been  a  success,  'i'lie  little  dog  by  his  side  was 
more  optimistic,  e\  en  capering  about  to  snaj)  at  a 
hnllerfK-  or  startle  an  nn\\;iry  bird.  The  dog  was 
old  and  xellow,  and  luire  the  wisilom  nt  years,  the 
c;i])rieiousness  nf  \(inlli,  ;ind  the  name  of  .Xi'rxes. 
Red  had  not  \c\  -^xwu  Iiini  the  name:  it  was  a  leg- 
ac\  from  his  first  m\\  ner,  faillifiill\  li.indeil  down 
1)\  the  tnnneroiis  sneees^-drs  uf  tii.at  geiulenian, 
and  retained  as  a  matter  princi])le  by  the  pres- 
ent incumbent.  Sir  I'aeilic  \\vA.  fidl-tleilged 
Kni.ght  of  the  Dustx  Koad  and  niemln'r  extraonli- 
nar\  of  the  Amalgamated  Xssneiation  of  Tramps. 

I\ed  \\a-  fraiikl\  -lo,  ,ni\.  IK-  had  an  engage- 
ment that  evening  .at  .Mel\a,  many  long 
miles  away,  and  had  missed  the  morning 
freight  th.at  would  ha\-e  taken  him  there.  It 
w.as  :dl  the  fault  of  Xerxes.  The  little  dog  had 
left  his  siile  in  pursuit  of  a  ])romisiug 
ft'line  -peeimen  just  when  he  was  ready  to 
board  tlu'  tr.ain.  i\ed  had  stormed  but  would  not 
leave  him  behind.  And  ,as  the  freight  steamed 
away,  another  nnsi'ortime  befell  him.  Tlie  town 
marshall  had  honored  him  with  his  kind  attention, 
in  tact  had  given  him  his  preference  of  dei)arting 
with  all  h.aMe  via  the  tracks,  (ir  of  being  incarcer- 
ated in,  oiiMiiMH  f.irbid-  that  we  name  the  hated 
l)l;ice.  I'acitic  Red  had  left,  via  said  hot  and 
dusty  tracks,  with  Xerxes,  still  absurdly  happy, 
trotting  by  his  side. 

"Dog",  said  Red  sadly,  "this  will  be  the  first 
amiewal  banquet  I've  missed."  Xerxes  intimated, 
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by  wagging  his  tail,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  since  they  still  had  the  improving 
companionship  of  each  other. 

"And  me  unanimously  elected  delygate,"  mourn- 
ed Red.    Xerxes  disdained  the  honor. 

"To  be  delygated  to  the  Annewal  Convention 
of  Tramps  ain't  to  be  sneezed  at/'  flared  Red. 
Xerxes  considered  the  matter  more  soberly. 

"What  will  the  boys  do  without  me  to  play  the 
banjo  for  them?''  continued  Red  with  tears  in  his 
voice.    Xerxes  was  visibly  affected. 

"And  dog — tink  of  the  food!"  The  dog's  tail 
drooped  and  he  had  no  further  defense  to  offer. 
They  ambled  along  the  dusty  stretch  in  lugubri- 
ous silence. 

Xerxes  roused  his  companion  from  pensive 
meditation  by  barking  at  a  large  automobile, 
which,  chugging  apoplectically  down  the  cross- 
road, was  evidently  trying  to  get  u])  s|K'c<1  enough 
to  cross  the  tracks.  The  wheezy  vehicle,  of  the 
vintage  of  1912,  was  painted  a  tired-looking  Nile 
gieen,  and  in  the  unenclosed  front  seat  presided  a 
red-haired  "dea  in  machina"  of  uncertain  age  and 
suffragette  ajjpearance.  But  the  goddness  was  ev- 
idently unac(|uainted  with  her  machine.  It  came 
to  the  slight  embankment  at  the  side  of  the  tracks, 
hoisted  its  front  wheels  uj)  the  incline  about  three 
feet,  the  engine  sneezed  forlornly  thrice  and  died ' 
ignominiously,  followed  to  its  ])eaceful  re]>osc  by 
the  dismal  sighs  of  the  red-haired  lady. 

Red.  who,  because  of  his  incurable  shyness  in 
the  presence  of  the  fair  sex,  was  an  inveterate 
woman-hater,  turned  to  I1ee.  The  tawny-haired 
deity,  uncertain  whether  to  fear  him  or  desire  his 
help,  glared  after  him.  Only  the  graceless  Xer- 
xes, acting  independently  as  usual,  showed  decent 
comiKJSure.  lie  advanced  and  jjroffered  his  ser- 
vices. 'Ilie  lady's  visage  relaxed:  she  stoo])ed 
d<»wn  and  jjattcd  him.  in(|uiring  inanely  "Nice 
doggie,  what's  oo's  name?  Is  'ittle  tootsic 
hinigry?"  Then  from  the  recesses  of  a  sooty  tnul 
1k>.\  she  drew  a  hag  of  frankfinters,  which  she 
consignefl  to  .Xerxes'  gentle  care. 

kefl,  going  at  no  inconsiderable  s|i((  d  in  the  n])- 
jjosite  direction,  sudrlenly  realized  thai  his  ((mii- 
panion  was  a  missing  (|iiantity.  lie  lurncd:  failh- 
fiilness  and  loyalty,  mingled  with  fatalistic  curi- 
osily,  drew  liini  hack  like  a  magnet 

lie  came  toward  the  decease'l  automobile,  where 
the  fickle  Xerxes  was  devouring  frankfurters  with 
great  relish.  The  lady  regarderl  him  with  a  frigid 
glance.  Me  hhishefl  the  color  nf  his  freckles,  and 
again  almost  resorted  to  flight.     I'-nt  he  h.id  ;nilo 


matically  taken  oft'  his  tattered  cap,  and  when  she 
saw  his  hair,  of  the  same  startling  hue  as  her  own, 
she  grew  kinder. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  fixing  cars?" 
she  inquired,"!  think  two  people  afflicted  with 
crowns  of  glory  like  we  have  ought  to  help  each 
other  out.  We'll  see  afterwards  what  I  can  do 
for  you,  son, — I'm  the  widow  Alvin." 

Pacific  Red  gazed  upon  her  defunct  steed  va- 
cantly, while  in  the  dim  abyssess  of  his  resource- 
ful mind  was  born,  grew,  and  flourished  an  Idea. 

"Aladanie"  he  said  with  the  maximum  of 
courtesy  and  confidence,  "I  used  to  be  the  pillar 
and  prop  of  old  Bill  Stetson's  garage."  Which 
was  literally  true.  Many  times  ole  Bill  Stetson 
had  wondered  why  his  building  needed  Red  to 
lean  against  it  eternally.    The  lady  grew  hopeful. 

"Fix  this  for  me  and  I'll  pay  you!"  Red  was 
the  picture  of  well-bred  and  kindly  regret. 

"Sorry,  lady"  he  said,  "but  I  got  to  get  to 
Melva  tonight.    I'm  awful  busy — ." 

"I'll  take  you  as  far  as  the  next  town,"  snapped 
she  of  the  auburn  locks.  Red  brightened,  then 
with  every  show  of  reluctance,  declined. 

"Alls'  Alvin,  I  got  to  get  to  the  next  crossing 
and  catch  a  freight.  I  got  a — a  engagement  at 
Melva."  The  freight  at  the  next  crossing,  was, 
it  may  be  stated,  a  thing  of  Red's  imagination 
only. 

The  lady  sighed,  despaired,  recovered,  and 
spoke  briskly,  "Well,  I'll  have  my  brother  take 
you  to  Melva,  if  you'll  get  me  out  of  this  fix!" 

Red's  native  ojitimism  deccnded  u|)on  him  again 
as  a  jiriceless  mantle:  the  idea  had  realized  itself. 
Me  moved  with  alacrity,  dived  down  imder 
the  car,  blinked  imcerlainly  at  the  grimy 
machiner\',  and  went  to  work.  Al)ove,  in 
l>eacefnl  luxury,  Xerxes  slept  and  snored, 
dre;nning  doubtless  of  luscious  beefsteaks  gar- 
nished w  ilh  (k)g-biscuits,  little  recking  into  what  a 
li\  he  h.id  gotten  his  best  friend. 

At  length  Rei]  emerged,  grimy  but  hapi)y.  1  le 
had  unscrewed  the  inscnitahle,  he  had  achieved 
the  ini|)nssilile,  in  sliorl,  lie  had  recduciled  the 
w;irring  parts  with  one  .-inotlier  and  induced  them 
I'  I  act  in  a  >ncei  l . 

The  lady  s)iiiled,  a  tiicd  thungli  grateful  smile. 
Ued  nlieicd  to  <hi\c,  hnl  the  wiilnw  .\lvin  hastily 
declined  with  thanks;  so  he  cr.anked,  climhed  into 
the  hark  seat,  llirnsl  one  fon|  over  the  door  lux- 
uriously, and  wateheil  ihe  sceiierv  speed  by.  She 
certainly  could  go. 
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The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Amalgamated  As- 
sociation of  Tramps  was  in  full  sway,  Smoky 
lamps,  perched  precariously  upon  the  rafters, 
lighted  the  palatial  cluh-room.  The  hancjuet 
board,  loaded  with  an  unbalanced  menu  thai 
would  have  driven  a  dietician  into  delirium  tre- 
mens, groaned,  as  banquet  boards  always  do.  The 
dignified  and  ever  hungry  brethren  of  tlie  Associ- 
ation drew  nearer  to  the  table,  daintly  inviting 
with  its  shining  tin  cups  and  sparkling  coffee-cans. 
The  club  banjo  reposed  by  the  wall.  The  Presi- 
dent, one  Mr.  Mouse-tail  Pete,  who  had  come  i)\ 
the  cognomen  because  of  the  moustache  which 
adorned  his  upper  lip,  stepped  jauntily  to  the  head 
of  the  board. 

"M'  friends,"  he  announced  in  stentorian  tones, 
"we  has  come  to  the  end  of  the  t'ird  year  of  our 
union,  and  tonight  we  hold  our  t'ird  annewal  re- 
election." — Husky  cheers  from  the  assembled 
brethren,  who  desired  nothing  more  than  that  pre- 
liminaries to  the  banquet  should  speedily  desist. 

"And  m'  friends,"  continued  Mouse-tail  in  an 
oily,  politician-like  voice,"!  modestly  offers  m'self 
again  as  the  candydate  for  President!" 

Applause  broke  loose  again  :  they  knew  that  at 
last  he  had  gotten  to  tiie  point.  The  whiskery 
secretary  of  the  Association  prepared  the  ballots, 
relics  of  quondam  rat-poison  labels,  and  di>tributed 
them.  A  few  mild  physical  contentions  had  al- 
ready arisen  relative  to  votes,  when  a  furious 
whirring  noise  was  heard  without,  then  heavy 
foot-steps  stamping  up  to  the  door,  and  there  en- 
tered into  their  midst  a  being  clad  in  noble  raiment 
— a  red-haired  being  who  fairl\  dazzled  their 
watching  orbs.  Between  his  knees  (Indeed  an  in- 
significant, happy,  yellow  cur. 

Clad  in  an  almost-fitting  suit  of  the  widow 
Alvin's  departed  husband  (to  replace  the  rags  he 
had  ruined  with  her  machine),  his  con^picin >us 
hair  standing  nobly  on  end,  Red  entered  the  mom 
majestically.  He  turn,  waved  his  hand  airily  out 
the  door,  and  the  machine  departed. 

"Thought  I'd  let  the  chaffeur  go."  he  explained 
casually. 

The  club  members,  one  and  all,  a])peared  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  hurricane.  They  gasped, 
were  silent.  President  Mouse-tail  Pete,  in  the 
presence  of  this  superior  being,  withdrew  to  the 
rear.  Red  moved  across  the  room,  possessed 
himself  of  the  banjo,  and  seating  himself  comfort- 
ably, began  to  play   "Auld   Pang   Syne".  The 


whiskery  secretary,  struggling  with  emotion,  rose 
to  his  feet. 

"I'oys",  lie  proclainieil  thickly,  "1  nominale  for 
l)resident  of  this  here  'sociation  a  man  wlio  does 
credit  to  us — i'.rotlier  Pacific  Red!"  A  hoarse 
murniur  of  ap])ni\al  answered  him.  Red  witli 
great  a])l()iiih  cnnlinued  to  worry  the  banjo.  The 
ballots,  collected  and  counted  by  'he  hirsute  sec- 
relar\-,  re\eale(l  an  overwhelming  majority  in  fa- 
vor of  Red.  1  le  and  Xerxes  were  the  honored 
President  of  the  .Vmalgamated  Association  of 
Trani])s  ! 

Red  rose  to  his  feet,  "My  friends,"  he  said 
kindlv,  •■  you  liarr  did  the  Association  credit!" 
Even  the  dejeeled  I'ele  had  to  lan,L;li,  '  So  let  us" 
— looking  at  the  viand>  hungrily — "perceed  to  the 
real  business  of  the  evenin'."  This  insured  his 
poinilarity  forever.  The  brethren  "perceeded" 
with  the  affair  they  knew  best  how  to  transact. 
The  banquet  board  soon  ceased  to  groan. 

"Now"  said  the  wlii^ker\'  secretary,  "we  drink 
to  the  new  President  (d'  ilie  Vociation!" 

They  rose  noisily  to  their  feet,  every  sparkling 
coffee-can  was  lifted,  every  eye  fixed  upon  the  re- 
cipient of  this  delicate  attention.  He  had  lifted 
a  protesting  hand. 

".\'o.  1)()\>"  he  o1)jected,  "this  here  honor  is  all 
due  to  two  other  people — make  this  toast  to  Xer- 
xes and  hi>  friend,  the  red-haired  widder." 

They  were  ni\>titied  hut  conqiliant.  Xerxes 
signified  a])i)roval.  Red  sat  down  again  with  a 
dreamy  look  in  his  e\c--,  part  satisfaction,  part 
reminiscence. 

"Holv  .Mackerel!"  he  nnittered  to  Xerxes, 
"this  has  been  some  day." 


'•HU.XTIN'." 

Bk.\trice  Rka,  '21 

jy^LSTAH  j,.hn  l)i'j-s,  \vlu-n  y  m  goes  n  luiiUin'— 

Ole  Cunsin  'i'osMini  ,i;ik-s  ^rnntip',  gnaitin' — 
He  knows  he's  got  to  tly. 

Snia't  Mistali  Pa'triilye-  -!;e  bealis  you  comin' 

An'  w  lii-tli-  I, ,  his  mate, — 
iltali  (life  Ijniwii  v\  m-s  tli'o  (le  bushes  hurnmin' 

l!ut  (ley're  jcs  too  late." 

Fnlks  say.  "I  lis  s^n's  si.nic  man  fo'  fisiiin' !" — 

".Mistali  J<.liii  \)\'^:^^  I ,  A  ■s(|uiiTel  Innitin' ' 

Is  fust  in  <lis  lieali  state." 
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INCENSE. 
Nellie  Lek  Holt,  '21 

OEXTLY  whispered,  like  the  tender  sigh 
Ot  drowsy  rixer's  voice,  I  would  play  the  song 
Of  life  on  the  ancient  harp  of  Time.    And  long 
Would  its  hnslied  eclio  l.ilend  with  tones  that  must  die 
When  the  jiast  is  faded;  1)ut  boldly  and  high 
Would  it  rise  to  mingle  with  harmonies  that  prolong 
The  tlissonant  chord  of  woe.    For  life  grows  strong 
In  grief,  and  the  rliapsodie  of  love  is  its  cry. 

Not  Time  Thy  harp,  O  God,  but  my  poor  heart ! 
Play  what  chords  Thou  willst,  and  if  the  harp-strings 
Break,  tears  of  blood  will  mend  them.  Play 
Even  but  the  song  of  magic  silence,  the  part 
Of  Thy  sympliony  of  Truth  that  brings 
Thy  nearest  Presence,  and  there,  O  God,  let  me  pray. 


A  STUDY  IN  HOME  LIFE. 
Genevieve  Hrol'ss.m?!),  '21 

THE  family  of  the  \'icar  of  Wakefield 
consisted  of  four  sons  and  two  dangh- 
ters  and  his  wife,  whom  the  \  icar  says 
"was  chosen  like  her  weddiiii;  i^own,  not 
for  a  fine  glossy  snrfacc  ])ut  for  snch 
qualities  as  would  wear  well.'"  She  was 
a  good-natured,  notahle  woman,  and  , although  she 
was  not  highly  educated,  "for  pickling,  preserv- 
ing and  ccjokcry,  none  could  excel  her." 

The  sons  were  hardy  and  active  and  the  daugh- 
ters, Oliva  and  Sophia,  very  heautiful.  "( )liva 
wished  for  lovers;  Sophia  desired  to  secure  one." 
Oliva  was  often  affected  from  too  great  a  desire 
to  please,  while  Sophia  ever  repres.scd  cxcelK  iu  e 
frf)ni  her  fear  to  ofTend.  Oliva  entertained  lu  i 
father  when  he  was  gay,  as  .she  was  vivacious, 
wiiile  Sophia  was  around  when  he  was  more  seri- 
ous, as  she  was  a  very  sensihle  girl.  1  lowever, 
the  wliole  family  was  very  jjleasant,  affectionate, 
and  o|)tiiiiism  was  their  most  valuahle  trail.  Tlu' 
father  and  mother  were  very  proud  of  ihcir  chil- 
dren and  were  always  ha])py  to  .show  lluin  off 
whenever  the  op|)ortnnity  i)resented  itself. 

'I"hi>>  family  was  more  or  less  like  all  minislers' 
familu-s  one  reads  about — composed  of  the  most 
optimistic  i)eo|>le  alive.  They  were  very  generous, 
credtilotis.  simple,  and  inoffensive,  the  \  icar,  es- 
pecially so;  and  throughout  the  l)f)ok,  one  nc-ver 
f<-«-ls  that  ihey  were  in  dire  need,  as  ihey  were  al- 
ways hajipy  and  up  and  doing.  Not  even  wiicn 
the  \  i<ar  wa^  thrown  into  |)rison  for  not  hciiig 


able  to  pay  his  rent, — troubles  were  coming  from 
all  directions,  one  seemed  worse  than  the  other — 
still  one  feels  that  he  had  some  magic 
wand  that  he  would  use  before  long,  as  he  aj)- 
peared  so  bright  and  encouraging  to  others. 

All  the  members  of  the  household  rather  looked 
to  their  motlier  as  the  real  head  of  the  family,  the 
overseer  of  all  things.  I  lo\\c\  er,  she  always  sets 
the  ball  rolling  the  wrong  wa_\',  which  never  got 
iheni  aiiywiiere, — instead,  more  misfortune  ap- 
])eare(l.  Like  all  mothers,  so  it  seems,  of  those 
days,  she  was  very  ambitions  for  her  daughters. 
The\'  must  niarr\-  wealth,  so  she  was  ever  on  the 
lookout  for  a  desirabU-  son-in-law.  When  any  man 
came  to  their  home  and  showed  an_\-  attention  to 
either  of  lu-r  daughters,  her  ho])es  and  plans  start- 
e<l  soaring.  .She  always  sought  to  interview  the 
man,  and  fmd  out  how  soon  he  intended  asking 
her  daughter  to  marry  him.  .She  almost  drew  the 
])roposal  out  of  him,  she  was  so  anxious  lor  her 
daughters  lo  marry.  The  old  \'ic;ir  was  the  one 
who  got  the  worst  of  everything,  but  it  was  he 
that  ke])l  lluir  spirits  u\\  and  whether  living  in  a 
liri-on,  barn,  or  lowly  dwelling,  there  was  always 
something  for  which  he  could  be  thankful. 

These  |)eo]ilc  weri'  forever  looking  forward 
and  n|)\vard  fi  n'  the  be.iiilics  of  li  fc,  and  they  knew 
th;il  somehow,  someila\',  fortune  would  smile  on 
lliem,  and  as  did  come  true,  all  would  be  sunshine 
;md  enjovmeni  forevei'.  And  we  close  the  book 
with  a  sigh  of  peat'e  and  gladness  that  the  kindl\', 
lovable,  wise,  yet  ver\  foolish,  old  X  icai',  was  vv- 
wardeil  for  his  r.-unbow  of  hope  that  he  kv\)\  vwv 
alight  when  clouds  of  misfortune  lowered  ovt'r 
him  ;md  his  ile.ir  family. 
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RICHARD  111,  A  TRri'.  \  1I.LAI.\. 

Vkkonua  MtC.\i!K,  '22. 

UV.\  Wrhstcr  (k-fined  a  villain  as  one 
capable  or  <iuiliy  of  i^reat  crime,  a  de- 
liberate scoundrel,  a  knave  and  a  ras- 
cal, he  could  have  ])ersouiticd  bis  definition  in 
Richard  the  Third.  Altboui^b  while  niedit.nting- 
on  his  ni;ly  appearance  and  base  deeds,  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  "niade  to  court  on  amor- 
lUts  looking-glass."  and  therefore  could  not  "prove 
a  lover,"  but  was  "deternn'ned  ti>  prove  a  villain," 
there  is  no  doubt  whether  Kicbard  himself  re- 
alized what  a  master  villain  he  would  become. 

Considering  the  attributes  which  this  diabolical 
man  possessed,  we  understand  that  his  c;i|)acitv 
for  crime  was  unusual.  In  his  solemn  moods  he 
was  possessed  of  no  hesitation,  no  feeling  of 
gratified  vengeance  and  no  trium|)liaiil  haired.  Me 
had  "the  working  man's  im|)uke  to  ri>e  b\  his 
work."  and  did  it  in  a  calm,  collecled  manner 
with  no  suggestion  of  horror.  In  his  merry 
moods,  he  was  making  humorous  remarks  and 
bantering  repartees,  and  these,  too.  on  such  sol- 
emn occasions  that  their  eifect  was  startling.  .\1- 
thougii  his  own  works  would  be  snfbcieni  to 
vouch  for  his  ca])al)ility  of  great  criine.  we  re- 
ceive a  mental  shock  when  we  hear  his  ne  ilu  i  '- 
testimony  against  him. 

".\  grievous  burden  was  tliy  l)irtli  to  nic: 
Tetchy  and  wayward  w.is  tliy  infancy: 
Thy  school  days   friLjhtful,  desperate. 

wild  and  furious, 
Thy  prime  of  manhood  d.iring.  Iiold, 

and  venturous, 
Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  subtle,  bloody, 

treacherous. 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind 
in  hatred." 

ICven  when  she  blessed  him,  he  ignored  the  ties 
of  kindred,  and  was  of  such  a  disposition  that 
although  he  showed  outward  respect,  to  himself 
he  sarcastically  remarked, 

".\nd  make  me  die  a  good  old  man  !  That  is  the 
butt  end  of  a  mother's  blessing 

I  marvel  that  lur  grace  did  leave  it  out." 

When  a  man's  mother  coidd  say  of  him,  "Thou 
comest  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell,"  we 
are  ready  to  believe  him  wholly  bad. 

The  nentralit}'^to  horror  which  made  this  atti- 
tude possible  seemed  to  call  forth  a  fiendish  de- 


light in  an  enthusiasm  for  the  game  which  he  was 
playing  as  he  turned  to  surviw  it.  lie  rejoice<l 
at  the  hypocrisy  with  which  he  jilayed  off  \hv 
Lord  Mayor  and  trinmi)hed  .)ver  the  winning  of 
(jueen  .\nne,  after  having  nnu-dered  her  father 
and  husband, 

"Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  woo'd  ' 
W.is  ever  wninaii  in  llu^  humor  won'" 

I  le  •■nlds  iliat  he  but  killed  her  husband  that  she 
might   have-  a  bi'tter.     This  neutral  attitude  is 
again  conlirmed  in  the  circumstance  of  Tvrril's 
bringing  him  the  ni'ws  of  the  jirinces"  murder, 
"Come  to  me  Tyrril,  soon  alter  supper. 
.\nd  then  shall  thou  tell  the  process  (,f  their  death." 

Thus  throughout  his  career,  he  looked  out  upon 
his  handiw(n-k  and  was  tilled  with  keenest  ])leas- 
ure.  for  he  had  ;iltained  that  which  he  sought, — 
he  had  made  liiniself  an  artist  in  crime. 

I'robablN  Richaid  was  ambitious,  yet  he  was 
never  lonnd  dwelling  on  the  advantages  of  be- 
coming king  or  retaining  the  kingship.  More 
likely  he  wanted  to  obtain  that  end  for  the  pleas- 
ure wliich  the  means  to  his  end  afforded. 

lie  was  a  man  of  (klermination,  letting  neither 
facts  nor  indi\iilnals  Mand  in  his  way.  Hesita- 
tion he  could  Hi  1  li.lii.iie  and  since  conscience 
did  not  iiK-ril  n 'iisidcrain  m,  i|niel<  means  b\-  w'ay 
of  ^m-e  medio,!  e,  n  Miiiiiii.-ilcd  all.  for  insi.ance, 
I  luekingliam's  iIiiuIji  re  garding  tin-  onlcoiiR'  of 
Hastings  possible  ri'sistance  was  answered  by 
Richard's,  "cut  mIT  lii^  lu-ad,  man."  .\Is(j  was  he  a 
man  of  res.  im'cefnhu  s-,,  solving  his  problems  as 
he  met  them,  K-fting  nothing  daunt  him  as  he  al- 
temj)tcd  the  seemingb  impossihle  and  succeeded. 

It  is  long  before  latribmion.  the  other  half  of 
crime,  ccjmes  to  him,  .illliougb  throughout  we 
experience  the  feelnig  iliat  it  is  certain  to  come, 
but  noticeable  for  the  tirst  tinu'  when  Richard 
says, 

'i  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit 
Xor  cheer  of  mind  that  I  was  wont  to  have." 

Indeed  we  find  his  former  exultation  in  crime 
clouded, 

".My  conscience  has  a  thousand  several  tongues 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  .several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condennis  me  for  a  villain." 

Relentless  retribution  has  finally  reached  him, 
filled  him  with  horror,  made  him  submit  to  a 
higher  power  and  forced  him  to  say,  "Have 
mercy,  Jesn  !." 
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MY  DAILY  TASK. 

L.  B. 

HEX  day  is  new  the  sunbeams  dance 

Erasing  each  unfriendly  glance; 
While  laughing  friends  and  strengthening  air 
Make  light  my  tasks,  I  feel  no  care. 

When  evening  falls,  cheerless  and  gray, 
Bringing  to  end  a  weary  day; 
For  strength  to  conquer  self  I  long; 
I  have  Thy  Love,  and  Love  is  strong. 


THE  IXDUSTRL\L  REVOLUTION  OF  ENGLAND. 
Be.\trice  Rea,  '21. 

THE  term  Industrial  Revolution  is  used  to 
designate  that  great  economic  transforma- 
tion which  began  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago.  The  awakening  to  a  greater  ca- 
pability and  to  a  new  life  in  production  and  dis- 
tribution might  be  called  the  Renaissance  of  Eng- 
land's industrial  advancement.  The  increase  of 
England's  commercial  life  brought  with  it  an 
ever-growing  demand  for  a  larger  production  of 
her  domestic  commodities.  The  problem  was 
solved  by  the  many  inventions  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  subsecjuent  rise  of  the  "factory 
system."  In  1770  Hargreave  invented  the  fa- 
mous "spinning-jenny";  Arkwright  in  1771  im- 
proved on  it ;  Crompton  in  1779  jjerfected  the  ma- 
chine for  spinning  the  raw  material.  The  power 
of  weaving  was  increased  by  Dr.  Edward  Cart- 
wright  whose  "Power-loom"  was  patented  in 
1786.  In  1769  James  Watt  patented  his  steam 
engine.  In  reference  to  this  greatest  of  the  larg- 
er inventions  Professor  Gibbons  says: 

"It  was  the  application  of  steam  to  manufac- 
turing processes  which  finally  completed  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution."  With  the  "(ireat  Inventions" 
and  the  resultant  development  in  commerce  and 
industry,  the  old  regime  of  kingly  "Divine- 
Right"  and  the  paternal  aristocracy  graihially 
came  to  an  end.  So  also,  tiie  master  with  his 
apprentices  and  the  old  factory  by  some  far- 
away country  stream  gave  place  in  crumbling  de- 
cay to  the  new  niacliine-e»|uip|)ed  factory. 
Whereas  landed  interest  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  higher  classes,  its  j>owerful  hold  gave  way 
before  the  new  system  of  capitalized  labor  and 
industry."  According  to  I'en  Jonson,  llic  mer- 
chant ffjrmed  "a  new  species  of  the  geiulciiian  " 
f'.ngland  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  of  tlic  new 
«  ra.  alxMit  1770,  was  essentially  rural.    Cajjital  in 


its  present  sense  was  liardly  thought  of,  and  men 
worked  under  their  masters  and  were  treated 
much  as  one  of  the  family ;  in  fact  the  whole 
family  formed  a  part  of  the  working  body,  under 
the  head  of  the  master  or  head  of  the  family. 
Under  the  new  conditions  the  old  laws  of  inter- 
nal and  external  trade  became  intolerable. 
"Freedom  from  social  and  aristocratic  dogmas, 
freedom  from  restriction"  was  the  new  industrial 
demand.  Mr.  Beard,  in  his  discussion  on  the 
times,  says : 

"Utilitarianism  became  the  Protestantism  of 
Sociology."  Capitalism  became  the  new  despot 
while  Labor  was  merely  "a  commodity"  to  be 
treated  simply  as  such, — in  the  production  of 
wealth.  All  these  things  elevated  the  status  of 
the  moneyed  class,  but  lowered  the  agricultural 
workingman  to  that  class  of  dependent  peasants 
under  the  lords  of  the  great  estates.  The  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  number  of  laborers  in  the 
factories  brought  forth  the  new  class  of  "factory 
hands."  To  these  people  were  denied  the  ful- 
ness of  life,  liberty, — and  even  the  real  decencies 
of  life,  in  order  that  the  growing  demands  of 
capital  might  be  satisfied.  The  orphans  and  vvaifs 
of  the  country  were  herded  together  under  un- 
speakable conditions  and  both  women  and  chil- 
dren were  obliged  to  work  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  and  of  the  night  in  filthy  factories 
with  little  air  or  any  of  tiie  other  sanitary  pro- 
visions necessary  to  their  health  and  happiness. 
Great  men  and  women  either  through  parliament, 
by  means  of  money,  or  through  writing,  did 
nuich  to  better  the  conditions  of  this  class  of  peo- 
l)le.  Mrs.  P>rowning's  "Cry  of  The  Children"  is 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  poems;  especi- 
ally the  lines, 

"  I  111-  c  liild's  cry  in  tlu'  darkiiess  curses  deeper  than 
The  strong  man  in  his  wrath." 

Although  ihe  factory  syslcni  in  the  long  run 
gave  an  infinitely  greater  ninuhcr  of  jxisitions  to 
the  working  class  as  a  vvhulc,  ii  was  very  detri- 
mental lu  the  class  of  .uigin.il  manufacturers 
will)  carried  nn  their  little  industries,  either  in 
llieir  own  111  lines  nr  in  little  sheds,  with  mily  their 
families  ;iiiil  a  few  ap|)reiil ices  as  "hands"  and 
with  r;i|iilal  .-i  thing  nnlieanl  nf.  They  eniild  not 
change  iiailil>,  ami  to  eninpete  with  the  new 
forces  ill  i  iper.it  ii  m  was  impossible.  .Sn  the 
"Domestic  System"  ^.ivc  way  tn  the  new  "l'"ac- 
lory  .System"  and  the  former  class  uf  l;d)iirers 
hec.'Miie  f.inners,  wiling  llieir  iiidependenee  to 
llieir  himlliirds  on  the  great  est.ites. 
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CHERRY  RI  N  ROAD. 
Esther  Carrico,  '21. 


Stranger,  you  foller  this  here  trail 
T  till  you  come  to  the  old  tollgate  down  at 
the  Rollin'  h'ork ;  then  by  keepin'  on  tuli 
yer  right  fer  about  two  miles  you'll  come  to  a 
turn  on  the  left.  That's  Cherry  Run  Road.  It 
haint  much  more'n  a  cow  path.  Stranger,  hut 
onc't  yer  hit  that  trail  you'll  know  it  right  off." 

"1  am  very  much  obliged  to  viui."  ^aid  mv 
father  in  answer  to  these  directions  from  the  old 
backwoodsman,  of  whom  he  had  inquired.  "Xot 
a-tall,  not  a-tall,  you're  welcome:  and  good  luck 
to  you.  Stranger!"  was  the  reply. 

I  was  hardly  more  than  four  years  old  when 
my  father  brought  me  down  from  the  "moun- 
tains" where  I  was  born,  to  my  future  home  on 
Cherry  Run  Road.  There  in  the  valley  I  have 
lived  ever  since.  And  I  have  never  forgotten  the 
old  citizen's  identification  of  the  place — "It  haint 
much  more'n  a  cow  path.  Stranger,  but  onc't  yer 
hit  that  trail  you'll  know  hit  right  off."  ,\nd 
you  would.  The  old  fellow's  words  were  true  to 
the  letter.  If  you  ever  travel  along  tiiis  way 
"you'll  know  hit  right  off"  and  you  will  never 
forget  it. 

If  you  be  curious  to  know  what  there  is  about 
Gierry  Run  Road  to  make  it  so  indcllibly  mem- 
orable to  any  one  who  has  gone  that  way  let  me 
say  that  there  are  no  great  stretches  of  unrivalled 
scenery  to  fascinate  you  ;  that  there  are  no  south- 


ern mansions  to  awe  you  by  their  stately  domes- 
ticit\  ;  that  there  is  no  maze  of  traffic  to  hinder 
you.  hidrcil,  thi-  highway — or  "lowway" — is  or- 
dinarily Inne^ome— though  never  so  on  Saturday 
or  when  i)eace  is  declared:  as  recently  at  the  end 
of  the  great  wnrld  war.  There  are  only  two 
things  on  this  mad;  at  one  end  is  an  old  log 
schoollidiise  with  Itiiig,  narniw  windows  jnit  in 
horizontally.  aii<l  at  the  oilier  end  of  the  very 
crooked  mile  is  a  distillery.  Xo,  .Stranger,  it  is 
not  the  things  along  tliis  road  that  imjiress  it 
u]>on  \i:u  hut  it  is  what  hap|)ens  there  that  hnrns 
the  imjiression  into  MUir  mein()r\-  like  \(im"  first 
ghost  story.  .Most  of  these  hap])enings  have  their 
germ  in  the  yeast  that  goes  into  that  stillliouse  at 
the  end  of  the  road.  It  is  "red  licker"  tliat  makes 
Cherry  Run  Road  the  notorious  thoroughfare 
that  it  is.  That  is  the  whole  story,  i  )ur  house 
is  midwav  between  the  schoolhouse  and  the  dis- 
tillerw  and  so  we  see  from  the  point  of  vantage 
the  life  that  goes  a-travelling  along  this  way.  1 
shall  not  try  to  tell  you  about  the  things  that  fall 
out  and  fall  off  there  l)ecause  you  might  forget  it 
in  less  time  than  it  woiiM  take  for  me  to  tell 
them,  but  come  along  Cherrx  Run  Road  with  me 
some  dav  and  see  for  yoursel  f,  \ nu'll  ne\'er  forget. 
Clierrv  Run  Road  has  an  inspired  life  all  its 
own.  "It  haint  much  more'n  a  cow  i)ath.  Stran- 
ger, but  onc't  yer  hit  that  trail  yon"ll  know  it 
right  off." 


TO  A  STONE  DOG. 


THERE  is  a  lonely  creature  whom  I  know, 
I  see  him  every  day,  as  I  pass  by; 
He  sits  with  head  erect  and  stony  eye 
Upon  hi_s  pedestal— if  to  show 
Defiance  and  .Miiumi.t  for  r;mi  or  snow. 
His  face  is  scarn-d  and  oM.  his  mouth  is  wry, 
And  steadfastly  he  .!.;a/<s  at  the  sky; 
How  many  years  has  he  -eeii  come  and  go! 
Xo  fear  of  dan.ucr  lie.  uithin  his  heart, 
St.  Mary's  loving  arm-  in.iie^  t  him.  t^o; 
No  harm  can  come  when  iliey  mfiild  their  own; 
So  gratefully  fullillm-  hi.  Miiall  part, 
He  watches  endles>ly.    Hi-  heart  is  true, 
Though  it  be  ina.le  of  cold  and  lifeless  stone. 
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SrZIXG-UP  ONESELF. 

I'Ik'  girl  ])laiining  to  go  into  business  slionld 
hrst  try  to  find  out  what  slie  is  best  fitted  for; 
that  is.  .she  must  take  stoek  of  her  assets.  J"^\'er_v 
girl  has  some  one  thing  tliat  >he  ean  <1()  better  than 
anything  else,  some  work  for  whieh  ^he  feels  best 
fitted. 

.*^lie  may  ha\e  al)iHly  to  handle  jjeople,  whieh 
will  at  onee  gel  her  a  liead  |)ositi()n  ;  or  it  may 
l)e  executive  abihty  that  >he  ])ossesses.  All 
offices  value  .such  a  person.  Then  again,  she  may 
1(  ve  color  or  harnx  iiy  and  thus  he  in  line  for  a 
position  as  iiilcrior  decorator.  .She  mav  have  a 
taste  f<;r  mathematics,  pointing  to  accounting  or 
statistical  work  or  again  she  may  have  a  love  of 
system,  and  so  love  library  work,  or  even  office 
management.  .\t  any  rate,  whatexcr  gift  it  is  that 
she  possesses  she  should  try  to  ulilize  (his 
peculiar  trait  as  it  usually  means  all  the  differ- 
ence between  hai)piness  and  unha|)|)iness  an<l  even 
success  or  failure. 

.\fter  deciding  what  she  wishes  to  do,  she 
should  iie.vt  try,  if  il  is  at  all  possible,  to  get 
vocaticjiial  training  in  her  line.  .\  good  course  in 
a  chosen  line  of  work  al  sf»me  school  or  college 
i  a  jjreat  help  as  a  person  with  such  training 
.idvances  faster. 

I^-'t  of  all,  in  securing  her  lirsi  position  ;i  girl 
should  \h-  careful  and  fin<l  a  |)laee  thai  will  not 
In-  a  "sfift  snap"  hut  one  where  she  h;is  to  use 
all  her  faculties  and  energy.  I'.elter  to  take  a 
f)Iarc  in  a  minor  concern  where  there  ;ire  f)ppor- 
tiinilies  for  advancement  than  an  easier  one  in 
a  hifi  plate  where  yon  are  swallowed  nji  in  ihc 
crow«l.  Above  all,  a  girl  shoidd  try  to  be  of 
r.  ;d    i  r\  \rr  i-,  h,  ,■  ,  m.oImv  -t 


Ll'Tri-:R  WRITING. 

I'"ew  i)eople  realize  the  importance  of  letter 
writing ;  it  is  a  special  talent  bestowed  on  a  few 
chosen  ones. 

Letters  can  do  more  harm  or  good  than  any 
(, tiler  form  of  literature.  They  are  the  common 
means  of  connnnnication  between  the  masses. 
I'Lveryone  that  kiKjws  how  to  write  at  all,  sends  a 
letter  now  and  then,  s(.)mctimes  with  very  harm- 
ful results.  More  pleasure  may  be  gained  from 
a  friendly  cheerful  letter  than  you  can  ever  real- 
ize. I  hit  don't  write  angry  letters,  an  old  maxim 
says:  ".\\oid  the  pen  as  you  would  the  devil  when 
^■ou  are  angr\'."  A  little  dis])ute  may  be  quickly 
settled  when  talking  to  the  (jtlier  ])arty,  but  in  let- 
ters, it  often  leads  to  broken  friendships,  lawsuits, 
and  inaii\-  oilier  disagreeable  things. 

The  first  i'ei|iiisile  of  a  good  letter  is  to  have 
something  to  sa}'.  Don't  fill  pages  with  mere 
nothings.  Letters  should  be  cheerful  in  tone, 
friendl)'  and  interesting.  Don't  make  them  stif? 
and  stilted. 

A  man  nia\  be  alilr  to  liox  ii])  bis  true  self 
in  llie  eoninion  pLn\;  alTairs  of  r\rr\  da\-  life,  but 
a  letler,  wlien  il  lells  what  the  writer  thinks  or 
doi  s  .  ir  knows,  is  a  ])retl^■  true  indicator  of  what 
he  is.  l\cTead  your  letlers,  (ake  care  that  there  is 
nothing  in  iheni  that  \on  wnuld  not  want  the 
whole  world  to  see,  wield  your  pen  wisely  and 
well. 


[•LECTION  NOTES. 

()f  the  writing  of  notes  there  is  seemingly  no 
end.  And  we  who  la\  elaun  to  the  title  of  "t  )ld 
(  lirls",  ]]:\\  more,  of  "^M■nill^s"  would  have  de- 
clared ourselves  adepts  in  the  art  peenliai'  lo  ebii  f 
execnlix'es  and  .St.  M.ary's  students.  I  sa\'  "would 
li;i\H'"  ;id\ isi'dly  lor  recently  we  have  met  ;i  new 
variety  ol  notes  with  wliitT  we  wcvv  lolalK'  im- 
;ici|nainled.  In  .Scpteinbc'r  we  boasted  familiarity 
w  ith  the  note  in  all  its  aspcets,  w  ith  all  the  (  lenera 
.'ud  Species  thereof.  Il;id  we  not  written  notes 
for  every  thing  from  a  W'eiliicsday  shopping  li'ip 
to  eoro;i  for  break  fast  ?  .Shot'- st rings  ;uid  fount- 
ain |iens,  window  di-a])es  and  sh.ampoos,  had  all 
been  I  btaiiH  d  by  means  of  notes.  Now  our  ignor- 
ance must  be  confessed,  there  was  one  note  we 
never  wrote  btd'ore.  k'lsldence,  age  ;nid  Amer- 
ican cili/.enshi])  are  all  preie(|nisites-  foi-  ,Sl. 
.Marv's  voles  ibis  year.  ,\re  yon  eligible  for  re.g- 
iMialion?  Then  write  your  note  and  leave  il  on 
(he  I 're feet's  desk. 
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PICKIX'  BONES. 

This  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  occnpation 
with  the  genus  hunianarnm.  In  the  ( )1(I  Testa- 
ment we  find  shining  examples  of  it — first  and 
foremost,  the  little  disagreement  between  Cain 
and  .\bel,  in  which  case,  however,  the  bone 
was  a  metaphysical,  and  not  a  physical  entity. 
Then,  reverting  to  classical  literalnre,  we  discover 
in  the  hoary  remains  left  by  the  blind  bard  of  C'eos 
(  which  now  disturb  the  cerebral  matter  of  (ircek 
students)  sundry  illusions  to  a  bone  of  contention 
named  Helen  of  Troy.  This  was  doubtless  a 
physical  entity,  although  not  in  the  sense  used  by 
Kipling  when  he  prates  concerning  "a  rag  and  a 
bone  and  a  hank  of  hair."  Kipling  was  wrong: 
for  Helen  made  a  beautiful  bone  of  contention — 
not  in  the  least  ossified. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  j^ractice  has  become 
deeply  rooted  among  the  sons  of  men:  it^  pur- 
suit is  a  common  one  today.'  ImiL;  a--  \vc  in- 
habit this  earthly  sphere,  we  will  (l<mhtliss  be 
more  or  less  occupied  in  "picking  bum-s"  wiili  our 
fellow  mortals,  or  they,  alas,  in  picking  same 
with  us.  It  were  better  to  adoj)!  the  practice  of 
the  southern  darky  and  sjK'cify  "chicken  bones 
only."  Otherwise  we  fear  that  when  we  reach 
that  land  of  which  St.  Peter  is  the  exalted  gate- 
keeper, we  shall  find  our  one-time  friends  and  as- 
sociates engrossed —  not  in  harping —  not  in  ren- 
dering animated  choruses,  but  in  flying  around, 
"picking  angel-bones." 


INTERIOR  DECOR.VTION. 

Art — what  a  nudtitude  of  peo])le  have  been 
her  slaves!  ( ]\Iany  have  endured  unpremedita- 
ted hunger  strikes  for  her,  too,  but  as  yet  are  not 
acclaimed  martyrs.)  There  are  the  -culptnrs.  the 
painters,  the  musician,  the  dancer,  and  (hiring  ;ill 
fashionable  ages,  the  interinr  decorat'ir.  i>f 
course  no  respected  home  is  ever  ciim]ilele  until  he 
says  so:  and  when  he  gives  his  sanctinn,  the  rest 
of  us  generally  agree.  P>ut  seldom  is  either  the 
science  studied  or  the  art  practiced  when  the  in- 
terior to  be  decorated  is  the  house  in  wliicli  wi. 
each  live  alone.  It  takes  no  particular  geiiiu-  \'> 
be  a  skillful  artist  there,  but  it  does  require  the 
continual  presence  of  an  honest  smile — not  the 
smile  that  is  relentlessly  evident  while  every  other 
quality  of  the  disposition  is  a  cloud  of  deceit,  but 
the  smile  that  is  radiant  with  the  pure  sunshine  of 
a  kindly  heart. 


THE  (".AMI-  OF  LU'l';. 

Like  the  Morse  code,  our  lives  are  made  u\>  ni 
(lilts  and  dashes.  The  dots  stand  for  the  points 
in  them  when  we  can  truly  say,  ".^umething  worth 
while  was  acconqilished  here."  The  dashes  are 
just  intervals  between  where  we  drift,  refusing 
to  paddle  because  we  havi'  no  landing  place  in 
view.  Dashes  are  all  very  v.ell,  but  they  are 
(|uite  meaningless  if  not  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  niinienuis  dots. 

If  (l<i(l  had  put  us  in  licaven  iinmediatel\-,  lie 
wnuh]  ])v  trr;iling  as  iliiim^,  n.it  as  ratiMnal  be- 
ings or  persons  cinli  1  with  intcllcrt  :in(l  I'ree 
will,  .'■so  Mr  put  lis  (111  ilic  earlli.  This  earthly 
nnixerst'  is  not  a  paradisi'  but  a  place  of  trial. 
'I'bis  trial  iiia\  he  conipare(l  to  the  jireliininaries 
of  a  big  gaiiK'.  (  )iil\  those  players  wlio  make  .^ond 
are  allowed  to  eiiga-e  in  the  eiMiiiiiL;  eneouiiter, 
the  others  are  rele-:ite(l  i,,  ih^  secdinl  team.  The 
comparison  is  not  (|iiite  perieet.  however,  for  in 
the  game  of  life  we  are  either  good  or  bad.  There 
is  no  second  team. 

BOARDI.\(i  SCHOOL. 

An  advocate  of  boarding-school  training  might 
Use  a>  his  slron^e-t  jdea  an  argument  bast'd  on 
the  fuiiilameiital  fact-  of  liiiinan  natnn,',  and  one 
Used  nio-^l  freipieiitly  li\  those  opposing  the  men- 
tal and  moral  de\elopinent  ac(|iiired  in  scenes 
apart  from  home  einiroment.  The  latter  de- 
clare that  absence  from  home  becomes  natural  for 
a  girl  or  lio\  so  tli;it  there  is  not  so  intense  a  love 
chei-ished  toward,  h-ine  and  all  it  means!  Habits 
are  ae(|iiire(l  ;  hut  Ionc  ol'  home  is  inborn.  It  dif- 
fer.s — not  onl\  in  nature,  but  in  intensity  as  well 
— from  coiKliict  born  of  accurate  and  continuous 
repetition.  Jn  the  natural  order  of  life  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  training  an  animal — even — to 
cease  caring  for  its  hoiue.  1  heard  once  of  a  dog 
w  ho,  when  given  to  a  distant  friend  by  his  owner, 
wandered  a  distance  of  over  thirty  miles, — ar- 
ri\  ing,  hedi'a.Liglefl  and  almost  dead  at  the  home  of 
his  former  master.  If  this  is  true  of  a  poor  un- 
reas.ining  animal,  how  much  more  api)lical)le  is  it 
tM  the  hiunaii  being  i)os.sesse<l  not  only  with  instinc- 
tive feeling  but  blessed  with  a  human  reasoning 
love  for  the  things  that  childhood  has  taught  him 
to  cheri-h.  Tiine  and  change  bring  new  scenes, 
new  loves ;— but  time  nor  eternity  can  change 
or  lessen  the  santified  love  for  parents  and  kin- 
men  :       ".And  where  we  love  is  home, 

Home  where  our  feet  may  leave 

But  not  our  hearts." 
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THE  WORLD  S  BEST  SELLER. 

Esther  Carrico,  '20. 

Rich  man,  po'  man.  beggah  man,  thief, 
Dey  all  cum  t'  me  foh  relief. 
W  hite  man.  red  man.  black,  and  yellow. 
Ask  foh  de  key  t'  mah  cellah. 

CURREXT  POETRY  REMEW. 

RiiSKi.i.A  Kramer,  '22 

The  October  nuise.  if  we  judge  by  the  kind  of 
verse  in  the  current  magazines  of  the  month,  is 
singing  contrary  to  her  usual  mood.  Nevertheless 
she  has  given  inspiration  for  some  very  fine  verse  : 
and  has  furnished  subjects  as  varied  and  interest- 
ing as  the  autumn  season  itself. 

If  the  writing  of  "true  unfeigned"  verse  were 
as  simple  a  process  as  the  "dashing  off  of  a  ron- 
deau" some  of  us  might  strive  successfully  for 
the*  poetic  laurel.  Elias  Lieberman  has  a  poem  in 
The  Bookman  with  the  title  "To  dash  off  a  Ron- 
deau."   .Ml  you  need,  he  says,  is : 

"I'irst— a  theme 
Compact  of  daintiness  and  dream, 
.\  midnight  tryst,  a  wayward  tress, 
.\  kiss,  a  llattea.u  Shepherdess 
A  vr.w  of  love,  a  moonlight  dream 
Then  beat  all   well — as  f)nc  heats  cream 
Or  trippinR  measures" 

.\nd  then  he  adds  that  it  need  only  bo  fifteen 
lines.  Xo  one  will  deny  that  the  poet  liimsrif 
has  written  a  charming  rondeau  :  l)ut  he  makes 
our  task  more  difficult.  W'e  can  only  read  and 
arlmirc. 

The  Ihgcst  has  a  iKH-m  with  a  very  suggestive 
title  "The  Heat-Devil's  Dance".  It  has  a  rhythm 
and  majestic  sweep  almost  e<|nal  t<>  I.iiidsav's 
"C^mgo" — and  it  is  n«»t  written  in  free  verse. 
FJnii.say  would  liave  treated  the  same  subject  dif 
fcrcntly,  hut.  I  think,  not  more  effectively.  The 
<lc!»cripli«in  of  Death  \  alley  is  as  vividly  realistic 
a»  the  dance  of  the  devils  itself. 

In  Ihirpcrs  I  foinul  a  four  line  |)oem  by  l  ii.irlcs 
llans/iti  Towiie  called  "Tides",  'i'owne  has  I  be 
covctc«l  Kift  of  presenting  his  ihotiglit  briefly  an. I 
yet  iK»clically.  He  coni|)ares  memr)ry  tr)  the  tides 
of  tlir  »ra  and  in  doing  sr»  attains  a  singleness  of 
im|irr%ni(ni  drnicrl  to  a  longer  j»oem. 

"l'aHW»ral"  in  Harpers  treats  of  imiiuc      It  i. 


from  the  pen  of  Clinton  Scollard  and  is  almost 
perfect  in  regard  to  technique  and  beauty  of 
effect.  The  poem  is  musical — with  a  selection  of 
words  that  make  for  poetic  harmony.  Speaking 
of  Sylvia — the  shepherdess — the  poet  says, 

"Syhia — with  l)lue  frock, 
.And  hair  like  king  cups  in  the  breeze; 
He  were  a  dolt  who  could  withstand 
The  waving  of  her  lifted  hand." 
*  *_  *  *  *  * 

Veronica  McCaue,  '22 

One  singer  wanders  through  the  fields  and 
forests  looking  into  the  heart  of  Nature  that  he 
may  write  her  secrets  for  us.  Another  wanders 
through  the  world,  looking  into  the  hearts  of  inen, 
that  he  may  still  tell  us  something  of  what  lies 
therein. 

.Ks  a  part  of  the  tide  itself,  moves  the  poem 
"Tides"  by  Charles  Hanson  Towne,  which  ap- 
])eare(l  in  the  September  number  of  Harpers' 
Maijazinc.  Within  a  few  short  lines,  he  makes  a 
striking  comi)arison  of  the  tide  of  years  to  the 
tide  of  the  sea.  His  picture  of  the  days  rolling 
in  l)(;istcrously,  like  the  waves  and  ebbing  out 
calmly  in  oiu-  memory,  is  an  excellent  one. 

.Shifting  our  vicw])()int  from  the  sea  to  the  land, 
we  ?fre  charmed  ])y  the  merry  sounds  and  delight- 
ed by  the  beauty  of  tiie  landscape,  as  depicted  in 
"Pastoral",  by  Clinton  .Scollard,  in  the  same  mag- 
azine. .So  exactly,  has  he  jnit  into  his  lines,  the 
life  and  movemcnl  of  the  country,  that  one  feels 
himself  lrans|)orU'(l  to  the  open  fields. 

Passing  from  the  calm  and  cooling  atmosphere 
of  this  ])oem  to  a  tm-bulent  scene  on  the  burning 
desert  sands  we  read  "The  Heat  Devil's  Dance" 
by  Carter  |.  (ireenwood.  This  was  published  in 
the  I.ilcniry  Dujcst.  i'he  vibrating  waves  of 
heat,  lu'  has  personilicd  in  dancing  devils,  whose 
gnicsonic  actions  lill  us  with  a  horror  of  the  des- 
crl.  liis  selling  is  Inily  in  accordance  with  the 
<lc\ils  llial  lu'  locales  there. 

I'.nl  llie  liearls  of  men  h;ive  oilier  tales  lo  nn- 
foM.  In  "Tliey  W  lio  L.-ingh"  by  Mary  Carolyn 
i>a\ies.  |iiil)lislie<l  in  llie  l.itrrai  x  nir/cst.  a  maid- 
en lells  her  lo\ci-  ih.il  he  e;iiino|  exjiect  her 
lo  be  >.;rave,  since  Life  ilself  is  so  serious.  I  ler 
light  liearl  feels  ili.ii  "miiih  and  laughing"  must 
keep  "Life's  disaslers''  al  iiay  as  long  as  possible. 

Another  |)oem,  taken  from  ilie  same  magazine, 
is  "Ti  ;i|'(  (|\ "  li\'  Marry  Kein|).    The  despair  and 
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sorrow  witli  wiiich  we  often  view  the  apj)roacli- 
ing  death  of  a  loved  one  are  put  to  fliglit  by  the 
hope  and  joy  which  the  promises  of  the  futm-e 
life  bring.  Although  at  such  a  time  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  a  man  would  use  such  reasonable 
philosophy,  tiie  poet  has  made  us  feel  that  there 
are  those  who  have  that  sound  wisdom. 

Thus  do  some  hear  their  songs  in  the  heart  of 
Xature  and  some  in  the  hearts  of  men. 


NOTES  . 

— Solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  invoke 
blessings  on  the  Scholastic  year  was  offered  on 
September  26  by  Rev.  Moses  McGary,  C.  S.  C. 
The  celebrant  was  assisted  by  Revs.  J.  L.  Carrico, 
deacon  and  J.  Gallagher,  subdeacon.  "The  For- 
mation and  Development  of  Character"  was  the 
theme  of  the  sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Burns, 
C.  S.  C.,  President  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  Other  sermons  given  during  the  month 
were:  "Devotion  to  the  Rosary"  by  Rev.  \V.  R. 
Connor,  C.  S.  C.  and  "The  Effects  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Carrico, 
C.  S.  C. 

— .St.  Clary's  has  gone  "over  the  top"  again 
this  year.  The  college  alone  mfmbers  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two ;  one  hundred  of  these  are 
new  students  who  unanimously  proclaim  their 
pleasure  at  being  accounted  "St.  Mary's  Girls." 
The  Religious  Societies  have  the  greatest  enroll- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  there  are 
twenty-two  college  seniors.  What  a  grand  show- 
ing of  loyalty.  Let  every  girl  assist  heartily  in 
inaking  this  a  gala,  calendar  year  for  Alma  Ma- 
ter.   She  deserves  it. 

— October  devotions  are  being  held  in  the  Com- 
munity Church  and  the  College  Chapel.  The  great 
privilege  of  having  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  after  Mass  in  the  Chapel,  has  been 
given  by  the  Bishop  and  the  students  are  eagerly 
availing  themselves  of  it. 

— On  October  4  Dorothy  Hayes  of  Adrian, 
.Michigan  received  her  graduate  medal  and  tlie 
Degree,  Ph.  B.  in  Journalism.    .\n  unfortunate 


auto  accident  in  June  ])revented  Dorothy  fn)m 
being  graduated  with  her  class. 

— On  ( )ctober  l\e(|uic-m  Mass  was  offered  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Kathryn  Roach-Finn. 
Tlie  Children  of  Mary  attended  the  Mass  and  re- 
ceived Holy  Communion  for  their  departed  so- 
dalist. 

— The  first  number  on  the  program  of  enter- 
tainments was  a  Recital  by  Agnes  Kountz  Dede- 
rich.  Soprano,  with  Loretta  Lony  as  accompanist. 

— The  customary  recejjtion  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  class  of  1921  was  given  in  honor  of 
the  new  students.  Reatlings,  piano  and  vocal 
numbers  were  features  of  the  evening. 

— St.  Mary's  welcomes  the  return  of  three 
members  of  the  class  of  1920,  Esther  Carrico, 
Alary  Ethel  Holliday  and  Charlotte  Voss  who  will 
continue  their  studies  as  post-graduates. 

— Among  the  recent  visitors  were  Gladys 
Rempe,  Helen  McCarthy,  Helen  Mills.  Margue- 
rite Ward,  Leona  \'oris  and  Irene  Sullivan. 

— On  two  separate  occasions  the  College  seniors 
and  the  Academic  graduates  had  supper  on  the 
bank  of  the  St.  Josepli  river.  "Weiners",  rolls, 
pickles  and  all  other  good  things  that  make  a  real 
picnic  were  enjoyed. 

— ( )ctober  is  a  month  dear  to  .St.  Mary's,  for  it 
is  rich  in  associations  and  anniversaries  which 
make  it  memorable  in  the  calendar  of  the  year, 
hirst,  it  is  the  month  of  the  Rosary  when  all 
gather  to  pay  their  tributes  of  affection  and  hom- 
age to  our  Lady  in  that  s])ecial  devotion.  Again, 
October  13,  is  Founder's  Day"  the  first  "Free 
Day",  given  in  loving  memory  of  Rev.  Edward 
Sorin,  h'ounder,  and  for  many  years  spiritual  di- 
rector of  the  .Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the 
United  States.  In  "days  gone  by"  Father 
l^orin's  feast  was  looked  for  eagerly,  because  of 
the  >i)ecial  pri\ik'ge  nf  "a  pound  of  candy"  per- 
mitted every  student.  What  would  the  students 
of  those  days  say  about  the  20th  Century.  "St. 
Mary's  Candy  Shop"  now  enjoying  a  height  of 
l)n])ularity  ? 

— Interest  in  the  coming  election  finds  place  at 
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St.  Mary's.  Speakers  for  the  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans are  eagerly  awaited  by  ardent  voters 
among  the  faculty  and  student. 

— St.  Mary"s  has  acknowledged  the  following- 
announcements  of  marriage:  Martha  Colling 
to  Mr.  W'm.  J.  Dunn.  San  Francisco;  Kathryn 
Keeline   to  Mr.   Paul  Adams   Burke,  Council 


Blufifs,  Iowa;  Louise  Dinning  to  Mr.  Allan  Alon- 
zo  Tukey,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Anna  Irene  Railton  to 
Mr.  Walter  F.dward  Wholihan,  Chicago;  Ger- 
trude Hampton  to  Mr.  (irover  Stillabower,  Fow- 
ler, Ind. ;  Julis  Flinn  to  Mr.  Anstet,  Earl  Park, 
Ind.  and  Lillian  Parr  to  Mr.  Ray  L.  Prine.  1  rav- 
ers City,  Michigan. 


— To  our  dear  Grace  Hamelius  and  her  be- 
reaved family  .St.  Mary's  offers  sincere  sym- 
juitliy  on  the  death  of  her  beloved  father  Senor 
B.  J.  Ilanielius  of  Tampicti,  Mexico. 


KE  ORG.\XIZ.\TIOX  OF  RRLIGTOUS  SOCIETIES 

OCTOBKK    1,  1920. 

At  the  re-organization  of  the  Children  of  Mary 
meeting  on  October  4th,  173  members  of  the  So- 
dality of  last  year  were  present  for  the  roll  call 
and  generous  resolutions  were  taken  for  the  self 
denial  fund  in  order  to  com])lete  the  building  of  a 
new  Chapel  in  India. 

Elections  were  held,  and  after  the  mceling  the 
following  officers  received  heart\  Cdngralulalinus. 

Kathleen  Sullivan  rresiileiit 

Dorothea  I lackett  Vice-rrtsidtiit 

Biircline  Tohiii  Secretary 

KNtelle    i'>rous.sar(l  Treasurer 

Marie  (iuedelhoefer  LiNrarian 

.Mary   Ixmise   Lennon   Sacristan 

coNsm.ToKs  OF  Till-:  sodality 

Ruth  liealy,  Patricia  Sullivan,  Helen  Minahan,  Mary 
H.  Van  Heuvel,  Lucille  Gleason. 

CUn.OKKN  OF   MAKV,  A(At)KMV 

Marie  Kaul  President 

Madelene  Connohlc  Vice-President 

Mythel   I  lartnian  Secretary 

AnKelene  Santini  Treasurer 

Grace  I>f)wney  I.ibrari.ui 

Katherine  F  ecncy  Sacristan 

CONSl'LTOKS   <IF  SOIiAl.nv 

.Adelaide  Tohin,  Margaret  Johnson,  Linda  Minalian. 

SMUm  IIFAKT  I.KAMtF.  IN  UNION  Willi 
AlflSTI.KSIIIP  OP  STUHV 

Genevieve  Hroiintard  I 'resident 

Kuth    Mealy  Vice  President 

Glara   Se   I-egiir .  ....  Secretary 

^  I>olan.  .•    Treasurer 

'   Librarian 


PROMOTERS  IN  COLLlCCiE 

I''sti'llc  I'.rniissard,  G.  Rroussard,  Ruth  Healy,  Madee 
Carey,  Alar.uarct  Cline,  Katlierine  Dolan,  Gertrude 
(ireenc,  Marie  Guedclhoefer,  Dorothea  Hackett,  Mary 
Louise  LeniiMii.  l-.li/alieth  Mahoney,  Beatrice  Rea,  Mary 
E.  llolliday,  ,\l critiles  Renipe,  Josephine  Ryan,  Clara 
Se  Legue,  K.itlileiii  Snllixan,  P.urdene  Tobin,  Cecilia 
Wolter,  Ldietta  1  inr.in,  I  leleii  Johnson,  Margarita 
Blanco. 

SACRKD    HEART    I.EACUE,  ACADEMY 

Kalilfcn   K'l-llclier  President 

\      !■  ndrr  Secretary 

Lucilc  Jiilinsnii  Treasurer 

I'RO  MOTORS 

M.  CMiin.,!.!,-,  K.  l-rciuy,  ]•.  Darlnian,  M.  P.etz, 
L.  J..lm^,,n,  K.  K.llrhrr.  1,.  MinalKiii,  A.  Santini,  A. 
Tobin,  iiuell,  C.  Ilaskrll,  D.  Kin^',  M.  Kaul,  G.  Dow- 
ney, .'\.  Cook,  M.  Johnson. 

PROMOTERS    IN    PREPARATORY  DEPT. 

V.  Salerno,  Dorotliy  Talbot,  S.  01)aiulo,  M.  Willet. 

i  rcii ARisTic  i.EAcul';,  eol.i.i':!;!': 

i'.e.itrice  Rea  President 

(iertrnde  (ircene  Vice-President 

Elizabeth    Mahoney  Secretary 

Mercedes  Renipe  Sacristan 

ElK'll  ARISI  IC    I.EACIM':,  ACADI'.MV 

1-  Min,di;iii  Presiilenl 

A.  Tobin  Vice-President 

K.  Pendleton  Secret, iry 

.Monylian  Sacristan 

ROSARY  SOCIETY 

Josephine  Ryan  President 

l.oretla  1  )oran  Vice-President 

M.-irnaret    Cline  Secretary 

Madee    Carey    Treasurer 

President  of  eai  li  class  honor.ny  i'resideiit  of  Knsary 
Society. 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Importers  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

V\  r  miikr  and  keep  in  stock  every  cla.ss 
of  Kuuds  required  by  difTerent 
KeliKiuus  C'oiuinunitie!). 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
»     Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;    for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  relial)le  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Relatives  and  friends 
of    Notre    Dame  and 
St.     Mary's  students 
who    desire    to  keep 
posted   on  University 
and   Academy  doings 
should  read 

The  South  Bend 
Tribune 

40  cents  a  month;  two 
months   or   more,  35 
cents    a    month;  one 
year,    $4;     by  mail, 
postage  paid  cash  in 
advance. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  I.iglits,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing;. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

(LINGELc^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

liver  Opera  House  BIdg.    Personal  Attention 

Office          ""'"^                        Rpsir1pnr^"°™<^  '^"0- 

Bell  886              '^"'^'^""^'^  Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  VV.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priest.s'  Albs,                 Prie.sts*  Supplies, 
nirettas.  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

HE   1.   W.   LOWER  DECORATING 

COMPANY 
|ex4i;isite  frames  and  gifts 
pictures. 
120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mis.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

1      Office  Residence 
ome&e?f9  '''' 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEXD,  INDIANA. 

, N!.  Studebaker  Offir**  RIHo-    Wr)cti;Tm./%n  A.... 
1          w  •        v-'iiii-c  i>icjg.,  vvasnington  /we. 
and  Main  St..  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

i 


Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


TBe  Beyer  Floral  C. 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  I 
131  North  Michigan  Street 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confediom 

We  make  the  best 
The})' II  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHh 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


The  White  House 
washington 

.My  dear  Mr.  Secretary : 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
lieople  by  the  war  thev  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  "their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues tliere  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  most  thon  iigh  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  Aftcr 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  .social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  ]irei)aration  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  /  ivoidd  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  (jive  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  7i  iscly  as  possible  to  the  new  conditions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  became 
of  the  -war  and  that  the  Nation  may  he  slrcngthcncd  as  it  can  only  be  through 
the  right  education  of  all  its  pecplc. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  WH.SON. 

1  Ion.  I'"kankmn  K.  I.ank, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candle*  aold  here  exelutlvaly. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 
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NOVEMBER. 


Beatrice  Rka.  '21. 

AS  grey  November  sweeps 
Her  quiet  luiiise,  she  weeps 
And  lonely  \igil  keeps 

Where  fairy  sinnnier  lies  : — 
So  frail  a  maid,  and  wan 
.\s  mist-presage  of  dawn  : 
So  swift  she  passed,   is  gone — 

And  winged  gladness  tlies! 
S.'id  jiassed  the  wind  her  lover, 
And   friends,  lone  trees  aliox'e  her, 
With   gentle  mnrmni-  ho\ er. 

While  uKjnrnful  nature  grieves. 
N'et,  you,  pale  visaged  sun, 
Know,  this  ra<liant  one 
But   sleeps — her  ])lay  is  done, — 
And  dreams  hcneath  hrown  leaves. 
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THE  GIFT. 

Mkrckiiks  Ri-mpe,  '21 

GOD  made  the  earth  with  careful  skill 
And  gave  it  beauties  that  would  fill 
Man's  heart  with  love,  and  help  him  here, 
To  fight  with  strength  and  lose  all  fear — 
But  still,  within  man's  heart  unrest  was  strong. 
So  God  made  Song! 


CARDINAL  NEWMAN'S  "PILLAR  OF  THE  CLOUD". 
Esther  Carrico,  '20 


ANYONE  with  the  sHghtest  sense  of  the 
poetic  must  wonder  why  it  is  that  ottr  re- 
ligious hymns  are  as  a  rule,  with  precious 
few  exceptions,  so  far  from  any  sort  of  true 
poetry.  Except  for  the  good  intention  which 
prompts  them  they  would  not  even  pass  for  poor 
parodies  on  religious  thought  and  sentiment.  It 
is  often  asked  why  the  Devil  should  have  all 
the  good  music.  How  just  the  question  may 
be  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  our  hymnals  would 
surely  give  the  impression  that  he  has  a  momip- 
oly  on  the  lyric.  Among  the  very  few  English 
hymns  of  poetic  value  perhaps  the  most  notable 
is  "The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud",  popularly  known 
as  "Lead,  Kindly  Light",  by  John  Henry  Car- 
dinal Newman.  We  shall  note  briefly  some  of 
the  merits  of  this  rare  masterpiece. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  duly  brief  —  as  few 
hymns  are  and  as  all  hymns  should  be — consist- 
ing as  it  does  of  only  three  stanzas  nf  six  lines 
each.  One  does  not  have  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  life  and  mind  and  mood  of  the  author  in 
order  to  understand  the  volume  of  meaning  in 
these  eighteen  lines.  Familiar  as  they  are  to  you, 
I  trust  that  with  their  brevity  and  merit  they 
may  be  here  quoted  in  full  for  the  purpose  of 
comment : 

Lead,  Kindly  Light,  amid  th'  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home — 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 
Keep  Thou  my  feet;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distance  scene — one  step  enough  for  me. 


I  w;is  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

-Shouldst  lead  me  on ; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  patli,  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on  ! 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears. 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

Tlie  night  is  gone; 
And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 
Which  I  have  k)\ed  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

This  immortal  song  was  written  sometime  in 
the  June  of  1883,  on  the  author's  return  voyage 
from  It;il\-,  wIiIht  he  had  gone  the  year  before 
on  a  health  trip  with  his  intimate  invalid  friend, 
Hurrcll  Froude.  After  setting  forth  from  Pal- 
ermo their  sail-boat  was  held  by  a  calm  for  a  full 
week  in  the  Straits  of  lionifacio  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ofT  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  days  at  sea  that  the  poem  was  penned — 
some  twelve  years  before  the  author's  conver- 
sion to  the  Church. 

"The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud"  is  a  most  direct  and 
earnest  ])clilion  for  divine  guidance.  It  is  the 
pre-eminrnt  jiraycr  of  a  repentant  soul  for  light, 
the  i)ra\cr  (jf  a  soul  which  has  experienced  the 
ho|ieK-ss  darkness  of  human  wayfare,  the  futil- 
it\  of  life  witliout  divine  Vv^ht  from  on  In'gli  to 
make  it  liv  able,  tlie  son^  m  f  the  t^re;!!  soul  of 
.Vewnian  seeking  the  (ioil  of  truth  and  light  and 
life.  It  i-  iu.leei!  the  experience,  the  sentiment, 
the  unsung  song  uf  every  soul,  but  only  a  New- 
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man  could  give  it  articulate  and  worthy  expres- 
sion, could  set  it  forth  for  all  of  us  in  immortal 
numbers. 

In  thought  and  sentiment,  in  form  and  music, 
the  piece  is  perfect.  Its  poetry,  simple  and  au- 
stere, yet  rich  in  imagination  and  symbolism  and 
significance,  inevitably  reminds  one  of  the  Psalms 
of  David.  \\'e  are  reminded,  too,  more  forcibly 
of  the  incident  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord  recorded 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  St. Mark's  Gospel :  "And 
they  came  to  Jericho:  and  as  He  went  out  of  Jer- 
icho, with  His  discii^iles.  and  a  very  great  multi- 
tude, Bartimens  the  blind  man,  the  son  of  Time- 
us,  sat  by  the  wav  side  begging.  Who,  when  he 
had  heard  that  it  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  began 
to  cry  out,  and  to  say  :  Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have 
mercy  on  me.  And  many  rebuked  him,  that  he 
might  hold  his  i)eace  :  but  he  cried  a  great  deal 
the  more:  Son  of  Da\'i(l.  ha\'e  merc\'  on  me.  And 
Jesus,  standing  still,  commanded  him  to  be  called. 
And  they  called  the  blindman,  saying  to  him :  Be 
of  better  comfort:  rise,  he  calleth  thee,  who  cast- 
ing off  his  garment  leajH'd  u]),  and  came  to  him 
And  Jesus  answering,  said  to  him  :  What  wilt 
th<iu  that  I  should  do  to  thee;  and  the  blind 
man  said  to  him :  Rabboni,  that  I  may  see. 
And  Jesus  saith  to  him:  Go  thy  way,  thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole.  And  immediately  he  saw, 
and  followed  in  the  way."  I  believe  that  one 
may  verify  in  the  details  of  Newman's  spiritual 
experience,  in  the  details  of  his  search  for  light 
and  truth,  a  practically  perfect  parallel  with  the 
physical  case  of  Bartimens — the  "Lead,  Kindly 
Light"  Ixiing  the  blind  soul's  "Rabboni,  that  1 
may  see". 

Observe  in  the  hymn  its  perfect  ])Ian  of  con- 
struction, such  as  is  found  in  all  the  work  of  this 
supreme  ma.ster  of  thought  and  expression.  i'lie 
first  stanza  cmlKMlics  the  petition  ba.sed  ui)on 
present  circuiustances  of  need  ;  the  second  reverts 
in  dce|)  contribution  to  the  i)ast,  and  the  last  looks 
forward  in  the  strongest  Christian  hoi)e  to  the 
future.  The  jiicturc  presented  in  the  |)oem  is 
that  «)f  a  soul  long  wayward  in  its  own  ways  but 
now  tired  of  the  "garish  days,"  of  a  soul  once 
proud  in  its  .self-reliance  nf)vv  Innnbled  by  dis- 
ai)|Kiintnu-nt.  of  a  .soul  which  for  years  has  won- 
dered vainly  now  at  length  j)elili<.ning  with  child 
ish  nimplirity  and  sincerity  the  "Kindly  Light " 
for  guidanc  e.  It  seeks  a  shepherd  |f»  show  il  llic 
way  out  of  the  wilderness,  the  roarl  to  the  l'rf)ni- 
i  -d  L:,nd 


Into  this  simple  prayer  Newman  has  put  the 
poetry  of  his  mind  and  the  feeling  of  his  heart. 
It  is  the  miserere  of  a  very  superior  soul,  chanted 
in  such  strain  as  Heaven  could  not  resist.  If 
we  did  not  know  the  author  in  the  usual  way,  I 
think  we  should  easily  guess  it  to  be  Cardinal 
New-man.  The  simplicity,  the  sincerity,  the 
largeness,  the  sublimity  of  the  piece  are  surely 
his.  Newman  was  essentially  religious.  He  was 
first,  last,  and  always  spiritual,  and  nothing  in  all 
that  the  great  author  has  written  is  more  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  him,  more  significant  of 
the  whole  purpose  and  tenor  of  his  life,  more 
adequately  expressive  of  the  man  than  this  sa- 
cred song. 

In  this  plea  of  the  soul  groping  "amid  the  en- 
circling gloom"  we  have  a  perfect  spiritual  por- 
trait of  the  prodigal  penitent,  disillusioned  of  the 
dreams  of  youth  and  turning  towards  the  source 
of  all  true  light  and  life : 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on; 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path,  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on ! 

The  two  lines  that  follow  bespeak  a  perfect 
harmony  of  the  heart's  repentance  and  its  su- 
])reme  trust  in  God's  goodness  to  forgive : 

1  loved  the  garish  day,  and,  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 

W'hat  a  perfect  confession  in  a  verse  and  a 
half,  and  what  a  plea  for  pardon  in  those  four 
sinii)le  words,  "remember  not  past  years".  How 
sincere  and  intense  this  soul  that  prays — how 
contrite  in  its  sorrow,  how  fearless  in  its  faith, 
how  calm  and  confident  in  its  hope.  Conscious 
of  llu'  patience  and  ])rovi(lence  of  the  b'athcr  dur- 
ing its  wayward  years  of  the  past,  the  converted 
sonl  feels  that  it  may  well  i)resunie  upon  His 
goodness  and  guidance  for  the  future: 

Sii  long   I  hy  power  halli  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  le;i(l  me  on. 
O'er  moor  ;ind   feu,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 

The  ni^;ht  is  Kone. 

Realizing  fully  or  at  least  well  enough  for  the 
pur|)ose  its  error  of  the  past  in  proud  reliance 
u]ion  self  ;niil  most  anxious  to  make  sure  of  llic 
future,  the  soul  begs  not  now  for  the  full  light  of 
llie  |)cife(l  life  beyond  the  grave  but  only  for 
safe  gnidance  ;dong  the  way: 

Keep  Thou  my  feel  ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  disl.iiit  sceiu-    one  step  euou|.;h  for  me. 
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One  critic  and  another,  strange  to  say — and 
critics  competent  enough  in  most  cases  but 
prompted  in  the  instance,  as  it  seems,  by  a  most 
deciiled  prejudice — have  been  bold  to  protest  that 
"The  i'illar  of  the  Cloud"  is  not  i^oetry.  Tliey 
confess  that  the  piece  is  of  the  highest  order  of 
verse  and  observe  that  it  is  persistently  the  most 
popular,  and  most  highly  esteemed  of  English 
hymns,  but  they  cannot  or  will  not  see  that  it  is 
such  simply  because  it  is  poetry  in  its  most  genu- 
ine form.  Montaigne  says  well  that  "it  is  easier 
to  write  an  indifferent  poem  than  to  understand 
a  good  one."  Perhaps  the  verdict  of  the  adverse 
critics  upon  this  poem  of  Newman  is  explained 
by  their  prejudice  against  the  author  and  by  their 
inability  to  understand  and  appreciate  his  spirit- 
ual quality.  James  Russell  Lowell,  for  exami)le, 
declares  convincingly  enough  that  '"poetry  is 
something  to  make  us  wiser  and  better  b\-  con- 
tinually revealing  those  types  of  beauty  and  truth 
which  God  has  set  in  all  men's  souls,"  and  yet 
this  dean  of  American  critics  is  either  inconsistent 
or  stupid  enough  to  write  elsewhere  of  Newman 
and  his  poem,  "He  will  be  remembered  chiefly 
by  his  'Lead,  Kindly  Light,'  which  is  as  far 
from  poetry  as  I  hope  most  hymns  are  from  the 
ear  to  which  they  were  addressed."  With  all 
diffidence  to  Lowell  and  to  others  as  authorative 
as  he,  I  submit  that  "The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud" 
will  answer  well  in  substance  and  in  form,  in 
thought  and  in  feeling,  in  imaginative  quality 
and  in  metrical  melody  to  any  true  test  of  true 
poetry.  It  surely  expresses  in  the  manner  of  the 
master  the  best  thought  of  the  human  mind,  the 
deepest  feeling  of  the  human  heart,  the  most 
poetic  experience  indeed  of  mortal  man  —  the 
everlasting  aspiration  of  the  immortal  soul  for 
the  Infinite  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Goodness.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  the  hymn  is  such 
a  general  and  enduring  favorite;  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  its  lines  haunt  forever  with  their 


meaning  and  their  music  the  mind  of  anyone  who 
lias  heard  il  or  read  il  :  it  is  for  tins  reason  tliat 
this  i)salni  (if  life  ina\-.  I  think,  in  all  ])ru(k'ncc' — 
with  great  critics  to  llic  contrary — be  deemed  one 
of  the  master  lyrics  of  the  language. 

Some  one  has  said  truly  that  the  nmsl  natural 
cry  of  the  human  heart  is  "()  God!"  This  h\nni 
of  Newman  expresses  that  cr\'  explicitly,  ade- 
quately, to  the  best  advantage,  and  withal  most 
briefly.  It  is  not  merely  the  appeal  of  Newman ; 
it  is  the  natural  prayer,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
of  every  human  heart.  "It  has",  as  Augustine 
Birrell  writes,  "forced  its  way  into  every  hymn 
book  and  heart.  Those  who  go  and  those  who 
do  not  go  to  church,  the  fervent  believer  and  the 
tired-out  sceptic,  here  meet  on  common  ground. 
The  language  of  the  verses  in  their  intense  sin- 
cerity seem  to  reduce  all  human  feelings,  whether 
fed  on  dogmas  and  holy  rites  or  on  man's  own 
sad  heart,  to  a  common  denominator.  'The  night 
is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home — Lead  Thou 
me  on'.  The  believer  can  often  say  no  more. 
The  unbeliever  will  never  willingl\-  say  less". 

In  his  book  Hymns  lliat  Hair  'llcl^cd  W.  T. 
Stead  records  the  very  interesting  fact  that  when 
the  Parliament  of  Religions  met  in  Chicago  "the 
representatives  of  every  creed  known  to  man 
(except  the  Catholic,  it  should  be  noted)  found 
two  things  on  which  they  were  agreed :  they 
could  all  join  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  they  could 
all  sing  T.ead,  Kindly  Light.'  "  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  members  of  that  convention  with  their 
multitudinous  differences  in  the  darkness  of  their 
varied  heresies  appreciated  the  peculiar  propriety 
and  the  pathetic  humor  in  their  singing  of  the 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light",  and  i)erha])>  none  of  them 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  in  answer  to  the  petition 
in  that  hymn  the  "Kindly  Light"  quickly  led  its 
author  into  the  Catholic  Church,  first  as  a  con- 
verted layman,  then  as  a  humble  priest  of  the 
Oratory  of  Saint  Philip  Neri,  and  finally  as  one 
of  her  princes  in  the  College  of  Cardinals. 


NOVEMBER. 

Lucy  Holiday,  '23 

NOVEMBER  'tis  when  all  around 
The  tinted  leaves  are  blowing. 
November  'tis  when  days  are  cold 
And  fast  the  Autumn's  going. 
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A  DREAM. 

Charlotte  Voss,  '20 

I    STUMBLED  on  and  on 

'  Through  darkness  bleak  and  drear, 

When  lo!  a  dazzling  light — 

The  loving  God  stood  near, 
His  hand  outstretched  to  guide, 

Dispelling  every  fear. 


BEATRICE  OF  THE  '"MTA  NUOVA"  AND 
OF  THE  -PARADISO." 

Berenice  0'Meli.\,  '20. 

AMONG  the  great  loves  of  history,  that  of 
Dante  for  Beatrice  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
most  noble  ever  expressed  by  a  man  for  a 
woman.  Unparalleled  in  its  sublimity,  it  soars 
far  above  all  grossness  and  imperfection  of  earth, 
finding  its  realization  in  the  real  happiness  of 
Heaven.  An  analysis  of  the  development  of  such 
a  relation  is  impossible,  but  a  comparison  of  the 
Beatrice  of  earth  whom  we  see  in  the  "Vita 
Niiova,"  and  the  celestial  guide  of  the  "Paradiso," 
may  give  a  meager  glimpse  of  Dante's  soul. 

It  is  in  the  "Vita  Nuova"  that  Dante  records 
the  great  moment  of  his  life,  when  was  awak- 
ened for  the  first  time  that  deep  passion  whicli 
was  to  be  his  lord  thence  forth.  This  meeting- 
with  his  "glorious  lady,"  Dante  tells  us,  occurred 
at  a  Mayday  feast,  held  at  the  home  of  a  ricli 
I-'lorentine,  l-'alco  Portinari.  The  fact  that  he  was 
but  nine  years  of  age,  his  beloved  eight,  did  not 
lessen  the  ardf)r  of  this  new  found  love.  1  Ic  says 
of  r.catrice : 

"Iler  dress  on  that  day  was  of  a  most  n()l)le 
color,  a  snlKlucd  and  gcKxlly  crimson,  girdled  and 
adorned  in  such  sort  as  best  suited  with  her 
very  tender  age.  At  that  moment  I  s.iy  most 
trtily  lliat  the  spirit  of  life  which  hath  its  dwell- 
ing in  the  secretcst  chamber  of  the  heart,  began 
to  tremble  so  vif)lently  that  the  least  i)ulses  of  my 
body  shfK>k  therewith;  and  in  trembling  it  s.iid 
these  wonis:  'Kcce  dens  fortior  me,  (|ui  venieiis 
donjinabilnr  mihi.'  " 

The  sincerity  of  this  avowal  is  beyond  any 
tticrc  ficti'rti  of  Dante's  mind.  An  interesting 
parallel  in  literature  is  found  in  I'lato's  "I'liae- 
driis."  wIht<  he  s|K-aks  tipr»»i  love.  It  is  not 
doubtful  that  the  yoiuig  Dante  cxj)erienced  some- 


thing of  tliat  wonder  described  of  Plato's  ideal 
lover,  who  "when  he  beholds  a  Godlike  face,  the 
form  and  very  image  as  it  were  of  beauty,  shud- 
ders first  and  is  surprised  by  some  of  his  r^ld 
awe ;  then  gazing  fixedly,  pays  it  reverence  as 
though  it  were  a  god ;  and  did  he  not  fear  to 
be  thought  mad ;  he  would  sacrifice  to  his  be- 
loved as  to  the  statue  of  a  god." 

In  the  nine  years  which  then  elapsed  before 
Dante  again  saw  the  queen  of  his  desires,  to  him 
"she  of  a  god  seemed  bom,  and  not  of  mortal 
man."  In  these  words  Homer  might  truly  have 
been  writing  of  Beatrice  herself.  To  such  an 
extent  had  Dante's  reverence  grown  for  his 
"gracious  lady,"  that  their  second  meeting 
marked  a  memorable  occasion ;  for  it  was  that 
day  which  made  Dante  a  poet. 

Even  in  bodily  perfection  is  she  now  so  en- 
deared of  her  poet-lover,  that  he  sees  in  all  na- 
ture nothing  so  beautiful,  that  it  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  the  person  of  his  beloved.  The  bier 
of  a  fair  maiden  draws  not  his  tears,  but  the 
thouglit  that  he  once  saw  Beatrice  in  her  com- 
pany does  draw  them.  This  passing  incident  is 
made  a  presage  of  the  vague  fear  that  Beatrice 
is  sometime  to  be  taken  from  him  ;  for  he  be- 
lieves "this  is  no  woman,  rather  it  is  one  of 
Heaven's  most  radiant  angels." 

Tlie  realization  of  this  foreboding  came  only 
a  few  years  later,  "for  the  Lord  of  Justice  sum- 
moned tliat  most. gracious  being  to  triumph  under 
llie  l)aiuier  of  Mary,  the  l)lesse(l  (jiu'cn  of  Heaven, 
wliose  name  was  ever  lield  in  deepest  reverence 
l)y  the  lips  of  that  sainted  Beatrice."  That  Dan- 
te's grief  was  intense  and  real  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  doubted,  but  the  pain  of  loss  to  him 
was  less  poignant  because  he  had  never  really 
possessed  Ikatrice.  She  was  his  dream  of  pas- 
sionate youth,  a  constant  need  of  his  soul,  whom 
he  served  faithfully  while  she  was  still  present  to 
him  in  the  llesh,  l)ul  wliom,  even  after  death,  he 
still  possessed  as  an  ideal.  What  was  adoration 
in  the  l)oy,  ])assionale  worship  of  his  beloved's 
smile,  in  the  man  broadens  out  in  a  consmuing 
and  ecsl.itic  communion  with  her  idealized  s|)irit. 

in  tile  desolation  succeeding  tlie  death  of  i'ea- 
trice,  i'"i()rence  indeed  became  for  Dante  the 
"dolorous  city,"  but  even  in  the  midst  of  sorrow 
tlie  spirit  of  iiis  lady  w;is  ever  present,  'i'iie 
develo|)menl  of  i'.e;itrice  into  his  ideal,  is  i)y  no 
means  strange.  In  life  she  had  always  been  to 
Dante,  a  being  far  removed  from  him,  who  while 
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vet  a  reality,  was  one  whom  lie  never  considered 
in  any  closer  relationship.  Through  this  very 
separation  of  their  paths  of  life,  Dante  became 
accustomed,  when  only  a  boy,  to  ascribing  to  lier 
ideal  qualities;  "crowned  and  raimcnted  with 
lunnility  she  walked  among  men."  As  a  result  he 
associated  with  her  all  that  was  noble  and  beauti- 
ful in  existence.  So  imbued  with  her  significance 
did  he  become  that  the  transition  froni  tlie  reality 
to  tiie  ideal  is  not  ascribable  to  any  one  moment. 
Inevitably  her  image  grew  to  mean  to  Dante  the 
si)irit  of  truth,  and  eventually  the  noble  ideal  of 
Divine  Philosophy.  The  exact  point  of  mergence 
of  the  two,  the  reality  and  the  ideal,  is  not  pos- 
sible to  discover ;  when  death  took  away  the  liv- 
ing Beatrice,  her  spiritual  companionship  still  re- 
mained. Dante,  realizing  her  ascendency  over  his 
own  nature,  follows  her  bidding  to  rise  from  the 
first  signs  of  types  of  beauty  to  the  abstract,  to 
pass  from  the  love  of  a  particular  beautiful  thing 
to  the  wide  sea  of  beauty  itself.  The  idea  thus 
inchoate  in  the  "\'ita  Xuova,"  grows  into  the 
magnificent  allegory  of  the  "Taradiso,"  wherein 
Dante  accomplishes  his  intent:  "So  if  it  shall 
please  Him  by  whom  all  things  live,  to  spare  my 
life  to  me  for  some  more  years,  I  hope  to  say 
that  of  her  which  has  never  been  said  yet  of 
any  woman."' 

With  the  aid  of  this  unerring  guide  whom  he 
knows  as  Theology,  Dante  now  enters  the  realm 
of  the  blessed  where  soon  the  shadows  of  un- 
certainty will  cease  to  cloud  his  vision,  and  he 
will  gaze  with  all-seeing  eyes  upon  the  glory  of 
Heaven.  In  the  "Paradiso"  Dante  gives  to  the 
idealized  c^ueen  of  his  heart  her  true  reward. 

In  the  upward  flight,  swift  because  borne  up 
by  the  strength  of  love,  and  guided  by  that  one 
in  whom  above  all  others  he  hopes  to  find  the 
fulfillment  of  his  desires,  Dante  ascends.  Past 
the  "eternal  pearl"  of  the  moon,  where  Beatrice 
with  kindliest  care  instructs  the  hesitant  poet ; 
past  the  planet.  Mercury,  where  dwell  the  am- 
bitious humbled;  past  \'enus ;  the  Sun,  scarce 
brighter  than  its  holy  occupant,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas;  past  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn;  past  the 
fixed  stars,  where  St.  Peter  questions  Dante  about 
his  Faith;  St.  James,  about  his  Hope;  and  St. 
John,  his  Charity ;  concerning  all  these  Beatrice 
enlightens  Dante. 

So  dazzled  is  the  poet  with  the  Heavenly 
gathering,  that  scarcely  can  he  move  forward 


except  with  the  encouragement  of  the  stately 
lady  at  his  side. 

••  riu-n  'Clory  to  iIk-  I'athcr,  to  tlic  Son, 
And  to  tlic  lloly  S|)ii-it,'  rani;  a.ioud 
Thr(.ni;hont  all  I'aradiso;  thai  with  the  song 
My  si)irit  rnl'd,  so  passing  sweet  the  strain. 
And  what  I  saw  was  equal  ecstasy; 
One  uni\ersal  smile  it  scem'd  of  all  things; 
Joy  past  coni])are;  ,^ladn^•^s  nnntterahle ; 
lm])ei'ishal)lc  life  cjf  pi.Kc  and  love: 
Mxhaustless  riclus,  and  unnK■a-^urcd  bliss." 

Again  back  were  his  l-vcs  led  to  his  lady,  so 
radiant  with  smiles,  so  beautiful  in  her  noble  es- 
tate, that  there  Dante  found  the  grace  to  look 
with  his  weak  human  eyes  toward  that  ultimate 
reward,  the  Beatific  Vision.  Strengthened  by  the 
comforting  counsel  given  him  by  Beatrice  in  the 
character  of  Theology,  confirmed  in  faith  by  her 
unerring  revelations,  the  toiler,  drunk  with  the 
joys  and  happiness  of  Heaven,  comes  nearer  his 
destiny.  Beatrice,  recognizing  in  the  mirror  of 
Truth,  his  groping  perplexity,  brings  him  at  last 
to  the  Empyrean.  With  eyes  fixed  unwavering- 
ly on  the  face  of  God,  and  growing  more  and 
more  beautiful  each  instanst,  she  now  has  brought 
the  poet  to  the  source  of  all  truth. 

H«,  raised  up  by  Love,  has  achieved  the  greatest 
height  in  Paradise,  and  now  gazes  on  the  ever- 
lasting Rose  of  Bliss  which  is  man's  last  end, 
So  wrapt  in  ecstasy  of  the  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Being,  is  Beatrice,  that  now,  her  mission 
over,  her  ardent  soul  can  gaze  only  on  God  in 
love.  With  the  simple  faith  and  love  of  a  child, 
she  pays  her  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Truth. 

At  last,  Dante  realizes  his  inability  to  sing 
his  lady's  praises  further.  The  beauty  now  shin- 
ing from  her  countenance  transcends  all  human 
powers  of  perception ;  if  all  he  had  said  of  her 
before  could  be  condensed  into  a  single  phrase,  it 
could  not  equal  his  emotions  now.  No  one  was 
ever  so  completely  vanquished  as  he.  Grown  so 
far  beyond  all  beauty  of  earth  is  she,  that  never 
again  can  he  hope  to  follow  her  in  song;.  She 
has  led  him  to  the  source  of  her  inspirations  and 
she  is  turning  away. 

With  a  last  prayer  Dante  begs  Beatrice,  that 
when  his  s])irit  is  loosened  from  his  body,  she 
will  again  look  on  him  with  favor.  She  merely 
regards  him  for  an  instant,  answers  with  a  single 
smile,  then  "toward  the  eternal  foinUain  turns." 
Tlieoldg)-  has  i)erformed  her  ta>k  ;  Truth  is  her 
reward. 
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THE  SONG  OF  HIAWATHA 
Margaret  Kinerk,  '23 


AMERICA'S  national  epic,  written  by  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  is  of  great  inter- 
est to  a  student  of  American  themes.  The 
Song  of  Hiaxi'atha  is  a  collection  of  Indian  legends 
published  about  the  miiUlle  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  epic  is  natural,  treating  of  the  exploits 
of  the  hero.  Hiawatha.  It  is  written  with  a 
sense  of  fitness  and  much  technical  skill.  The 
Sony  of  Hiawatlui  is  of  national  interest,  telling 
of  the  "wonderfur'  Hiawatha  and  his  god-like 
capabilities. 

The  epic  is  introduced  by  a  discussion  of  the 
four  winds,  whence  their  origin,  and  treats  of 
th.e  west  wind  Mudjekeewis.  who  is  Hiawatha's 
father.  Wenonah  is  Hiawatha's  mother  but  as 
she  dies  in  Hiawatha's  early  infancy,  he  is 
nursed  into  childhood  by  old  Xokomis,  who 
teaches  him  the  language  of  beasts  and  birds, 
that  he  may  well  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  "I  will  send  a  Prophet  to  you,  A  Deliverer 
of  the  Nations. " 

.\fter  an  encounter  with  his  father,  the  West 
Wind,  wherein  he  is  promised  half  his  father's 
kingdom,  he  returns  home,  and  on  his  wav  meets 
the  beautiful  Minnehaha,  .\rriving  home,  he 
fasts  in  the  forest  for  the  good  of  his  people  and 
as  a  reward  maize  corn  is  given  as  a  food  to 
his  poiple. 


Hiawatha's  character  is  shown  in  his  choice 
of  friends :  Chibeabos  the  sweet  musician  and 
Kwasind  the  strong  man.  With  the  aid  of  his 
followers  he  braves  all  dangers  and  succeeds  in 
restoring  peace,  only  to  find  that  Minnehaha  has 
died  of  starvation  while  he  was  seeking  corn 
for  her  in  the  forests. 

The  last  picture  we  have  of  Hiawatha  is  his 
departure  on  the  entry  of  the  white  man.  He 
sails  away  on  the  great  river,  in  his  light  canoe, 
with  his  hands  extended,  a  precursor  of  Fa- 
ther Marcjuette. 

In  this  poem  we  feel  the  freedom  of  mastery, 
a  lyrical  and  romantic  strain  of  human  senti- 
ment. It  is  evident  that  the  author  wrote  it 
for  the  pure  joy  of  writing.  The  epic  itself  was 
suggested  from  the  Finnish  epic  Kalcvala.  It  is 
very  rhythmical,  having  a  lilting  sound  pe- 
culiarly fitting  to  the  Indian  names. 

The  .S"('//(/  of  Hiawatha  is  a  true  epic  of  a  coun- 
try at  its  heroic  age  and  Hiawatha  will  ever 
remain  among  the  Indians,  at  least,  their  im- 
mortal hero.  The  narrative  itself  is  not  origi- 
nal, but  is  a  collection  of  legends,  yet  the  poem 
is  original  and  Longfellow's  own  work,  despite 
the  \elicment  charges  of  plagiarism  on  the  part 
of  his  temj)()raries. 


JACK  FROST. 


IIei.k.m  Cc 


'23 


ITir  Kkilllul  brush  the  painter  works, 

His  hand  is  deft  and  sure, 
lint  ever  out  of  sight  he  lurks 

l-'rom  liuiiiiui  (!ycs  secure. 


A  down  Home  path  he  slyly  steals 
When  Hummer's  sun  Is  low, 

The  moniInK  Hxhl  his  work  rev(?alH, 
Full  many  Hun's  aglow. 

With  (rlniMon  flameH,  each  tree 

In  uulumn  glory  droHHcd, 
IfH  dancing  leaves  sets  free, 

My  vagrant  winds  carroiiHed. 


With  silent  art  his  brushes  pass 

Across  the  quiet  earth; 
In  matchless  figures  on  the  glass 

Uc.  gives  his  visions  birth. 

I  If  slKiiH  his  numv.  on  mystic  scroll, 
Wliich  mortal  men  have  lost, 

The  Maine  is  known  from  pole  to  pole- 
'rh(!  arllHl  Is  -  Jack  Frost. 


DOROTHY. 


W 


Rkrenice  Fixes,  '23 

ITH  eyes  of  deepest,  darkest  brown,  Just  half-past  five  this  little  tot, 

And  golden  curls  to  form  a  crown,  So  small  we  often  call  her  Dot, 
Is  Dorothy.  Is  Dorothy. 

With  cheeks  so  rosy,  soft  and  fair,  She's  l;i)(>(1.  though  often  bad,  'tis  odt 

.And  nose  up-lifted,   (would   I  dare?)  My  Imlc   sister,  "Gift  of  God," 
Is  Dorothy.  Is  Dorothy. 


THE  FIRST  SXOWFL.\KES. 

Mary  Louise  Lennon,  '20 

Q  LITTLE,  starry,  flying  Flake 

'  So  light  and  pretty  in  the  air ; 
Just  fresh  from  Heaven,  pure  and  white, 
Like  baby  souls  that  come  from  there. 


HOW  I  SCARE  MA. 
Gertrude  Smith,  '23 


I'M  awfully  fond  of  Hallowe'en, 
Because  it's  heaps  and  heaps  of  fun; 
I  have  a  jack  o'  lantern  face 
That  makes  most  every  body  run. 

I  wait  until  it's  dreadful  dark. 
And  then  I  light  the  spooky  face; 

I  hold  it  to  the  window  pane. 
And  scare  my  Ma  right  off  the  place. 


She  gets  so  fearful  white  and  scared. 
Until  she  hears  me  say  to  her, 

"Why,  Ma  it's  only  me,"  and  then. 
She  says,  "Good  evening,  Kind  Sir." 

And  then,  I  laugh  and  laugh  and  laugh 
And  so  does  Ma,  she  says  to  me, 

"But  you  just  wait,  my  Billy  Boy, 
I'll  even  get,  next  year,  you'll  see." 


But  next  year  Ma  forgets  again. 
And  so  I  scare  her  every  time; 

It  always  is  the  greatest  fun 

For  me  to  scare  that  Ma  of  mine. 
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LEST  WE  FORGET. 


H 


Cecelia  Wolter,  '21 

AVE  you  a  soldier  friend  whose  longing  eyes 

Must  always  view  the  world  from  out  his  door? 
Just  smile  on  him  as  you  go  hurrying  past, 
Lest  we  forget  now  that  the  strife  is  o'er. 


Have  you  a  soldier  friend  for  whom  the  day 
Will  bring  the  blessing  of  the  light  no  more? 

Now  stop  a  moment  for  a  friendly  word, 
Lest  we  forget  now  that  the  strife  is  o'er. 


Have  you  a  soldier  friend,  fallen  upon 

The  field  of  war,  for  whom  your  heart  is  sore? 
Oh,  breathe  a  prayer  that  his  soul  may  be  safe, 

Lest  we  forget,  now  that  the  strife  is  o'er. 


A  FAIRY  EXPERIENCE 

ROSELLA   KrAMEKj  '22 


As  a  ray  of  sunshine  little  Nell  had  come 
into  the  world,  and  in  her  little  world  she 
was  invariably  known  as,  "our  fairy  child". 
Even  when  she  was  only  a  wee  tot  perched  upon 
grandmother's  knee  she  had  heard  of  the  charm- 
ed lives  of  the  elves  and  fairies  who  dwell  he'  \v 
the  waters.  Nell  had  lived  by  the  sea  all  her  life. 
It  was  her  treasure  house,  her  palace  of  dreams. 
The  great  waves,  as  they  rolled  and  foamed  out 
toward  the  blue  deej)  lield  many  of  her  childish 
secrets.  Often,  after  tiring  of  clambcriny  over 
rocks  or  playing  hide  and  seek  among  the  weather 
beaten  caves,  little  Nell  would  sit  beside  the  water 
and  in  her  baby  prattle  talk  to  the  waves.  She 
was  certain  that  they  were  her  messengers  to  the 
fairy  folk  who  live  way  down  in  their  coral  pal- 
aces. No  wonder,  then,  that  Nell  grew  to  love 
the  sea,  the  hf)me  of  her  fairy  friends. 

.\s  -Nell  grew  older  her  faith  in  fairies  did  not 
diminish,  but,  she  was  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  make  others  believe  as  she  did.  Among 
these,  the  most  obstinate  was  her  unbelieving 
friend,  Uilly.  T.illy  was  eight,  and  in  his  own 
estimation  "very  much  a  man  '.  Ik-  had  an  utler 
disregard  for  girlish  fancies,  and  "fairies"  was  a 
word  he  never  used  but  in  derision.  Nell's  pro- 
pensity U)  talk  to  him  of  fairies  was  a  mystery 
quilc  beyond  his  masculine  comprehension. 

One  day  the  two  children  were  silting  uijon  llic 
saiKl  gazing  listlessly  at  the  great  waves.  Tlu 
«Kra  was  rough  and  seemed  to  play  at  war.  The 
\x>y  was  waldiiiig  the  waters  dash  against  a  <lis- 
lant  light-house,  but  Nell  was  pointing  a  la/y  fin- 
ger at  two  graceful  sea  gulls  beating  a  hasty  rc- 
lr<-;i(  t<.  til'  ■]\<>n-. 


"P>illy,"  she  remarked,  "look,  way  of¥,  see  those 
beautiful  birds!  Do  you  suppose — if  they  talk — 
they  would  ask  us  for  a  ride.  "  I'm  sure  they 
would  take  us  to  the  fairies.  Grandma  said  that 
the  birds  learnt  how  to  sing  from  the  fairies." 

Hill)-  heard,  but  did  not  even  deign  to  answer. 

"Do  look,"  said  the  girl,  plucking  at  his  sleeve 
iiiipatiently. 

riic  buy  turned  his  face  toward  the  sky  and 
with  a  nonchalant  attitude  and  superior  smile, 
said.  "Nellie,  if  those  sea  gulls  ask  you  for  a  ride 
on  tlicir  backs  I'll  believe  every  word  you  ever 
said  a])out  fairies.  Uncle  Ted  said  I  should  never 
believe  anything  1  couldn't  see.  If  you  show  me 
the  fairies,  I'll  give  you  a  ride  in  Uncle  Ted's  new 
launch  and  this  new  pocket  knife  besides."  He 
])idlc(l  out  his  knife  and  examined  its  shining 
blades,  though  he  had  gone  through  that  process 
four  times  during  the  last  Iioin\ 

Nell  sighed  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  She 
was  aware  of.  the  ho])elessness  of  arguing  with 
tl.e  stronger  sex.  She  turned  her  gaze  back  to 
llie  birds.  Tlicy  were  sailing  swiftly  on  the  wind 
toward  ihc  shore,  and  as  the  girl  looked,  her  blue 
eyes  o|)eiied  wide,  because  they  were  coming  di- 
ri'Cfly  toward  her.  Tlu'ir  wings  shone  like  gold 
and  their  voicis  resembled  the  far  away  tinkling 
of  iiells.  I>illy,  loo,  being  an  observant  young- 
^lei-,  sal  \\\)  and  look  notice,  ;ind  he  couldn't  even 
believe  his  eyi's.  I'.el'ore  llie  children  could  raid) 
llieir  breaths  lo  voice  llieir  asloiiishineni,  ihe  birds 
were  resling  upnii  ihe  w.ilei-  bi'I'ore  lliein,  like 
two  liny  shi|)s  at  anchor.  The  sin.iller  of  Ihe  two 
extended  ils  beak  low.ard  Nell,  bul  ihe  j^irl,  half 
frightened,  did  not  see  the  ])iece  of  |);iper  parll\ 
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hidden  witliin  its  bill.  l'>illy,  however,  having  re- 
covered some  of  his  former  stability,  whispered, 
"Take  the  paper,  Nellie,  there  is  something 
written  on  it".  The  girl  did  so,  and  together 
the\  read:  "Dear  little  sister;  Climb  upon  the 
bird's  back,  and  it  will  take  you  where  you  have 
wanted  to  go,  from  Elsie,  the  princess  of  fairy- 
land." 

"What  shall  I  do?  I'm  all  excited,  and  afraid, 
tcKi,"  asked  Xell.    "But  I  do  w'ant  to  go". 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  boy,  "I'll  go  with 
you,"  gallantly.  Billy  was  somewhat  hurt  because 
he  had  not  been  included  in  the  invitation,  and  he 
thought  his  chivalry  would  be  a  fine  excuse  for 
his  curiosity. 

So  the  children  climbed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
birds.  Nellie  was  feeling  elated.  "To  think 
that  at  last  I'm  going,"  she  whispered.  They 
were  hardly  seated  comfortably  on  their  feathery 
seat,  when  the  gulls  soared  away.  Far  into  the 
blue  sky,  among  the  misty  clouds,  they  rose,  sing- 
ing continually.  Nell  had  no  time  to  talk.  She 
was  occupied  in  watching  the  billows  far  below 
her,  but  her  heart  w^as  singing  within  her.  After 
an  hour  the  birds  swept  suddenly  downward  and 
to  Billy's  great  glee  descended  under  the  water. 
.Nellie  felt  like  screaming  and  put  her  hand  upon 
her  heart  to  stop  its  insistent  beating.  She  must 
keej)  her  courage  before  Billy.  But  why  fear? 
A  wonderful  magician,  whose  power  far  ex- 
celled Prospero's,  was  guiding  their  ships  safely, 
and  not  a  drop  of  water  touched  them. 

The  din  about  them  was  terrible  and  Billy  was 
exercising  his  vocal  organs  to  the  limit,  trying  to 
make  Nell  hear  his  numerous  questions. 

"Look  at  that  whale,  Nellie,  ooh !  it's  coming." 
Nellie  shuddered  and  closed  her  eyes.  All  the 
fish,  and  the  strange  noises  did  not  seem  like 
fairv'-land  to  her.  W  hen  she  again  ventured  to 
open  them,  all  was  quiet  and  the  music,  as  from 
a  thousand  harps,  touched  her  ears.  They  were 
in  a  wonderful  palace  all  coral,  with  jewels  of 
every  description.  Great  ruby  lamps  hung  from 
the  walls  and  their  brilliance  dazzled  her  eyes. 
For  once  in  his  life,  Billy  kept  perfectly  quiet. 
But  lo!  at  one  of  the  doors  an  ugly  monster  sud- 
denly appeared.  His  eyes  spit  fire,  and  his  mien 
reminded  Nell  of  a  picture  she  had  once  seen 
of  a  Barbary  pirate.  He  flourished  a  sword  above 
his  head,  and  with  one  stroke  killed  the  bird  Nell 
was  riding.  Nellie  forgot  where  she  was,  but 
Billy,  equal  to  the  emergency  (he  was  a  member 


of  the  Boys'  iMremen  Club,  Ready  Day  and 
Night)  took  his  pocket  knife  and  plunged  the 
blade  deep  into  the  ni(in>tcr's  heart.  Then  after 
([uicting  Nellie,  who  thaid<cd  him  for  his  bravery, 
he  helped  her  to  a  scat  on  the  back  of  the  re- 
maining bird,  and  off  they  sped.  Finally  they 
reached  the  inner  court  where  the  princess 
dwelt.  Now  Nellie  had  her  first  glimpse  of  real 
true  fairies.  They  were  creatures  far  excelling 
the  finely  wrought  pictures  of  her  imagination. 
Nellie  and  Billy  sat  close  together  and  were 
greatly  delighted  at  the  graceful  obeisances  the 
tiny  folks  made.  The  two  children  bowed  in  re- 
turn, but  with  some  difificulty,  as  they  were  clum- 
sy and  new  to  fairy  laws  of  ceremony. 

At  the  center  of  the  inner  court  there  was  a 
fountain  around  which  the  princess  and  her  at- 
tendants were  playing.  As  the  bird  approached, 
the  princess  ran  forward  and  greeted  Nellie  with 
a  true  fairy  kiss.  Then  she  began  to  ply  the 
girl  with  questions  of  the  earth  and  the  children 
of  the  world.  Nellie  forgot  to  recite  her  care- 
fully prepared  speech,  when  she  saw  that  Elsie 
was  not  very  much  different  from  the  girls  she 
knew.  But  the  princess  was  very  beautiful,  and 
gentle,  and  Nell  was  captivated  at  once.  Nell 
told  her  of  her  adventures  on  the  way,  and  not 
until  then  did  she  remember  Billy.  That  indi- 
vidual however,  had  slipped  quietly  away  and 
was  busy  explaining  to  the  nobles  of  fairy-land 
the  rudiments  of  the  American  game  of  baseball. 
Nellie  called  him,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
princess.  She  was  delighted  to  meet  him,  and 
gave  him  a  jewelled  sword  for  killing  the  evil 
magician. 

Nell  and  Billy  remained  in  fairy-land  three 
weeks  according  to  fairy-time.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  Billy  ventured  to  ask  one  of  the  cour- 
tiers a  question  that  had  long  been  on  his  mind. 
It  was.    "What  time  do  we  eat?" 

"Eat!  Why,  we  do  not  eat  here.  We  just  live 
and  enjoy  ourselves." 

liilly  thought  it  was  time  to  leave  and  immedi- 
ately communicated  his  newly  acciiiired  informa- 
tion to  Nell.    She  agreed  heartily,  and  added, 

"I'm  nearly  starved  myself." 

So  they  bade  their  fairy  friends  reluctant  and 
sad  farewell.  When  they  arrived  home  they 
found  that  they  had  only  been  away  three  hours. 

"Itilly,"  said  Nell,  smiling,  "Will  you  give  me 
the  ride  you  i)romised  now?" 

"After  lunch,"  said  Billy. 
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SOUTHWARD. 
MiLORKi)  K.\v.\xalc:h,  '23 

THE  Autumn  leaves  are  falling. 
We  dare  not  bid  them  stay. 
For  northern  winds  are  blowing, 
And  birds  fly  south  today. 

The  rustling  yellow  harvest 

Is  snugly  stored  away. 
The  orchard  boughs  are  bending, 

And  birds  fly  south  today. 

Above  the  sky  is  sullen. 

The  sodden  world  is  gray. 
The  air  is  filled  with  murmurs 

For  birds  fly  south  today. 

'Tis  Winter  we  are  greeting, 
Advancing  on  his  way, 

For  .Autumn's  swiftly  going. 
And  birds  fly  south  today. 


"THK  ORDEAL  OI-  RICI1.\RD  FE\  EREL" 

A   NOVKL  or  liLlNDNK.SS 
JdSKrillNK    RVA.V,  "21 

TRL'L\'  we  do  well  to  pity  the  blind,  theirs  is 
an  affliction  and  a  conscioiniess  of  de])ri- 
vation  well  worthy  .sympathy;  but  infinitely 
more  unfortunate  are  those  who,  being  blind, 
fancy  they  .see  witii  unusual  keenness.  They  are 
dwellers  in  a  moral  darkness  from  which  ihey  of 
themselves  exclude  every  ray  of  lij^ht  with  a  solid 
wall  of  pride  and  self-complacency.  .Such  walls 
are  not  always  impassible,  they  may  be  levelled 
by  the  impact  of  a  single  telling  blow,  or  else  by 
the  very  jjersistcncy  of  rei)eated  light  assaults. 
Again,  all  1«k)  often,  they  may  be  impervious  to 
every  enlightening  gleam.  In  such  ])light  was 
Sir  Austin  I-'evcrel,  —  a  man  who  would  take 
Providence  out  of  (lod's  hands,  who  fancieil  he 
"-uld  regulate  life  by  a  System,  and  stun  \\\) 
i.iiman  nature  in  an  aphorism.  He  ])ersisUiiily 
turned  his  eyes  inward  and  convinced  iiinisdf 
that  he  penetrated  to  the  very  elenunl-  of  life 
with  his  searching  gaze  when  he  but  l(H>ked  upon 
the  work  of  his  imagination.  I  le  was  a  sufferer 
from  an  ingrown  intellect.  ".Mad  self-deceit" 
■^tu\  I^dy  I'.landish,  and  the  phrase  is  apt,  for 
■  •  else  could  accoinit  for  his  being  able  to 
late  his  s<m,  scarred  of  son]  anrl  wounded 
!,;   "■\^f■.  |  Lucy",  raving  in  Ik  r  dc 


liriuni, — all  the  result  of  his  "System",  and  yet  be 
totally  unaware  of  his  folly. 

Sir  Austin  Feverel,  who,  to  my  mind  is  the 
most  important  and  interesting  figure  in  the  novel 
although  it  is  ostensibly  concerned  with  the  or- 
deal of  his  son,  is  a  character  in  whose  creation 
Meredith  has  amply  justified  his  claim  to  the 
title  of  "Jntellectualist."  Sir  Austin  is  presented 
neither  with  the  bold  pen-and-ink  strokes  of  the 
realist,  nor  with  the  warm  colors  and  graceful 
contours  of  the  idealist;  he  is"etched"  with  tools 
whose  very  sharpness  gains  by  the  concealing 
delicacy  with  which  they  are  handled.  And  he  is 
c'tclied  against  a  background  of  equally  fine  work- 
niansliip,  and  set  among  characters  of  equal  com- 
plexity and  sharpness  of  outline  with  himself. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  contrast  with  his  companion 
men  and  women  that  his  predominating  trait  is 
brought  out  in  its  entirety  by  the  contrast  of  its 
presence  in  varying  degrees  in  those  about  him. 

Of  Meredith's  characters  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  "etherialized  specimens  of  humanity  set 
and  kept  in  motion  by  their  creator",  and  again, 
that  he  plays  a  game  of  "literary  chess"  with 
them.  IIa]:)py  phrases  both.  Yet  Meredith's 
"crcatorshi])"  is  not  over  obvious,  it  does  not  in- 
trude itself  ujjon  the  reader  as  he  reads,  but 
shows  itself  in  the  retrosijecl.  .So  it  is  not  until 
the  book  has  been  set  aside  that  it  is  seen  as 
essentially  a  novel  of  blindness,  of  men  and  wo- 
men who,  having  eyes,  see  not. 

It  is  well  in  accordance  with  Meredith's  meth- 
ods that  sonu'  n{  ilic  most  pertinent  of  his  com- 
ments arc  woven  into  the  w(irk  in  a  casual  man- 
ner, inlnxluced  "on  the  side"  as  it  were.  So 
the  v(T\  climax  of  Sir  Austin's  blindness  is  to  be 
found  in  a  sentence  of  less  than  a  dozen  words. 

Sir  y\ustin's  mind  was  unconscious  of  not  hav- 
ing spoken  devoutly, — a  terrible  arraignment  of 
a  self-deceiver,  yet  the  writer  has  not  raised  his 
\-oice  to  utter  it,  and  by  this  very  lack  of  osten- 
l;ition  it  is  the  more  potent.  .Sir  Austin  had  be- 
iniiic  ihc  victim  of  his  own  sel f-decr|)tion,  he  was 
Ud  longer  conscious  that  he  was  pidling  the  mists 
o\'(T  his  own  eyes,  and  yet  he  was  a  man  with  a 
line  mind,  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  powers. 
I'.nt  il  was  this  very  strength  that  caused  his  fail- 
ure, |)ride  was  al  the  bollom  of  his  folly  and 
this  pride  was  grdumlcd  upmi  real  inli'llcctnal 
sniicriorily.  N'ot  his  mad  altcMi])!  Id  "play  I'rov- 
idenic"  to  his  son;  f(M)lish  and  vain  ;is  il  was,  it 
w;is  nol   to  be  wondered  al   since  man's  pigmy 
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stature  has  never  deterred  him  from  attempting 
to  rival,  if  not  to  excel  the  Creator ;  but  in  his 
refusal  to  accept  defeat,  to  admit  any  possibility 
of  failure  in  himself,  or  to  confess  any  fault  as 
his,  lay  his  folly.  Often  as  his  System  was  shat- 
tered by  human  nature's  refusal  to  be  reduced  to 
a  formula,  just  so  often  did  he  survey  the  frag- 
ments and  declare  that  this  was  exactly  the  end  he 
had  been  working  for.  And  even  in  the  tragedy 
of  the  final  scene  we  can  heartily  echo  Lady 
Blandish's  prayer  that  the  child  be  saved  from 
him.  A  blind  man  who  refuses  to  acknowledge 
his  blindness  and  persists  in  walking  unguidcd 
along  a  precipice  is  bad  enough  but  when  he  in- 
sists in  leading  with  him  a  helpless  child, — need 
we  say  more? 

■And  what  of  Richard  ?  Blind  too,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  system  of  which  he  was  the  vic- 
tim. A  terrible  blindness  whose  culmination  is 
displayed  in  one  horribly  vivid  chapter,  "The 
Enchantress",  a  piece  of  work  whose  masterli- 
ness lies  in  the  fact  that  it  repels  more  strongly 
than  it  attracts.  Meredith  is  emphatically  not  a 
sentimentalist,  never  does  he  portray  passion  for 
its  own  sake.  Almost  too  cold  at  times,  he  gains 
by  this  restraint  a  reserve  of  strength  that  alone 
can  account  for  the  potency  of  such  chapters  as 
the  one  just  mentioned  and  the  last  chapter  of 
the  book.  And  it  is  in  this  last  chapter,  char- 
acteristically enough  put  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
that  Richard  sees.  Whatever  else  may  have 
come  of  his  ordeal,  he  at  least  becomes  aware  of 
his  blindness  in  the  very  moment  of  his  release 
from  its  darkness.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  a 
letter  whose  every  sentence  is  fraught  with  trag- 
edy, Lady  Blandish  says : 


"Have  you  ever  noticed  die  expression  in  the 
c\cs  of  bHnd  men?"  That  is  just  how  Richard 
lonks,  as  he  lies  there  silent  in  his  bed  striving 
to  image  her  on  his  brain.  And  as  lack  of 
hodil}'  vision  is  often  accominmied  l)y  the  most 
keen  inner  sight,  so  Richard  had  proljably  never 
been  less  interiorly  blind  than  in  this  striving. 

As  for  the  other  characters,  few  of  them  escape 
entirely  the  affliction  of  Sir  Austin  and  his  son. 
Lady  Blandish  frankly  confesses  her  fault,  "I 
did  my  share  in  helping  to  destroy  her",  she  says 
with  admirable  womanliness.  And  Adrian,  he  is 
morally  cross-eyed  rather  than  morally  blind;  if 
indeed  so  "porcine"  a  creature  has  any  moral  at- 
tributes at  all. 

So  much  gloom  is  oppressive,  but  fortunately 
here  is  an  unusually  healthy  sunbeam, —  Mrs. 
Berry — no  blindness  here.  She  stands,  hands 
on  hips,  and  not  only  looks  at  life  and  sees  it  as 
it  really  is,  but  puts  what  she  sees  into  words, 
which,  while  they  are  obviously  not  of  the  liter- 
ary excellence  of  the  polished  aphorisms  uttered 
by  the  author  of  "The  Pilgrim's  Script",  still 
have  an  advantage  over  that  gentleman's  efforts, 
h'or  Mrs.  Berry  sees  a  spade  and  calls  it  such, 
and  even  bad  grammer  can  not  change  the  fact 
that  this  is  better  than  looking  at  a  spade  and  de- 
scribing it  as  a  diamond,  however  gracefully  this 
literary  "alchemy"  is  accomplished.  Alas,  a 
spade  will  be  a  spade  no  matter  how  many  "Sir 
Austins"  train  their  mental  visual  organs  to  see 
it  in  a  variety  of  more  pleasing  shapes.  So  God 
bless  "the  Berry"  ; — true,  she  is  an  uncultivated 
fruit,  but  none  the  less  luscious — so  again,  God 
bless  her. 


SIGNAL  STARS. 

Marguerite  Cline,  '21 

1 GAZED  into  the  vaulted  sky, 
As  stars  came  shyly  peeping  out, 
New  stars  I  saw  against  the  blue 
And  seeing,  lost  all  fear  and  doubt. 

Their  radiance  like  a  message  came  For  when  the  soldier  souls  went  out, 

And  twinkling  fired  anew  my  heart,  And  God  saw  us  in  sorrow  deep 

And  o'er  the  sorrow  hidden  there  He  lit  new  stars  close  to  the  earth, 

A  healing  balm  seemed  to   impart.  O'er  us   their  loving  watch  to  keep. 

And  there  we  see  them,  near,  though  far, 

A  banner  that  can  never  drag. 
Gold  on  the  blue,  one  for  each  lad — 

They  form  our  Father's  service  flag. 
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SNOWFLAKES 


RosELLA  Kramer,  '22 


ELCOME  little  white  messenger  from  above, 
Alighting  on  tiptoe, 
To  greet  us; 
Diamonds,  adorning  hill  side  and  treetop, 
Or  whirling  and  twirling. 
To  meet  us. 


But  pray,   whose  touch  made  your  garments 

pure  white, 
Whose  hand  led  you  gently, 
Caressing? 

Who  dropped  you,  all  silent,  brilliant  and  white, 
Then  left  you  among  us 
A  blessing? 


A  PAN  OF  SUDS 

Veronica  McCaise,  '22 


AN  invocation  of  tlie  nnise  of  the  warmest 
clime  escaped  the  Hps  of  Jolin  Briggs,  once 
thin  and  thirty.  A  shower  of  warm  suds 
had  suddenly  descended  upon  his  Panama,  Palm 
Beach,  and  shining  Patent  Leathers,  as  he  was 
trying  to  save  time  by  passing  through  an  alley 
back  of  some  apartment  houses. 

Never  had  warm  water  had  a  more  heating  ef- 
fect. His  already  ruddy  face  gleamed  fiery  red, 
as  puffing  and  panting,  he  turned  to  mount  the 
narrow  back  stairs. 

"lie  it  man  or  woman,  Pll  give  that  ])erson  a 
piece  of  my  mind,"  growled  the  perspiring 
Briggs.  Violent  raps  on  the  doors  which  opened 
on  the  second  floor  brought  no  answer  from  be- 
low, but  started  a  succession  of  lusty  yells  on  the 
floor  alxjve.  As  John's  head  appeared  above  the 
third  fl(X)r  landing,  his  ears  were  greeted  by  calls 
for  "Tony,"  which  calls  were  coming  from  a 
stout  dark-haired  Italian  woman,  who  stood  be- 
side a  cradle  containing  two  young  Italians, 
whose  lung  j)owers  were  indeed  remarkal)ic. 

"Tony,  Tony,  coma  queeck !  A  biga  man  conia- 
maybc  to  sleala  lectle  (niisi])])e  and  ( iiov.inni !" 
John  Briggs  did  not  state  the  cause  of  his  er- 
rand or  even  raj)  at  the  other  door  which  opened 
frti  the  |K)rch,  but  continued  his  journey  upwards, 
for  he  had  heard  the  heavy  f<K)tsteps  of  "Tony" 
and  had  caught  a  gliini)se  of  eyes  flashing  in 
anger. 

"I)on't  tliink  I  want  to  argue  with  that  man" 
gasjKrrl  Briggs  to  himself.  "Suppose  I'll  calcii 
the  gnilly  party  on  this  floor.  I'll  make  him  buy 
tne  a  new  ^uii  or  I'll  show  him  that  I  can  fight. 
It  nnist  Iia\<-  brcn  a  man,  for  surely  a  woman 


would  not  deliberately  try  to  drown  me."  "Ah !" 
he  exclaimed.  "There's  the  man,  at  last"  He  had 
noticed  a  small  black-haired  man  bending  over 
some  work  on  a  table.  "Come  out  and  fight  like 
a  man,"  shouted  Briggs.  "I  know  that  you  tried 
to  drown  me  with  that  pan  of  suds." 

"l)Ut,  Monsieur,  Monsieur,"  expostulated  the 
little  man,  "Calm  yourself!  What  it  is,  you  mean? 
I—" 

"My  roomer  wants  you  should  come  over  here, 
but  for  why  I  don't  know,"  broke  in  a  voice  from 
the  other  side  of  the  porch.  Briggs,  looking  up 
in  surprise,  beheld  a  woman  whose  features  were 
so  i)leasing  that  his  wrath  subsided  a  little. 
Wheeling-  about,  he  came  to  her  door  and  was  at 
once  ushered  into  a  spotless  kitchen,  as  a  voice  re- 
marked "1  am  so  sorry  my  poor  man,  that  I  threw 
the  pan  of  suds  on  you,  but  I  have  lived  here  such 
a  short  lime  that  1  did  not  know  where  to  empty 
it,  nor  did  1  sec  you  in  the  alley  below." 

"Jane,"  exclaimed  Briggs,  "Can  it  be  possible 
that  1  am  really  si)eaking  to  you  again.  I  was 
thinking  of  you  this  afternoon — thinking  how 
happy  we  coidd  be,  if  your  father  had  been  will- 
ing tlial  we  should  be, — .  1  was  wonder- 
ing why  1  had  received  no  answers  to  my  letters 
and  why  the  last  ones  were  returned  to  me  un- 
opened." 

"I'.ul  John,"  re])lied  Jane,  "You  should  have 
known  th;i(  niy  fallier  would  not  have  ix'rmitted 
me  to  receive  them.  .Since  his  death  I  liave  I)een 
rooming  in  various  parts  of  tlie  cily  iioping  that 
some  d.iy  i  might  meet  you  again." 

"\<>i\  did  wilh  a  pan  of  suds"  cinicklcd  John, 
someone  closed  the  door  beiiind  them. 
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MOTHER. 
Katharine  Dolan,  '21. 

I STOOP  to  kiss  you  on  the  cheek. 
And  people  say  you  are  so  small ; 
But,  Honey  Dear,  you  are  to  nie 
My  own,  my  sweet,  my  very  all. 

Your  wisdom  seems  beyond  all  bounds 
For  when  I  do  uncalled  for  acts. 

You  understand  and  know  just  how, 
The  circumstances  were,  and  facts. 


J.  Frost,  Pres.  X.  Wind,  Traveling  Salesman 

ICE  AND  SNOW,  Inc. 

North  Pole,  5°  Fahrenheit,  1920 

Mr.  Mercury, 
Xotre  Dame,  Indiana, 

Dear  Old  Merc: 

This  morning  Air.  Frost  dictated  a  couple  of 
sheets  of  ice  to  you,  containing  the  winter  pro- 
gramme of  the  main  office.  But  his  letter  was 
too  brief  to  coincide  with  the  tendencies  of  my 
roving  disposition,  so  rather  than  send  it,  I  shall 
breeze  into  your  ear  a  little  of  the  gossip  of 
the  old  berg. 

The  other  day  I  was  lounging  on  a  cake  of  ice 
dreaming  of  the  past,  and  my  mind  stumbled 
upon  the  memories  of  the  winter  of  nineteen 
eighteen.  Do  you  recall  how  I  chuckled  in  and 
out  to  see  you,  and  you  shivered  down  and 
down?  How  Miss  Snow  did  cavort  and  spread 
her  skirts,  and  how  resplendent  old  Jack  was ! 
Ah,  Merc,  those  were  the  good  cold  days ! 

Rut  I  must  to  the  present,  and  tell  you 
some  of  the  cold-hearted  deeds  we  are  planning 
to  do  to  the  girls  this  year.  Of  course,  we 
realize  that  since  the  students  have  af¥ected  ear- 
protectors  and  woolen  hose  our  task  is  rendered 
a  trifle  more  difTicult,  but  you  know  yourself 
that  opposition  only  lends  zest  to  the  game. 

Xot  long  ago  Mr.  Frost  called  me  into  his 
private  refrigerator,  and  stroking  his  hoary  hair, 


told  nie  that  he  was  i)lanning  to  visit  St.  Mary's 
early  and  was  intending  to  spend  some  time  on 
the  campus.  He  has  always  liked  to  watch  the 
girls  shiver  on  their  morning  walks,  so  they  may 
as  well  i)repare  for  him.  Tell  them  also  that 
they  will  find  civility  the  best  policy,  for  no  mat- 
ter how  cooly  he  is  received,  he  cannot  be  frozen 
out. 

Last  Tuesday  I  had  an  ice  with  Miss  Snow 
in  the  Polar  Confectionery.  She  was  wearing 
a  wonderful  creation  of  flufify  snow,  and  her 
jewels — hail-stones,  you  know — looked  stunning. 
Her  hat  was  trimmed  with  an  icicle  ]nit  on  at 
a  forty-five  degree  angle,  she  told  me  she  had 
copied  from  a  hat  at  St.  Mary's. 

1  was  walking  down  Freezin  Boulevard  yes- 
terday, and  met  old  man  Ice  at  the  corner  of 
Blowemover  Street.  He  told  me  he's  working 
diligently  at  his  setting-up  exercises  so  as  to  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  up  the  fair  skaters  this 
season. 

As  for  myself,  I  hope  to  chuckle  around  your 
region  a  good  bit,  so  I  shall  see  you  often.  And 
I  am  indeed  ready  for  a  visit,  for  I  have  found 
this  to  be  true:  That  when  I  am  afiflicted  with 
the  disease  of  self-pity,  a  visit  to  St.  Mary's 
is  a  sure  cure.  For  no  matter  how  hard  I  may 
be  considering  my  lot  in  life,  I  can  never  retain 
the  mood  when  I  see  the  task  of  the  good  sisters 
in  controlling  the  tempest  turned  loose  in  Col- 
legiate Hall  every  recreation  hour. 

So,  all  in  all,  there's  a  pretty  good  time  planned, 
don't  you  think?  Prepare  to  visit  Zero  often. 
Mercury.  And  get  into  harness  with  our  mu- 
tual friend,  Temperature.  Speak  a  good  work 
for  us  to  the  girls,  and  tell  them  we  will  not  en- 
croach ii])()n  the  domain  of  Steam  Heat,  our  rival, 
if  only  the  lassies  will  come  to  the  north  door 
every  morning  to  meet  us.  For  you,  old  man, 
]  have  a  word  or  two:  Remember  that  no  mat- 
ter how  far  down  you  go,  you  must  keep  your 
spirits  up :  and  no  force — not  even  that  of  "Ice 
and  Snow,  Incorporated" — can  keep  a  good  man 
down  forever. 

Yours  in  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Winty  Gales, 
Your  old  pal. 

Windy. 
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TRANSFORMATION. 
E.  W. 

THE  trees  have  ca:t  a  mantle  of  gold 
Upon  earth,  brown  with  umber  mould, 
A  flimsy  gossamer  and  sheer 
Floats  in  the  air, — for  Autumn's  here. 

Wild  birds  flock  and  fly  away 
Past  purpled  hills  and  hills  of  gray; 
White  flakes  dance  in  the  even  clear, 
Autumn  has  sped  and  winter's  here. 


COXTES  DEVOTS. 

M.  M. 

ALMOST  al)  of  the  imitative  literature  of 
England  after  4'-)/  A.  D.,  was  of  a  relig- 
ious character.  With  St.  .Augustine  came 
the  culture  of  the  most  refining  influence  of  the 
times,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Its  ethical, 
aesthetic,  and  religious  literature  and  ideals  per- 
meated deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
were  imitated  and,  later,  enlarged  u]wn.  The 
lives  of  the  Church's  saints  were  learned  and 
were  told  from  person  to  i)ers()u.  \\  ith  the  re- 
ligious narrative,  then,  the  art  of  story-telling  in 
luiglish  literature  was  begun. 

At  first,  these  stories  were  very  crude  but  when 
they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  l-'rciich  they  re- 
ceived a  certain  literary  grace,  and  (he  h^encli 
name  Contes  Devots,  by  which  name  they  are 
now  called.  Canby  says,  that  in  the  religious  lit- 
erature priests  and  monks  brouglit  north  from 
Rome,  is  to  be  found  the  first  I'Jiglish  short-story. 


W'c  find,  however,  that  these  religious  narratives 
arc  (ireek  in  origin.  "V'itae  Patrum,"  translated 
into  Latin  about  the  year  401  A.  D.,  and  "The 
Dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great"  were  the  two 
principal  sources  of  these  Contes  Devots.  Soon, 
stories  of  English  and  Jrish  holy  men  were  cir- 
culated and  added  to  this  already  enlarged  store 
of  translations  from  the  Latin  and  the  French. 
Bede's  "Ecclesiastical  History"  (eighth  century-), 
and  Aelfric's  "Sermones  Catholic"  (991).  "Blick- 
ling  Homilies,"  and  "Passiones  Sanctorum," 
abound  in  religious  narratives  of  the  short-story 
type,  and  before  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century 
we  find  no  change  in  the  Contes  Devots.  But  jn 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we 
notice  a  development  in  the  Contes  Devots.  They 
seem  to  have  taken  on  some  of  the  grace  of  the 
contemporary  literatnre  ttcross  the  Channel,  the 
style  is  better,  the  plot  decidedly  more  interesting, 
and  there  is  the  same  sincerity  of  belief  and  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  which  characterized  the  ear- 
lier forms.  About  this  time  appeared  the  "South 
English  Legendary,"  a  collection  of  short  stories 
resembling  the  fabliau.  These  stories  were  freer 
and  contained  more  details  than  those  written 
licret()ft)re.  But  it  is  in  the  South  East  Midland 
district  where  the  people  came  under  foreign  influ- 
ences that  we  find  the  Contes  Devots  in  their 
highest  development.  Roberd,  a  monk,  wrote 
"Ilandlyng  Synne,"  a  work  of  much  color,  life, 
vividness,  and  character-study  when  compared 
with  previous  Contes  Devots.  .And  in  the  last 
fifty  years  of  the  Contes  Devots  we  notice  a 
gradual  effort  toward  the  realization  of  these  qual- 
ities in  the  story,  and  an  attempt  not  only  to  in 
struct  l)ut  also  to  i)lease  the  reader. 


LATI<  IN  THE  FALL. 

Ruth  IIkai.v,  '21. 

|.\  till-  fields  the  dry  stalks  r.ittlc, 
I    Drifting  snow  will  soim  he  here. 
And  the  cold  winds  toss  tlu-  branches, 
For  old  Winter's  drawiiiK  nc.ir. 

Soon  will  sound  the  m.  ,in  n  fiil  death  knell 

Of  the  lordly  ttnkcy  l.ir<l, 
Then  'mid  mistletoe  and  holly 

(  hrislm.-is  urectinns  will  be  hc.irrl. 
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COMING  HOME. 

Coming  home!  How  it  quickens  the  heart,  this 
little  phrase,  for  it  connotes  the  deepest  joy  that 
man  may  know.  Coming  home !  Whether  it  l)e 
the  student  from  school,  the  laborer  from  liis 
toil,  the  sailor  from  the  stormy  sea,  the  soldier 
from  the  battlefield,  the  prodigal  from  his  wan- 
derings;— all  have  known  the  happiness  of  com- 
ing home.  When  the  world  is  too  busy,  or  too 
scornful  to  care  for  us,  we  may  always  come 
home.  Yet  coming  home  is  not  cheapened  be- 
cause it  is  always  in  our  power.  When  the  world 
has  hurt  us,  broken  our  spirit,  played  with  our 
liopes  and  trustful  dreams,  we  may  come  home 
to  sob  out  our  story  on  the  breast  of  some  dear 
one,  our  very  own,  who  will  care  and  understand. 
Truly,  the  sweetest  of  life's  gifts  is  that  of  com- 
ing home. 

But  what  of  death — does  it  not  offer  an  even 
sweeter  coming  borne?  When  the  school  of  life 
is  ended,  when  toil  shall  be  our  portion  no  longer, 
when  every  danger  is  past,  when  sin  shall  no 
more  have  power  to  lure  us,  we  shall  come  home, 
never  again  to  say  farewell.  This  is  the  gift  of 
death.  What  though  we  must  first  bathe  from 
our  souls  the  dust  of  our  travels  with  penitential 
tears;  what  though  we  must  first  pour  into  our 
scars — those  signs  of  our  weakness  in  the  battle 
with  our  three  life-long  enemies — the  healing  balm 
of  grace  that  is  bought  with  prayer, — we  shall 
.see  with  the  eyes  of  living  hope  the  home  lights 
of  Heaven  shining  through  the  darkness.  How 
we  shall  long  to  run  through  the  Paradisal  ways 
that  lead  to  our  Father's  feet,  and  to  hear  Him 
bid  us  Welcome  Home! 

Do  w^e  think  enough  of  those  who  now  are 


longing  and  waiting  for  this  glorious  home-com- 
ing? Let  us,  dining  this  month  of  November, 
make  it  ])ossibk'  l)y  our  pra\ers  for  every  one  of 
tlieni  to  leaxe  llie  dark  realm,  tliat  is  dark  with 
the  >liad(i\v  of  unre((iiite(l  Divine  justice,  thai  is 
watered  with  tears,  and  is  swept  with  the  wind 
of  sighs,  and  to  know  in  fullest  measure  the 
joy  of  coming  home. 


ENVELOPES. 

All  colors  of  them — pink  ones,  blue  ones, 
green  ones,  and  thousands  of  white  ones — bear 
the  smeary  ink  of  a  i>ost  mark,  and  show-  days  of 
undisturbed  solitude  in  the  forgotten  recesses  of 
a  man's  pocket.  What  a  multitude  of  joys  and 
woes  these  bits  of  paper  have  enclosed;  and  their 
record  shall  not  change  until  every  milliner's  bill 
is  jiaid,  every  love  has  won  or  lost,  and  every 
college  man  ceases  to  need  money  on  the  sixth 
of  every  month.  In  fact,  envelopes  are  like  wom- 
en's dresses.  Some  are  slightly  bulged  by  an 
uncomfortable  habitant  closelv  ([uartered.  Others 
are  ])itiably  dismembered  Ijy  the  sudden  emacia- 
tion which  renders  the  front  and  back  aifertion- 
ately  adhesive.  Yet,  they  are  all  expressive  of 
attendant  circumstance.  Just  as  an  envelope  dic- 
tates the  folding  of  a  letter,  so  the  envelope  of 
circumstances  guarantees  certain  traits  of  per- 
sonality. Lor,  no  one  is  isolated  from  circum- 
stances, and  no  one  can  overlook  them.  They 
become,  for  some,  the  envelope  of  appearances ; 
and,  to  others,  the  expression  of  one's  self.  What 
one  seems  to  be,  what  one  says,  reads,  wears,  and 
where  one  lives,  make  up  an  envelope  of  appur- 
tenances ;  and  the  appertinent  should  be  highly  re- 
spectable for,  always,  they  are  ex]:)ressive.  If 
one  does  not  like  his  circumstances,  the  envelope 
of  his  appearance,  he  has  a  despotic  but  warrant- 
ed alternative.  He  can  make  circumstances,  op- 
portunities. 


LIFE  AND  BUSINESS. 

Life  has  been  likened  to  a  business;  it  re(|uires 
the  most  minute  attention  to  details  as  does  a 
growing  business.  The  same  indefatigable 
energv  nnist  be  concentrated  on  life  as  is  concen- 
trated on  business.  The  usual  business  fluctu- 
ates, and  life  is  not  nne  regidar  routine:  it  is 
brimming  over  with  the  unexpected.  .\  man  goes 
at  life  much  as  he  does  at  business.    His  busi- 
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ness  greatly  influences  his  habits  of  Hfe. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  difference:  if  a 
man  is  to  make  a  success  of  business  he  must 
learn  to  remember,  but  if  he  is  to  make  a  success 
of  life  he  must  learn  to  forget. 


REFLECTIONS  OF  A  MIRROR. 

Of  course  no  one  would  ever  doubt  the  ability 
of  a  mirror  to  reflect.  That  is  its  primary  attri- 
bute. But  to  give  a  touch  of  authenticity  to  this 
discourse  I  shall  begin  by  relating  a  few  intimate 
facts.  I  am  a  long  French  mirror,  mounted  in  a 
gilded  and  enameled  swinging  frame.  My  loca- 
tion is  one  of  great  prominence  and  anyone  who 
has  ever  entered  a  certain  exclusive  millinery  shop 
on  Fifth  avenue  could  not  help  but  notice  my 
shining  surface  just  inside  the  door. 

Owing  to  my  convenient  situation  my  reflecting 
powers  are  constantly  in  use.  If  man  had  not  the 
ability  of  speech,  his  fellowmen  would  only  know 
his  thoughts  by  the  expression  on  his  face.  I 
wonder  if  my  thoughts  are  reflected  on  my  face. 
Then  strange,  indeed,  must  have  been  my  expres- 
sion yesterday  morning  when  the  great  hinged 
doors  were  opened  to  admit  Elsie  Dowillet, — a 
startling  figure  in  bright  and  gaudy  red.  The  ef- 
fect was  so  dazzling  that  I  needed  every  reflecting 
and  refracting  atom  in  my  possession  to  depict 
her.  Still  within  my  view  she  selected  an  abomi- 
nably patterned  hat  which  was  placed  precariously 
over  one  eye.  I  trembled — I  vibrated  visibly  in 
my  heavy  frame,  and  I  ardently  longed  for  a  dark 
veil  to  drape  in  front  of  my  face,  and  so  exclude 
the  picture.  


poiyim-  Ri'A  ii-:\v 

Katiii.kkn  Hakk,  '2,1. 

'I'he  poems  of  this  season  of  the  year,  autumn, 
seem  lo  Ih-  of  a  religious  nature,  perhaps  becau.sc 
the  very  nature  of  the  seasfMi  is  conducive  to 
higher  lliought. 

"A  I'.rifle  of  Christ"  by  J.  Oirson  Miller  is  a 
short  iKK'm  in  a  simple  style,  ycl  containing  a 
hcaiiliful  Ihonght. 

"Her  <liii(nKKKl  years  were  f,'ay  and  bri^hl," 
it  IrlU  us,  and  in  her  heart  a  light  bmiicd  and 
ronlinuerl  to  burn  throtigh  maidenhftod  as  she 
grew  in  virtiw  and  beauty     '"l  lic  An(,''  I-  wove 


about  her  head  a  mystic  birdal  ring"'  and  said 
"she  wears  a  veil  of  innocence  to  greet  her  king." 

'AVomanhood  was  not  for  her,"  the  Bride- 
groom came  for  her  and  took  her  to  her  true 
home  to  be  forever  happy  with  llim. 

Another  poem  ai)pearing  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  Catholic  World  is  "A  Prayer"  by  Lucy 
Gertrude  Clarkin.  It  contains  that  which  .should 
be  the  prayer  of  all.  She  says,  "Let  my  dark 
hours  be  dark  for  me  alone,"  and  my  happy  hours 
touch  others.  She  further  asks  God  to  turn 
every  hurt  and  pain  into  "white  blossoms  of  ten- 
derness" for  Him  and  concludes  by  asking  Him 
to  be  patient  if  she  fails. 

Especially  beautiful  is  "The  Blind  Man"  by 
Martin  T.  ( )'Connell,  also  in  the  Catholic  iVorld. 
What  we  know  as  the  rose,  the  sun,  the  moon 
and  stars,  love,  joy  and  beauty  are  to  him  only  ob- 
jects of  touch  and  feeling.  "And  God — flam- 
ing light  in  the  dark!"  He  cannot  see  God  in 
nature,  consequently  his  realization  of  God's  in- 
finite power  and  majesty  is  lessened  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

"The  Harvest,"  by  Mary  Brent  Whiteside  in 
llic  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  October,  pictures 
our  Lord  in  the  car])enter-shop  at  Nazareth. 

".Mtlioiigli  the  time  was  scarcely  spring, 

And  fields  were  newly  plowed, 
They  talked  ;il)out  the  harvesting," 

(he  salvation  of  souls.  Mary,  His  mother,  spoke 
of  the  oxen  who  would  bear  His  burden  (His 
apostles  and  disciples)  and  of  the  little  ones  whom 
lie  loved  so  much  and  how  strong  they  would 

"On  lilesscd  l)rcad  of  Nazareth," 
A  poem  by  I'.dw.-ird  Shanks,  "The  Rock  Pool," 
apjiearing  in  the  Century  this  month,  is  written  to 
Miss  .Mice  Warrender,    A  wave  lies  im]5risone(l. 
1  ler  sisters,  the  waves  in  the  ocean,  far  away. 

"Dani-inK   in   loxely   lilicrty  recede." 

\v{  she  is  lovely  in  captivity.  We  sec,  under 
tlic  w.-itcr  rocks  and  shells,  sni;dl  (piict  lisli  ;ui(l 
dimly  ^^lowin;^'  bells  of  sea  .'nuMnones. 

+    *    *  + 

l'"l(AN(  l':S    K  KN  NKIIV,  '22 

Often  I  li;ive  wondered  where  flowers  ^nt  tlieir 
names  and  jnst  why  ;i  certain  flower  had  its  par- 
ti<  nlai-  n.nne.    No  iongci-  need  I  worry  and  won- 
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dor  about  the  Alarigold,  having  read  the  ix)ein, 
"Flower's  Names,"  in  The  Literary  Digest  for 
October  9th.  The  unknow  n  author  gives  a  beau- 
tiful word  iiicture  of  Alary,  as  she  walks  through 
a  garden  "on  a  summer  day.'' 

"  I'lie  tiowers  stood  curtseying 
Ami  bowing  in  Iier  way," 

Except  "a  little  common  flower"  who  "looked 
bokfly  up  and  smiled."  The  child  laughed  "to 
see  the  smiling  flower,  and  as  He  laughed  the 
Marigold  turned  gold  in  that  same  hour." 

This  whole  poem  is  exceptionally  beautiful  and 
cleverly  written  and  leaves  a  pleasing  impression 
on  the  reader. 

Poems  of  an  entirely  different  nature  are 
found  in  The  Literary  Digest  for  October  16th. 
It  has  been  said  that  "every  dog  has  his  day"  and 
the  day  for  writing  poems  to  dogs  seems  to  be 
here.  "Frenchie,"  written  by  Sergeant  F.  C. 
McCarthy,  is  a  charming  expression  of  the  com- 
radship  of  a  doughboy  and  a  dog  that  belonged  to 
one  of  his  friends.  Simple,  yet  full  of  meaning, 
are  the  words  used,  and  as  the  editor  suggests,  it 
is  a  frank  outburst  concerning  one  of  the  spoils 
of  war. 

"The  Unfailing  One,"  by  Josephine  P.  Pea- 
body,  displays  the  great  confidence  and  friendship 
one  may  give  to  a  dog.  The  poet  has  dared  to 
use  free-verse,  but  it  is  so  unconventional  and  so 
skillfully  written,  that  the  reader's  taste  for  poetry 
may  be  satisfied. 

The  dog  poem  that  pleased  me  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  is  "My  Fox-Terrier,"  by  an  un- 
known author.  The  author  was  evidently  very 
accurate  in  observation  because  he  was  so  con- 
cise and  clear  in  his  expressions.  The  first  line 
of  each  stanza  is  very  forceful  and  effective,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  lines : 

"A  little  demon  in  defense," 
"A  little  universe  of  love," 
"A  little  lump  of  loyalty," 
"A  little  flash  of  fire  and  life," 

And  finally, 

"A  little  white  fox  terrier," 

Every  word  used  seems  to  be  a  description  in 
itself  of  a  fox  terrier. 

*  *  *  * 


Marie  Poundstone,  '22 
In  some  of  the  magazines  for  November  there 
are  several  ])ocms  that  are  pleasing-  and  inter- 
esting. "In  Xovemher"  by  C.  II.  Towne,  which 
api)ears  in  The  Tictoral  Rez'iezv  is  a  very  musi- 
cal little  poem.  The  poem  is  appropriate  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  From  this  poem  one  can 
almost  hear  the  whispers  that  Spring  will  soon 
be  here. 

Arthur  Guiterman  has  a  pleasing  poem  in  the 
same  magazine  entitled  "Shadow  Music."  The 
title  in  itself  suggests  so  many  things,  and  true 
enough,  the  poem  is  musical.  The  very  move- 
ment and  rhythm  seem  to  express  sadness. 
"Behind  an  ivied  grating  the  battered 

spinet  stands. 
Through    all    the    day    awaiting  the 
touch  of  wakening  hands." 

"And  come!  celestial  player  to  one  who 

lives  to  pray! 
His  head  and  heart  are  grayer  than  ere 

you  went  away." 

In  Vanity  Fair  there  is  an  expressive  Httle 
poem  entitled  "The  Pagan  Heart."    The  name 
of  the  author  is  withheld.    The  rhythm  of  this 
poem  is  good  and  it  is  of  an  historical  nature. 
"Here,    in   Egyptian    night,    you  hang 

Above  me.  Sphinx  without  a  home; 
Whiter  than  Helen  as  she  sang 

And  burned  the  golden  isles  of  Rome." 

In  Good  Housekeeping  for  November,  there 
is  a  poem  "Thankful  Time,"  by  Nancy  B.  Turn- 
er. The  rhythm  is  good  and  it  gives  a  picture  of 
what  we  really  expect  at  this  season. 

"The    crimson   apples   crowd   the  bin. 
The  nuts  are  bronzed  with  sweetness, 
The  golden  pumpkins  in  the  field 
Are  rounded  to  completeness." 

In  the  Home  Journal  there  is  another  poem 
"When  Granma's  Makin'   Cake,"   by  Dorothy 
Strobeck.    This  is  a  clever  little  poem  with  sim- 
plicity as  the  keynote.    It  is  very  realistic,  giv- 
ing a  vivid  picture  of  a  child  anxiously  waiting 
to  receive  the  remains  of  the  frosting  or  batter 
of  the  cake.    This  is  a  great  joy  to  most  chil- 
dren,        ^{jgjj  she's  through,  an'  all  the  rest, 
An'  slammed  the  oven  door. 
Then  it's  the  time  I  love  the  best, 
That  I've  been  waiting  for. 

"An'  when  I'm  'fraid  she's  most  forgot, 

An'  sit  an'  wish  an'  wish. 
She  looks  at  me  and  smiles  a  lot 

An'  let's  me  scrape  the  dish!" 
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NOTES 

— Special  Sermons  during-  the  montli  were : 
"Striving  After  the  Higher  Things,"  by  Rev.  J. 
Gallagher.  C.  S.  C. :  "Daily  Communion,"'  by  Rev. 
T.  Lahey,  C.  S.  C.  and  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross," 
by  Rev       R.  Connor,  C.  S.  C. 

— The  annual  retreat  for  the  students  was 
opened  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  27,  by  Rev.  John 
Delaunay,  C.  S.  C,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  From 
the  beginning  earnest  zeal  marked  each  succes- 
sive dav  of  the  retreat  and  unanimous  pronounce- 
ment gave  them  as  "days  of  real  joy  and  happi- 
ness." 

— A  series  of  lectures  on  Spiritism  by  J.  God- 
frey Raupert  created  great  interest  and  spirited 
argument  among  the  students.  ^Ir.  Raupert's  ex- 
planation clarified  many  distorted  impressions 
given  in  the  polished  utterances  of  modern  advo- 
cates of  spiritism. 

— On  October  20  the  popular  picture  "l  lumor- 
esque"  was  given  in  St.  Angela's  Hall.  The  beau- 
tiful story  and  splendid  character  interpretation 
drew  hearty  applause  from  the  spectators. 

— Among  the  speakers  scheduled  for  St. 
Mary's  during  the  cam]Kiign  were:  l^x-gdvcrnor 
Samuel  Ralston  of  Indianajjolis  :  judge  Lahcy  of 
St.  Louis;  Judge  Riley  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Timo- 
thy Patrick  Galvin  of  \'alparaiso,  Ind. 

— Dame  rvmior  has  it,  that  several  boxes  of 
candy  and  other  wager-debts  were  collected  when 
the  final  returns  of  the  election  came  in. 

— Report  received  from  the  meeting  of  Oct.  23 
of  the  St.  Mary's  Notre  Dame  Club  of  Chicago, 
was :  a  lecture  by  Rev.  George  McCarthy,  chap- 
lain at  Great  Lakes  Training  Station  ;  the  inaugu- 
ration of  tlie  "Mary"  Club  or  i\oll  ;  a  ])lan  for  a 
Thanksgiving  Dance  at  the  Congress  llolel  for 
the  lUiiithng  Vim<\.  It  was  decided  that  the  next 
r(;gular  meeting  shall  be  a  luncheon  with  former 
students  of  X.  D.  L'niversity  as  guests,  l  ickels 
ff»r  the  Dance  arc  on  sale  now.    .Secure  vours. 

— The  seniors  were  hostesses  al  a  recenl  I'ancy 
Dress  Party.  There  were  many  clever  and  beauti- 
ful costumes.  l'"or  several  days  following  the  "suc- 
cess of  the  party"  was  the  chief  topic  of  conver- 
sation. .Music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished 
by  the  collej{c  girls'  orchestra. 

— St.  Mary's  liail  the  j)leasnre  of  entertaining 
Madame  I'Vancesca  Zarafl.  who  gave  two  coik cris 
dnrinjf  her  slay  with  tis. 


— An  interesting  reading  of  John  Drinkwater's 
play  "Abraham  Lincoln"  by  Hortense  Neilsen  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  27.  Simplicity  and  a  pleas- 
ing manner  were  the  characteristics  of  Miss  Neil- 
sen's  stage-presence. 

Officers  of  the  Sophomore  class  for  the  year 
are :  President,  Helen  Minnahan ;  Vice-president, 
Genevieve  Ward ;  Secretary,  Patricia  Sullivan ; 
Treasurer,  Mildred  Kavanaugh,  and  Capt.  of 
Basketball  Team,  Madeline  Fraught.  Best  wishes 
for  their  administration. 

— Rev.  Frank  A.  Thill,  National  President  of 
the  Catholic  Students'  Missionary  Society  made 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  young  ladies  at  St. 
Mary's  which  resulted  in  the  affiliatioJi  of  the 
school's  missionary  activities  with  the  national  or- 
ganization. A  committee  of  five  members  with 
Miss  Burdine  Tobin  as  chairman,  was  appointed 
to  draft  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  so- 
ciety. Meetings  will  be  called  in  the  Collegiate 
and  the  Academic  departments  and  it  is  expected 
the  mission  activities  of  this  year  will  even  excel 
the  splendid  work  of  last  year.  Rev.  Michael 
Mathis,  C.  S.  C.  of  W^ashington,  D.  C,  accom- 
panied Father  Thill. 

— The  Chimes  will  be  glad  to  print  reports 
of  the  ])rogress  of  the  Appeal  as  sent  in  by  the 
several  state  chairmen.  The  latest  contribution  is 
a  generous  check  sent  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Danaher 
McCabe  of  Milwaukee.  The  gift  was  most  gra- 
cious because  of  the  tribute  to  Alma  Mater'wdiich 
accompanied  it. 

— Announcements  of  marriage  received  since 
the  last  issue  of  The  Chimes  and  in  response  to 
which  St.  Mary's  sent  well-wishes  were:  those 
of  Margaret  Newning  to  Mr.  Walter  B.  Mensing, 
Houston,  Texas;  Katherine  Hanley  to  Mr.  Con- 
rad S.  Lahr,  Racine,  Wis. ;  and  Hazel  J.  Hawkins 
to  Mr.  Mihon  !•..  Magel,  Litciifield,  Mich. 

— ( )n  ()cl.  1'^  the  Martino  Company  gave  an 
enjoyalile  nuisical  ])rogram  of  violin,  vocal  and 
l)iano  selection  at  .St.  Mary's. 


Among  the  death  notices  that  came  to  Alma 
Mater  from  her  bereaved  eliihh-en  were  those  of 
.Mrs.  Mark  l'o,,te.  Burlington.  111.  beloved  mother 
of  (1;ira  and  Nellie  I'oote  (  Alnmnae)  ;  Mr.  Cas- 
|icr  l)eebam]is,  benefactor  and  fatln-i"  of  jnlic't, 
I'.flme  and  l.orette  l)echam|)s.  (  former  students), 
and  Mrs.  Grace  MeCalTery  Lyiuh  (Alumna), 
V'akima,  Washington. 


D'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
iiporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

V  makr  and  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  Koods  required  by  difTerent 
Keiisious  Communities. 

i  

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lnke,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
thirahility  and  art.  As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;  for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful  fitting  and  just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

Prompt  —  (Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  —  5500 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Ligrlits,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Rooflng. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

fLINGEL(9KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

3  er  Opera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

nn;^-       Home  5842               .  ,        Home  5702 
O*^"       Bell  886              I^"'^'^""  Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
I'rie.sts'  Albs,                 Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabltis,  etc.,  etc. 

TE    1.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 
XQtlSITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mf.s.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

0"1CE  Residence 
j1    P^one  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
I'le  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

i  DENTIST 

1      SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

.  1  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
ind  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 
Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


W  Be^er  Floral  0 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  u 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the 
131  North  Itlichigan  Street 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confection 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHI. 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


The  White  House 
washington 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  /  would  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  wisely  as  possible  to  the  nezv  conditions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportnnity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can^  only  be  through 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  WILSON. 

Hon.  I'"kankmn  K.  Lank, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Tl)»C(tmber,  1920 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fudngs  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 


'Mirror"  Candles  told  h«r«  exeluslvaly. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postoffloe, 
11&-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
BOTH     PHONBS  8S» 

DsTles    Laundry    Co..    2340-Sl  C«ttas« 
UruTC  Are.,  ChlcaKO,  Phone 
Caliuaet  1970. 


Store 


Frank 
Mayr 
&.  Sons 

Jewelers 

Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO— Eye. 
METRY-^  Measure 


nil.  JOHN  II.  EM.Ifl,  Opfomvtrtat. 

tl2,   J.   M.   H.  liull'llnB. 
■  onfh    n»nd,  ln>llnna. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
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THE  NATIVITY. 

Claka  Se  Legue,  '21. 

CROM  angel-censers  high 
'  The  mists   of  snow-Hakes  Hy, 
And  the  sentinel-pines  loom  tall  al)o\e  the  hill, 
Grave  acolytes,  their  sigh 
Is  the  mystical  reply 
To  priestly  voices  chanting,  never  still. 

The  wind,  athwart  the  moon 
And  the  pale  stars,  weaves  a  tune 

That  in  dulcet  measures  bids  earth  kceo  a  tryst 
Hushing  battle-cries,  for  soon 
Comes  a  Man  to  death  inunune. 

The  lowly  I\Ian  of   Peace,  the  Saviour  Christ. 


FOUR  MELANCHOLY  CELTS. 
Mary  Marilla  Browne,  '20. 


NO  one  can  read  the  poetry  of  the  new  Celt 
without  agreeing  with  William  Lyon  Phel])s 
that,  "The  jolly,  jigging,  Irishman  of  stage 
history  is  quite  conspicuous  by  his  absence,  lie 
still  gives  his  song  and  dance,  and  those  who  pre- 
fer musical  comedy  to  orchestral  compositions  can 
find  him  in  the  numerous  anthologies  of  Anglo- 
Irish  verse :  but  the  tone  of  modern  Irish  poetry 
is  spiritual  rather  than  hearty."  Because  of  the 
spirituality  of  this  poetry  and  the  mysticism  and 
symbolism  which  are  everywhere  ])resent,  it 
would  indeed  be  hard  to  feel  that  you  are  of  the 
earth  while  reading  it.  The  nature  of  the  Celt 
and  his  history  readily  account  for  the  deep 
spiritual  tone  and  the  everpresent  melancholy  of 
his  poetry. 

Douglas  Hyde.  "An  Craoibhin"  founder  of  the 
(laelic  League  and  an  authority  on  things  Celtic, 
in  .-^  Literary  History  of  Ireland,  gives  us  the 
origin  of  the  Celt,  in  that  the  Celt,  Teuton,  and 
Hindu  are  members  of  the  Aryan  family.  Many 
hereditary  traits  have  been  transmitted  to  them 
from  the  parent  stock.  The  primitive  people,  the 
.'^ryan,  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  were  passionately  attached  to  nature 
worship,  which  same  attachments  occur  in  their 


modern  Irisii  descendants.  The  dragon  theme, 
as  old  as  the  Aryan  race,  is  today  found  in  Irish 
art  and  letters,  and  the  Aryan  love  of  nature  ac- 
counts for  the  Druid  religion  which  gave  place, 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  to  a  healthy 
a])preciation  of  the  beautiful  things  of  earth. 
Something  of  the  Druid  magic,  with  the  oak  as 
its  sacred  tree  and  the  Sun-God  as  its  divinity, 
still  lingers  in  Celtic  hearts  ;  for  what  Irishman 
cannot  see  in  a  worn  plot  of  grass  a  fairy  ring, 
or  tell  of  some  dark  night  when  the  little  fellows 
led  him  astray  in  bog  or  wood? 

The  Irish  nature  is  essentially  a  poetic  one, 
although  Air.  Phelps  says:  "Ireland  has  never 
contributed  a  ])oet  of  the  first  class."  The  com- 
mon expression  for  the  same  idea  is  that  Ire- 
land has  never  produced  a  Shakespeare.  It  is 
erroneous  to  think  that  Shakespeare  was  a  prod- 
uct of  I'-n^Hsh  influences  alone.  He  was  not, 
for  the  luiglisli  ne\er  succeeded  in  driving  all 
tlieir  Celtic  kin  from  hjigland.  ( )n  the  contrary, 
the  conipiered  amalgamated  with  their  conquer- 
ors, and  thus  it  was  that  Celtic  blood  became 
infused.  Air.  llenry  Alorley,  an  Englishman, 
s:iys :  "The  Celts  do  not  form  an  utterly  dis- 
tinct ])art  of  our  mixed  population.    But  for  the 
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early,  frequent,  and  various  contact  with  the  race 
that  in  its  half-barbarous  days  invented  Oisin's 
dialogues  with  St.  Patrick,  and  that  quickened 
afterward  the  Northmen's  blood  in  France,  Ger- 
manic England  would  not  have  produced  a 
Shakespeare."  So-called  English  poetry  then  is 
not  as  English  as  many  would  have  us  believe, 
for,  throughout,  it  is  saturated  with  the  Irish 
genius  and  spirit.  From  the  Irish  it  gets  much 
of  its  style,  most  of  its  melancholy,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  its  natural  magic. 

In  Irish  literature  there  is  an  absence  of  pre- 
dominating names,  but  as  Douglas  Hyde  puts 
it :  "There  is  a  love  of  literature  in  the  abstract 
amongst  all  classes  of  native  Irish."  This  is 
shown  quite  clearly  when  we  consider  how  the 
poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  Celts  were 
ready  and  happy,  nay  even  proud  to  welcome  to 
their  hearts  any  Irish  "oUamh."  While  in  con- 
trast to  this  warm  evidence  of  the  Irish  appre- 
ciation of  poetry  and  the  makers  of  poetry,  is 
the  striking  case  of  Edmund  Spencer,  the  greatest 
bard  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  who  was  allowed 
to  perish  of  hunger  on  the  streets  of  London. 
Then  there  was  Thomas  Hood,  another  English 
poet,  who  from  his  very  poverty  was  obliged  to 
"  'pump  out  sheets  of  fun'  on  a  sick-bed  for  the 
printer's  devil." 

Besides  the  instincts  of  the  people,  the  history 
of  the  country  has  done  much  toward  develop- 
ing the  Irish  into  real  poets.  The  constant 
stniggle,  which  has  been  going  on  in  Ireland 
since  the  ninth  century,  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  freedom,  has  kept  alive,  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  her  children,  the  real  things  of  life. 
\o  nation  could  hold  its  head  up  for  a  period  of 
six  and  one-half  centuries,  against  a  power 
which  boasted  that  the  war  being  waged  was 
meant  to  be  a  war  of  extermination,  without 
getting  away  from  the  sordid,  tangible,  material 
objects  f)f  this  earth  to  look  beyond  to  the  spirit- 
ual realities  of  the  world  to  come.  A  people  can 
not  witness  death  bravely  met  day  by  day  for 
years  and  years  without  getting  a  glimpse  of 
tlu"  tilings  which  flcath  cannot  destroy.  And 
llicse  arc  the  things  which  inspire  real  poetry. 
I''s|jcrially  has  this  influence  been  felt  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century. 

f'Vnir  modern  Irish  poets  illustrate  the  Irish 
|K>ctic  melancholy:  George  W.  Russell  C A.  E.), 
William  PiUtlrr  Yeats,  Padriac  Cnlum,  and  Pa- 
driac  Pcarse.    The  first  two  of  these  men  arc 


considered  the  chief  lyric  ix)ets  writing  in  th 
English  tongue,  and  in  the  past  fifteen  years  they 
liave  done  much  to  create  an  imaginative  litera 
ture,  "Irish  in  spirit  and  national  in  its  very  heart 
beat."  Padriac  Colum  is  a  writer  of  dramatic 
Ix  rics  who  delves  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  sim- 
\i\e  poor,  while  Padriac  Pearse  is  the  poet  wh 
was  chief  among  the  patriots  of  Easter  week. 

George  W.  Russell  (A.  E.)  is  a  painter  as  wel 
as  a  poet,  which  doubtless  accounts  for  the  wide 
field  of  vision  and  for  much  of  the  color  in  his 
poetry.    He  is  a  mystic  singer  of  the  first  order 
and  having  drunk  deep  of  the  well  of  Irish  fol 
lore  he  is  imbued  with  the  real  spirit  of  Ireland 
Since  I  have  been  unable  to  account  definitely  fo 
his  unusual  pseudonym,  I  am  advancing  a  theory 
which,  if  it  is  not  the  true  one,  satisfies  my  tast 
for  romance.   I  shall  say  he  took  it  from  the  bar 
Aedh  (AE)  Mac  Aonghasa  who,  during  the  reig 
of  Elizabeth,  was  hanged  by  her  order  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  was  an  Irish  maker  of 
songs.   A  northern  poet  of  about  this  time,  whos 
patron  Aedh  Mac  Aonghasa  was,  gives  us  this 
lament  for  him : 

"If  a  Sage  of  Song  should  be 

Til  tlie  wage  of  Court  or  King 
Ha !  the  Gallows  Guards  the  Way 
Ah!  since  AE  from  port  took  wing." 

It  seems  very  fitting  that  the  poet  who  has  don 
so  much,  in  a  literary  way,  to  bring  Ireland  int 
her  own,  sliould  continue  the  work  under  the  titl 
of  one  who  died  in  the  same  cause. 

A.  E.  has  written  some  essays  but  it  is  for  hi 
lyrical  poetry  that  he  is  principally  noted.  W 
T).  "^'cats  has  written  concerning  it:  "The  poet 
of  'A.  V..,'  at  its  best,  finds  its  symbols  and  it 
stories  in  llic  soul  itself,  and  has  a  more  disem 
Ixxlic'd  ecslacy  than  any  ])oetry  of  our  time."  Ob 
viously  Mr.  Yeats  considers  George  W.  Russell 
mystic.    Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  says:    "In  thi 
poet's  philosophy  the  way  to  the  highest  beaut 
is  through  pain,  the  loveliness  of  earth  and  sky 
of  (lowers  and  mankind,  being  only  the  phantom 
of  illusion,   .    .  .   h'or  'A.  E.'  the  dumb  univers 
is  charged  willi  tiiispcakable  properties,  rife  wit 
voices    .    .    .    Tlie    conception    is  esscntiall 
(Vllic;  for  the  (  Clt's  mind,  earth  and  sea  have  al 
ways  been  (|nick  with  life."  Nothing  could  .sho 
more  clearly  llic  liigli  conception  which  Mr.  Rus 
sell  has  of  a  jiocl's  calling  (ban  his  letter  to  Rud 
yard  Kipling  in  wliicli  he  upbraids  him  for  speak 
ing  untruths  of  the  Irish  people.    Tie  says:  " 
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tlicre  was  a  higli  court  of  poetry,  and  those  in 
power  jealous  of  the  noble  name  of  poet  and  tliat 
none  should  use  it  save  those  who  were  trul\- 
knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  would  liack  the 
golden  spurs  from  your  heels  and  turn  you  out 
of  the  court." 

George  W.  Russell.  (A.  E.),  is  first  of  all  then  a 
man,  second  a  poet,  and  third  a  painter.  His 
poetry  reflects  his  many  sided  nature.  He  is  at 
all  times  supremely  conscious  of  the  things  of  tlie 
spirit,  a  consciousness  which  gives  to  his  poetry 
that  ab.stract  atmosphere  so  essential  to  the  true 
mvstic  poet.  His  poems  come  from  the  heart  of 
him  and  are  filled  with  truth  and  faith.  The  word 
pictures  they  give  us  are  such  as  only  an  artist 
can  paint.  Usually  they  are  seen  tlirough  the 
blending  filter  of  twilight.  Their  subtlued  tones 
make  them  all  the  more  elusive  and  consequently 
all  the  more  appealing. 

While  reading  the  ixjetry  of  A.  E.,  we  view  not 
only  the  beauties  of  this  earth  but  also  the  beau- 
ties of  lands  apart,  such  as  Dreamland  and  the 
Land  of  Youth.  Yet,  through  it  all,  we  are  never 
allowed  to  forget  self.  The  human  element  is  al- 
ways dominant.  Over  and  over  we  are  made  to 
realize  that  it  is  for  man  that  lands  exist,  be  they 
Ireland  or  the  mythical  Tirnan  Og.  And  always 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  pantheism.  It  is  the 
pantheism  of  the  ])oet.  however.  In  it  he  allows  his 
fancy  to  hear:  "A  laughter  in  the  diamond  air,  a 
music  in  the  trembling  grass."  He  is  especially 
true  to  his  Iri.sh  instinctive  sjiirit  of  melancholy 
in  his  little  poem,  "Dana."  Dana,  the  Mater 
Deorum  of  Celtic  mythology,  is  indeed  a  Mater 
Dolorosa.    She  speaks  in  this  sad  strain : 

"F  am  the  tender  voice  calling  'Away,' 

Whispering  between  the  beating  of  the  heart, 

And  inacccssable  in  dewy  eyes 

I  dwell,  

I  breathe 
A  deeper  pity  than  all  love,  myself 
Mother  of  all,  but  without  hands  to  heal, 
I  am  the  heartbrake  over  fallen  things 
The  sudden  gentleness  that  stays  the  blow  ; 
-And  I  am  in  the  kiss  that  warriors  give 
Pausing  in  battle,  and  in  the  tears  that  fall 
Over  the  vanquished  foe;  and  in  the  highest 
.-\mong  the  Daanan  gods  I  am  the  last 
Council  of  mercy  in  their  hearts,  where  they 
Mete  justice  from  a  thousand  starry  thrones." 

The  true  Irishman  always  tempers  his  joy 
with  sadness,  and  although  we  generally  think 
of  the  ready  smile  of  an  Irishman,  his  smile  is 
not  more  ready  than  this  tears.    In  his  poem, 


■■(  )ur  i'hrones  Decay,"  .\.  E.  gives  us  this 
lliought,  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sadness. 

"Such   j(iys   the  lonely   heart  may  keep. 
Anil  lo\e  ijrow    rich  with  lo\e  unwed. 
Still  How-,  the  ancient  fount  sublime — ■ 
l!ut  ah!  for  my  luart,  shed  tears,  shed  tears! 
It  turns  to  (lust   lieneath  the  years." 

In  "inheritance"  we  find  the  same  combination. 

■■'Flu-   olil   ilescents   of  God   on  earth 
lia\c  (lowered  thee  with  celestial  lore: 
So,  wise,  and  lilled  with  sad  and  gay, 
\nu  |ia-s  into  the   further  day." 

In  fact,  throiiglioiit,  the  poetry  of  A.  E.  is 
serious  and  speculative.  I'or  this  very  reason 
he  may  he  called  txpicall)-  Irish. 

l'rol)al)l\  the  next  known  among  our  modern 
Irish  poets  is  W  illiam  IliUler  Yeats.  Somebody 
has  said  that  it  Russell  may  be  called  the  Pros- 
pero  of  Ireland,  Yeats  may  be  called  the  Ariel. 
The  statement  is  very  fitting  for  certainly  there 
is  souietliing  of  the  charm,  and  the  unearddiness 
of  .\riel  in  the  work  of  this  poet  dreamer.  He 
seems  to  dwell  in  a  world  created  by  his  own 
tanc\ ,  not  made  up  of  the  four  elements  but  of 
soiue  intangible,  iridescent,  moonlit  substance. 
Eascinating  and  alluring,  is  the  land  of  the  poet, 
hut  because  he  goes  back  to  Pagan  Ireland,  to 
the  iiixtliical  rites  of  the  ancient  Druids  and 
their  nature  cliarms  for  most  of  his  inspirations, 
we  ilare  uol  let  (nu-selves  wander  with  him  for- 
getful of  truth  and  of  (iod.  A.  E.  says  of  this 
lla])ijy  Isle  among  the  shadowy  waters:  "It  is 
lldathacli,  the  Manv-Colored  Land,  but  not  the 
Land  of  the  Living  Heart."  .Also:  'T  am  too 
ofttii  teniiited  to  wander  with  I'sheen  in  Tirn- 
aiioge  .-(ud  to  forevt  my  own  heart  and  its  more 
rarely  accurded  vision  of  truth." 

Perha])s  more  i)eoi>k'  know  of  William  Butler 
Yeats  through  his  ])octic  dramas  than  through 
an\  of  liis  other  work.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
his  little  |)lay  "Kathleen  ni  Hoolihan"  in  which 
liis  native  land  is  persouified  as  Kathleen,  or  of 
his  "Hour  (ilass,"  one  nl"  the  strongest  condem- 
nations ever  written  against  a  Godless  system 
of  education?  l"or  years  the  jieople  of  Ireland 
were  "forbid  bv  law"'  to  write  of  the  wrongs  of 
their  beloved  land,  hence  they  fell  into  the  way  of 
writing  of  lier  under  such  names  as  Kathleen 
ni  I  l(  II  ililian.  Tin-  singular  form  of  oppression 
accounts  for  much  nf  the  figurative  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  .for  nmch  of  the  melancholy  in  Irish 
writings.    The  note  of  longing  for  rest  and  peace 
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is  a  note  which  only  the  poets  of  an  exiled  peo- 
ple know  how  to  sound.  The  note  is  sounded 
plaintively  in  "The  Lamentation  of  the  Old  Pen- 
sioner." 

"I  had  a  chair  at  every  hearth, 
When  no  one  turned  to  see, 
With  'Look  at  that  fellow  there 

And  who  may  he  be?' 
And  therefore  do  I  wander  now, 
And  the  fret  lies  on  me. 

The  roadside  trees  keep  nnirniuring — 

And  wherefore  murmur  ye. 
As  in  the  old  days  long  gone  by, 

Green  oak  and  poplar  tree? 
The  well-known  faces  are  all  gone. 

And  the  fret  lies  on  me." 

Padriac  Colum  goes  still  further  into  the  long- 
ings of  the  simple  poor  of  Ireland  for  a  "home 
and  all  that  it  means."  The  fact  that  the  poor 
people  could  not  acquire  land  or  what  the  land 
produces,  not  matter  how  lowly,  has  only  aug- 
mented their  desire  for  ownership.  The  utter 
hopelessness  of  the  picture  we  get  from  his  little 
poem,  "A  Rann  of  Exile,"  is  heart  rending.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  undercurrent 
of  gloom,  rainbow-lit  though  it  is,  which  runs 
throughout  the  Irish  temperament,  when  we  con- 
sider how  many  things  the  Irish  have  to  mourn 
for.  They  present  the  strange  picture  of  being 
not  only  exiles  in  every  strange  land  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  but  exiles  in  their  own  land.  Padriac 
Colum  says  that,  "Poetry  that  celebrates  'the 
common  furniture  of  life'  is  in  all  folk  verse  and 
folk  stories,"  and  that  such  poetry  comes  out  of 
certain  social  conditions — "conditions  that  per- 
mit of  but  few  possessions."  According  to  Thom- 
as MacDonagh  the  Anglo-Irish  poetry  is  folk  in 
the  truest  sense,  for  up  to  date  the  Irish  people 
sf>  resented  the  English  language  of  their  enemy 
that  when  expressing  their  true  feelings,  they  did 
so  in  Gaelic.  This  poetry  was  seldom  written 
but  was  simply  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth. 
Then  the  writers  who  used  the  English  language 
were  out  of  tunc  with  the  native  Irish  so  that 
their  attitude  of  mind  as  well  as  their  poetry  was 
something  f|uile  artificial.  They  wrote  for  a 
forcigti  atulicnce.  Their  sympathies  were  not 
witli  the  people  of  whom  they  were  writing,  a 
thing  which  is  necessary  if  a  poet  is  to  express  the 
aspirations  of  that  jicoplc.  At  present  however, 
ihc  Englisli  language  is  known  throughout  Ire- 
l  i'i'i    "  tli.ii  .III  Irish  jKX't  may  use  it  in  writing 


of  and  for  the  people  of  Ireland.  Tliat  is  what 
the  leaders  of  the  new  poetry  movement  are 
doing.  And  because  the  English  language  is 
something  new  to  them,  they  are  not  hampered 
in  the  use  of  it  by  any  traditions  of  race,  ideas, 
or  books.  This  gives  to  their  poetry  its  charm- 
ing simplicity,  or  what  has  been  characterized  as 
the  Irish  "Naivete." 

Perhaps  no  poem  better  illustrates  this,  than 
does  Padriac  Colum's  poem,  "An  Old  Woman 
of  the  Road."  In  it  we  get  the  woman's  side  of 
the  story  of  exile  which  is  even  more  pitiful 
than  the  man's  as  told  in,  "The  Rann  of  Exile," 
for  to  a  wornan  a  home  is  everything.  The  poet 
has  shown  us  how  very  little  besides  it  takes  to 
make  a  woman  happy.  The  possession  may  be 
ever  so  small  and  commonplace  but,  if  it  is  hers, 
she  is  content  to  spend  all  her  days  in  loving  care 
of  it.  The  "Old  Woman"  is  wishing  aloud,  and 
how  much  feeling  is  expressed  in  her  first  words. 
"O,  to  have  a  little  house!" 

Then  comes  a  pathetic  enumeration  of  the  low- 
ly treasures  with  which  she  would  adorn  that 
little  house  of  hers.  Most  necessary  in  her  dream 
wishes  are  a  "ticking  clock"  and  "shining  delpth." 
She  tells  how  busy  she  would  be  all  day  about 
her  household  tasks,  and  how  she  "could  be 
quiet  there  at  night."  Then  comes  the  pitiful 
complaint  in  which  she  tells  us  how  tired  she 
is  of  wandering : 

"Och !  but  I'm  weary  of  mist  and  dark, 
And  roads  where  there's  never  a  house  nor  bush, 
And  tired  I  am  of  bog  and  road, 
And  the  crying  wind  and  the  lonesome  hush  !" 

'i'licn,  true  to  her  very  Irishness,  llie  last  verse  is 
a  prayer.    She  says  : 

"And  I  am  praying  to  God  on  high, 
.'\nd  T  am  praying  Him  night  and  day, 
I'or  a  little  house — a  house  of  my  own — 
Out  of  the  wind's  and  the  rain's  way." 

•And  we,  who  are  Irish,  are  eagerly  anticipating 
the  day  when  her  prayer  may  be  answered. 

Although  his  father  was  iMiglish,  most  irisli 
arc  the  |)oi'iiis  of  I'adriac  Henry  Tearse,  (he 
first  pic'sidciil  of  tiu'  Irish  i\epul)lic,  who  with 
the  other  pods  of  l"".asler  week  was  execuleil 
.May  ]')\(k  lie  lias  fittingly  been  called  tlie 
"(h-eamcr  who  <lii(l  for  his  dream."  And  the 
iMiglish  poet  Theodore  Maynard  in  his  little 
poem,  "in  Memoriam"  for  Padriac  ITcnry  I'carse, 
shows  us  how  every  well  he  died,  for  it  is  no 
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small  thing  to  stand  erect  wliile  "ten  trnc  ritles" 
crack.  He  did  that  and  did  it  gladly  for  the 
land  he  loved.    So  althongh : 

"The  last  of  all  your  silver  songs  are  sung: 

Vour  fledgling  dreams  on  broken  wings  are  dashed — " 

we  say  with  Maynard : 

"lie  lived  with  honor  all  his  lovely  days, 
.\nd  is  immortal  dead!" 

His  ])oetry  is  pregnant  with  Irish  melancholy. 
In,  "1  Have  Not  Garnered  Gold,"  he  says: 

'"In  love  I  got  but  grief 
That  withered  my  life." 

"The  ]\Iother"  might  well  have  been  a  poem  in- 
spired by  the  recent  war,  so  aptly  does  it  depict 
the  feeling  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  sons 
were  killed  in  battle.  It  is  even  more  applicable 
to  the  mothers  of  Ireland  however,  for  every 
Irish  woman  knows  when  she  becomes  a  mother, 
that  she  is  most  liable  to  suffer  the  pangs  which 
only  a  mother  can  suffer  when  her  son  is  shot 
down.   The  poem  ends  : 

"I  am  Ireland; 
I  am  lonelier  than  the  Old  Woman  of  Beare." 

In  all  his  poetry  we  see  how  very  much  in 
sympathy  he  was  with  the  Irish  cause.  It  is 
impossible,  of  course,  to  say  what  this  soldier 
poet  might  have  contributed  to  the  literature  of 
his  country  if  he  had  not  been  killed  when  yet 
a  young  man.  However  we  feel  sure  in  predict- 
ing great  things  of  him,  for  even  his  tragic  death 
is  a  poem. 

The  new  Irish  Poetry  is  doing  much  for  the 
freedom  of  Ireland.    If,  as  Padriac  Colum  says : 

song  is  more  lasting  than  the  voice  of  the  birds ! 
A  word  is  more  lasting  than  the  riches  of  the  world!" 


tlien  surely  the  songs  of  such  Irishmen  as  we 
have  been  considering,  iiave  had  their  influence 
on  the  shaping  uf  ihe  New  Ireland.  In  fact  the 
very  leaders  of  the  movement  for  the  freedom 
of  Ireland  have  not  been  men  of  affairs  but 
rather  they  have  been  the  Idealists,  the  Dreamers, 
and  the  1 'oets  of  the  land.  It  is  easy  for  a  peo- 
l)le  to  he  patriotic  when  their  country  is  in  trou- 
ble, and  as  Ireland  has  always  been  in  trouble, 
to  an  Irishman  his  love  of  country  stands  only 
second  to  his  love  of  God.  Parnell  calls  Ire- 
land the  "nation  without  a  flag,  but  with  the 
lure  of  ( lod  in  her  eyes."  Irish  patriotism  is  an 
inspiration  to  poetry  such  as  few  nations  have. 

"For  the  Great  Gaels  of  Ireland 

Are  the  men  that  God  made  mad ; 
For  all  their  wars  are  merry 
And  all  their  songs  are  sad." 

With  the  death  of  Parnell,  their  great  leader, 
there  came  a  new  impulse  in  literature  and 
l)oetry.  Lady  Gregory  says :  "With  the  loss  of 
that  dominant  personality  and  in  the  quarrel 
that  followed,  came  the  disbanding  of  an  army, 
the  unloosing  of  forces,  the  setting  free  of  the 
imagination  of  Ireland."  This  event  marks  the 
beginning  of  that  great  literary  movement  which, 
by  its  genius  of  execution  and  its  sincerity  of 
purpose,  is  doing  much  to  bring  the  cause  of 
Ireland  vividly  before  the  minds  of  the  peoples 
of  all  nations. 

In  his  poem,  "I  Am  Ireland,"  which  is  written 
along  the  newest  of  Neo-Celtic  lines,  Ireland 
tells  her  own  story.    She  closes  the  description 
of  herself  with  his  melancholy  verse: 
"And  though  I  grudge  tliem  not,  I  weary,  weary 

Of  the  long  sorrow— and  yet  I  have  my  joy; 

My  sons  were  faithful,  and  they  fought." 


HOME. 
Marguerite  Cline,  '21. 

HEARTH  where  Yule-logs  crackle, 
With   lovely   showers   of  sparks, 
And  liolly  decks  the  window 
The  lighte.l  candle  marks; 

Where  bundles  full  of  myst'ry  The  very  air  is  pungent 

Keep  coming  to  the  door.  With   fir  and  evergreen,— 

While  we  rush  down  to  see  them  Seems   folks  just  want  to  stay  here 

.And  wonder  who  they're  for;  When  the  north  wind  is  keen; 

A  tall  tree  in  the  corner. 

With   tapers  all  ashine. 
Oh,  there  is  no  place  like  it,— 

Our  Home  at  Christmas  time. 
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TO  A  BARY. 

JoSKl'llINK    RVAN,  '21. 

IN  dusky  meadows  two  Star  Lambs, 
'Scaping  the  shepherding  moon, 
(iaily  meandering, 
Wilfully  wandering, 
I-'ound  the  day  broken  too  soon. 

In  rosy  meadows  two  Star  l^ml)s, 
Seeing  the  Dawn's  nimble  feet 

Their  hiding  place  reaching, 

Were,  at  their  beseeching. 
Throned  in  your  l)aby-eyes.  Sweet! 

McGUIRES  WERE  HArPY  CHRISTMAS. 
.Makdukkite  Cline,  '21. 

THE  tree  was  finished  at  last!  But  to  Sarah 
McCiuire's  tired  eyes  the  Uttle  fir,  brave  in 
its  carefully  arranged  tinsel  and  popcorn 
with  the  five  small  mounds  of  gifts  at  its  foot 
made  a  very  poor  showing  indeed. 

With  an  almost  desperately  tired  sigh  she 
sank  into  the  old  splint  bottom  rocker  with  its 
lumpy  red  cushions  and  put  her  weary  feet  on 
the  fender  of  the  old  round  oak  stove.  Relaxa- 
ti<Mi  seemed  utterly  imjwssible,  over  and  over 
she  counted  the  presents  as  she  slowly  slipped 
the  pins  from  the  heap  of  graying  hair  tintil 
finally  it  fell  in  a  mass  almost  to  her  waist. 

"Eet  me  see,  did  1  get  Dick's  train  off  the 
clo.sct  shelf?"  mu.sed  Sarah.  "Oh,  yes,  tlierc  it 
is  beside  tiie  shoes."  Shoes  are  such  unsatis- 
factory Christmas  ])rcsents,  but  things  did  cost 
such  startling  jjrices  that  the  three  new  ])airs  be- 
neath the  tree  ha<l  put  an  awful  hole  in  the  Christ- 
mas money.  Wmild  the  children  be  disap])()inted, 
.slie  wondered.  Dick's  train  surely  was  not  niucli 
compared  with  the  beauties  she  had  seen  in  the 
big  department  stores  yesterday.  And  Honey-girl 
— would  the  shade  of  blue  in  the  new  carefully 
knit  cap  and  sweater  be  becoming?  Sarah  had 
n<»t  dared  to  find  out  f()r  fear  of  being  detected 
ill  her  work  and  now  if  it  shouldn't  be!  At 
tlic  thought  something  seemed  to  choke  her.  Lit- 
tle Mary  would  surely  be  hajipy  over  her  daintily 
drcs-cd  dolly  with  its  trunk  of  clothes  made  from 
scraps  but  willi  real  miniature  buttons  and  l)n1 
loii-holes. 

\'*Hir  John  had  not  fared  very  well  but  the 
II  '  '       •    il     •■■nldn't  )((•  made  to  stretch  over 


everything ;  so  the  socks  and  necktie  would  have 
to  do.  Mother  cast  an  eye  toward  her  own  heap 
and  smiled  to  herself  as  she  almost  smelled  li- 
lac perfume  in  the  box  marked  "Merry  Christ- 
mas from  Honey-girl,"  the  very  kind  that  Honey- 
girl  had  so  long  craved  for  herself !  There 
were  tliree  other  packages,  too,  one  carefully 
labeled  in  big  proud  A  letters — "Mother  from 
Mary"  which  Sarah  knew  she  would  like  best 
of  all. 

The  fire  burned  low  but  the  mother,  wrapped 
in  the  first  mood  of  discontent  she  had  felt  in 
years,  still  sat  before  it  thinking — 

Wliy  was  it  her  darlings  and  her  big,  brave 
John  had  to  do  without  so  many,  many  of  the 
things  she  craved  for  them  when  there  were 
hundreds  of  people  riding  up  and  down  the 
streets  in  which  she  had  spent  a  long  day,  who 
coidd  buy  everything  their  hearts  desired, — 
everything — things  they  never  needed  or  wanted. 
Why  the  prices  of  one  of  their  trinkets  would 
have  given  them  all  the  most  wonderful  Christ- 
mas ever  and  here  they  were — oh,  the  gluttons,  it 
was  not  fair !  Sarah  McGuire's  heart  missed  a 
beat  when  she  thought  of  the  meanness  of  it  all. 

She  slipped  lower  in  her  chair,  the  work-worn 
hands  looking  oh,  so  red  and  lumpy  in  the  fire- 
light. Sarah's  head  nodded  a  little,  but  even  then 
the  wrinkles  of  discontent  did  not  smooth  out. 
Now  tired,  how  very  tired  she  looked. 

Suddenly  Sarah  McGuire  leaned  forward  in 
her  chair,  her  face  suffused  with  such  a  glowing 
smile  as  is  rarely  seen  on  a  human  countenance. 
The  old  oak  stove  had  become  glorified,  it  was  a 
cril)  surrounded  by  a  flaming  halo.  And  with- 
in il  lay  a  tiny  smiling  child  of  wondrous  beau- 
ty holding  out  its  arms  to  some  one.  A  mother 
with  dee]),  softly  radiant  eyes  appeared  and  tak- 
ing the  baby  into  her  loving  arms,  turned  and 
said  in  a  voice  sweeter  than  a  flute, 

".See.  lie  was  hapi)y  even  in  a  manger,  do  not 
envy,  if  lie  could  he  content  with  this — why  not 
you  ?"' 

Ix)vely  nnisic  seenu'i]  to  fill  the  air,  a  chorus 
of  angels  singing  "AlKlnia."  It  seemed  to  smoth- 
er Sarah  Mc(iuire.  (.lad  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  but  were  kisseil  away  by  baby  lijis,  for 
lillle  ,\l;iry  tightly  eliilrliing  her  doll  had  climbed 
into  her  mother's  l;ip  .ind  was  rapturously  kissing 
her  while  Dirk,  Money-girl  and  dad  all  shouted, 
■'.Meirv  .\inas.  Mother,  vou've  slept  here  all 
nighl  ;mi|  it's  time  for  live  o'clock  Mass." 
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THE  SAILOR  TO  THE  STAR. 

Mary  I-".  Jones,  '21. 

r\  CHRISTMAS  star,  shine  forth  tonight, 
^-^Resplendent  shine,  pour  out  your  light 
To  guide  the  weary  sailor  home, 
Xow  tossed  about  on  ocean's  foam. 
O   shine,   so  wind-blown  vessels  may, 
He  safely  steered  till  break  of  day. 
O  Christmas  star,  shine  forth  tonight. 
Resplendent  shine,  pour  out  your  light. 


ROBINSOxX  CRUSOE  AND  THE  TRANS- 
STYGIAN  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Josephine  Ryan,  '21. 

THE  select  little  group  of  shades  known  as 
the  Trans-Stygian  Philosophers  were  hold- 
ing their  annual  picinc  in  the  Elysian 
Fields.  So  far  the  day  had  been  a  perfect  suc- 
cess, the  ham  sandwiches  had  been  unusually 
substantial,  the  lemonade  seedless  and  not  a 
single  ant  had  fallen  into  the  pickle  bottle.  The 
picnicers  had  reached  the  stage  where  food  was 
no  longer  the  Main  Question  and  while  they 
dallied  with  the  last  of  Xanthippe's  excellent 
lemon  pie,  Thales,  president  and  general  business 
manager  of  the  organization,  proceeded  to  call 
the  customary  business  meeting  to  order.  After 
a  little  heated  discussion  as  to  which  portion  of 
the  Elysian  Fields  would  make  the  best  site  for 
the  proposed  Golf  Links  the  question  was  post- 
I  poned  indefinitely  and  Thales  resolved  the  house 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  that  they  might 
have  an  informal  discussion  on  the  admittance 
of  a  newdy  arrived  shade  into  their  organization. 

It  seems  that  while  strolling  on  the  banks  of 
the  Styx  Anaximander  had  seen  an  odd  looking 
!  gentleman  disembark  from  Charon's  ferry-boat 
I  and  enter  the  Customs  House.    Drawn  by  curi- 
i  osity  he  had  called  on  the  new  arrival  that  eve- 
1  ning,  taking  with  him  Socrates  whose  conjugal  in- 
j  felicity  led  him  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the 
j  newcomer  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  had  spent 
twenty-eight  years  on  an  island  without  laying 
eyes  on  a  woman — much  less  hearing  one  talk. 
Despite  the  peculiarity  of  the  stranger's  wearing 
apparel  which  was  a  strange  and  wonderful  con- 
trivance of  the  skins  of  wild  animals  the  callers 
found  their  host  most  agreeable,  and  on  their 
mentioning  the  fact  that  they  were  philosophers 
he  said  that  he  also  claimed  that  title.  Thereupon 


the  kindly  Socrates  urged  him  to  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Traiih-Sl) gian  I'liilosophers  and 
promised  to  use  all  lii.s  inllucncc  in  his  favor. 
'The  oljject  of  this  kind  attention,  who  had  given 
iiis  name  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  thanked  his  friend- 
ly calkT  must  profusely  and  expressed  himself  as 
being  most  anxious  for  the  honor  of  admittance 
to  any  organization  which  boasted  such  niem- 
l)crs  as  Socrates  and  Anaximander. 

During  the  following  week  Socrates,  with  the 
assistance  of  Epicurus,  carefully  prepared  a  set 
of  resolutions,  and  having  set  them  down  care- 
fully on  parchment  he  read  them  to  his  assembled 
companions  over  the  remains  of  the  picnic  feast. 
It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  there  is  extant  no 
verbatim  report  of  Socrates'  resolutions  and  of 
the  discussion  they  entailed  among  the  hearers; 
l)nt  the  fact  is,  that  Anaxagoras,  who  had  been 
appnintcd  to  act  as  recording  secretary,  carelessly 
left  his  wax  tablets  in  the  sun  while  he  applied 
himself  to  the  picnic  lunch  and  in  consequence 
found  himself  without  writing  material  when  the 
time  came  for  recording  the  business  of  the  meet- 
ing. However,  I  have  verbal  reports  of  the  af¥air 
from  both  Empedocles  and  Leucippus,  (I  had 
hoped  to  hear  from  Plato  but  it  seems  that  he 
was  distracted  at  the  time  by  a  sudden  question 
which  presented  itself  to  him  as  he  viewed  the 
remains  of  the  feast, — whether  the  doughnut 
(;;/(/  the  hole  had  had  previous  existence,  or  only 
the  doughnut.)  But  to  resume,  I  consider  the 
testimony  of  the  other  most  trustworthy  and 
will  lay  the  case  before  you  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  purpose  of  the  Trans-Stygian  Philoso- 
phers, Socrates  reminded  his  companions,  was 
to  provide  such  enjoyment  and  improvement  as 
might  arise  from  an  exchange  of  thought  and 
opinion.  Aristotle  nodded  approvingly  at  this  and 
Democritus  gave  utterance  to  an  amused  irre- 
levant chuckle.  For  several  thousand  years,  Soc- 
rates went  on,  the  Elysian  Fields  had  been 
brightened  for  him  by  this  social  intercourse,  and 
lie  felt  sure  that  each  and  every  one  of  his  com- 
l)ani(ins  would  eclio  his  sentiment.  The  required 
echo,  in  the  furin  of  an  assenting  murmur,,  was 
immedialeh-  fortliconiing.  But,  the  burly  philoso- 
pher ventured  to  hint,  in  time, — not  then  of 
course,  but  in  the  dim  future,  there  might  come 
a  time  when  they  would  become  saturated  with 
each  other's  opinions  and  a  few  thoughts  from  a 
new  source  might  be  necessary  to  act  as  leaven 
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should  their  society  ever  become  heavy, — not  that 
sucli  a  thing  was  ever  Hkely  to  happen,  he  added 
hastily,  for  Thales  was  looking,  at  him  dtibiously, 
wondering  no  doubt  if  the  word  saturate  had  any 
reference  to  his  famous  water  theory.  Now  who, 
continued  the  persuasive  orator,  could  be  better 
fitted  to  su])])ly  this  desired  element  than  the 
lately  arrived  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  True,  it  was 
argued,  he  was  but  an  ignorant  man,  a  common 
sailor  when  a  chance  storm  flung  him  the  sole 
survivor  of  tlic  whole  comjiany  of  the  wrecked 
shij).  upon  the  shores  of  an  uninhabited  island. 
What  did  he  know  of  jiiiilosophy  ?  But  these  ob- 
jections were  quickly  met  by  Socrates  who  argued 
that  although  Ro])inson  Crusoe  was  but  an  un- 
read man  when  he  l)egan  his  twenty-eight  year 
>ojourn  upon  the  Island  of  Despair,  this  was 
really  a  point  in  his  favor  and  one  of  the  factors 
in  making  him  the  original  thinker  he  became. 
1  lere  was  a  most  excellent  test  of  the  capability 
of  the  intellect.  Crusoe  had  been  given  only  the 
raw  materials  for  thinking  and  his  thoughts  were 
his  own,  uncolored  and  unaffected  by  the  opinions 
of  others.  Never  before,  ])erha])s,  and  never 
again  would  there  be  such  a  perfect  opportunity 
of  testing  the  intros])ective  faculty  of  a  man, 
for  what  philoso])her,  however  ardent,  would  be 
willing  to  absent  iiimself  from  human  society  for 
twenty-eight  years?  ilere  Diogenes  withdrew  a 
little  farther  into  his  tub  as  if  to  indicate  that 
he  could  very  well  disi)ense  with  the  coini^any  of 
his  fellow  men  for  fifty  years  if  miessarx  ;  .Soc- 
rates, however,  was  not  abashed  and,  after  taking 
a  si])  of  lemonade  to  refresh  himself,  he  went  on. 

Robinson  Crusoe  not  only  worked  out  a  clear, 
logical  phiIoso]jhy  of  life  for  himself,  but  .so  defi- 
nite were  his  ideas  that  he  was  able  to  communicate 
them  to  a  canniljal  so  forcibly  that  he  redeemed 
him  comjjletely  from  savagery.  In  this  last  work 
he  had  merited  tlie  title  of  teacher,  and  his  work 
was  all  the  more  praise-worthy  because  it  was 
not  done  according  lo  any  time-worn  iK'dagogi- 
cal  inetlKxl,  but  followed  out  lines  laid  down  by 
('rusoe  himself.  As  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
Crusoe's  reasoning,  Socrates  gave  the  exam])le  of 
his  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  liic  fnotin  inl  he 
fonnil  on  the  shore,  and  his  (inal  arrival  al  I  lie 
conclusion  which  he  so  clearly  and  completely 
snmnu-rl  up  in  the  words:  "I  presently  concluded 
.  .  .  tliat  it  nnist  be  some  of  the  savages  of  the 
mainland  over  against  me.  who  wandered  out  I" 
sea  in  llu-ir  canrn-s.  and  cither  driven  by  the  cur 


rents  or  by  contrary  winds,  had  made  the  island, 
and  had  been  on  shore,  but  were  gone  away  to 
sea ;  being  as  loath,  perhaps,  to  have  stayed  in  this 
desolate  island  as  I  would  have  been  to  have 
them." 

The  Trans-Stygian  Philosophers,  at  first  scep- 
tical, had  become  attentive,  then  convinced.  But 
little  more  was  needed  to  make  them  enthusi- 
astic, and  this  little  was  supplied  when  Socrates 
concluded  his  speech  by  quoting  from  the  writings 
of  his  candidate  "How  strange  a  checkerwork  oi 
Providence  is  the  life  of  man !  and  by  what  se- 
cret dififering  springs  are  the  affections  hurried 
about,  as  dif¥erent  circumstances  present !  Todaj 
we  love  what  tomorrow  we  hate;  today  we  seeli 
what  tomorrow  we  shtm ;  today  we  desire  what 
tomorrow  we  fear,  nay,  even  tremble  at  the  ap- 
prehensions of."  When  the  murmur  of  approval 
occasioned  by  this  had  died  away  Socrates  quoted 
again  :  "Lender  the  dread  of  mischief  impending, 
a  man  is  no  more  fit  for  a  comforting  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  of  praying  to  God  than  he  is 
for  repentance  on  a  sick  bed :  for  these  discom- 
posures affect  the  mind,  as  the  others  do  the  body; 
and  the  discomix)stire  of  the  mind  must  neces- 
sarily be  as  great  a  disability  as  that  of  the  body, 
praying  to  God  being  properly  an  act  of  the  mind, 
not  of  the  body."  Pagan  as  his  hearers  were, 
this  sentiment  won  them  even  more  completeh 
and  the  final  victory  was  achieved  by  the  final 
(iuotation  :  "All  the  good  things  of  this  world  art 
no  further  good  to  us  than  they  are  for  oui 
use  ....  all  our  discontent  about  what 
we  want  appeared  to  me  to  spring  from  tin 
want  of  thankfulness  for  what  we  have." 

Riibinson  Crusoe  was  immediately  voted  intc 
the  Trans-.Stygian  Philosophers  by  a  shout, 
which,  although  (|uitc  un])arlimcntary  was  satis-i 
factory  to  all,  even  to  the  unsociable  Diogenes. 

The  chance  visitor  to  the  Elysian  Fields  (un- 
less he  has  read  the  foregoing)  may  be  consider- 
ably sur|)risc(I  and  even  doubt  the  accuracy  oi 
his  eyesight  when  he  sees  on  the  banks  of  th( 
.Styx  a  group  of  togaed  ])hiloso])hers  accompaniec 
by  a  strange  figure  clad  in  .skins,  wearing  a  greal 
cone  shaped  hat  and  carrying  a  most  rcmarkabl( 
ninbrclla.  l'«nt  there  is  in)  need  for  the  s])ectatoi 
to  donbl  tin-  testimony  of  his  scn.ses — what  ht 
sees  is  only  Robinson  Crusoe  showing  Socrates 
;uid  his  toinpanions  how  to  hunt  for  turtle's  cgg.« 
die  while  tlic\  (imvcisc  suciably  ;is  to  tlii'  whence, 
the  uli\,  .Mill  the  wliithci-  of  :di  things. 
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Till-  C.Ul'ST  OF  HONOR. 
Katharink  Dolan,  '21. 

WE  found  the  lon.ycst  tree  in  town, 
For  th'\-.  first  Christmas  eve, 
.\n(l  twineil  tlie  finest  garlands  round, 
That  we,  for  him,  couhl  weave. 

.\nd  when  it  is  in  readiness, 

Fm  sure  tliat  he  will  know, 
Although  he's  only  four  months  old. 

It's  'cause  we  love  him  so. 

PARADISE  LOST— AND  REGAINED. 
Stella  Scott,  '22. 

SAM  BURKETT  read  the  telegram  again  as 
lie  ran  back  to  his  barracks,  and  he  forgot 
about  the  depression  that  had  shrouded  the 
camp  for  so  many  weeks,  he  forgot  that  so  many 
boys  were  dying,  he  forgot  his  constant  dread  of 
the  influenza.  He  could  think  only  of  the  words  in 
that  telegram,  her  words ;  and  to  make  sure  that 
he  was  not  dreaming,  he  read  them  again, 

"Mother  and  I  arrive  at  three,  Thursday.  Meet 
us.  Millie."' 

It  didn't  really  sound  so  important,  but  to  him, 
it  meant  that  the  one  girl  of  whom  he  had  thought 
and  dreamed  for  the  past  year  was  coming  across 
the  country  to  see  him  before  he  sailed.  It  meant 
more  than  that ;  for  she  had  once  told  him  that 
should  she  ever  come  to  see  him  she  would 
marry  him.  It  meant  that  at  this  time  tomorrow, 
.Millie  would  be  ^Irs.  Samuel  Burkett. 

It  was  going  to  be  pretty  hard  to  get  permis- 
sion at  such  a  time  to  go  to  town,  but  Sam  was 
willing  to  storm  every  department  for  that  per- 
mission, and  he  felt  sure  that  if  the  officers  knew 
what  a  peach  Millie  was  and  how  much  better  he 
could  fight  Over  There  because  he  was  sure 
of  Millie  back  here,  they  would  not  refuse  him 
at  least  a  short  leave.  Perhaps  old  Colonel  Carter 
did  know  something  of  what  was  running  in  the 
boy's  mind,  .\fter  Sam  liad  blurted  out  a 
lengthy  account  of  ^ilillie's  attributes,  tlie  Colonel 
with  a  queer  little  smile  wrote  a  few  words  on  a 
card,  stuck  the  card  in  an  envelope  which  he 
sealed  and  threw  it  across  the  table.  As  the 
exultant  Sam  rushed  out  of  the  room.  Colonel 
Carter  called  after  him,  ''Rememl)er  Boy,  be 


back  here  at  six."  .Sam  did  not  hear  tlie  chuckle 
that  followed  this,  \u<v  did  hv  s^ive  the  usual 
groan  which  siicii  a  coininand  calls  forth;  for 
three  hours  with  Millit-  IoouhmI  his;-  to  him,  and 
.'^ani  could  afford  to  be  grateful  for  small  favors. 

The  following  day  many  a  fellow  sighed  with 
relief  when  .Sam  tiie  light-hearted  and  light- 
headed ])tU  the  final  touches  to  his  pre])arations. 
•K  glance  in  the  little  trench  mirror  assured  him 
that  most  any  girl  would  a])])r()ve  of  his  ap- 
pearance. Sam  reached  the  station  at  least  a 
half  hour  before  train  time  and  it  seemed  an 
eternity  before  plump  pink-cheeked  Millie  jumped 
from  the  step  into  his  eager  arms. 

Sam  could  never  tell  just  what  happened  in  the 
crowded  hour  that  followed.  Me  only  knew 
that  a  little  band  ring  slipped  on  Millie's  finger 
in  the  presence  of  a  smiling  clergyman  had  made 
his  world  a  very  diflferent  world.  The  thought 
of  that  ring  had  made  it  easier  for  him  to  see 
Millie  and  her  mother  board  the  train  an  hour 
later.  The  ravages  of  the  influenza  made  it  un- 
safe for  them  to  stay  too  long  in  the  town  and 
since  Sam  would  get  no  further  leave  of  ab- 
sence before  sailing,  it  was  useless  for  them  to 
wait. 

When  Sam  dropped  froin  the  train  at  the  gate 
of  the  cam]),  the  snow  which  had  been  falling 
steadily  all  day  had  become  so  blinding  that  he 
did  not  see  the  colonel  waiting  there  for  the  out- 
going car.  But  the  colonel  saw  Sam  and  ex- 
claimed in  amazement, 

"Why,  what  does  this  mean,  didn't  you  find 
her  ?" 

"Sure  thing,"  said  Sam  with  a  hasty  salute, 
"I'.ut  you  know  1  have  to  be  on  duty  at  six." 

"What  about  that  leave  I  gave  you?"  growled 
the  old  man  impatiently. 

"(  I've  got  that"  said  Sam,  pulling  it  from 
his  ])ocket,  "You  see  I  didn't  bother  about  open- 
ing it  'cause  1  knew  what  was  in  it."  As  he 
s])oke.  his  sniik-  vanished  and  even  in  the  blind- 
ing snow  liis  i)allor  was  evident  to  the  other  man. 
"Colonel"  he  nitittered  incolierctitly,  "D-d-did 
von  realh-  ni-m-mean  three  day> 

P,nt  the  old  man  was  already  swinging  onto  the 
outgoing  car  anil  he  (li<l  not  (|uite  know  whether 
hi>  nnittered  "N'oii  fool"  w  as  meant  for  himself  or 
f(n-  the  disaiipoimed  l)o\ .  1  lowever,  he  had  little 
time   for  such  thoughts ;   for  scarcely  had  the 
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train  reached  its  first  stop .  when  a  messenger 
rushed  aboard  with  a  wire  for  the  colonel. 

"Colonel"  he  said  breathlessly,  "No.  10,  north- 
bound is  caught  in  the  snowdrift  and  it's  got  im- 
portant Qiristmas  mail  on  it,  and  the  Governor 
wants  you  to  have  some  of  those  fellows  from  the 
camp  come  in  and  dig  her  out." 

It  took  the  officer  a  very  few  minutes  to  issue 
his  orders  over  the  wires  and  an  hour  later 
Sam's  division,  busy  with  shovels  was  making  the 
snow  \\\  from  about  the  wheels  of  the  north- 
bound express.  Sam  and  the  other  boys  had 
no  idea  what  train  it  was.  The\  were  there  sini- 
|)ly  to  obey  orders.  And  Sam  had  no  interest 
in  knowing  what  train  it  was ;  for  he  could  think 
only  of  one  train  and  that  was,  he  felt  sure,  now 
speeding  north,  and  taking  with  it  all  his  happi- 
ness. He  w-as  terribly  blue  when  he  straightened 
uj)  from  his  work  to  shake  the  snow  from  his 
broadbrimmed  hat.  As  he  lifted  his  eyes,  he 
ga.sped.  There  above  liim,  a  pink  nose  was 
pressed  against  the  frosty  glass  of  the  pullman 
window  and  a  pair  of  tearful  blue  eyes  eagerly 
scanned  the  faces  of  the  soldiers.  A  moment 
later,  the  blue  eyes  met  Sam's  and  both  Mrs. 
Samuel  Burkett  and  i\Ir.  Sanniel  liurket  made 
a  wild  scramble  for  the  jjullman  steps,  and  so 
hearty  was  the  greeting  lliat  a  shout  went  up 
from  ihv  surprised  com])anions  of  Private  IJur- 
kett. 

The  shout  of  the  boys  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  colonel,  who  now  api)roac]ied  llie 
group  who  were  awkwardly  Init  eagerly  shaking 
.Millie's  liand  and  trying  to  congratulate  her. 
When  Sam  saw  the  officer,  an  idea  came  to  Iiim 
and  he  cried  excitedly, 

■■('olDnel,  does  that  liiree  days'  leave  still 
hold:-" 

"It  surely  does,"  he  said,  and  a  hearty  shout 
went  up  from  the  l)oys.  They  gave  three  cheers 
for  .Mrs.  Samuel  Burkett  and  the  Colonel,  too. 


11  IK  CKI).\K  IRKK. 
('ktki.ia  Woi.ti-.r,  '21. 

CONSTAN  r.  flt-rn.il  yr)iith  is  iiiiiic. 
Whose  Htiirdy  lirnl)s  ;irc  maiitlc(l  cviT-Krcfii ; 
Sturdy,  in<loiiiin.'il)k'  niy  heart, 
Within  thi*  shfltcrcd  tent  hcniKii 
Where  fierce  snn,  jmre  snow  play  their  p.irt  ; 
A  ({iidrlliist  am  I  —passive  and  serene. 


SOUND  AND  SENSE. 
Thelma  Co.ndo.nt,  '23. 

HOW  oft  the  strength  that  one  employs, 
The  least  results  will  bring, 
i  he  parrot  makes  the  loudest  noise, 
.\n(l  never   says  a  thing. 


AN  OLD  MAGAZINE. 
Nellie  Lee  Holt,  '21. 

THE  last  bow  of  red  ribbon  had  fastened 
the  sprig  of  holly  to  the  last  Christmas 
box.  My  shopping  was  ended,  and  I  sur- 
veyed the  objects  of  many  searches  with  a  com- 
forting approval. 

The  snow  had  been  falling  steadily  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  had  velveted  the  street  with  soft 
pearly  feathers,  while  their  pure  lustre  was  the 
garment  Christmas  eve  was  spreading  over  a 
world  of  joy  and  sorrow.  I  could  not  resist 
an  eagerness  to  see  the  faces  of  that  tired  world 
hurrying  to  homes  that  would  be  bright  with 
Christmas  joys,  or  sad  for  the  joys  of  Christ- 
mas gone  by. 

As  I  started  toward  the  door  the  knocker  made 
a  sharj)  snapping  noise.  My  caller  was  impa- 
tient. I'^rom  the  window,  I  saw  that  he  was 
small,  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  perhaps,  with  a 
round  rosy  freckled  face,  a  pert  interogative  nose, 
and  a  mouth  that  an  tinrelenting  smile  curled. 
When  I  o|)ened  the  door,  he  dangled  a  tattered, 
brimless  hat  against  straight  seamed  trousers  that 
were,  obviously,  of  great  ancestral  possession. 

"Would  you  buy  a  magazine,  lay-ee-dy?  It's 
only  a  nickle."  Then  I  saw  the  absence  of  front 
teeth.  1  cm])tied  niy  coin  i)urse  into  his  hand,  and 
he  I)owe(l  him.self  away  with  the  extravagant 
gestures  of  profound  gratitude.  (He  was  clinch- 
ing five  nickles  instead  of  one.) 

.After  he  had  gone  I  examined  my  bargain.  It 
was  a  bundle  of  soiled  torn  pages.  On  one  of 
Ihem  which  was  still  partially  readable  I  found 
Drlnirdhir,  AugiLst,  1907. 

An  hour  later,  I  ]nishcd  my  way  through  the 
erov\'(l  thai  swarmed  fi-om  the  closing  doors  of 
Woulworlh's.  .Someone  ])ulie(l  my  sleeve,  and 
turning,  I  saw  my  afternoon  caller.  lie  was 
showing  mi'  a  ]>;iir  of  gaudy  green  glass  ear- 
rings,   'i'lie  card  bore  the  mark  "25  cts." 

".See,"  he  giggled,  "i  bought  'em  fm-  muver." 
The  crowd  surged  on,  and  carried  liini  vvilh  it. 
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JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Stella  Scott,  '22. 

ARRIOR  Maid! 
I'irni,  unafraid  ! 
That  I  may  be 
Armored  like  thee, 
I  pray  thine  aid. 

Of  courage  made,  Lest  sin  or  fear 

Humility,  Van(|uish   me  here. 
And  purity;  Help  me  guard  well 

These  virtues  three —  My  Citadel, 

Please  God  and  thee —  For  Christ,  most  dear. 

My  armor  he. 


FOR  CHARITY'S  SAKE. 


Mary  F.  Jones,  '21. 


\"\  f  /ELL,  now  that  I  am  back  at  school,  hi- 
\Y/  bernating  as  it  were,  three  whole  days 
before  the  holidays  are  really  over,  I 
have  time  to  think  of  the  whole  affair.  I  guess 
I'll  write  it  down  in  my  memory  book  (small 
chance  of  its  being  forgotten,  though)  ; 
"disgraceful  afifair"  was  the  term  mother  used. 
And  Sis  said  it  was  quite  dreadful,  the  notoriety 
that  I  always  brought  the  family  in  for.  I  hon- 
estly think  that  Sis  is  just  a  wee  bit  jealous  of  my 
experience. 

To  get  on  though — when  I  arrived  home  for 
Qiristmas,  Mother  and  Sis  were  in  a  regular  hu- 
bub  of  charities,  it  was  the  "Belgian  relief," 
"Bulgarian  babies,"  and  benefits  for  fifty  other 
nationalities. 

On  the  day  after  New  Year's,  Stanslau  Kom- 
inski,  the  Polish  tenor,  was  to  sing  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  to  be  for  the  Polish  children.  Mother 
was  chairman  of  the  committee — so  of  course 
Stan  (you  see  I  got  to  know  him  pretty  well)  had 
'frequent  conferences  with  her  as  she  had  charge 
of  the  funds. 

Oh,  Stan  was  so  soulful,  I  knew  that  he  liked 
me  from  the  minute  he  met  me.  When  he  sang 
he  looked  so  lovingly  at  me.  He  was  such  a 
noble  and  sensitive  person, — think  of  devoting 
one's  talent  for  the  good  of  the  refugees! 

The  afternoon  before  the  concert  he  came  to 
sec  mother  but  mother  wasn't  home  so  I  went 
down.  He  told  me  (in  that  romantic  way  of 
his)  of  all  the  good  he  could  do  with  the  money 
from  the  concert,  and  that  he  knew  he  could 
apply  it  where  it  was  needed  most,  were  he 
handling  it.    But  it  seems  that  mother  was  chair- 


man and  therefore  she  was  to  dispose  of  the 
money. 

The  way  he  spoke  of  tho.se  poor  starving  chil- 
dren and  country  men  of  his  was  pathetic.  I  was 
so  carried  away  with  it  all  that  I  volunteered  to  get 
the  money  from  mother  so  he  could  dispose  of  it 
himself.  He  in  turn  said  that  I  was  an  angel  of 
mercy  ant!  that  my  name  would  be  reverenced  in 
Poland. 

The  concert  was  wonderful,  we  easily  took  in 
$1,000.  After  mother  had  gone  up  stairs,  I 
took  the  money  from  the  desk  drawer.  Of  course 
there  was  nothing  really  wrong  in  that  because 
I  wasn't  stealing,  I  was  just  making  it  possible 
for  the  good  to  be  done  sooner  and  avoid  all 
the  red  tape.  Stan  explained  all  that  to  me  when 
1  gave  him  the  money,  he  also  said  he'd  come 
up  and  see  mother  in  the  evening. 

That  evening  we  were  all  sitting  in  the  living 
room  and  I  was  anxiously  waiting  for  Stan  to 
come.  The  folks  must  have  noticed  how  nervous 
and  restless  I  was — I  kept  watching  out  the 
window.  When  Johnny  Vance  rang  the  door 
bell  I  dashed  madly  to  the  hall  to  see  who  it 
was.  thinking  it  would  be  Stan  but  it  was  only 
Johnny.  Johnny  has  been  coming  to  our  house 
ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  guess  he  comes  to 
see  Sis,  but  he  never  seems  to  care  much  who's 
there ;  if  Sis  isn't  home  he  talks  to  mother,  or  me, 
sometimes  he  and  dad  will  talk  business  for  a 
whole  evening.  But  anyway  Sis  was  there  this 
night  and  she  bawled  me  out  right  in  front  of 
every  one,  saying:  "Mother,  can't  you  make  the 
child  be  still,  she  is  as  nervous  as  if  she  had  a 
guilty  conscience." 
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Johnny  gave  nie  a  funny  knowing  look  and 
conmienced  whistling:  ■"Wliat's  in  the  Air  To- 
day."" It  made  me  so  mad  for  that's  one  of  "his" 
songs  and  it  just  hurt  me  to  hear  Johnny  jazz  it 
like  that. 

Well,  nine  o'clock  came  and  it  was  getting 
along  towards  ten  and  yet  he  hadn't  come.  Final- 
ly, mother  got  up  and  said  she  must  go  see  about 
the  money  that  had  been  taken  in  at  the  concert. 
Believe  me,  I  was  really  excited  then.  I  decided 
I'd  better  not  be  down  stairs  when  the  storm 
broke.  I  went  to  bed — but  alas,  not  to  sleep ! 
1  could  hear  an  awful  commotion  downstairs  as 
if  the  family  were  searching  for  something,  then 
mother  came  up  into  my  room  but  I  closed  my 
eyes  and  breathed  like  I  was  asleep.  I  realized 
that  mother  was  in  no  charitable  mood — she  did- 
n't disturb  me.  But  pretty  soon  father  came  up 
and  he  said,  "Did  you  want  to  see  me,  lassie, 
perhaps  you  had  something  to  tell  me?"  Well, 
dad  and  I  have  always  been  pretty  good  friends 
so  I  just  told  him  all  about  it  and  how  I'd  given 
the  money  to  Stan,  etc.  And  he  said  it  would 
all  come  out  all  right. 

However,  you  see,  mother  had  telephoned  the 
police  when  she  couldn't  find  the  money  and 
somehow  a  reporter  got  tlie  story  and  the  next 
morning  the  "News"  had  a  liig  w  ritc-up.  "Promi- 
nent manufacturer's  dauglilcr  assists  in  mother's 
Cliarity  work."  Of  cour.se  everyone  in  town  was 
talking  about  it.  (How  w-as  I  to  know  that  the 
Polish  children  were  his  own  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ! ) 

Mother  said  1  wotdd  have  to  go  back  to  school 
early,  it  would  be  a  good  lesson  for  me,  but  1 
didn't  care  very  much  because  I  was  rather  tired 
<»f  all  the  Christmas  festivities.  And  anyway, 
when  I  got  back  to  scliool  I  found  a  five  ]X)un(l 
bo.x  of  chocolates  from  Johnny  \'ance  with  a 
note,  saying  he  would  be  out  Sunday  p.  m. — and 
also  that  he  would  beat  uj)  that  reporter  on 

THK  SLEIGH  RIDE. 

AlKKI.IA    Wol.TKK,  '2.1. 

WHAT'S  better  than  a  lM,l.-ridc 
L'i>oii  a  frosty  pIkIiI? 
The  slcinh  i.s  cozy,  full  of  .straw, 
Am!  the  stars  all  shiiiiiiK  hri^ht. 

I'.iil  oil,  what's  worse  than  walUinvr! 

Tin-  lon^  roM  miles  hai  k  home. 
When  that  (jftomed  hoi)  lipped  over 

And  put  sla-rs  in  my  "dome." 


FRIEND  O'  MY  OWN. 
Catherine  Johns,  '22. 

CKIEXD  O'  My  Own, 

'    The  sweetest  friend  I've  ever  known, 
Tlie  teiulerest  friend  when  the  world  seems  gray, 
The  happiest  friend  when  the  world  seems  gay, 
Each  day  and  hour  you  grow  more  near, 
I'riend  O'  My  Own,  3'0)(,  my  dear. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  HUMOR  IN  SERIOUS 
PASSAGES. 

Veronica  McCabe,  '22. 

ONE  of  the  pleasing  characteristics  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  is  the  humor  which  softens 
the  darkness  and  lightens  the  tension  of 
his  serious  passages.   This  humor  not  only  makes 
the  works  more  entertaining,  but  also  makes  them 
more  true  to  life. 

Although  this  is  more  evident  in  the  serious 
plays,  we  may  find  it  also  in  his  plays  which  were 
written  in  a  lighter  vein.  In  "As  You  Like  It," 
even  Orlando's  serious  love-making  becomes  a 
farce  when  Rosalind,  in  disguise,  shows  her  lover 
how  to  press  his  suit.  Earlier  in  the  same  play. 
Touchstone,  the  jester,  makes  the  cousins  Rosa- 
lind and  Celia  forget  their  worries  concerning 
their  father's  dilTiculties,  when  he  tells  them  to 
"swear  ])y  their  beards."  In  "Love's  Labor 
Lost,"  we  hear  Costard,  who  was  solemnly  sen- 
tenced to  a  week's  fast,  declaring  that  he  would 
prefer  to  "i)ray  a  inonlh  on  mutton  and  porridge 
tiian  to  fast  a  week  on  bran  and  water." 

TiU'  serious  pla\s  give  us  nnich  more  striking 
exam])ies  of  this  method  of  relieving  tension. 
Shylock,  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  after 
his  recital  of  tlie  many  abuses  which  he  had  re- 
ceived al  ihe  hands  n{  .Antonio,  asks,  willi  ironi- 
cal humor: 

"Shall  1  Ix'iid  low  and  in  .-i  Ijondman's  key, 
With  lialcd  hre.itli  and  wliispcrinj^  iuunhlcncss, 
.Say  this: 

h'air  sir,  yon  spil  on  iiu-  Wednesday  last; 

spuincd  me  such  a  day;  another  time 
N'ou  <-,iil((l  inc  t\(iu.:  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  Irnd  yon  llnis  nnuli  moneys?" 

L.ih  r  .il  the  tiial  scene,  we  hear  hiiii  exnlling  in 
his  sncci'ss,  wilii  Ihe  woiils:    "/\  l)aiiicl  come  lo 
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jiulginent!  yea,  a  Daniel!"  In  a  most  sarcastic 
tone  these  words  come  back  to  him  from  his 
enemies  when  the  tide  of  success  turns : 

"A  Daniel  still  say  1,  a  second  Daniel! 
I  thank  thee  Jew  for  teaching  ine  that  wonl." 

Richard  III  exhibits  even  more  instances  of 
humor,  brought  forth  in  the  midst  of  trying  cir- 
cumstances. \\'hen  Lady  Ann  stands  beside  her 
father-in-law,  who  has  been  murdered  by  Glou- 
cester, she  attacks  him  with  the  words,  "No  beast 
so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pit}  ."  These 
Gloucester  turns  off  lightly,  with  the  remark, 
"But  I  know  none  and  therefore  am  no  beast." 
When  at  the  death  bed  of  King  Edward,  Glou- 
cester states  to  those  assembled : 

"I  would  to  God  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful  like  mine; 
1  am  too  childish — foolish  for  this  work." 

and  later:  "I  thank  God  for  my  humility." 
W  e  feel  that  the  hypocrite  is  inwardly  enjoying 
a  good  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his  hearers.  Even 
his  mother's  blessing  is  not  solemn  enough  to 
keep  him   from   adding  these   words   in  jest. 

".\men,  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man ! 
This  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing, 
I  marvel  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out." 

"Julius  Caesar"  is  opened  by  the  free  jesting 
of  the  tradesmen  and  Casca  soon  after  says  that 
when  Cicero  spoke  Greek,  that  it  was  Greek  to 
him  and  that  Caesar  was  almost  choked  by  the 
foul  breath  of  the  multitude,  when  they  offered 
him  the  crown. 

"Othello,"  another  very  serious  play,  is  bright- 
ened by  bits  of  comedy  from  the  clown.  When 
the  musicians  play  before  the  castle,  he  comes 
out  and  says:  "Here's  money  for  you;  and  the 
-general  so  likes  your  music,  that  he  desires  you 
for  love's  sake,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it." 
However,  he  tells  them,  if  they  have  any  music 
that  cannot  be  heard  that  they  may  proceed  with 
it.  In  a  later  act,  he  has  a  humorous  dialogue 
with  Desdimona. 

Desdimona — Do  you  know,  sirrah,  where  Lieutenant 

Cassio  lies? 
Clown — I  dare  not  say  he  lies  anywhere. 
Desdimona — Why,  man  ? 

Clown — He  is  a  soldier  and  for  one  to  say  a  soldier 
lies,  is  stabbing." 

'"The  Tempest,"  has  some  instances  of  humor 
in  strained  circumstance  such  as  that  of  Gon- 
zalo,  at  the  time  of  the  shipwreck. 


"Xow  would  1  give  a  tluiusaiul  furlongs  of  sea  for 
an  acre  ni  barren  ground— The  wills  above  be  done! 
lint  1  Wduld  fain  die  a  dry  death." 

When  the  others  are  worried  concerning  their 
I'ate,  Trincnlo  and  .Stephano  drink  and  make 
merry  with  the  slave  Caliban. 

"Lear,"  of  course,  .sparkles  with  the  wit  of  the 
"faithful  Fool."  Xo  time  is  too  trying  to  make 
him  forget  to  use  it.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
wa}-s  in  which  he  brightens  the  dark  hours 
through  which  Lear  passes : 

"Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  coxcomb." 
Lear  says :  "Dost  thou  call  me  fool." 
The  fool  answers, 

"All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away;  that  thou 
wast  horn  with." 

In  another  ])lace,  he  says  that  a  snail  has  a 
house  "to  put  his  head  in,  not  to  give  away  to 
his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a 
case." 

The  humor  of  the  Porter  in  Macbeth  stands 
forth  most  prominently  because  of  the  darkness 
and  horror  of  the  setting  of  the  scene.  While, 
his  master  and  mistress,  who  have  just  accom- 
plished their  l)loody  deed,  are  thrown  into  a  panic, 
at  the  sounds  of  the  knocks,  the  I'orter  enter- 
tain's  himself  by  an  amusing  solilocjuy  before  he 
oiJens  the  gate.  He  nuises  on  how  much  it  would 
age  him,  had  he  to  stand  as  Porter  at  hell-gate 
and  admit  the  arrivaP.  At  every  knock,  he  ad- 
mits a  fancied  indivickial  :  "The  farmer  that 
hanged  himself  on  the  ex])ectation  of  plenty," 
the  eqnivocator  "that  could  swear  in  both  the 
scales  against  either  scale,"  who  committed  trea- 
son enough  for  (iod's  sake,  and  yet  could  not 
e(|uivocate  to  heaven,  and  the  "luiglish  tailor 
come  hither  for  stealing  oiU  of  a  h'rench  iiose.'' 
lie  closes  with  the  words.  "lUit  this  place  is  too 
cold  f(»r  hell.  I'll  devil-porter  it  no  further.  I 
had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions 
that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bon- 
fire, Anon,  anon  I  I  ])ray  you  remember  the 
porter,"  and  he  oi)ens  the  gate  to  admit  the  nobles 
u])on  the  sceni'  of  tlie  nnwdcr. 

Thus  does  .Shakespeare,  by  means  of  sparkling 
bits  of  hnm()r,  |)assages  of  ironical  humor,  play 
on  words,  and  burlesque,  strive  to  break  the 
strain  and  lighten  the  gloom  of  situations  which 
would  otherwise  be  monotonous  and  untrue  to 
life. 
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OF  VACATIONS. 

Mr.  \\  ol)stci-  defines  vacation  as  an  ••intermis- 
sion of  activity,  cnii)U)ynicnt  or  stated  exercises, 
of  some  length  as  for  recreation,  a  lioliday."  And 
far  be  it  from  me  to  disagree  with  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Webster. 

\'acations  are  differentiated  in  kind  and  in  de- 
gree, as  well  as  content  and  extent. 

The  common  or  garden  variety  of  vacation  is 
usually  termed  Summer  vacation.  It  i)rol)al)ly 
offers  more  variety  than  any  other  of  llie  species. 
This  si)ecimen  of  vacation  thrives  the  last  i)art  of 
July  and  the  entire  month  of  August.  Though 
the  young,  teachers,  and  professors  have  an 
elongated  vacation  usually  of  three  montlis  dura- 
tion. 

Some  people  wlio  arc  linnled  lo  two  weeks 
vacation  (with  ])ay )  sandwich  a  nionlh  of  work 
in  between  the  two  parts  and  thus  atlemi)t  to 
convince  tlu-mselves  that  lliey  h:\\v  iiad  two  vaca- 
tions. 

Next  to  the  siunmer  vacation,  (  iu  istmas  vaca- 
tion, technically  termed,  Xmas  holidays  is  llie 
nvtst  p<»|)nlar,  yet  the  most  strenuous  and  mrve 
racking. 

In  stores  and  ortices  this  sort  of  vacation  is 
ephemeral,  in  schools  gnat  diversity  is  siiown  in 
the  matter  f»f  extent. 

An«»ther  form  of  the  vacation  is  the  vacition 
by  Tvi\[\r^\     This  is  .-i  \cr\  niisjc.Khng  name  to 


attach  to  this  particular  kind  becau.se  one  reading 
or  hearing  it  might  believe  that  the  person  who 
gets  the  vacation  is  the  requestor,  but  quite  the 
contrary,  he  is  merely  objective,  the  requestee, 
the  one  requested.  This  kind  varies  greatly  in 
extent. 

\'acation  is  a  broad  subject  and  an  appealing 
one,  one  which  to  treat  in  its  detail  would  take 
more  space  than  an  editorial  should  occupy.  Suf- 
ficient is  it  to  say,  that  the  vacation  is  an  old  and 
hcmored  institution, — may  it  forever  flourish! 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 

Christmas  is  the  miracle  season  of  the  year. 
Its  magic  touch  leaves  transformations  every- 
where. If  it  were  possible  for  us  to  seek  es- 
cape from  the  thrall  of  Christmas,  were  would 
we  hide?  Not  where  the  woodsman  is  rifling  the 
forest  for  the  pines  destined  for  tinsel  and  can- 
dlelight. Not  in  the  business  world  where  every- 
day merchandise  is  overflowed  by  a  wave  of  holi- 
day goods.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  the 
s])irit  of  Christmas,  for  it  is  in  everytliing  and 
ever\\vhere,  and.  like  all  great  things  which 
make  iheir  d welhng-i)lace  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
home,  its  cliarms  are  irresistible.  lUit  the  glad- 
esl  and  most  striking  featin-e  about  Christmas  is 
that  in  all  circles,  tmder  all  circumstances  it  is 
the  season  that  is  celehr.'Ued  as  the  signal  for 
loine-coniing,  which  has  always  been  associated 
with  Christmas. 


SAN'j-A  CLAUS. 

In  the  Christmas  issue  of  Tlic  Ladies  Home 
Jdiiniiil  I  remember  reading  an  editorial  calleil, 
•'Is  there  .-i  Sant;i  Clans?"  At  tli;i(  time,  being  an 
ardent  and  most  sincere  believer  in  the  ••good 
Saint  Nick,"  I  re;id  the  .-irtii-le  ;uid  no  doubt 
looked  upon  it,  to  Use  the  modern  lei'minology, 
as  wic-ked  ;nid  insidious  |)ropag;md;i  against  the 
world  ideals  of  clnMren.  As  I  recall  the  suh- 
si;nice  of  the  writer's  exjiosilion  of  this  cliild- 
mvstery,  it  was  something  like  this: 
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"There  is  no  Santa  Clans  with  reindeer  and 
hells,  but  there  is  a  beantifnl  and  real  tiling-  that 
lie  symbolizes; — it  is  the  spirit  of  Christmas. 

We  mortals  are  still  children — if  loving  the 
mvsterioiis  and  syml)i)lic  he  childlike.  Always, 
it  is  the  sign  rather  than  the  fact  that  arduscs 
our  interest.  The  si)irit  of  Christmas, — love  of 
mankind  because  a  (iod  for  love  of  us  all,  be- 
came as  a  little  Child  and  the  least  of  meii,— 
surely  that  is  the '  real  meaning  of  Christmas. 
But  for  the  child  Christmas  revolves  around  the 
"jolly  old  man"'  who  comes  to  good  children  and 
brings  gifts  in  memory  of  the  wise  men  who 
brought  beautiful  presents  to  another — but  per- 
fect Child.  Santa  Claus  is  to  the  English-speak- 
ing child  what  the  wooden  shoe  filled  by  le  petit 
Jesu,  is  to  the  little  h'rench  boy  and  girl, — or 
the  whispered  promise  from  the  sweet  Ninos 
Dios  to  the  Mexican  Baby.  The  coming  of 
Santa  Claus  makes  so  deep  an  im])ressinn  that 
Christmas  must  be — always,  a  time  of  true 
"peace  and  good  will  to  men,"  when  the  years 
of  life  bring  forth  a  belief  in  the  holy  spirit  of 
Christmas  to  which  the  child's  love  for  Santa 
Claus  is  but  tiie  beautiful  prelude! 


"CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING." 

When  Christmas  comes  it  brings  with  it  the 
old  custom  of  "giving."  There  is  something 
alx)Ut  this  season  that  seems  to  reach  all  hearts 
and  makes  them  generous.  Peo])le  have  looked 
upon  Christmas  holidays  as  days  full  of  the  bus\- 
purchasing  of  little  gifts  for  friends.  The  days 
are  full  of  bu.sy,  hurrying  crowds  who  are  an.\- 
ious  to  get  finished  early.  But  it  is  for  this  crowd 
to  remember  n(jt  to  be  thoughtless  aljout  the 
sho])-girl  whose  business  it  is  to  see  t(j  these 
purchaser^.  Christmas,  for  her  may  mean  just 
a  number  of  days,  long,  tired  ones  at  the  end  of 
which  she  is  hardly  able  to  stand.  It  would  be 
real  Christmas  generosity  to  help  her  to  make 
her  Christmas  a  hap])y  one  by  being  kind  and 
thoughtful  of  her  always. 


CI1RISTM.\S  GH>TS. 

The  time  for  the  giving  of  gifts  is  near — only 
three  weeks  until  Christmas.  Too  often  this  se- 
lecting and  buying  nf  gifts  is  overdone.  The 
giver  spends  loo  nuicli  time  and  worrv  in  cIidos- 
iiig  {he  gil'l.  Hut  at  C'hristnias  lime  this  gift  can 
be  made  a  pleasure  b\-  the  giving  of  a  part  of 
one's  sill  i<)  his  friends.  The  letter  right  from 
the  heart  of  a  friend  is  worth  more  than  an\-  gift 
one  can  ])uy.  if  love  and  iruc  friendship  can 
be  found  in  the  letter  on  Christmas  morning, 
what  gift  can  compare  with  this?  h'or  the  love 
of  a  friend  is  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  how 
little  it  costs  to  give,  and,  oh,  how  much  it  is 
worth  to  receive  it, — for  the  only  way  to  have  a 
friend  is  to  be  one. 


CHRIST.M.VS  1\  TIIK  SOUTH. 

Do  the  children  of  the  Xorth  ai)preciate  their 
Santa  Claus,  who  comes  gliding  over  the  snow 
covered  ground  in  his  sleigh  pulled  by  his  eight 
famous  reindeers,  any  more  than  the  children  of 
the  .^outh  ?  I  am  sure  they  do  not,  for  even 
though  the  children  of  the  land  of  sunshine  and 
of  evergreens  liave  never  known  the  beautiful 
wliite  Christmas  and  the  s])arkling,  feathery 
snow-llakes,  they  lia\e  the  holly  and  mistletoe 
that  means  everylliing  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Santa  (  laus  comes  just  the  same,  in  his  sleigh, 
pulled  by  reindeers. — instead  of  coming  over  the 
icy  ground,  he  sails  through  the  air  and  lands 
on  the  roof  of  the  house.  lie  descends,  his 
customary  way.  down  the  clnnniew  There  is  the 
thrill  of  a  life  lime  when  one  wakes  u])  to  tind 
.'-^anta  standing  over  the  bed,  and-  I  believe  you 
could  even  hear  the  sleigh  bells  ringing  if  you 
listened  real  hard.  Those  children  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  cold  Christmas.  It  is  the 
custoniar\  (la\  when  all  the  little  ladies  take 
their  dolls  on  dress  |)arade.  They  do  not  have 
:o  be  bundled  up  so  uncomfortably,  instead  tlu'y 
can  go  forth  and  show  otT  their  newest  dress 
and  nice  new  shoes  and  pay  their  resi)ects  to  all 
the  neighbors.  1  think  tlie_\  have  a  grander  time 
than  the  children  of  the  Xorth,  where  every- 
thing is  so  bleak  and  cold. 
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CURRENT  POETRY  REVIEW. 

\  ELL  IK  Lek  Holt,  '21. 
.Maiiv  critics  have  agreed  that  in  love  songs. 
E.nglish  poetrv  abounds  more  richly  than  that  of 
anv  other  language.  This  may  be  princiimlly  due 
to  the  noble  spirituaHty  of  the  English-speaking 
people.  It  is  certainly  a  natural  s(wrce  of  pride. 
However,  unlike  the  English.  Creek  love  songs  of 
anti(|uity  are  inexhaustively  ]:)assionate :  but,  al- 
tiiough  the  ]-)ictures  are  drawn  by  tlteir  admira- 
tion for  pln>ical  beauty,  they  are  sublime  in  im- 
agery. More  cli  sely  rehtted  to  die  old  Greek,  than 
any  modern  expression,  is  a  recent  translation 
from  the  old  Chinese.  "The  Mirror,"' — a  street 
song  of  Mongx^lia  in  The  Literary  Digest  for  No- 
vember 20th.  1020.  Noticeablv  pure  in  tone,  and 
entirely  free  from  any  suggestion  of  sensuality, 
the  beautv  is.  however,  entirely  physical.  Yet 
its  gloAving  intensity  and  ardent  warmth  of  feel- 
ing are  freely  expressed  in  a  s])arkling  and  gen- 
tle fancy.  It  has  probably  lost  much  of  its  na- 
tive charm  in  translation  :  nevertheless  the 
strange  rhymless  metre  em])hasizes  the  ])icture. 
and  ])lends  a  lustrous  tender  melody  with  the 
majesty  of. 

"Tlu-  moon  llasliinj;  in  Uic  .sky 
I. ike  a  i;reat  mirror  of  silver." 

While  the  street  song  sheds,  as  it  were,  a 
siiinimering  \-eil  of  loveliness  over  all  of  life:  an- 
other j)oem,  "Matter"  by  Louis  .Xulcrmeyer  in 
the  December  C'eiitiirv.  would  make  all  of  life 
horrible,  shrouding  it  in  the  dark  must  of  the 
grave.  In  a  review  of  .Mr.  .\utenne\er's  work, 
an  admirer  points  out  his  keen  attention  to  tlu' 
beautiful,  and  his  ability  to  carve  a  thing  of 
beauty  out  of  stone-like  words,  as  well  as  en- 
grave it  in  a  cameo.  Regarding  his  former  ])ub- 
lications,  the  compliment  was  deserved  :  regard- 
ing ".Matter."  the  only  redeeming  beautiful  fea- 
ture is  llif  five  i)air^  of  mascidine  rhymes.  ( )ne 
of  Iheni  is  false.  if  tlu-  last  stanza  of  ibis 
verse  rc|)rcsenls  .Mr.  .\ulermeyers  sane  rcllcc- 
lion  on  life,  it  were  better  thai  he  follow  his 
proposed  "stolid  indiflference"  in  silence,  than  im 
IK>sf  his  ho|»eless!iess  oti  luisuspccting  reader  s  I  Ik 
fjocm  is  rievoirl  ii{  all  the  lusty  energy  and  lien  . 
v«liemeii<c  tli;il  ni:i(lc  lii^  former  poems  dclighl 


full}-  spontaneous  and  dynamic.  It  surely  has  no 
"saline  humor,"  and  there  is  not  even  legitimate 
satire  in  its  climax.  Imagine  a  dead  man  enjoy- 
ing this  as  a  fitting  revenge  for  a  failure  in  life: 

"And  now  as  I  lie  here 
F"eeding  this  tree, 
I  am  more  to  the  world 
Than  it  is  to  me." 

Or  is  Mr.  Nutermeyer  following  Steven  Lea- 
cock,  and  poking  fun  at  the  fashionable,  pessim- 
ists ?    We  hope  so  ! 

Louis  Nutermeryer's  popularity  attracted  at- 
tention to  his  unworthy  production,  so  the  mer- 
itorious ef¥orts  of  Gale  Young  Rice  were  at  once 
noticed.  In  December's  The  Century  is  "The 
(ireat  Seducu."  a  charming  poem  of  the  tune  of 
the  sea  in  which  Mr.  Rice  reveals  his  sympathy 
as  well  as  fear  for  the  dreamer.  Artistically, 
it  is  powerful  because  he  has  found  the  great 
awful  human  yearning,  for  what  is  never  here 
but  there  in  a  place  that  never  can  be  reached. 
In  figures  that  gather  their  strength  from  the 
mighty  bonds  of  tender  pathos  and  deep  sincere 
understanding.  Mr.  Rice  has  reached  the  center 
of  human  svmjiathy.  He  may  write  more  pre- 
tentiously, but  he  can  never  write  more  truth- 
fully. I'or  he  has  pictured  the  dreamer  of  life 
who  sees  in  the  "mad,  wide,  cold  sea,"  is  the 
"fingers  of  sharj)  foam."  reflections  of  what  he 
strives  for.  And  in  his  dreams,  he  follows  it. 
r>ut  he  follows  "the  wind,  sateless" — the  poet 
sa\s — "to  disillusionment."  ^'et  that  disillusion- 
ment is  but  the  seeing  n\  man's  nothingness  per- 
fect in  the  mirror  of  (lod's  completion. 

*     *     *  * 

I'LoKKNTiA  M.  ("lakk.  '22. 
Two  e\(|uisitely  sym])atlu'lic  little  poems  are 
found  in  the  I'ieiorinl  l\\-rieK<  for  November, 
.Marg;iret  .S;uigster  de;ds  with  a  nnich  hackneyed 
and  abused  subjccl  in  a  refreshingly  sweet  and 
unaffcrlcd  manner.  "  I  I oiies'inooii"  is  (|uite  frt'c 
frimi  an\  taint  of  senlimentalism  and  is  alto- 
gcll cr  a  delight  I'nl  jiiece  n\  work.  In  the  short 
space  of  two  fiiiu'  line  slan/.as  (  harles  Hanson 
lowue  has  cnibi  idicil  a  bcaulifnl  conce]>liiin  of 
ihc  passing;  suinmer.  "In  \i>vember"  is  llie 
lilli'  III   the  pMcm  whit'li  is  written  with  ;ill  his 
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usual  felicity  of  exj)ression.  Summer  is  not 
dead,  it  only  sleeps ;  this  is  the  burden  of  his 
poem  and  he  sums  his  thought  up  into  a  compari- 
son.   Summer  is  like  love,  for: 

"Love  sleeps — but  always  love  remembers." 

A  bit  of  apt  and  pointed  allegory  is  found 
in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  this  month,  the 
title  is  simply  "Arden,"'  the  author,  Benton  Bra- 
ley.  The  pathetic  little  story  of  two  lovers  who 
set  out  for  "Arden"  but  failed  because  their  tour- 
ing car  was  too  wide  for  the  road  is  a  well-aimed 
stab  at  the  modern  curse  of  pleasure-seeking  that 
sacrifices  everything,  even  love,  for  luxury. 

In  reading  "I  Like  Thanksgiving"  without 
noting  the  author  one  would  be  likely  to  attribute 
the  authorship  to  Edgar  Guest  for  it  has  all 
that  "homely  homeyness"  and  simplicity  of 
treatment  that  belong  to  his  special  province. 
However,  the  author  is  not  Guest  but  Katherine 
H.  Taylor  and  she  has  succeeded  so  well  that 
one  cannot  read  the  verse  without  wishing  that 
the  little  girl  at  home  who  "licks  all  the  spoons" 
were  not  so  many  years  behind. 

Even  the  heights  and  deeps  of  things  may  be 
expressed  in  a  simple,  human  and  appealing  way, 
as  proof,  read  "A  Prayer"  by  Lucy  Gertrude 
Clark,  appearing  in  The  Catholic  World  for  No- 
vember. The  second  stanza  is  eloquent  in  its 
burning  sincerity  and  its  self-lessness. 

"Teach  me  to  turn  my  every  hurt  and  pain 

Into  white  blooms  of  tenderness  for  Thee, 
Teach  me  to  make  each  earthly  loss  a  gain 
And,  do  I  fail,  he  patient.  Lord,  with  me." 


THE  BUILDIXG-FUXD  CONTEST. 

An  interesting  program  was  given,  Friday 
evening,  December  10,  by  the  students  of  St. 
Mary's  College  and  Academy.  The  occasion  was 
the  close  of  the  Automobile  Contest  for  the  St. 
Mary's  Building  l-'und. 

The  contest  was  a  demonstration  of  salcsman- 
shij) — a  rival  test  among  the  departments.  A 
beautiful  Honor  Flag  was  awarded  the  collegiate 
department  for  fir.st  place. 

Victors  representing  the  departments  were : 
College — Miss  Patricia  Sullivan,  Casper,  Wyom- 
ing; Miss  Mary  Belle  Van  Heuvel,  Mobile,  Ala.; 


.\cademy:  Miss  Monica  Kaul,  Merrill,  Wis.; 
Miss  Ruth  Tennes,  Chicago,  111.;  Preparatory: 
.Miss  Margaret  Wellington,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

The  automobile,  itself,  was  awarded  to  St. 
John's  Hospital,  Andenson,  Ind. 

Close  competitors  were :  St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Au.stin,  Texas;  B.  J.  Cooke,  Chicago,  III.;  Mrs. 
r.rady,  Danville,  III.;  Miss  P.  G.  Pratt,  South 
r.end,  Ind. ;  Miss  Dorothea  Wagner,  Decatur,  III. ; 
T.  B.  Himidy,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Mr.  Fred  Dennis,  of  South  Bend,  directed  the 
contest. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Erskine,  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora- 
tion, donors  of  the  car,  honored  St.  Mary's  with 
his  presence,  giving  commendation  to  the  work  of 
the  school  and  in  the  name  of  the  Corporation 
expressing  its  interest  in  the  institution,  and  a 
willing  assistance  in  furthering  so  worthy  a 
cause. 

Among  those  present  were :  Mrs.  W.  G.  Crabill, 
Mrs.  Fred  Dennis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Holland,  Dr.' 
and  Mrs.  T.  A.  OIney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Stephen- 
son, Mrs.  L.  Clauer,  and  Miss  Helen  Holland,  a 
few  of  the  many  persons,  who  so  generously 
served  on  the  committee  of  directors  during  St. 
Mary's  recent  bazaar. 


WAY  DOWN  EAST. 

By  the  thoughtful  courtesy  of  David  Wark 
Griffith  through  his  management  in  New  York, 
"Way  Down  East"  was  given  in  St.  Angela's 
Hall  on  the  morning  of  December  8.  The  presen- 
tation of  such  a  film  at  St.  Mary's  is  a  rare  privi- 
lege and  one  gratefully  a])preciated  by  the  facul- 
ty and  the  students. 

"Way  Down  East"  is  not  only  a  ma.ster  pro- 
duction in  screen  work  but  it  also  carries  a 
forceful  lesson,  a  lesson  worthy  of  careful  scru- 
tiny by  men  and  women  of  society  today.  Pro- 
phet-like it  points  and  questions,  "Art  thou  the 
one?"  It  compels  its  spectators  to  scrupulous 
self-examination  of  act,  of  influence,  of  failure 
to  protest  against.  By  its  moral  it  would  incite 
the  conscience-stricken  to  turn  again  to  his  bet- 
ter self  and  once  innre  follow  the  higher,  nobler 
promptings  of  his  exahcd  nature. 

The  orchestra  accompaniment  to  the  picture 
was  an  additional  treat.  The  exquisite  music 
made  doubly  imi)ressive  the  thought  presented 
and  the  scenic  cfifects  were  typical  of  Griffith — 
tiie  artist  and  master. 
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NOTES. 

— Special  sermons  given  at  the  Sunday  Classes 
during  Advent  were :  "Tlie  Last  Judgment"  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  A.  J.  Maddox,  C.  SS.  R.  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan ;  "Enyj^"  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Wenninger,  C.  S.  C. ;  "Reading  the  Scrip- 
tures" by  Rev.  George  Marr.  C.  S.  C. 

— During  "Educational  Week"  special  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  several  classes. 

— "Merely  Alar}-'  Ann"  was  the  title  of  a  de- 
lightful screen  picture  that  came  to  St.  Mary's 
on  Dec.  1,  with  the  compliments  of  Mr.  George 
Hines  of  the  Auditorium,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

— St.  Cecilia's  Day  was  observed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  vocal  department.  After  the  cus- 
tomar}-  program  of  music  and  song,  enticing  re- 
freshments were  served. 

— Among  the  gue.sts  of  distinction  who 
entertained  at  St.  Mary's  since  the  last  issue  of 
the  Chimes  were:  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Shiel  of  Rock- 
hampton,  Queensland,  Australia;  the  Revs.  J.  M. 
O'Brien  and  J.  W.  Melody  of  Chicago;  the  Rev. 
T.  A.  Clement,  C.  S.  C.  of  tlie  Oratory  of  St. 
Joseph,  Montreal,  Canada  and  Thos.  Kearney,  C. 
S.  C.  of  Holy  Cross  Mission  House,  U.  N.  D. 

— On  Xov.  IS  the  Junior  collegiates  were 
guests  at  a  dance  given  l)y  the  Second  Academics. 

— On  Xov.  15  and  17,  Basketball  lionors  were 
won  by  the  higher  classmen — Seniors  vs  i">esli- 
men  and  .Sophomores  vs  Third  Academics. 

— Is  your  name  Mary.*'  Have  it,  or  that  of 
your  relative  or  friend  inscribed  on  the  Mauv 
ScRoi.i..  Yearly  dues — Onf  Dollar. 

-  -'i'lie  I'ilm  "Ri])  \  an  W  inkle"  was  shown  at 
St.  Mary's  on  llic  evening  of  X'ov.  21. 

— I'nder  the  skillful  managemeiU  of  Misses 
Margaret  Laccy  and  Ix-ah  Sliningcr  the  ciilire 
scIwxjI  enjoyed  "Cards,  or  Dancing"  on  Dec.  S. 

—  In  the  aflennath,  'i  hanksgiving  holiday  re- 
mains a  haj»py  memory;  the  jf)yf)Us  anticipation 
f>f  tlx  diri^tiiiav  vacation  looms  exceedingly 
gre.v 

'  Hi  _'/ ,  liic  .S(  (  <(iid  and  Third  Academ- 

icH  presented  an  amusing  comedy,  "  The  ( )|)cn 
S"  rfi  "    'I  he  c  ast  showed  remarkable  talent  for 


acting,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  play,  itself, 
was  original. 

— The  Misses  Hazel  Weinrich  and  Catherine 
Johns  inaugurated  a  series  of  delightful  enter- 
tainments at  which  individual  students  and  not 
class  groups  presided. 

— On  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  13  the  Seniors 
entertained  a  group  of  N.  D.  men  at  dancing 
during  which  bufifet  luncheons  were  served.  We 
hope  the  occasion  was  but  a  prelude  to  many 
such  gatherings  to  be  enjoyed  next  semester. 

— The  Misses  Marie  Broussard,  Mary  Mc- 
Namara,  Leona  Voris,  Catherine  and  Gladys 
Rempe  were  among  the  student-guests  recently 
welcomed  by  St.  Mary's. 

— The  Rev.  George  McCarthy  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Training  Station  was  the  guest  of  St 
Mary's  on  Nov.  14,  when  he  gave  the  students 
some  "Familiar  Incidents  of  Army  Life."  The 
talk  was  a  review  in  part  of  Father  McCarthy's 
book  "Greater  Love,"  just  publi.shed. 

— Mrs.  Maud  Clifford  Casey  and  Miss  Anna 
Hunt  made  a  .short  visit  to  St.  Mary's  during  the 
montli. 

— More  than  twenty-five  St.  Mary's  students 
attended  Thank.sgiving  dances  in  South  Bend. 

— Announcements  of  marriage  received  from 
former  students  were  those  of  Martha  Matthews 
to  Mr.  Peter  E.  Manley  of  Reedsburg,  Wis.; 
l-'lorence  ICva  Strassheim  to  Dr.  Cliarles  L.  Con- 
ray,  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  Gertrude  I'oyle  to  Mr. 
luigene  IC.  Kremer  of  h'ond  (hi  Lac,  Wis. 

'I'he  Latin-Americans  and  the  students  of 
.Spanish  presented  an  original  play,  "The  Relier- 
sal"  iin  the  evening  of  Dec.  12,  at  which  tliey 
netted  a  neat  sum  for  the  St.  Mary's  P.uilding 
I'und. 


In  rei)ly  to  ndlices  received  St.  Mary's  has 
sent  words  of  love  and  sym])alliv  ti>  bereaved 
relatives  for  the  death  of  Mabel  i'.arry-l  laniey, 
(icrtrnde  ( i(>n/.alesMc( 'artliy.  the  beloved  mother 
of  Mary  Light  foot  and  the  devoted  husband  of 
l'"lorence  Montgomery- Keck. 


}'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
porters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

make  and  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  isroods  rcQuired  by  different 
Relisious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best   trade ;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

I  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

'Prompt  —(Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  ~  5500 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Rooflns. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

yNGELc^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

-  Shoes 

Opera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

nffio-       Home  5842         tj.,:j        Home  5702 
0*^"       Bell  886             I^"'^^"<^«  Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                 Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettiis,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

H    1.   W,    LOWER  DECORATING 
1  COMPANY 

EjariSITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  CofTees 

Mf.s.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
'J                            Bell  Phone  1162 
Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

;    SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

Mjjtudebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
■a  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


TSe Belter  Floral  Ci 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  u 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the 
131  North  Michigan  Street 


Opera  Slicks  and  Other 

Choice  Confection 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHL 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


The  White  House 
washington 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
throughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  /  umild  therefore  urge 
that  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  iv-isely  as  possible  to  the  nezv  conditions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  through 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODRCnV  WILSON. 

Hon.  P'rankmn  K.  Lank, 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  ^then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  sold  hore  exeluslv«ly. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
FQes,  Pocket  Knivea, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Poctoffloe, 
116-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  P.r;ND,  IND. 
BOTH     PHONBS  8Bt 

Uavlea    Laundrr    Co.,    234B-S1  Cottas 
(•rove  Ave.,  ChleuKo,  Phone 
Calnmet  1»70. 


Frank 
Mayr 
&  Sons 

Jewelers 

Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


^—T^/,  OPTO— Eyo. 

■y^''*'':    ''  METRY— to  Moaiur* 


inn  II.  RI.I.IH,  «>p*c>nirtrlat, 

t'    .',12.  .;.   M.  H.  liull.llng. 
Runfh    llrn<l,  Indiana. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Washington  Ave..  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TOSELLTHE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Bulldern  of  ref rlKeratom  of 
all  nlylesi  for  nil  purpoHCB. 
CatalufTB  and  oMtlnwites  free. 

A«7  Mill  Street,  KUNDAI.L.VIM,E],  IND. 


Eyes  Examined 

:ilaiiiicii  I'roprrly  I'itlcd 

^I)r.  J.  lUirkc&Co. 

(H'TICIANS 

2.^0  S.  Mich.  Si. 

F.',l.  I'MMI  IImiIi  I'lionrn 


Electric 
Appliances 


Are  most  convenient  and  econocu 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  ditr 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  «i 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Elecic 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  C(. 

63  Commercial  Street.  BOSTON,  U» 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Established  U 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Saut 
Mustard.  Pork  and  Beam, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc 

LOUISVILLE.  KT. 


Yellow  Taxicab  an 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  At  u 
Bell  Phones  Home  Phon« 

614  6615 
22  6021 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERV!  E 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's  oi 
one  or  two  Passengrers,  $1.00,  and  Ot 
for  each  additional  Pas.senger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Passe  or 
rates.  Seven  Pa.s.senger  Cars  foi  ill 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonab 

Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  o. 

Officer— Yard  and  Mill,  S.  MIcbM 
St.,  South  Hend. 

Bi-anch  Yardii: — East  Jefferson  St«t 
Sduth  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourths* 
Union  Sta..  Ml.shawaka,  Ind. 


[Tome  Phone,  1474 


Boll  Phone 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

(:ONTItA(  rOU,  DECOHATOB  A) 
PAINTBR 

820  EAST  COI.FA.X  AVHMCB. 


Hollingsworth-Turner  C 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Icesi 

We  upcrinlize  in  fnncy  Brickt  &  Molds 

831  South  Mnin  St.     South  Bend.i 


HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature.  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
;nce,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
rhanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.    Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 

School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 


CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 

3rd  Floor  of  fioberlson's  Store 

The  linen  and  silver  are  clean.    'Uhe  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
I  1  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  5 


Angela  s  Academy  !    sx.  joseph  hospital 
Training  School  for  Nurses 


3  delightfully  located  institution, 

ered  in  1867,  Is  prepared  to  im. 

a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
Music    and    art    receive  special 

:ion. 

buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
It   a    most    desirable  boarding 


For    terms  address 
i^FERS    OP    THE    HOLY  CROSS 
St.  Aneeln's  Academy, 
MORRIS,  ILL. 

Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

(Hoosier) 

rt's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 


228  North  Michigan  Street 
South  Bend, Ind. 


Conducted    by   the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    information  address 
SISTER  SUPERIOR 
Xotre   Dame   Ave.   and   Madison  Street 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 


An  Ideal  Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Review. 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catiiolic  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  the 
Blessed  'Oirgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.     Published  weekly  and 
monthly.    With  illustrations. 
Tlie  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Reading   by   the  Best  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  free  copy 
for  five  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub- 
scriptions, $3,  or  12  shillings,  British. 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  of  In- 
teresting books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 


Notre  Dame, 


id.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  XEW  YEAR. 

Marguerite  Cline,  '21. 

A  CROSS  the  shining  snowclad  hills, 
^     .\glitter  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

The  trinniph  of  the  New  Year's  birth. 
Is  borne  by  ringing  bells  at  night. 

Ah  1  let  ns  all  make  new  resolves 
.\n(l  Ilea\en — high  hopes  upbuild  once  more 

For  Time   is  but  a  l)abe  again — 

We've  naught  but  memories  of  before. 


A  SINGER  IN  A  GRE.AT  STILLNESS. 
Bernice  O'Mella,  '20. 


RO^LAN  cla.ssical  comedy  was  well  character- 
ized by  Terence,  its  most  representative  e.x- 
ponent,  when  he  wrote  of  himself,  "I  am 
human;  all  human  nature  is  my  business."  So 
broad  was  the  scope  of  this  statement  that  of 
necessity,  human  frailties  were  almost  as  essential 
to  the  characters  as  their  few  redeeming  vir- 
tues. In  response  to  the  popular  (leniand>,  dra- 
matic poets  of  the  classical  period  drew  sugges- 
tions from  common  daily  life,  basing  these  upon 
the  questionable  ethics  of  a  slave-ridden,  dissolute 
j  Rome.  Yielding  standards  of  conduct  offered 
ample  dramatic  opportunities  to  skillful  artificers, 
thus  making  the  entire  species  of  Latin  comedy, 
an  impartial  presentation  of  ordinary  life,  often 
good,  more  often  shameful. 
•  Following  the  decline  of  the  classical  (h'ama, 
came  long  centuries  in  which  the  barbarian  hordes 
from  the  North  practically  stifled  any  sparks  of 
productive  genius  which  might  have  been  kinrlled. 
It  is  then  the  more  remarkable  that  during  the 
tenth  century  when  all  the  .Muses  upon  tlie  con- 
tinent were  stilled,  a  sweet  voice  should  be  heard 
singing  clearly  within  the  walls  of  the  convent  of 
Gandersheim  in  Germany.  This,  an  obscure  nun, 
to  whom  we  occasionally  see  the  name  Hroswit 
or  Hrosvitha  applied,  has  been  variously  called 
"the  loud  voice  of  Gandersheim,"  "the  Christian 


.Sa])ph(),"  and  "clamor  validus."  Passing  cen- 
turies of  neglect  have  so  dimmed  the  memory  of 
the  courageous  woman,  that  today  few,  if  any, 
recognize  the  literary  significance  of  one  who  was 
the  greatest  woman  dramatist  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
A  writer  of  recent  times,  in  appreciation  of  her 
importance  unhesitatingly  declares,  "Hrosvitha 
has  earned  a  ])lace  apart  in  the  Pantheon  of  wom- 
an isoets  and  writers.  She  alone  in  those  trou- 
blous times  of  the  tenth  century  recalls  to  our 
minds  the  existence  of  dramatic  art  ;  her  name, 
indeed,  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion  and 
to  become  a  household  word." 

-As  hap])ens  so  frequently,  the  facts  of  the  life 
of  Hrosvitha  are  buried  with  those  of  most  early 
poets  :  we  know  far  more  of  her  works  than  of 
her  own  personality.  Quite  certainly,  however, 
Hrosvitha  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  family 
and  the  possessor  of  a  broad  education,  in  a  day 
w'u'n  it  wa>  tlioiight  that  the  only  books  for  wom- 
en shoiiM  be  a  lliinil>le,  some  thread,  and  needles; 
that  for  lier.  e  lucation  was  oidy  a  source  of  temp- 
tali'  n  and  sin.  Contrary  to  the  general  attitude 
lirosvitha  stated  her  ])elief,  "Not  knowledge 
itscdf.  btit  llu'  ])ad  use  of  it  offends  God."  When 
still  yotnig  Hros\-itha  entered  the  Henedictine 
convent  of  ( iandersheini,  famed  throughout  Eu- 
ro])e  for  its  learning  and  asceticism.    Here  her 
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marked  genius  was  carefully  fostered  by  the  ac- 
complished abbess  Gerberg,  who  hoped  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  young  nun's  muse  "to  contribute 
something  to  the  glory  of  God,"  Thus  it  was 
that  Hrosvitha  was  encouraged  to  add  her  share 
of  literary  activity  to  the  period  when  the 
Emperor,  Otto  the  Great,  sought  to  emulate  the 
splendor  of  that  of  Qiarlemagne.  Now  brought 
forth  from  obscurity  by  Conrad  Celtes  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  these  early  dramas  written  en- 
tirely in  Latin,  from  the  pen  of  an  unassuming 
yet  brilliant  woman,  oflfer  hours  of  delight  to 
lovers  of  poetry. 

While  primarily  a  dramatist,  Hrosvitha  did 
not  confine  her  genius  to  this  one  form  of  ex- 
pression, and  were  it  necessary,  could  achieve 
no  inconsiderable  praise  from  her  religious  nar- 
rative poems  alone.    These  are  eight  in  number, 
chief Iv  commemorative  of  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  the  Blessed  \'irgin  and  Our  Lord,  together 
with  pious  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs.  In 
one  of  the  latter  poems,  "Theophilus,"  may  be 
found  the  germ  of  "Faust."    It  is  characteristic 
of  Hrosvitha,  that  she  wishes  all  nature  to  mani- 
fest that  same  love  of  the  Blessed  Mother  wliich 
is  so  much  a  part  of  her  own  life.    In  "Tlie 
Birth  of  the  Savior  and  the  l-'light  Into  Egypt" 
she  writes : 
".And  now,  young  Mary,  wearied  by  the  sun. 
Paused  'neath  the  giant  palm  tree's  kindly  shade ; 
Ga;!ed  on  the  rich  o'erhanging  fruit,  and  spoke: 
'Thy  branches  groaning  with  their  troubled  load. 
Delight  me,  were  I  now  to  taste  their  food.'  " 

Whereupon  the  palm  tree  bent  its  head  to  the 
ground  in  acquiescence  to  the  will  of  Mary,  of- 
fering humble  nourishment  to  the  fugitives. 

Of  .some  historic  value  arc  a  number  of  chroni- 
cles, which  Hrosvitha  wrote  in  obedience  to  the 
request  of  Cierberg.  'i\xt  books  today  on 
medieval  history  look  to  these  for  information 
on  more  than  a  few  subjects,  and  their  accuracy 
and  attention  to  detail  iiave  remkred  them  re- 
liable sources. 

It  has  been  inferred  that  in  her  dramatic 
IK>ems  Hrosvitha  is  little  more  than  a  servile 
imitator  of  the  Roman  'I'erence,  achieving  nolliiug 
more  estimable  than  an  expurgated  version  of 
that  classic  |K»ct.  To  dis|)rovc  any  such  intcn- 
li'm  on  the  j>art  of  Hrosvitha,  one  need  only 
translate  her  "l'r'K»emiinn ;"  to  j)rove  her  own 
flratnalic  worth,  it  is  necessary  simply  to  r(  .mI  her 
pl.-ivv     .Milit.iiii   in  Ikt  purpose  "not   t.,  l.|  the 


world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  have  all  the  good 
plays  to  themselves,"  she  thus  challenges  Ter- 
ence..,Q^^  aged  poet,  for  I  scorn  your  song! 

Be  silent,  I  command  you,  ancient  tales; 

You  do  naught  but  debase!" 

With  the  valiance  of  a  true  Crusader,  Hrosvi- 
tha attacks  the  subject  matter  of  her  master;  but 
with  gentle  simplicity,  remembering  that  fine  Ter- 
entian  fluency  and  polish,  she  then  pleads,  "Sir, 
I  pray  you,  may  your  wisdom  make  me  wise!" 
Thus  determined  to  succeed  where  the  Roman 
had  failed,  she  carefully  chose  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church,  those  legends  of  the  martyrs 
which  would  most  certainly  add  to  the  glorifica- 
tion and  advance  of  religion.  Such  a  choice  of 
theme  has  caused  the  criticism  that  Hrosvitha 
wrote  with  a  pen  in  one  hand  and  a  rosary  in 
the  other;  yet  even  this  does  not  signify  that 
she  destroyed  in  her  own  writings,  all  the  delight- 
ful humor  so  characteristic  of  Terence.  In  the 
"Dulcitius"  there  is  a  strange  combination  of  the 
ludicrous  and  serious  when  the  centurion, 
Dulcitius,  having  attempted  unsuccessfully  to 
force  three  Christian  virgins  into  marriage  with 
three  of  his  Roman  friends,  imprisons  the 
former  in  a  kitchen.  With  conceit  quite  worthy 
of  his  type,  Dulcitius  explains  to  his  companions, 
"I'll  win  these  timid  maidens  with  fair  smiles!" 
.Accordingly,  he  attempts  by  stealth  to  enter  the 
room  ;  but  God  strikes  him  blind,  whereupon  he 
flounders  helplessly  about  among  the  sooty  pans 
and  kettles.  Unaware  of  his  begrimed  condition, 
he  furnishes  many  opportunities  for  aniusoinent 
during  the  rest  of  the  play. 

At  no  time  is  Hrosvitha  at  a  loss  for  dramatic 
situations,  and  never  does  she  display  the  least 
inability  to  handle  them  skillfully.  Perhaps  the 
mo.st  gripping  and  powerful  instance  of  any  of 
the  six  dramas,  may  be  fomid  in  "Calimacous." 
As  a  (lc])iction  of  horror,  il  could  not  easily  be 
e(|ualle(l,  and  a  sensitive  reader  would  experi- 
ence many  a  shudder  over  its  gruesome  sugges- 
tions. The  .scene  is  laid  at  the  tomb  of  a  martyr, 
wliere  the  hero,  Romeo-like,  is  carried  away  by 
earlidy  passion  for  tlie  beautiful  girl  buried  there, 
and  among  the  terrors  of  the  sepidchrc,  meets 
his  death.  1  liosvitlia  willi  keen  dramatic  sense, 
here  introdnecs  the  noble  character  of  St.  John, 
who  by  his  kindly,  (|uiet  demeanor,  creates  a 
soothing  atmosphere,  directly  oi)posed  to  that  of 
the-  foregoing  incident.    .Such  a  balancing  of  the 
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I  emotions  and  relieving  of  the  tension  shows  the 
I  instinct  of  a  true  artist. 

'  From  the  viewpoint  of  technicjue,  it  may  lie 
judged,  "Gallicanus"  is  the  poet's  best,  and,  there- 
fore, most  representative  piece  of  work.  This 
drama  is  based  upon  a  legend  of  Constantine"s 
daughter.  Gallicanus,  about  to  leave  ui)on  a 
Scythian  expedition,  asks  for  the  hand  of  Con- 
stantia  in  marriage  upon  his  return.  She,  al- 
though she  has  taken  a  vow  of  virginity,  yields 
to  her  father's  urging  and  consents  to  the  mar- 
riage, confident,  however,  that  God  will  save  her 
before  the  time  for  fulfilling  the  promise  ar- 
rives. This  is  no  poorly  constructed  drama,  dis- 
guising a  sermon,  but  a  daring  combination  of 
;effects,  founded  upon  dramatic  principles.  Laws 
of  rising  and  falling  action,  climax,  suspense,  are 
carefully  observed  by  Hrosvitha  as  by  her  Roman 
teacher.  Gallicanus,  who  is  a  pagan,  sets  out  for 
the  wars,  secure  in  the  hope  of  marrying  the 
Emperor's  daughter  on  his  return,  while  she,  left 
at  home,  spends  her  time  in  prayer.  "How  much 
more  eflficacious  is  sincere  prayer  than  human 
presumption !"  comments  Hrosvitha.  The  scene 
moves  to  the  battlefield,  where  the  Emperor's 
forces,  far  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  are  be- 
ing overwhelmed,  and  no  exhortions  of  the  chief. 
Gallicanus,  can  keep  them  from  surrendering.  He, 
deserted  by  his  men,  of  a  sudden  turns  ■  to  the 
Christian  God,  and  begs  for  relief.  Instantane- 
busly,  at  his  prayer,  an  angel  host  springs  up  at 
^lis  side,  and  the  foe  is  overcome.  So  filled  is 
Gallicanus  with  burning  devotion  for  the  God 
.vho  has  aided  him  so  miraculously,  that  he  gives 
jublic  thanks,  releases  Constantia  from  her  prom- 
se,  and  he  himself  becomes  an  ardent  Christian 
md  martyr.  Instances  of  true  Christian  teach- 
ng  which  make  the  plays  essentially  difTerent 
Tom  those  of  the  pagan  poet,  belong  inseparably 
io  her  characters,  and  to  divorce  them  from  the 
Iramas  would  be  to  destroy  the  whole  atmos- 
)here. 

i  These  plays,  designed  chiefly  to  be  read  alou  1 
i)r  recited  by  the  Sisters  of  her  convent,  with  no 
further  view  to  publication,  might  be  expected  to 
mphasize  rather  their  moral  content  than  any 
ort  of  poetic  form,  but  Hrosvitha  was  too 
jhoroughly  artistic  to  weaken  her  inspirations 
n  this  way.  Following  neither  the  measure  of 
{"erence  exclusively,  nor  a  prose  style,  she  com- 
•romised  by  inventing  a  form  of  her  own,  partly 


poetic,  partly  i)rose,  intentionally  varying  that  of 
the  Roman.  \\^  II.  Hudson,  an  authority  on 
the  drama,  writes  of  Iicr,  "It  is  on  the  literary 
side  alone  that  Hrosvitha  belongs  to  the  classic 
schcol.  The  sjiirit  and  essence  of  her  work  be- 
long entirely  to  the  Middle  Ages;  for  beneath  the 
rigid  garb  of  a  dead  language  beats  the  warm 
heart  of  a  new  era.  Everything  in  her  i)lays  that 
is  not  formal  but  essential,  ever_\'thing  that  is 
original  and  individual,  belongs  wholly  to  the 
Christianized  Germany  of  the  tenth  century. 
Everywhere  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  she  lived ;  every  thought 
and  every  motive  is  colored  by  the  spiritual  con- 
ditions of  her  time.  The  keynote  of  all  her  works 
is  the  conflict  of  Christianity  with  paganism ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  Hrosvitha's  hands 
Christianity  is  throughout  represented  by  the 
purity  and  gentleness  of  woman,  while  paganism 
is  embodied  in  what  she  describes  as  the  vigor  of 
men — "virile  robur!" 

How  far  the  dramatic  works  of  Hrosvitha 
were  isolated  phenomena  of  her  age  cannot  be 
known,  but  from  our  perspective  of  elapsing 
time,  we  can  discover  in  this  melodious  singer 
a  visible  bridge  between  the  comedies  of  classical 
antiquity  and  the  miracle  and  morality  plays  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  one  of  fate's  jests  that 
she  is  like  the  flowers  we  know  as  snowdrops ; 
"In  the  very  midst  of  winter  they  lift  their  heads 
of  jnire  white,  but  they  die  long  ere  the  advent 
of  spring,  and  there  is  none  to  remember  them." 
Hrosvitha  has  not  been  spared  the  usual  tribute 
that  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
from  her  writings.  Beyond  doubt,  however,  by 
her  vigorous  assertion  that  her  purpose  was  her 
own,  Hrosvitha  has  earned  for  herself  a  unique 
])lace  in  literature,  as  the  most  successful  writer 
in  utilizing  the  forms  of  classical  drama  for 
Christian  jjurposes,  and  as  the  greatest  of  wom- 
an dramatists. 


TO  YOU. 
Gertruiie  Greene,  '21. 

COULD  I  ;i'  wisliiiip-- fairy  be, 
I'd  wish  myself  to  you 
And  come,  a  tiny  snovvHakc  through 
Western  winds  to  northern  heavens  blue — 
But  magic  is  unknown  to  me 
So   I   send  wishes  heartily 
To  Northern  you   from  Western  me ! 
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TO  MY  MOTHER. 
Carolyx  L.  Tobin,  '23. 

ICAXXOT  write  with  gilded  ink, 
Or  graven  letters  fine, 
No  priceless  gifts  or  treasures  rare, 
To  give  away  are  mine. 

No  robe  of  jewelled  threads  have  I 
To  throw  beneath  your  feet, 

And  even  dreams  are  feeble  things 
A  lovely  queen  to  greet. 

My  love  is  not  in  poetry. 

Or  precious  gifts,  my  dear, 
But  in  the  simple  way  I  wish 

You  joy  this  coming  year. 


A  MODERN  CRITERION  OF  TRUTH. 
Ch.\rlotte  Voss,  '20. 

MODERN  lliinkers  are  accused  of  exag- 
i^eraling  their  own  importance  in  tlie  uni- 
verse ami,  when  they  want  the  last  word 
on  any  subject,  of  seeking  it  in  themselves.  This 
accusation  is  not  unfounded.  In  religion  the 
repudiation  of  dogma  for  purely  subjective  rea- 
sons has  contributed  to  the  rise  many  con- 
tradictory doctrines,  among  which  is  Theosophy 
which  teaches  the  necessity  of  a  personal  divine 
revelation  concerning  what  each  one  is  to  do  and 
believe.  Another  indication  of  this  tendency  is 
the  exploitation  of  the  personal,  which  is  often 
trivial,  in  memoirs  which  are  so  intimate  that 
they  can  have  only  a  limited  influence.  Modern 
l)oetry  is  alrnost  completely  lyric.  This  form 
essentially  exalts  the  self.  The  poets  assume  unto 
themselves  the  office  of  prophets  not  merely  by  ex- 
pressing themselves  but  by  claiming  that  they  are 
seers.  Certainly  there  have  been  such  prophets 
by  compulsion  of  their  gift.  This  is  .shown  ])y 
I'Vancis  Thompson's  "Lillium  Regis,"  but  there 
are  few  modern  jjoems  to  cf)m])are  with  this.  Suc- 
ceeding events  have  shown  that  this  poem  was 
truly  of  wr)rld  significance,  but  perhaps  we  read 
more  into  it  than  Thomj)son  lueant.  The  anlhors 
of  all  the  lKK)ks  rm,  say,  Ivconomics,  cannni  ihiiik 
lliey  arc  discovering  new  truth  so  taih  mnsi 
tiiink  that  his  choice  of  theories  is  the  correct 
one.  'I'hey  j)resent  each  thef)ry  with  no  other  ex- 
ruse  than  the  plea  to  try  it  to  see  whctiur  il 
works.  'I"lu-  same  may  be  said  of  rolilics, 
S*H:iology,  and  the  hultjstrial  Arts,  i  he  ps\(  ho 
logical  oiitpuf  on  all  (|ucstions  is  eiiormons  and 
there  is  no  j»hase  or  |»eriod  of  life  left  undis- 
turbed by  these  investigators.    I'.ven  the  domain 


of  chilcliiood  has  been  invaded,  although  it  ii 
known  that  experiments  here  may  always  be  in 
terpreted  according  to  the  foregone  conclusion  o 
the  investigator.  Because  of  the  substitution  o 
these  variable  criteria  for  an  unchanging  one 
many  have  despaired  of  ever  finding  the  truth 
and  as  a  result  Scepticism  is  gaining  ground. 

The  intrusion  of  self  in  Epistemology  has  le< 
to  Pragmatism,  a  method  originated  by  C.  S 
Peirce  to  end  what  he  considered  the  unfruit 
ful  questions  with  which  the  speculative  intelleo 
constantly  disturbs  our  complacency.  He  says  tha 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  judgment  must  be  de 
cided  by  the  resulting  mental  habit,  by  its  eflPec 
uj^on  our  actions,  that  is,  its  working  or  pragmati 
value :  whence  the  name  Pragmatism.  In  Americ 
this  was  taken  up  and  enlarged  by  Dewey  an 
James ;  in  England  by  Schiller ;  in  Erance  chief! 
by  Bergson;  in  Italy  by  Papini.  This  doctrin 
is  plainly  anti-intellectualistic  since  the  useft 
good  which  it  advocates  as  the  test  of  truth  il 
the  object  of  the  will,  not  of  the  intellect.  V 
took  its  rise  from  the  fact  that  during  the  ninel 
teenth  century,  when  science  was  making  sucl 
great  progress,  theories  were  taken  up  and  dis 
carded  so  rapidly  that  it  became  easy  to  regar( 
them  only  as  working  plans. 

W'e  may  take  Jamc^  as  the  leading  Americai 
exponent  of  Prai^niatism  and  his  book  "Prag 
matism"  as  a  fair  example  of  its  teachings.  Thoni 
as  Warner  Moore,  C.  S.  P.  characterized  thi 
book  exactly  when  he  said  that  it  "reads  like  th> 
])lca  of  a  skillful  attorney  for  a  criminal  will 
every  prima  facie  evidence  against  him.  Janu 
says  "Truth  is  a  ])roperty  of  certain  of  om-  idea> 
Il  means  their  agreement  with  reality."  Thi 
snimds  like  the  traditional  definition  of  truth  \' 
we  lind  it  entirely  perverted  when  reality  is  iK 
lined  as  nothing  more  than  luental  states.  Agree 
ment  with  reality  means,  "to  be  guided  eithe 
straight  u]t  to  it  or  to  be  ])ut  in  such  workiii; 
touch  wilh  it  as  to  iian<lle  either  it  or  soniethiii; 
ronnecleil  \\i(li  i|  belter  than  if  we  di^ 
agrei'd."  I'.nl  realilx'  means  "Tiie  whole  body  n 
oilier  Irnllis  alreadx  in  our  jxissession."  There 
I'ore,  lilting  a  eoncepl  wilh  one's  ])as(  experieiici 
making  il  agree  wilh  reality,  is  essentially  a  ju  r 
sonal  thing  and  must  vary  with  each  pei'son.  lb' 
whole  theory  is  thereby  laid  open  to  the  erroi'  o 
Snbjeelivism,  Then  lliere  can  be  no  Irntli  s! 
in  this  llieoi\'  linlli  does  not  dejiend  on  aecui;u': 
or  re|)resenlal  ion  ;  bnt  on  workability,  e.  g.  "lli' 
|)ossession  ol  li  ne  thoughts  means  everywhere  tin 
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possession  of  invalual)lc  instninioiUs  of  action  and 
.  .  .  our  duty  to  gain  truth  .  .  .  can 
account  for  itself  by  excellent  practical  reasons." 
The  possession  of  truth,  so  far  from  being  licre 
an  end  in  itself  is  only  a  preliminary  means  to- 
ward vital  satisfactions.    .    .  . 

Later  on,  in  the  same  passage,  he  points  out  a 
second  test,  utility.  "The  practical  value  of  true 
ideas  is  thus  primarily  derived  from  the  practical 
importance  of  their  objects  to  us.  Their  objects 
are  indeed  not  important  at  all  times,  .  .  . 
yet  since  alm.ost  any  object  may  some  day  be- 
come temporarily  important,  the  advantage  of 
having  a  general  stock  of  extra  truths  .  .  . 
is  obvious.  "This  utility  view  is  epitomized  in  a 
later  statement,  "  'the  true,'  to  put  it  briefly,  is 
only  the  expedient  in  the  way  of  our  thinking, 
just  as  the  right  is  only  the  expedient  in  our  way 
of  behaving  .  .  .  expedient  in  the  long  run 
and  on  the  whole."  Since  the  useful  must  ditYer 
for  each  individual.  Pragmatism  makes  truth  to 
be  something  relative  and  changeable.  Truth 
must  make  a  beneficial  difference  in  our  actions ! 
One  kind  of  beneficial  difference  is  to  feel  bet- 
ter. In  this  case  the  emotions  are  a  criterion  of 
truth.  Now  the  useful  may  be  permanently  ad- 
vantageous, but  emotions  change  from  moment 
to  moment  in  the  same  person.  Granting  that 
an  emotion  is  an  all  conquering  reality  as  long 
as  it  lasts,  which  emotion  should  be  the  test,  and 
when?  Personal  convenience  would  be  quite  as 
certain  a  criterion.  Pragmatic  truth  varies  with 
the  individual,  according  to  some  teachers,  and 
with  the  development  of  the  race,  according  to 
others.  If  utility  is  truth,  truth  must  conform 
to  the  progress  of  human  existence  in  all  its 
phases;  but  if  utility  is  merely  an  indicaticjn  of 
truth,  then  truth  is  still  conformity  with  reality 
and  we  have  the  Scholastic  notion  of  truth  which 
Pragmatism  set  out  to  interpret. 

"True  ideas  are  those  we  can  assimilate,  cor- 
roborate, validate  and  verify."  This  is  the  an- 
swer to  what  James  considers  the  essential  ques- 
tion about  truth.  What  is  the  practical  difference 
which  truth  makes?  Assimilation  is  a  purely 
subjective  process  and  so  is  corroljoration  if  ex- 
periences and  realities  arc  subjective  as  he  defines 
them  to  be;  validation  and  verification  i)ut  us  in 
working  touch  with  reality,  but  reality  is  sub- 
jective by  his  definition.  The  truth  of  an  idea 
'%the  "process  of  verifying  itself,  its  verification," 
and  yet  he  realizes  that  we  cannot  verify  the 
greater  number  of  judgments  which  we  accept  as 
true,  so  he  says  that  indirect  verifications  must 


serve  as  well  as  direct  verifications,  making  veri- 
fiability  as  gcnd  as  xerificat i( )n.  These  incnm- 
l)lete  truth  processes  lead  us  1<>  the  dhjeets  and 
then  we  are  so  surt'  of  verilieation  that  we  omit 
it.  Another  test  of  truth  then  is  verifial)ihty. 
Since  James  admits  that  necessary  truths  are 
true  before  they  are  specially  verified,  if  we  iiave 
classified  our  objects  correctly,  these  important 
judgments  fall  beyond  this  test.  Verification,  we 
are  told,  should  lead  to  some  practically  useful 
conseciuences,  yet  it  is  difficult  to-  see  what  prac- 
tical difference  it  will  make  in  my  actions  whether 
I  believe  the  wave  theory  or  corpuscular  theory 
of  light.  Empirical  truths,  however,  cannot  be 
established  apart  from  their  application  and  in 
this  process  of  application  the  mind  may  make 
a  mistake.  We  claim  that  the  mind  cannot  make 
a  mistake  in  knowing  an  axiom  of  the  ideal  order, 
not  that  it  caiuiot  err  in  applying  it.  If  verifi- 
ability  be  the  test  of  truth  there  is  a  tendency  to 
scepticism  because  every  one  will  be  offering  con- 
tradictory applications  as  true  and  confusion  will 
be  the  result.  Father  Walker  says  this  sub- 
jectivism is  due  chiefly  "to  the  substitution  of 
'utility'  for  'correspondence'  in  the  definition  of 
the  relation  of  truth  to  reality.  If  truth  can  in  no 
intelligible  sense  be  said  to  'copy,'  'correspond 
with'  or  'represent"  reality  what  other  relation  can 
it  have  to  reality  except  that  of  leading  to  use- 
ful results  ?  And  if  these  results  are  never  ex- 
perienced as  they  are  objectively,  but  only  as 
modified  by  purpose  why  should  they  not  be 
judged  by  the  total  state  of  satisfactiou  or  dis- 
satisfaction to  wdiich  they  give  rise?  The  whole 
question  turns  u])on  one  j)(jint :  Is  the  true,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  useful  and  the  good?  Does  the 
seeker  after  truth  merely  aim  at  satisfying  a 
purpose  and  gratifying  a  need?" 

The  intellectualist  says  that  the  true  is  not  sub- 
ordinate to  the  good  :  that  the  seeker  for  truth 
is  attempting  to  satisfy  a  desire  for  knowledge 
based  in  his  very  nature.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  truth,  but  we  are  concerned  only  with  logical 
truth  which  is  defined  as  "the  conformity  of  the 
luind  judging  al)Out  reality  or  of  the  mind's  judg- 
ment about  reality,  with  the  reality  to  wdiich  the 
judgment  refers."  This  conformity  is  nni((ue 
and  cannot  be  ik'fined  ])Ul  lias  been  described  as 
mental  re])reseiit,ative.  This  conformity  is  e\- 
])ressed  onh'  in  an  act  of  judgment,  not  in  mere 
])a-si\e  -en-^e  or  intellectual  awareness.  The  judg- 
ment ])Uls  us  in  ])ossession  of  truth,  but  it  is  not 
an  adequ.ate  representation  of  reality  since  our 
minds  are  finite  and  so,  incapable  of  exhausting 
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the  knowable.  Reality  means  extra-mental  being 
and  the  formal  act  of  judgment  is  the  expression 
of  a  "relation  of  identity  or  diversity  between 
two  fonnally  distinct,  objective  concepts  or  as- 
pects of  reality.""  When  we  identify  or  separate 
the  concepts  of  objective  reality  in  accordance 
with  the  exigencies  of  what  the  senses  present 
for  representation  we  are  said  to  have  made  a 
true  judgment.  This  is  not  a  subjective  process 
since  onlv  one  term  of  the  relation  is  the  mental 
state  following  the  judgment,  while  the  other  is 
the  objective  reality  as  immediately  presented  to 
consciousness.  A  test  nr  criterion  of  the  truth 
of  a  judgment  is  that  which  enables  us  to  decide 
whether  it  is  true  or  false.  A  motive  of  certitude 
determines  the  intellect  to  assent  firmly  to  a  judg- 
ment as  true.  Scholastics  say  that  the  supreme 
criterion  of  truth  and  the  ultimate  motive  for 
certitude  is  objective  evidence.  This  need  not 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  compel  assent,  but 
only  sufficiently  clear  to  exclude  all  prudent  fear 
of  error. 

Evidence  originally  meant  the  property  of  a 
material  object  by  which  it  could  be  clearly  seen 
(e-videre)  by  the  eyes.  Because  the  reason  is 
the  eye  of  the  mind  the  iihraseology  has  been 
transferred  to  mental  apprehension  and  its  objects 
so  that  whatever  is  objectively  clear  to  the  in- 
tellect is  evident,  and  the  thought-object  or  con- 
cept is  evidence.  The  truth  of  a  judgment  is  evi- 
flent  when  the  mind  clearly  apprehends,  in  the 
reality,  ground  for  the  relation  which  the  judg- 
ment states.  ■  The  ground  or  evidence  is  not  mere- 
ly the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  the  judgment, 
but  also  a  motive  of  assent  to  it.  Broadly,  evi- 
dence may  be ;  perfect  evidence,  that  which  coni- 
|)e]s  assent  and  evidence  which  excludes  all  ]>ru- 
dent  fear  of  error ;  immediate  evidence  in  which 
the  relation  of  subject  is  revealed  in  the  objective 
asjjects  of  the  present  reality,  and  mediate  evi- 
dence in  which  this  relation  is  not  so  revealed, 
hut  must  be  flcduced  from  relations  already  ap- 
prehenderl  between  them  and  other  concepts.  I*".vi- 
<lcnce  must  be  tested  in  tin-  sense  that  appearances 
must  be  examined  fr)r  their  real  significance  and 
in  this  the  intellect  is  guided  by  the  clearness  with 
wliich  the  evidence  is  presented.  In  this  exaniina 
tion  the  intellect  may  err.  lint  it  possesses  the 
power  of  rellection  by  vvhic  h  it  may  always  cor- 
rect erroneous  judgments.  The  immcfliale  ob- 
jective evidence  of  axioms  of  thi'  idc.d  order  is 
the  iillitmilc  motive  for  all  cerlilufle  ;  but  tiiis  dfx  s 
not  mean  that  all  jiulgments  are  of  this  (ogeiicy 
or  that  they  can  be  re<lucc«l  to  siuh.    It  means 


lucrely  tliat  in  some  of  our  judgments  reality  i 
intuitively  revealed  to  the  intellect  and  thus  \v 
are  saved  from  scepticism. 

James  has  not  entirely  rejected  the  cojjy  vie\ 
of  true  knowledge  but  applies  it  only  to  sensibl 
objects.  He  docs  not  see  that  a  concept  is 
true  representation  of  reality,  is  adequate  b( 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  process  of  formin 
concepts  consists  in  ignoring  the  accident; 
qualities  which  characterize  the  individual  thin 
so  that  the  result  may  apply  equally  well  to  th 
whole  class.  Bergson  calls  the  concept  an  "avei 
age  image"  and  so  confuses  it  with  generic  image 
to  the  narrowness  of  which  he  confines  it.  Sens 
intuition  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge,  bi: 
the  judgment  makes  us  interpret  the  facts  pre 
sented  by  the  sense.  James  gives  vaguely  an 
other  intellectualist  notion,  the  "dictum  de  omi 
et  nullo"'  when  he  says  that  another  reason  fi 
waiving  complete  verification  besides  economy  v 
time  is  "that  all  things  exist  in  kinds  and  m 
singly.  When  we  have  once  directly  verified  on 
ideas  about  one  specimen  of  a  kind  we  considc 
ourselves  free  to  apply  them  to  other  specimen 
without  verification.""  He  admits  necessary  truth 
when  he  says  that  in  the  sphere  of  purely  menta 
ideas  beliefs  have  an  absolute  or  unconditiona 
quality,  and  eternal  character,  so  that  if  they  ar 
once  true  they  are  always  true  of  those  sani 
mental  objects.  To  admit  an  objective  test  such  a 
this  is  the  repudiation  of  his  own  doctrine  tha 
truth  is  constantly  changing. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  we  can  obtain  certi 
tude  on  every  point  about  which  we  think,  but  W' 
do  say  that  we  can  attain  to  it  in  some  thin;.; 
at  least.  For  the  greater  part  of  our  decisions  \vi 
nuisl  fall  back  on  probability  and  it  is  in  tlii 
that  wc  say  we  do  not  always  have  certitiKk' 
A  workable,  false  theory  in  science  is  useful  bii 
not  therefore  true.  Uy  using  it  we  may  discovi' 
why  it  is  false  and  perhaps  be  led  to  the  tru^ 
theory  througli  it.  'I"he  thing  whicli  is  admitti* 
to  be  useful  is  (|uite  as  IrecK'  admitted  to 
false,  so  that  utility  cannot  be  a  good  test  In 
cause  it  does  not  a])])ly  to  all  cases.  The  prac 
liral  issues  wihch  would  follow  the  ado])tion  << 
I'r.igmatism  serve  as  a  subsidiary  test  of  its  then 
retical  value.  It  either  gives  us  no  instructi'n 
concerning  our  conduct  or  it  |)aves  the  way  t' 
mental  chaos,  so  that  it  camiot  be  sound  am 
true.  These  results  are  not  ultimate  tests,  sincil 
lliey  imply  thai  we  l<nn\v  what  is  right  and  whal 
is  not  riglit,  bnl  they  deterniiiie  In  some  extcnl 
the  judgment  to  be  pronoiniced  on  a  j^hilosophy I 
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THE  GIFT  SUPREME. 

Florentia  Cr.ARK,  '22. 

IF  to  me,  as  to  mighty  Solomon, 
1    My  Lord  would  give  command 
That  I  might  make  choice  of  a  gift  divine. 
What  would  I  seek  at  His  hand? 

It  would  be — not  the  boundless  charity 

Of  Padua's  sainted  son. 
Not  the  God-like,  sweet  simplicity 

Of  the  loved  .\ssisian, 
Xot  the  learning  vast  of  Augustine  blest, 

Or  of  Catharine,  favored  one, — 

H  to  me  as  to  mighty  Solomon 

He  came,  thus  my  reply: 
O  Lord,  mv  choice  of  thy  gifts  divine — 

That  I  to  self  might  die. 


I  THE  QUEST 

Beatrice  Rea,  '21. 

THE  setting  sun  was  enthroned  upon  the 
Judean  Hills  and  it  was  evening  in  the 
valley  below  where  lay  cradled  the  village 
of  prophecy — Bethlehem.  Overlooking  this  scene, 
on  the  summit  of  the  highest  slope  stood, — or 
rather  leaned  against  a  great  rock — a  crude,  mud- 
dobbed  thatch  hut.  At  the  threshhold  were  two 
I  figures  silhouetted  against  the  white  background 
I  of  the  first  snow-fall.  The  one  was  Prohoneous, 
I  whom  people  called  "The  Wise  Old  Man  of  our 
I  Hills."    The  other,  his  companion,  was  a  girl  of 
perhaps  ten  years,  with  the  slender,  supple  form 
and  radiant  beauty  of  the  Israelitish  child.  Her 
I  expression  was  eager,  longing,  as  she  studied  with 
!  upturned  look  the  face  of  her  father  and  teach- 
er.  The  Patriarch's  grey  robe  and  flowing  white 
beard  contrasted  strangely  with  the  red  dress  and 
gay  shawl  of  the  little  shepherdess  who  stood 
staflf-in-hand,  ready  to  guide  her  sheep  returning 
from  the  pastures  below,  into  the  fold. 

With  eyes  fixed  dreamily  upon  the  star-strewn 
blue  of  the  clear  sky,  the  lips  of  the  seer  moved  as 
though  to  visualize  past  scenes — called  up  by  the 
!  peace  and  sweet  tranquility  of  the  evening  hour. 
"This  night — twenty  years  ago —  it  was,  when 
yon  eastern  sky  shone  with  the  glory  of  a  won- 
drous star.  It  burned  a  golden  path-way  through 
the  sapphire  blue  until  it  rested,  at  last,  above  this 
lonely  vale — and  finally  went  out  ere  the  silver 
dawn  awoke  the  day. 

"Deep  in  my  dreams  and  philosophies,  I  was 


gazing  at  the  heavens,  the  while  my  flock  roamed 
a  nearby  hillside.  In  the  holy  stillness  of  that 
night,  I  saw  this  mystical  star  tremble  as  with  a 
great  joy — and  all  the  place  around  me  was 
floodeil  in  its  radiance.  Then  I  heard  voices,  like 
unto  musical  waters,  singing: 

"  'Angels  of  the  King  sing  praises  to  the  Lamb, 
for  He  is  come  to  mankind  to  be  their  salvation 
before  the  Most  High!  In  green  pastures.  He 
leadeth  the  way  to  cooling  fountains.  He  feedeth 
upon  the  Lilies  and  amid  Rose  Gardens  dwells. 
His  voice  is  the  Trumpet  of  Justice,  His  fleece 
white  as  the  early  snows.  His  feet  gold-shod. 
Sing  the  glory  of  the  Mystical  Lamb,  O  ye 
Angels  of  God !  Children  of  men  earth-born, 
praise  Him,  for  He  is  to  be  your  Sacrifice!"  " 

The  old  man's  voice  quavered  with  age  and 
the  wonder  of  the  story ;  he  whispered,  rather 
than  spoke  it.  "I  fell  on  my  face — thinking 
to  see  the  vision  of  the  Holy  One,  for  it  was  said 
that  the  Wise  Men  from  the  Orient  had  named 
this  year  and  season  for  the  coming  of  the  Prom- 
ised King;  but  the  Heavenly  strains  of  music 
ceased,  the  glorious  star  faded  and  I  was  left 
alone  in  the  cold  night." 

"And  you  have  never  seen  the  Holy  One,  the 
Spotless  Lamb?" — the  child's  face  was  alight  with 
loving  sympathy.  The  Patriarch  shook  his  head 
mournfully;  "Never,  child,  and  this  is  the  last 
time  upon  earth  that  I  shall  see  the  anniversary  of 
the  holy  hour.  But  you,  my  little  one,  remember 
the  words  your  father  has  spoken  !  Cherish  the 
hope  and  seeking,  always  pray  that  it  may  be 
given  you  to  see  that  which  time  withholds  from 
'11^-  *    *    *  * 

Jerusalem,  city-golden,  lay  crushed  beneath  an 
inky  darkness.  Her  buildings  were  shattered,  her 
very  earth  trembled!  Thus  had  closed  a  day  of 
revelry  and  abuse,  when  an  unorganized,  motley 
crowd  followed  the  procession  of  a  man  con- 
demned to  die  on  the  Hill  of  Calvary.  They  had 
crucified  Him  between  two  malefactors  although 
He  had  been  called  a  good  man  and  the  friend 
of  all.  Then  had  come  the  awful  night  with  only 
the  forms  of  departed  souls  walking  the  streets. 
The  girl  huddled  beneath  the  protection  of  the 
cross,  shuddered,  as  she  recalled  the  scene.  She 
had  remained  after  the  people  had  returned  to 
the  city,  and  hidden  behind  a  moss-covered  boul- 
der, had  seen  three  men  and  two  women  go  to  this 
tree  of  sorrow  ;  and,  taking  down  the  body,  wraj) 
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it  in  beautiful  white  linen  and  carry  it  away.  She 
remembered  this  dead  man.  He  had  si)oken  feai- 
lessly  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  on  charity  and 
love  of  mankind.  He  had  called  Himself  the 
Shepherd  of  souls  and  had  said  He  knew  and 
loved  His  sheep. — and  they  knew  Him.  The 
girl  liketl  to  hear  Him  speak  in  that  human 
way.  It  reminded  her  of  her  own  father, 
who  had  cared  for  her  and  made  her  shepherdess 
of  his  flock,  until  when  death  claimed  him,  he 
had  sent  her  from  Judea  into  (ialilec  where 
lived  his  own  people.  And  she  recalled  the  night 
her  father  had  told  her  of  the  Spotless  Lamb  that 
.she  was  to  seek,  and  finding,  was  to  follow  al- 
ways. The  \'ision  she  had  never  seen  but  she  had 
found  this  Good  Shepherd  and  He  had  spoken 
to  the  women  with  whom  she  had  followed  Him 
up  Calvary  Hill.  She  could  have  followed  Him 
always — even  to  the  death  He  had  suffered !  She 
clung  passionately  to  the  cross  where  lie  had  hung 
and  the  tears  of  anguish  and  fear  fell  upon  its 
rough,  grey  wood.  Suddenly  her  eyes  were 
blinded  by  a  strange,  beautiful  light.  It  pierced 
the  gloom  about  her  and  raising  licr  (Irooi)ing 
form,  .she  saw — not  the  aw  fid,  blood-stained  tree. 
— but  the  figure  of  a  snow-while  Lamb, — trans- 
fixed on  the  cross.  Its  fleece  shone  as  the  sun 
and  from  the  wounds  came  an  oul|)()uring  of 
wondrous  light — beautiful,  divine!  I 'rostrated 
before  the  \'ision,  she  heard  a  voice  of  musical 
waters,  singing:  "Uehold  llim  whom  thou  seek- 
est.  The  Lamb  without  spot.  Who  leadetli  the  way 
ti>  cooling  fountains,  Who  fcedeth  upon  the  Lilies 
and  amid  Ro.se  Gardens  dwells,  lie  is  sacriliccd 
for  thee,— i  liin  must  thou  follow  !" 

The  Light  faded,  the  Heavenly  nnisic  ceased,- 
again  fell  the  terrible  darkness;  yet  into  the  heart 
of  the  shc])lierdess  there  had  come  divine  joy 
and  a  holy  j)eace.  She  had  found  i  lim  whom  she 
sought-  at  last. 

I\  lUJYDOM. 

Gknkvikvh  ISovi.k,  '22. 

"Till";  l>iKKC!it  hill  nroiiiKl  oiir  town 
'      HclonK»  to  olil  in;iii  Junes, 

lt\  roiiKh  in  .•tiininicr,  liu(   the  snow 
I'jmI*  (ivcr  all  tlic  sloms. 

And  wc  Ko  'Hit  willi  (Hir  \>\^^  sled, 

(J|Kin  the  C(i|(lc«t  (lay, 
Ami  wc  juHl  »(()(»|  down  that  Iiill 

Oh!  tire,  Imi  it  't%  xay. 


NEW  YE.-\R'S  JUN'CTIO.X. 
Veronica  jMcCabk,  '22. 

WITH  its  snow-shuttered  windows, 
Roofs  with  hea\y  ice-fringe  liung. 
Pulls  the  train  into  the  station. 

Whistles  shriek  and  bells  are  rung. 

"Train's  off  here!    It  goes  no  farther!" 

Calls  the  great  conductor,  Time. 
"Train's  there  waiting!  Speed  your  step! 

Price  to  carry  grips — one  dime  !" 

Some   had    reached   their  destination. 
Long   ere   we   pulled   in  tonight. 

Some  are  called  and  some   will  answer, 
Ere  the  ne.xt  train  pulls  in  sight. 

But  the  good  conductor  follows, 
His  the  eye  that's  always  clear — 

Wishing  to  each  weary  traveler, 

Joy  and  peace  this  bright  New  Year. 


NEW  YEAR'S  CALLS. 

Clara  Se  Legue,  '21 

T  was  New  Year's  afternoon,  and  little  Betty, 
having-  become  tired  of  her  numerous  Christ- 
mas gifts — oh,  the  vanity  of  human  pleasure — 
cast  about  in  her  always  active  and  mischievous 
mind  for  some  new  form  of  amusement.  Out- 
side, it  was  raining  on  the  remnants  of  Christ- 
mas snow;  inside,  ennui  prevailed,  fastening 
es])ecially  u])on  the  small  person  of  Betty.  In- 
s])irati()n,  however,  never  failed  her  in  neces- 
sity, iler  attendant  angel — never  mind  which 
one — whis])erc(l  to  her,  "New  Year's  calls!" 

She  started  forth,  sans  rubbers  sans  mnbrella 
sans  raincoat,  but  armed  with  her  mother's  card- 
case,  and  an  idea.  Not  for  nothing  had  slie 
listened  to  her  old  Lncle  Dan's  insjjiring  ac- 
counts (if  the  glories  of  the  old  days,  ])rominent 
among  said  glories  bt'ing  the  custom  of  New 
N'ear's  calls.  Slie  called  ;it  {hvcc  very  fine-look- 
ing mansions,  to  find  no  one  at  lionu'  in  an\'  of 
lliem,  e.xce])!  the  butlers,  who  looked,  ;dl  ihree 
of  them,  ;ts  if  t  lire.'ilencd  wilh  a])o|)lc.\y ,  wlieii 
they  disrcrncd  I'.ctty's  lin\',  plum])  ligtUH'  on  ihc 
•  loorslep.  Then  she  wainU'icd  inio  a  side-street 
where,  (he  f;irtlier  she  went,  the  liotises  became 
sni;dler  ;ind  more  wretched  looking,  'i'ruly,  this 
pilgrimage  was  not  as  I'licle  I  );in  h;id  described 
it  :   all   good   ihings   must    indeed   belong  to  llie 
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old  (lays.  Her  feet  were  wet  and  eold,  lier  hands 
numb.  She  had  ([uite  forgotten  by  which  way 
she  startetl.  and  there  was  nothing-  left  for  her 
now  but  to  go  on  and  on.  She  hated  to  stoj)  in 
any  of  these  dirty  houses. 

I""inally  she  saw  a  house  from  whose  windows 
children  peered:  very  friendly-looking-  they  were, 
too.  and  they  beckoned  her  to  con-ie  in.  She 
ditl  so  in  all  haste.  The  kindly,  harassed  looking 
mother  drew  off  the  soggy-  shoes  and  stockings 
from  the  tiny  feet,  wrapped  her  ii-i  a  blanket 
and  gave  her  hot  milk  to  drink.  The  children 
crowded  about  her,  showing  her  their  sin-ii)le 
toys  and  generously  inviting  her  to  ])lay  with 
them.  Betty  had  never  seen  such  crude  dolls 
and  jumping-jacks  but  she  wisely  refrained  from 
saying  so,  especially  to  the  father. 

Her  hostess  meanwhile,  becoming  anxious  about 
the  little  wanderer,  had  telephoned  the  nearest 
police  station  to  find  out  if  a  call  for  a  lost  child 
had  been  turned  in.  The  answer  was  negative, 
but  as  the  day  was  dull,  the  desk-sergeant  sent 
an  ever-anxious  young  journalist  out  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  "promising."  He  found  her 
as  she  was  just  dozing  off  to  sleep. 

"What's  your  name,  youngster?"  he  demanded 

Betty,  with  a  hazy  remembrance  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  paying  a  formal  call,  roused  long- 
enough  to  say : 

"Mawy  Ewizabeth  Stewaht, — and  here's  my 
cahd." 

Then  she  slept  the  sleep  of  the  virtuous  and 
weary. 

The  next  day,  while  Betty  was  in  bed  with  a 
cold  acc|uired  during  her  rambles,  she  heard  her 
father,  who  was  reading  his  jiajier  in  the  next 
room,  utter  an  exclamation. : 

"Mary,"  he  called  to  his  wife,  "come  here  and 
look  at  this  headline !"  She  did.  It  read  :  "Stew- 
art's daughter  a  Philanthroi)ist"  —  ai-id  below 
"Baby  Calls  on  Strike  Leader."  Followed  a  lurid 
description  of  the  angelic  Betty  winning  over  the 
man  in  opposition  to  her  father,  owner  of  the 
local  glass  works.  The  anxious  young  journalist 
had  done  his  work  well.  The  piece  might  well 
turn  the  fickle  tide  of  public  opinion  long-  enough 
to  stave  off  a  disastrous  strike  in  midwinter. 

But  Betty,  as  she  watched  the  nurse  gathering 
u])  some  of  her  most  cheri^he<l  toys  to  send  to  her 
little  friends  in  the  side  street,  croaked  hoarsely  : 

"Xursie,  I  dess  Uncle  Dan  is  wight,  New 
Veah's  calls  isn't  what  they  used  to  be!" 


A  THOUGHT. 

K.\TH.\KINE   DOLAN,  '21. 

A    BIRD  ui>(>n  the  wiiiK, 
^     A  flower  in  the  S])rhig, — 
The  very  smallest  thiiig- 
To  us  of  God  should  sing. 


"SOB-STUFF" 
Josephine  Ryan,  '21. 

THERE  are  a  lot  of  things  in  this  world  that 
seem  to  have  been  named  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  Eve  followed  when  she  called 
the  giraffe  a  giraffe  because  it  "looked  like  one." 
r>ut  occasionally  one  stumbles  upon  an  appellation 
that  fits  its  object  like  the  paper  fits  the  wall,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  of  such  aptness  is 
the  term  "Snh  Sister."  At  any  rate  my  brief 
but  i^ointed  experience  in  the  role  was  one  long 
gur<:^ling  sob.  To  begin  with,  although  a  "news- 
paper woman"  ( of  almost  six  months'  experi- 
ence) I  am  not  a  reporter  nor  yet  a  "sob  sister." 
My  job  has  been  a  tame  one,  book  reviews,  dra- 
matic criticism,  "Woman's  Columns"  and  stuff 
like  that.  I'ut  when  one  works  for  an  editor 
like  Arthur  Halleck  one  does  what  one  is  told, 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  the  inatter.  And 
so  it  happened  that  one  innocent  and  unoffending 
column  writer  was  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  sob-squad  to  take  the  place  of 
Annie  Melrose  who  was  called  away  by  the  ill- 
ness of  some  relative  right  when  the  "News"  was 
in  the  holiday  rush  and  the  big  Christmas  num- 
ber was  being  made  up.  Now  Annie  Melrose 
was  not  particularly  literary  but  she  had  a  nose 
for  news  that  could  detect  the  merest  snilffe  a 
mile  away  and  when  her  lurid  Underwood  got 
through  there  was  a  whole  bucket  of  tears  ready 
to  be  splashed  all  over  the  back  page  of  the 
News.  I  don't  believe  she  ever  constructed  a 
gran-in-iatical  sentence  in  her  life  but  her  stuff 
C(jul(l  n-iake  the  n-iost  hardened  old  simier  reach 
for  his  ptjcket  handkerchief  and  wonder  where 
the  <leuce  he  got  that  cold  in  his  head.  So  you 
can  imagine  that  n-iy  heart  n-iisgave  me  when  I 
waN  ])Ut  in  as  substitute.  After  the  first  few  days 
it  wa>n"t  half  bad,  I  managed  to  get  along  some- 
Ikjw  and  I  must  admit  it  was  somc-what  of  a 
thrill  to  see  my  stuff  decorated  up  with  two 
inch  headlines  and  like  trimmings.    Ihit  this  was 
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only  the  calm  before  the  storm:  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-third  the  editor  called  me  into  his 
sanctimi;  I  had  a  premonition  of  approaching 
disaster  but  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter  and 
went  in.  Mr.  Ilalleck  never  wasted  even  a 
syllable,  he  talked  in  grunts. 

"Y've  done  goo'  work  'n  this  job  Mis'  Lang- 
don"  he  began.  "I  wan"  yuh  to  ge'  str'y  fur  Chris- 
'nius  Xews.  Lo's  slush,  ge'  me?  Sob-Sob  goo, 
ge*  y'r  c'py  in  tomor',  goo'  day." 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  out  of  that  office,  I 
was  simply  stunned.  The  liuman  interest  story 
for  the  Christmas  Xews!  Why  for  years  this 
particular  sob-story  had  been  a  feature  of  the 
paper;  sometimes  it  was  a  true  one,  sometimes  it 
was  pure  fiction  but  it  was  a  regular  institution 
and  space  was  always  kept  open  for  it  riglit  up 
to  the  last  minute  in  case  tiic  reporter's  muse 
did  not  descend  with  the  desired  alacrity,  .\nnie 
Melrose  had  written  this  story  for  live  years  and 
in  her  absence  I  never  doubted  for  a  minute 
that  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  reporters  on  the 
paper  would  get  tlie  assignment.  .And  see  what 
happened ! 

I  was  simply  frantic  the  rest  of  that  day,  I 
walked  all  over  town  for  a  story  but  everyone 
was  disgustingly  well  cared  for.  Not  a  single 
beggar  starving  on  a  dcx)rstep,  not  a  barefoot 
child  in  the  street,  not  a  thing  tliat  could  ])Ossibly 
l>c  worked  up  into  a  column.  Then  I  tried  to 
tap  my  sub-conscious  mind  for  an  idea  but  there 
were  absolutely  no  results.  Well,  by  the  next  day 
I  was  simply  frantic,  I  did  everything  I  could 
think  of  to  \wrk  up  an  inspiration  but  it  simply 
wouldn't  come.  It  was  then  that  I  decided  that 
the  life  of  a  sob-sister  was  a  whole  lot  sobbier 
than  anything  she  ever  wrote,  but  this  didn't 
hel|)  me  any  for  the  hard  lot  of  the  rei)orter  is 
one  thing  that  never  gets  into  the  news])a])er.  I 
was  Ixrginning  to  be  pretty  shaky  about  noon,  J 
ha<ln't  eaten  any  dinner  the  night  before  and  as 
for  breakfast,  I  cfuildn't  have  eaten  to  save  my 
vnil,  I  was  so  harrowed  u|)  mentally.  I  was  just 
MartiiiK  out  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sand- 
wich when  I  got  my  big  idea,  I  don't  know  where 
it  came  from,  it  just  naturally  haj)pened  and 
I  flirhi't  stf>p  to  wfMuler  about  it.  I  even  forgot  niy 
lunch.  Aclirm  was  tlie  orrler  of  the  day.  1 
runhofl  home  a.s  fast  as  the  deficiencies  of  tin 
city  Mrect-railway  system  would  permit.  .Mother 
was  nfH  at  home  which  was  a  blessing,  for  I  ani 
•lire  she  never  wotild  iiave  let  me  do  wli.il  I  did 


and  then  1  never  would  have — but  that's  getting 
ahead  of  the  story.  Anyhow,  I  was  awfully 
glad  mother's  duties  as  president  of  the  Altar 
Society  kept  her  busy  at  the  church  that  Christ- 
mas Eve.  To  come  back  to  the  big  idea,  I  com- 
])leted  my  plans  while  I  was  dragging  out  all 
the  old  clothes  I  could  find  and  making  a  dis- 
criminating selection.  You  see  I  had  suddenly 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reason  I  couldn't 
get  an  idea  for  my  story  was  that  I  hadn't  any 
experience  to  draw  on; so  I  thought  that  if  I  were 
to  go  out  in  the  park  or  down  to  the  Salvation 
Army  Headquarters  wearing  raggy  clothes  and  get 
cold  and  hungry,  and  sit  on  a  park  bench  or 
stand  in  a  doorway  I  would  surely  either  see 
something  to  write  about  or  else  get  an  idea 
just  from  the  atmosphere,  see?  There  wasn't 
much  time  left,  but  I  was  desperate,  and  it  was 
my  last  chance.  I  carried  my  booty  from  the 
attic  to  my  room  and  when  I  was  dressed  the 
effect  wasn't  half  bad.  I  am  small  and  dark  and 
awfully  skinny  and  when  I  got  on  an  old  black 
skirt  and  waist  and  a  tight  little  jacket  and 
topped  it  off  with  an  old  black  tarn  I  had  worn 
when  I  was  in  High  School,  well,  I  was  "a  pa- 
thetic little  figure"  and  no  mistake. 

I  didn't  know  whether  to  go  to  the  park  or  the 
Salvation  Army  Headquarters,  but  I  finally  de- 
cided upon  the  latter.  Now  the  Salvation  Army 
had  its  headquarters  in  a  regular  old  barracks 
of  a  place,  a  ramshackle  old  building  about  a 
block  from  the  Main  street.  There  was  a  whole 
lot  of  pawn  shops  and  chili  parlors  and  places 
like  that  on  either  side  of  the  building  and  al- 
together it  was  a  most  promising  location.  It 
was  after  three  o'clock  when  I  finally  got  off 
the  car  at  Main  street  and  started  walking  up 
the  side  street  to  my  destination.  I  tried  to 
look  cold  and  hungry  but  after  about  a  half  a 
block  I  didn't  need  to  try  because  the  wind  went 
right  through  my  thin  jacket,  and  I  remembered 
the  Iniuli  I  hadn't  eaten,  just  what  I  intended  to 
do  wlien  I  got  to  the  .Salvation  Army  building 
I  don't  know,  hut  it  dichi't  make  any  difference 
anyhow  bceause  right  on  the  corner  of  I'irst 
Street  and  Lemon  Avi'une,  just  a  few  (l(M>rs  from 
I  lie  Salvation  Army,  1  ran  right  into  an  adven- 
ture. It  was  hig  and  l)urlv,  needed  a  haircut 
dreadfully  and  allogellier  looked  just  like  an  I. 
W.  VV.  in  a  news|)a])er  cart(K)n.  My  anarchistic 
friend  was  standing  in  the  sheltered  entrance  of 
a  |)avvn  sliop  and  was  reganling  llie  motley  collec- 
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tion  of  firearms  in  the  window  witli  a  most  fero- 
cious scowl.  I  sidled  into  the  doorway  beside 
him,  wondering  how  I  would  ever  get  up  enough 
courage  to  speak  to  him  and  find  out  liis  story 
for  I  was  sure  he  had  one.  I  was  almost  warm 
in  the  little  entrance  and  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  wind  for  a  few  minutes.  I  was  feeling  kind 
of  funny  anyhow  and  I  leaned  against  the  window 
until  my  head  should  stop  going  round.  And 
then  things  happened  so  quickly  I  can't  remem- 
ber them  very  clearly.  I  only  know  that  the  big 
bolsheviki  man  turned  around  suddenly  and  just 
glared  at  me  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

"Watcha  doin'  here,  Lizzie?"  he  growled, 
"!Move  on  now  or  I'll  get  th'  police  after  yuh." 
Scared ! — I  almost  fainted,  I  couldn't  have  run 
to  .save  my  neck,  I  stood  still,  simply  pertified 
with  fear.  And  then  the  door  of  the  pawn-shop 
swung  open  and  a  young  man  came  hurrying  out. 
Me  was  big  and  broad-shouldered,  and  without 
exaggerating  I  can  say  that  he  was  the  handsom- 
est man  I  ever  saw.  I  thought  that  he  must  be 
awfully  poor  for  he  had  no  overcoat  but  wore 
a  shabby  old  jacket  with  the  collar  turned  up, 
and  there  was  the  saddest  look  in  his  wonderful 
brown  eyes.  I  couldn't  help  wondering  if  he  were 
hungry.  But  don't  think  I  stood  looking  at  him 
as  long  as  it  takes  to  describe  him,  indeed  not, 
I  saw  it  all  in  a  moment  and  in  another  moment 
I  had  done  the  most  awful  thing!  I  simply  flung 
myself  on  his  neck  crying: 

"Oh  George !  Thank  God  I  have  found  you !" 
and  then  I  burst  into  tears.  Don't  ask  me  why, 
I  only  know  that  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  that  en- 
trance and  away  from  that  bolsheviki  man,  and 
as  for  the  rest, — well,  I  just  felt  like  crying.  I 
couldn't  speak  for  a  few  moments  and  the  young 
man  took  my  arm  and  led  me  around  the  corner 
to  a  little  dough-nut  shop.  It  was  a  cozy,  old- 
fashioned  little  place  with  a  big  counter  and  two 
or  three  little  tables  and  chairs  and  a  big  base- 
burner.  There  was  no  one  inside  and  the  young 
man  led  me  in  and  pulled  a  chair  up  by  the  stove 
for  me  to  sit  on,  and  when  the  little  old  lady 
proprietor  came  in  from  the  kitchen  he  ordered 
hot  cofifee  and  doughnuts.  Then, 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said  in  the  kindest 
voice.  I  choked  back  my  sobs  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  was  quite  calm,  at  least  as  much  so 
as  the  embarassing  nature  of  the  situation  would 
permit,  for  how  was  I  to  e.xplain  my  strange  ac- 


tion to  him?  lint  "licavcn  will  ])rotect  the  work- 
ing girl"  lliey  say,  and  my  case  \\'a>  un  v\cu\)Unn. 
Right  on  the  s])ur  of  the  moment  the  most  won- 
derful idea  came  to  me  and  before  I  knew  it 
1  was  telling  tlie  young  man  "all  about  it." 

Xow  I  have  alwa)s  been  a  respector  of  the 
truth,  a  very  necessary  social  or  extremely  jocose 
lie  being  the  farthest  I  have  ever  strayed  from 
the  path  of  virtue.  iUit  nevertheless  and  not- 
withstanding 1  sat  there  and  nnblushingly  told 
that  nnsnsi)ecting  and  symi)atlietic  young  man 
the  most  brazen  and  unvarnished  falsehood  im- 
aginable. I  really  was  not  con.scious  that  I  was 
lying,  I  had  gotten  my  story  at  last  and  for  the 
time  being  it  was  as  true  as  anything  ever  could 
be.  I  felt  the  tears  rolling  down  my  cheeks  as  I 
told  of  my  father  who  had  gone  suddenly  and 
violently  insane  after  the  failure  of  his  business 
the  preceding  summer.  Between  .sobs  I  told  of 
my  destitute  mother,  half-blind  and  dying  of  an 
incurable  disease,  who  spent  her  days  waiting 
vainly  for  my  renegade  brother  to  return.  I  be- 
came very  calm  and  despairing  when  I  got  to  the 
part  where  I  stood  at  her  bedside  and  promised 
her  that  I  would  go  to  midnight  Mass  at  Saint 
\'incent's  Chapel,  for  she  had  dreamed  that  he 
would  come  back  there  this  very  night  and  I 
would  meet  him  and  bring  him  home  to  her  for 
ChrLstmas  day.  I  described  my  hopeless  wander- 
ing through  the  city  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  I 
might  find  him  somewhere  and  beg  him  to  come 
home,  if  only  for  a  night.  I  had  stopped  in  the 
entrance  of  the  pawn-shop  for  a  moment's  protec- 
tion from  the  cold  and  while  standing  there  I  had 
seen  whom  I  thought  was  my  brother  come  out  of 
the  door.  As  for  the  rest,  he  knew  only  too  well 
what  had  followed  my  mistake. 

It  was  getting  quite  dark  outside  when  I  fin- 
ished, there  was  a  heavy  storm  coming  up,  ,t 
could  scarcely  see  across  the  table  but  I  knew 
that  he  was  looking  at  me  with  his  sad  brown 
eyes.  The  little  room  was  very  still  for  a  mo- 
ment and  neither  of  us  moved.  Then  the  young 
man  reached  over  and  very  gently  took  my  hand. 

"You  say  that  your  mother  is  almost  blind?"  he 
asked  tenderly. 

"Yes"  I  answered,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"And  I  resemble  your  brother?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  then,  don't  you  think  that  I  could  go 
home  with  you  tonight  and  pretend  I  am  your 
brother?    Think  how  happy  it  would  make  your 
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motlier,  ami  tlien  we  could  surely  find  some  way 
of  keeping  up  the  deception.    \\"\]\  you  let  me  do 
this  for  her. — and  you?"    And  after  a  breathless 
moment  I  whispered, 
-Yes." 

If  I  live  to  be  an  old.  old  lady  I  will  never  for- 
get how  that  young  man  ])ut  me  on  the  street 
car  and  paid  my  fare,  although  I  tried  to  pre- 
vent him  for  I  felt  sure  he  was  almost  destitute, 
his  clothes  were  so  shabby.  I  sneaked  in  the  side 
door  at  home,  mother  was  busy  helping  Katie  in 
the  kitchen  and  father  was  absorbed  in  his 
paper  by  the  living  room  fire,  so  nobody  heard 
me  come  in.  I  got  back  into  my  own  clothes  in 
a  perfect  daze,  my  head  was  full  of  my  story.  The 
plot  that  had  come  to  me  in  the  dough-nut  shop 
had  grown  to  life  size  proportions  and  I  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  back  to  the  newspaper  office. 
I  went  out  as  quietly  as  I  had  come  in  and  by 
dint  of  frantic  running  I  caught  a  street  car  that 
got  me  to  the  office  just  as  the  seven  o'clock 
whistles  were  blowing.  The  editor  was  raving,  but 
I  didn't  stop  to  pacify  him,  I  sat  down  at  my 
desk  and  typed  as  fast  as  my  fingers  could  go. 
I  didn't  have  to  write  that  story,  it  simply  wrote 
itself.  And  when  the  last  page  had  gone  to  the 
copy  desk  and  I  had  covered  up  my  typewriter 
and  put  on  my  hat  and  coat  ready  to  go  home  the 
editor  came  out  of  his  office  and  patted  me  on 
the  back  and  said, 

"(loo'  stuff.  Miss  Langdon !  Goo'  stuff,  great 
stufT!"  r.ut  I  didn't  care  what  he  said,  and  it 
didn't  make  me  the  least  bit  glad,  for  now  thai 
the  excitement  was  over  I  realized  for  the  first 
time  how  basely  I  had  deceived  that  young  man. 
1  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  how  he  would  wait  in 
the  cold  after  midnight  Mass  and  exjiect  to  meet 
mc  and  go  to  the  bedside  of  that  fictitious  dying 
parent  I  had  invented.  And  there  I  would  bi 
with  my  perfectly  healthy  and  happy  mother  and 
my  banker  father  who  only  let  me  work  on  tlic 
ncws|»aiKT  btcanse  it  was  good  literary  training! 
I  went  Ikmiic  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  and  crept  nj) 
lo  my  r<H»ni  to  get  rested  before  Mass.  I'.ut  1 
couMn't  rest,  he  was  so  wonderful  and  li.id  such 
Aad  brown  eyes,— and  I  had  lied  lo  him! 

Midnight  Mass  at  .Saint  Vincent's  chajjel  was 
ratluT  a  private  affair,  tlu-  congregation  consisted 
of  the  Sisters  an<l  nurses  and  a  very  few  friends 
ttf  the  Sisters.  So  you  can  imagine  that  my 
curiosity  wa-.  ar(nis«-d  by  the  presence  of  two 


strange  persons.  One  was  a  plump,  well-dressed 
lady  whom  I  judged  to  be  of  middle  age  although 
I  could  not  see  anything  but  her  back.  With  her 
was  a  young  man  whose  broad  shoulders  and 
dark  hair  seemed  vaguely  familiar.  However, 
even  strange  people  could  not  distract  my  mind 
from  the  awful  consciousness  of  my  guilt.  What 
would  I  do  when  I  met  him  after  Mass?  I  am 
afraid  I  didn't  do  much  praying  that  night,  but  I 
am  sure  the  Lord  understood.  At  last  the  fatal 
moment  came.  I  was  almost  afraid  to  leave  the 
chapel  but  of  course  I  had  to.  When  we  got  out 
in  the  big  front  hall  and  everyone  was  wishing 
everyone  else  a  merry  Christmas  I  kept  in  the 
background  and  tried  to  scrooge  in  behind  one 
of  the  big  rubber  plants  so  that  I  could  see 
without  being  seeti.  Just  as  I  reached  a  point 
of  vantage  the  strange  lady  who  had  excited  my 
curiosity  in  the  chapel  came  out,  and  to  my  great 
surprise  mother  rushed  up  to  her  and  they 
literally  fell  in  each  other's  arms  crying: 
"Lottie!" 

"Jean !"  And  then — the  young  man  whose 
shoulders  had  looked  so  familiar  came  out  of  the 
chai^el  too.  I  took  one  look  and  sat  down  weakly 
on  the  nearest  thing  (which  happened  to  be  the 
tul)  in  which  one  of  the  rubber  plants  were  em- 
bedded), for  he  was  the  young  man  of  the  pawn- 
shop and  he  had  on  a  fur-lined  overcoat! 

Well,  his  name  wasn't  ( leorge  at  all  but  Steven; 
and  his  mother  and  my  mother  were  school- 
mates, lie  had  been  abroad  for  five  years  study- 
ing art  and  had  come  back  to  settle  down  in  his 
mother's  old  home  town  (which  was  a  city.)  He 
had  rented  a  ])erfectly  lovely  Bohemian  sort  of  a 
studio  on  l-'irst  .Street  and  while  in  the  process 
of  getting  settled  he  discovered  that  he  had  for- 
gotten to  provide  himself  with  a  tack  hanmier. 
Without  waiting  to  put  on  his  overcoat  or  even 
ti>  take  oil  the  old  coat  he  was  wearing  to  work 
in  lie  had  come  around  the  corner  to  the  pawn- 
slio|)  in  hopes  that  there  might  be  a  tack  hammer 
in  the  conglomeration  of  utensils  on  display.  I 
don't  tliiid<  there  is  an\'lliing  mori'  to  tell,  -oh 
\cs,  .Steven,  (I  e;dl  liiin  that  now),  l<ee|)S  the 
nevvs|)aper  clipping  of  my  (  hrislmas  story  in 
his  upper,  left  hand,  inside  coat  pocket.  I  will 
never  write  another  story  liki'  that,  for  Annie 
Melrose  is  back  on  the  job  now  ;ind  besides  1  am 
only  going  to  work  until  the  lirst  of  May  because 
I  need  at  least  a  month  to  gt'l  my  trousseau 
ready. 


©des  ai}d  ©dd  ities 


TO  MY  PILLOW.  TO  A  SQUIRREL. 


Marguerite  Cline,  '21. 

I  AIL  to  the  geese  with  the  feathers! 
'    They're  dead  now  for  many  long  years, 
But  I  hope  they  are  happy  in  Geesedom 
For  they  must  have  been  perfect  old  dears. 

They  left  me  the  loveliest  present 

That  ever  a  sleepy  girl  had, 
And  though  it's  surely  not  pretty. 

On  a  cold  night  it  is  not  half  bad. 

The  dreams  that  it  makes  are  delightful 
And  it  is  so  soft  and  quite  warm. 

Oh,  nothing  can  equal  my  pillow, — 
Those  geese  deserve  heaven  of  corn. 


Mary  F.  Jones,  '21. 

LI. ML  to  thee,  thou  nocturnal  visitor, 
'  '    Each  night  when  most  I  want  to  sleep. 
Into   my   room   you   slyly  creep. 
Your  agility  is  quite  astounding 
From  chair  to  desk  you  go  a-bounding, 
You   sit  upon  the  chandelier 
Or  from  a  photograph  you  peer, 
I  know  not  from  whence  you  come,  nor  why, — 

Perhaps  it  is  you  heard  me  sigh, 
"Oh,  for  a  soft  squirrel  coat  I'd  die." 
But  please  forget  those  hasty  words 
If  pelt  by  pelt  it's  coming. 
No  longer  for  a  coat  I'd  die — 
.\  simple  choker  will  satisfy. 


TO  COLLATION. 

BURDINE  TOBIN,  '21. 

H\IL  to  thee. 
Collation ! 
You  have  saved  me 
From  starvation ; 
No  matter  what  you  be 

Bread  and  jam,  or  apple  pie 
You  look  good  to  me. 

You  save  my  life  at  ten  o'clock 
And  then  again  at  three 

Oh,  Collation- 
Hail  to  thee ! 


TO  MY  BED. 

Alice  Johnson,  '21. 

LJAIL  to  thee,  white  bed  of  mine. 
^  '    Minus  slat,  with  spring  so  weak. 

That  When  I  turn  does  crack  and  creak. 
Still,  how  I  love  thee,  bed  of  mine. 

Mornings  come  so  bleak  and  cold 
Dearest  then,  art  thou  to  my  heart ; 
Closing  the  window,  back  to  thy  arms  I  dart 

Knowing  the  warmth  that  they  hold. 

Summoning  bells   my  ears  annoy. 

Really  now  I  must  depart, 

Hastily  then  my  exit  I  start — 
But  soon  again  thy  comfort  I'll  enjoy. 


TO  THE  STUDY-HALL  PENCIL  SHARPENER. 

Josephine  Ryan,  '21. 

A  LL  hail,  O  ogre  of  cavernous  maw, 
■'^  Of  greedy  appetite. 
Of  crushing  jaw, 
All  hail! 

Full  many  a  foot  of  yellow  varnished  wood 

Enclosing  blackest  lead 

Have  I  in  sorrow  fed 
To  thee,  most  evil  one,  though  seeming  good. 

All  hail,  O  ogre  of  the  racuous  voice. 
Of  creaking  joints, 
Whom  ruin  date  rejoice, 
All  hail! 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

Of  the  making  of  resolutions  there  is  no  end. 
And  were  I  cynically  inclined,  I  might  add,  and  of 
the  breaking  of  them  the  same. 

But  the  special  season  devoted  most  exclusively 
to  resolutionizing  (or  should  I  say  revolutioniz- 
ing) is  Xew  Year's  Day. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  who  it 
was  that  inaugurated  this  habit  of  wholesale 
and  promiscuous  resolution  making  on  the  first  of 
January. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  sur- 
mise that  some  king  of  ancient  times,  after  a 
Ijarticularly  hilarious  New  Year's  Eve  festivity, 
awoke  the  following  morning  and  made  a  royal 
resolve,  and  then,  not  to  be  alone  in  his  misery, 
decreed  that  all  his  subjects  should  make  resolu- 
tions too.  And  from  then  on  the  custom  has  pre- 
vailed. 

Making  resolutions  is  easy  enough ;  breaking 
them  still  easier.  Iln  fact  the  only  difificulty  what- 
ever connected  with  resolutions  is  that  of  keeping 
them. 

Some  pco])le  make  too  many  good  resolutions  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  and  it  is  (|nilc  probable 
that  when  the  number  out  weighs  the  matter  the 
.31st  of  December  finds  that  most  of  the  laudal)le 
rcsohitions  have  suffered  a  natural  <kath.  Indeed 
it  is  rather  an  achievement  to  have  ke])t  a  reso- 
lution a  whole  year  without  making  the  slightest 
crack  in  it. 

There  is  <>u\y  one  sure  way  <>{  not  breaking 
resolutions  and  that  is  not  to  make  any.  I'.nt 
most  t,{  us  have  sufTiciciit  s|)<)rling  sjjirit  to  make 
a  few  resolutions  each  January  1st,  and  some  tlicrc 
are  whr)  cvet)  have  sufficient  courage  and  will 
jx.'.ver  to  1<>(|,  ilu-rn 


NEW   YEAR'S  RESOLUTIONS. 

Make  a  New  Year's  resolution.  Make  it  to 
keep  but  not  to  advertise.  Don't  tell  your  friends 
you  are  going  to  stop  talking  in  the  halls  as  your 
new  resolution.  Just  stop  talking.  Let  your  reso- 
lution be  one  to  your  own  self  and  not  to  the 
college  department. 

Don't  make  a  useless  resolution.  Make  one 
that  you  are  likely  to  keep.  Correct  a  predomi- 
nant fault.  Some  folks  allow  themseb'es  lapses 
from  the  good  resolutions  for  special  occasions. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  compromise  but  not  good 
for  the  resolution.  Don't  make  conditional  reso- 
lutions. 

Make  one  good,  worth  while  resolution  and  con- 
sider it  due  your  self-respect  to  keep  it. 


WINTER  SPORTS  AT  S.  M.  C. 

For  the  girl  who  likes  sports,  St.  Mary's  in 
winter  of¥ers  a  wide  variety,  skating,  coasting, 
snowball-fights  and  for  the  indoor  girl  gymnastics 
of  every  sort  topped  ofif  by  basketball  for  the 
person  who  likes  strenuous  exercise. 

There  is  nothing  more  appealing  than  a  wide, 
white  expanse  of  snow  and  a  really  good  stretch 
of  ice  for  clinking  ice  skates  with  a  big  bon-fire 
to  get  warm  by.  Although  St.  Mary's  has  not 
had  a  hockey  team  for  some  years  nor  skating 
races,  with  a  little  "pep"  and  some  management 
the  enthusiasts  could  easily  be  banded  together 
for  some  organized  outdoor  sport  and  there  are 
high  holies  of  it  if  the  winter  proves  long  and 
cold.  Sleigh  ride  parties  and  snow-fights  have 
always  been  popular  and  even  the  old  folk  game 
"I-'ox  and  Geese"  finds  its  place  in  the  wide 
smooth  spots  on  the  campus.  Tlic  outdoor  sports 
are  many  l)Ul  we  liope  for  even  more. 

Iki.sketball  holds  high  j)lace  in  the  indoor  inter- 
ests. Every  scheduled  interclass  game  finds  a 
])acked  gymnasium  and  even  practice  draws  in- 
terested spectators.  Class  competition  is  keen  and 
the  ("ollege  and  Academy  Ixilli  have  their  cham- 
l)i()n  teams.  Tliere  will  also  I)e  a  clash  for  the 
school  cliampionslii|).  At  presi'Ut  it  looks  as 
tliongli  the  .Seniors  will  gel  the  titU'  for  the  most 
hotly  contested  game  of  the  season  with  its  class 
colors,  songs,  ])osters  and  mascots  has  been  played 
with  a  17-14  victory  for  the  upper  classmen. 
(  )llier  }4;iines  of  interest  will  \)v  the  .Sophomore, 
I  bird   /\c.  clash  and  the  hreshmen-Sophomore 
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trial  which  all  goes  to  show  that  the  girls  of  S. 
M.  C.  are  just  as  keen  and  interested 
as  are  their  famous  brothers  at  N.  D. 


METAMORPHOSES. 

Ovid  advertised  them :  schoolgirls  perpetuate 
them.  We  defy  you  to  show  us  another  class  of 
being  so  volatile  and  so  adaptable  as  the  maiden 
at  boarding  school.  After  a  few  weeks,  she  ac- 
quires, in  the  early  morning  hours,  the  speed  and 
other  general  characteristics  of  the  fire-horse.  Af- 
ter this  startling  metamorphosis  has  served  its  pur- 
pose— to  get  her  to  morning  prayer  on  time,  even 
occasionally  sans  elaborate  coiffure  or  collar  and 
cuffs, — she  resumes  her  wonted  identity.  In  class 
she  assumes  either  the  contemplative  or  the  som- 
nolent attitude.  At  collation  she  reminds  us  of 
the  primordial  amoeba.  Seriously,  however,  this 
adaptability  is  one  of  her  greatest  advantages.  She 
must  needs  be  a  resourceful  pilot  to  steer  her 
bark  for  four  years  in  the  shadow  of  that  lower- 
ing \'esuvius  English,  at  last  trimming  her  sails 
anxiously  between  the  Scylla  of  Ethics  and  the 
Charj'bdis  of  Philosophy.  And  if  her  chamelon- 
like  activities  are  at  times  ill-advised,  let  us  hope 
that  this  will  finally  be  compensated  for  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  her  mind  from  a  "tabula  rasa" 
into  a  knowing  agent  and  of  herself  from  a  girl 
as  such  to  a  bachelor  of  science,  of  philosophy,  or 
of  arts. 


PUNCTUATION. 

There  is  an  art, — I  use  the  word  advisedly  and 
with  due  deliberation, — an  art,  I  repeat,  which 
consists  in  the  placing  of  certain  infinitesimal 
dots  and  dashes  so  as  to  make  "litercher"  out 
of  an  otherwise  rather  unintelligible  assemblage 
of  words.  Punctuation  is  the  spice  of  the  written 
page ;  as  salt  to  celery  and  sage  to  the  Christmas 
turkey  so  is  the  comma  to  the  sentence  and  the 
period  to  the  paragraph.  There  is  a  fish-story 
of  ancient  vintage  which  recounts  the  strange  per- 
formance of  an  author  who  wrote  an  entirely 
unpunctuated  book  and  inserted  as  an  appendix 
several  pages  of  commas,  periods,  et  cetera  ad 
infinitum.  "Fit  to  be  tied"?  No  doubt  he  was, 
but  after  all  he  was  not  so  very  much  different 
from  the  vast  assemblage  of  people  who  live  book 
after  book  of  unpunctuated  existence,  deeming  it 
sufificient  to  run  in  an  occasional  page  of  unleav- 


ened periods  and  commas  and  the  bretliren  there- 
of. Now  levity  is  the  punctuation  of  life  to  my 
way  of  thinking.  The  perfect  day  is  commaed 
with  smiles,  perioded  with  laughs,  and  semi- 
coloned  with  cheerful  grins.  By  themselves  the 
cheerful  coterie  is  as  inane  and  wearisome  as  the 
punctatory  appendix  before  mentioned.  Inserted 
with  care  and  discretion  they  transform  existence 
into  living.  Then  here's  a  New  Year's  resolution 
for  everybody,  everywhere : — Let  tliere  be  no 
page  of  1921  without  its  punctuation. 


CURRENT  POETRY  REVIEW 

Josephine  Ryan,  '21. 

The  Crib  of  Bethlehem  is  in  our  very  midst, 
did  we  but  know  to  stretch  our  hand  we  might 
touch  not  only  the  rough  straw,  but  even  the 
rose-petal  softness  of  a  tiny  hand.  Not  a  few 
of  the  December  poets  seem  to  have  written 
under  the  spell  of  the  magic  touch,  out  of  them 
all  I  think  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  writing  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  succeeds  best.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  she  speaks  through  the  Hps  of  a  little 
child  and  thus  comes  very  near  to  that  Child  of 
the  Bethlehem  cave.  At  any  rate  "Christmas 
^Morning"  is  the  most  fragrant  blossom  in  Miss 
Roberts'  "Child  Garland." 

"If  this  were  very  long  ago 
And  Bethlehem  were  here  today," 

— this  is  the  whole  theme  of  the  poem.  The 
patient  cows,  the  clacking  hens ;  the  sweet  mother 
Mary,  the  Little  Jesus, — they  are  all  here.  And 
who  can  doubt  but  that  the  treasures  borne  by 
the  Wise  Men  were  no  more  welcome  than  the 
visit  of  the  child  who  tiptoed  in  so  softly  and 
whose  first  impulse  was, 

"  to  kiss  His  little  hand 

And  touch  His  hair." 

With  her  usual  felicity  of  expression  Laura 
Spencer  Porter  w-rites  of : 

"Casper,  Melchior,  Balthazar,"  and  the  three 
names  set  the  melodious  swing  of  the  whole 
poem.  The  gems  and  gold  were  not  the  only 
gifts  brought  that  night,  she  says,  one  shepherd 
left  his  cup,  another  his  coat  and  crook,  and  the 
one, 

"Who  had  carried  a  lamb  across  the  wild, 
Left  that  as  a  gift  for  the  Holy  Child." 

.And  whatever  gift  pleased  the  dear  blessed 
mother  or  St.  Joseph  best,  we  may  be  sure : 
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"That  this  little  Lord  Jesus  preferred  the  lamb." 

We  have  roamed  the  Elysium  enough,  where 
shall  we  rest?  The  answer  is  easy,  in  '"The  Lit- 
tle House  of  Christmas."  and  we  shall  find  it, 
"Halfway  'twixt  the  highway  of  Remember  and  Forget." 
an  unstinted  fancy  and  a  heart  full  of  joy 
of  Vuletide  have  built  this  house. 

"Holy-decked  and  sweet  with  fir, 
And  hung  with  mistletoe" 

To  be  Sternly  practical  we  must  locate  the 

little    house  in  the  December  Scribncr's  and 

this  is  true  inasmuch  as  Martha  Haskell  Clark's 

poem  is  printed  there:  But  for  the  real  "Little 

House  of  Christmas,"  no  one  can  find  it  unless 

he  looks  in  his  own  heart. 

Clara  Se  Legue,  '21. 
The  current  poetry  offered  in  December  maga- 
zines presents  a  pleasing  variety  in  subject  and  in 
treatment.  In  Scribncr's  for  December  is  a  poem 
of  short  compass  which  calls  to  one's  mind  every- 
thing that  is  holy  and  tender,  everything  that  is 
wistful  and  sad  about  the  greatest  feast  of  the 
year, — the  "Little  House  of  Christmas"  by  Mar- 
tha Haskell  Clark.  It  is  an  idyllic  jMcture,  half 
allegory,  half  fact  poised  "between  the  high- 
ways of  Remember  and  Forget."  Each  word  is 
frought  with  meaning  and  with  memory ;  the 
Little  House  is  set  in  its  storni-bloun  wliite 
lane,  and  its  guests, — 

"Silk  and  velvet  mantled  Hopes  rub  elbows  side  l)y  side 
With  little,  tattered,  beggared  Dreams  that  crept  in 
wistful-eyed."  , 

Can  any  imagery  be  more  ex(iuisile,  more  sym])a- 

thetic?    The  author  has  penetrated  beneath  the 

veneer  that  custom  has  forced  over  the  greatest 

(>i  days,  has  forced  the  reader  to  come,  as  an 

eager  child,  out  of  the  gusty  storm,  and  across  the 

lintcl-stone  of  the  "Liltk-  House  of  Ciiristmas," 

her  dream  and  her  creation. 

F^ura  Spencer  I'orler,  in  her  poem  "  The  (iifl," 

which  ajjpears  in  .  Uluittic  Mo)ilhly  for  December, 

evinces  a  delightful  aj)])reciation  of  ciiildliond. 

The  |KKTii  is  simple  in  diction,  written  in  con]) 

lets,  as  artless  as  it  is  sincere.    It  tells  of  the 

Rifts  of  the  Wise  Men,  and  then  of  the  offerings 

of  the  shephcnis,  one  of  whom  brought  a  Iamb. 

The  i>f>el  thinks  (hat  Mary  might  have  liked  a 

Hem,  ami  that  grKid  St.  Joseph  nuist  have  been 

pteafted  with  the  gold,  but    an<l  (his  she  says  is 

l)r)'on<l  a  dotiht-  the  litde  Jesus  likerl  best  of  all 

the  laml». 


In  the  Century  of  the  month,  Cale  Young 
Rice  has  a  poem  of  singular  appeal,  called  "The 
Great  Seducer."  The  rhythm,  in  the  first  place, 
is  unusually  well  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  poem, 
and  the  subject  is  one  that  finds  an  answering 
resjionse  in  many  hearts.  The  theme  is  man's 
age-did,  restless  yearning  for  something  he 
knows  not.  Cale  Young  Rice  takes  the  sea  as 
the  symbol  of  all  this  desire.  It  draws  a  man 
from  home,  family,  prosperity,  and  sends  him 
forth  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth ;  and  his 
reward  is  disillusionment. 

Alice  Johnson^  '21. 

The  Current  Poetry  section  in  the  Literary  Di- 
gest for  December  is  devoted  to  poems 
of  national  problems.  Among  the  poems  we 
find  "Armistice  Days'"  an  anonymous  poem  from 
the  .  Inicriean  Legion  JVeekly.  It  compares  Armi- 
stice day  of  1918  to  that  of  1920  using  the  de- 
scriptive language  of  the  American  "doughboy." 
It  merely  suggests  the  memories  that  came  to  each 
soldier  who  was  "overthere."  I  think  that  this 
quotes  it  better  than  if  the  author  had  written  of 
his  own  memories. 

Anotlier  of  these  poems  is  "Armistice  Night- 
1920"  by  Curtis  Wheeler,  written  in  the  most 
vivid  descriptive  diction.  Tlie  five  verses  are 
addressed  to  the  heroes  who  fell  in  the  great  war. 
The  rest  is  a  plea  for  the  living  not  to  forget  the 
sacrifice  they  have  made.  This  poem  brings  out 
the  awful  truth  that  in  this  rushing,  bustling 
America  we  have  almost  forgotten  that  two  years 
ago  men  were  laying  down  their  lives  for  us. 

"Can   we  stand  whole  before  a  crackling  fire — 
We,  who  have  gone  in  peace  a  year  and  a  year, 
Singing  and  jesting,  working  again  for  hire — 
Deaf  to  the  message  they  would  have  us  hear? 
*  * 

The  cold  r;iin  falls  in  I'rancc  !  Ah,  send  anew 
■j'lie  s])iril  th.it  muc  llamed  as  high  and  bright, 
Wlu'U,  liy  yiiiir  .t;r;ivos,  we  l)ade  you  lirave  adieu, 
When  'i'.ips  hii-w  so  inncli  more  than  just 
•(iood  nigiit.'  " 

".S;iiil;i  ( 'l;nis'  I'laii"  1)\-  l';uiliiie  i'raiiccs  Cam]) 
ill  llie  I. tidies'  Ihniie  .luiinitil  is  a  nu"rry  lilllc 
lib  selling  fmlli  .Saiila  Clans'  |il;m  for  \)yn{\[  shar- 
ing. He  asks  each  of  I  lie  rirli  liovs  and  girls  lo 
sli.-irc  his  many  gifts  with  llic  poor  cliildrcii.  Such 
|iliras(s  as  "his  liiitlnii  of  a  misc"  .t^ivcs  the  pociii 
the  true  Saiila  (  l.ans  s|iirit.  "D  for  dnlls",  "K 
fi f  ribbons  ;inil  r.altlis"  make  il  similar  to  a 
iiiiiscry  rliyinc  .and  adds  a  swinging,  svviflly  mov- 
ing rhyl hill  lo  il . 
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NOTES. 


— There  are  two  kinds  of  sympatliy !  sympathy 
deserved  and  sympathy  misplaced.  We  will  not 
say  to  which  class  belongs  the  sympathy  extended 
to  the  holiday  "stay-overs"  by  their  departing 
friends;  we  will  leave  that  classification  to  the 
readers  and  as  an  aid  present  the  following  facts 
gleaned  from  various  sources. 

— The  "Saint  Mary's  Special''  had  scarcely 
left  South  Bend  before  the  fifteen  collegians  who 
"vacationed"'  at  Saint  Mary's,  were  deep  in  the 
mysteries  of  Christmas  shopping.  Dinner  at 
Robertson's,  mid-afternoon  lunch  at  the  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  last  stop  at  the  Diana  proved  that 
higher  education  had  had  no  injurious  effect  up- 
on certain  appetites.  There  is  little  to  be  said 
of  the  days  before  Christmas,  there  were  great 
quantities  of  tissue  paper  and  ribbon  in  evidence, 
and  much  weighing  of  packages  in  the  post- 
office. 

— Midnight  jNIass  broke  the  long  silence  of 
Advent  w^ith  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  "Adeste 
Fidelis."  The  glory  of  Bethlehem  lived  again  and 
made  holy  the  day  of  days  with  its  repeated 
Masses  celebrated  at  an  altar  beside  which  was 
erected  a  miniature  Crib. 

— The  twenty-seventh  was  the  occasion  of  a 
delightful  supper-party,  planned  and  served  by 
two  loyal  friends  of  the  girls.  Card  parties  were 
next  numbered  on  the  program.  The  collegians 
entertained  the  academics,  which  courtesy  was 
returned  a  few  evenings  later.  A  rare  privilege 
was  aflfored  seven  of  the  college  girls,  permission 
to  attend  "Spring  Time  in  Mayo"  with  Fiske 
O'Hara  in  the  leading  role.  Miss  Elinor  Herring 
very  kindly  acted  as  chaperon.  An  additional 
pleasure  due  to  the  weather,  made  the  ride  to 
and  from  town  a  real  moon-light  and  snow- 
crystal  treat. 

— The  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  beautiful 
ceremony  of  Religious  Reception  and  Profession 
made,  January  6th,  a  memorable  day.  As  for  the 
other  days  of  Xmas  vacation,  no  one  seems  to 
know  where  they  went.  Shopping  trips  and  mati- 
nee parties  and  other  festivities,  made  possible 
by  generously  accorded  permissions,  filled  every 
moment  that  might  possibly  have  been  lonesome. 

— Taking  it  all  in  all,  there  was  only  one  regret- 
able  day  in  the  entire  three  weeks,  and  that  was 
Jan.  11th,  the  day  vacation  ended. 


— Because  of  illness,  Ruth  Healy,  '21,  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  was  unable  to  meet  with  the  class 
on  Jan.  12.  We  hope  for  her  speedy  recovery 
and  an  early  return  to  St.  Mary's  where  an 
eager  welcome  awaits  her. 

— Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  "Ex- 
pedition" which  returned  from  the  South,  the 
climate  of  Texas  must  be  an  exceedingly  health- 
ful one. 

■ — The  Misses  Nancy  Daly  and  Ada  Costello 
were  welcomed  visitors  during  the  holidays. 

— ^On  Dec.  19,  the  Fourth  Academics  entertain- 
ed the  student  body  with  a  delightful  play.  Much 
talent  was  shown  and  great  credit  is  due  to 
the  members  of  the  class,  who  proved  themselves 
clever  playwrights. 

— Dame  Rumor  has  among  her  items  a  bob- 
sled party  for  the  collegiates  in  the  near  future. 
We  are  hoping  that  there  is  good  foundation  for 
the  rumor. 

— One  of  the  record  breaking  occurances  of 
year,  which  has  it  over  past  years,  is  the  un- 
usually large  number  of  girls  who  returned 
promptly  Tuesday,  Jan.  11.  The  following 
morning  all  were  in  readiness  with  their  newly- 
formed  resolutions,  indicated  by  the  earnestness 
with  which  studies  were  resumed. 

— Kathryn  Marie  Zimmer  (Mrs.  Dwight 
Elmer  Williams  of  Omaha)  is  the  only  "holiday 
bride"  for  1920  on  St.  Mary's  list.  Hearty  wishes 
for  a  long  life  of  blessings  is  our  response  to  the 
announcement  of  her  marriage  on  Dec.  31. 

— Lake  Marian  is  a  most  popular  winter  resort, 
skating  there  is  unmarred  by  fear  of  an  unex- 
pected dip  into  the  depths. 

— With  mid-term  examinations  over  and  the 
opening  of  the  second  semester,  the  class  of  '21 
will  begin  to  realize  how  very  near  is  the  end  of 
their  school  days  and  the  dawning  of  responsibil- 
ity which  awaits  their  entrance  into  the  social 
world. 


— St.  Mary's  extends  loving  sympathy  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Sheiber  on  the  death  of  her  beloved 
mother. 
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ST.    MARY'S  CHIMES 


RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIES. 
Jan.  6,  1921. 


With  the  solemn  commemoration  of  the  feast 
of  the  Epiphany, — the  coming  of  the  Wise  Men 
from  the  East  to  lay  their  gifts  at  the  feet  of  the 
new  born  King — twenty-four  young  women  were 
invested  in  the  Habit  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  and  fifteen  Novices  made  their  final  dedi- 
cation to  the  service  of  God  by  pronouncing  per- 
petual vows. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Comiuunity 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto.  It  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Herman  Joseph 
Alerding,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  His 
Lordship  was  assisted  by  the  Yery  Rev.  Charles 
L.  O'Donnell,  C.  S.  C,  Provincial  of  the  Holy 
Cross  Order  at  Notre  Dame. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies.  Solemn  Mass, 
Coram  Episcopo.  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam R.  Connor.  C.  S.  C,  with  the  Revs.  Paul 
Smith  of  Chicago,  and  Robert  Ilalpin  of  Kendal- 
ville,  Ind.,  as  deacons  of  honor ;  the  Rev.  Francis 
Wenninger,  C.  S.  C.  as  deacon  of  the  Mass ; 
the  Rev.  John  Margraf,  C.  S.  C,  as  subdeacon 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C.  as  Master 
of  Ceremonies. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Steinbach,  C.  SS.  R.  of  Kansas 
City,  who  conducted  the  preparatory  eight-day 
retreat,  delivered  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Religious  Life.  Father  Stein- 
bach's  chosen  text,  "I  have  found  him  wliom 
my  soul  loveth  ;  I  have  held  liini  and  I  will  not 
let  him  go,"  epitomizcfl  the  high  desire  of  a  re- 
ligious as  she  i)ronounces  pcr])etual  vows^  by 
which  she  voluntarily  cc^nsecrates  her  entire  days, 
thenceforth,  to  the  service  of  (iod. 

Music  for  the  Reception  and  the  .Mass  wa-. 
rendered  by  St.  Mary's  Choir. 

Among  those  j)resenl  in  the  sanctuary  were: 
Very  Rev.  J.  J.  I'rench,  W.  1'.  Lennartz,  I'.  11. 
Dolan,  '1".  Kearney,  W.  I'xjlger,  VV.  R.  Lavin,  1'. 
J.  Ilaggerly.  \V.  ]'.  Corcoran,  J.  i'.uyU-,  W.  II. 
Malimy,  R.  J.  Collentine,  15.  Mulley,  C.  Ilagcrty, 
J.  L.  Carrico,  J.  O  llara,  J.  Dcvcrs,  J.  Scherer, 
of  Notre  Ihnnc.  Indiana;  ami  Rev.  T,  E.  Dillon, 
Mi»hawaka,  Indiana;  Revs.  S.  M,  Ryan,  Macomb. 


Illinois;  J.  M.  Schmitz,  Union  City,  Indiana;  J. 
A.  Lyon,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana;  V.  O'Brien,  Men- 
dota,  Illinois  ;  J.  B.  Wakefer,  LaPorte,  Indiana. 

The  young  women  who  received  the  Holy 
I  labit  are : 

Miss  Margaret  Murray,  Kings  County,  Ireland,  Sister 
M.  Eutropia;  Miss  Catherine  Artarey,  Chicago,  Illiaois, 
Sister  M.  John  Bernard;  Miss  Josephine  Patrick,  San 
I'^rancisco,  California,  Sister  M.  Francis  Rita  Charles; 
Miss  Dorothy  Reagan,  Huntington,  Indiana, 
Sister  M.  Florentia ;  Miss  Thelma  Hoeny,  Dallas, 
Texas,  Sister  M.  Agatha;  Miss  Mary  E.  Radebaugh, 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  Sister  M.  Ellen,  Miss  Dorothy  Witt- 
nian,  St.  Mary's,  Penna.,  Sister  M.  Catherine  Aurelia; 
Miss  Margaret  Mullen,  Bangor,  New  York,  Sister  M. 
Teresa  Aniata;  Miss  Anna  Paunicka,  Cheevnic,  Austria 
Hungary,  Sister  Agnes  Imelda;  Miss  M.  Grace  Sample, 
San  Francisco,  California,  Sister  M.  of  the  Passion; 
Miss  Ethcleen  Hanagan,  Palmyra,  New  York,  Sister  M. 
Elisavctta  ;  Miss  Ruth  A.  Weber,  Union  City,  Indiana, 
Sister  M.  Lucille;  Miss  Marjorie  Bannin,  Danville, 
Illinois,  Sister  M.  Jane  Robert;  Miss  Olive  Tyers, 
Stratford,  Ont.  Can.,  Sister  M.  Margaret  Anne;  Miss 
Ruth  Campbell.  Los  .-Xngeles,  Calif.,  Sister  M.  Diomede; 
Miss  Lorctta  O'SulIivan.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Sister  M. 
John  Josc])b  :  Miss  Mary  Purman,  Waynesburg,  Penna., 
Sister  M.  Josephus:  Miss  Clara  Schwind,  South  Rend. 
Indiana,  Sister  M.  Helen  Joseph;  Miss  Kathleen  Mc- 
.'\rdlc,  County  Monahan,  Ireland,  Sister  M.  Anna 
Patrice:  Miss  .'\gnes  Connelly,  Salamanca,  New  York, 
Sister  .M.  Ruth  Dolores;  Miss  Edith  Daly,  Philo.  Illi- 
nois, Sister  M.  Agnes  Regina ;  Miss  Gertrude  Zills,  San 
I'rancisco,  Calif.,  Sister  M.  Gertrude  Louise;  Miss  Mil- 
dred M.  Heneghan,  Peoria,  Illinois,  Sister  M.  Lea 
James. 

Profession  of  per])elual  vows  was  made  by: 

Sister  M.  Leonita,  Sister  M.  Rosella,  Sister  M.  Anna 
Regin.i,  Sister  M.  Archangel,  Sister  M.  Annunciation, 
Sister  M.  I'.Iis.i'  Maria.  Sister  M.  Maria  Luisa,  Sister  M. 
Carniencita,  Sister  M.  Angelista,  Sister  M.  Aiuadco, 
Sister  M.  Loretella,  Sister  M.  Geneveva,  Sister  M. 
Ligiiorius,    Sister    M.    Liiciana,    Sister   M.  Martialis, 

I 'rdccdiiig  llic  ceremony  at  church  lirsl  vows 
were  made  by  : 

Sister  Alice  Marie,  Sister  M.  I'.vangel,  Sister  M.  Char- 
lotte, Sister  M.  Clarice,  Sister  M.  Dorothy,  Sister  M. 
(  landiiic,  Sister  M.  Anne  Gertrude,  Sister  M.  Teresina., 


O'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
inporters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

\>  makr  and  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  goodn  required  by  diflPerent 
ReiiKious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Lake,  Union  iind  Engic  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

11  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

"Prompt  —  Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  —  5500 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

nietal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

(LINGELc^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

liver  Opera  House  BIdg.    Personal  Attention 

offi^.       Home  5842                    ,     Home  5702 
O*^"       Bell  886                             Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 

Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Prie.sts'  Albs,                 Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettns,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

HE  1.  W.   LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend, Ind. 

0""CE  Residence 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEIS'D,  INDIANA. 

M.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg..  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St..  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalog-ue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Belter  Floral  ic 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  . 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the 
131  North  Michigan  Street 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  ConfedioT 

We  make  the  beat 
The})' II  stand  the  teat 

THE  PHILADELPHi 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


The  White  House 
washington 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 


I  am  pleased  to  .know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued 
tliroughout  the  war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  will  permit,  there  should  be 
no  falling  off  in  attendance  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  afifecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our 
national  welfare  and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  of 
tiic  highest  and  most  thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After 
tlie  war  there  will  be  urgent  need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of 
industrial,  commercial,  social  and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  in- 
telligence and  preparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  people.  /  would  therefore  urge 
tlutt  the  people  continue  to  give  generous  support  to  their  schools  of  all  grades 
and  that  the  schools  adjust  themselves  as  xvisely  as  possible  to  the  nezv  conditions 
to  the  end  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity  for  education  because 
of  the  war  and  that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened  as  it  can  only  be  through 
the  right  education  of  all  its  people. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WOODROW  WII.SON. 

Hr)N.  Fkankmn  K.  Lank, 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 


'Mirror"  Candle*  sold  her*  exclusively. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  M  EYER  &  SON 

Opposite  PostofRce, 
116-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  RKND.  IND. 
BOTH      PHONBS  SBB 

Darlra    Laondrr    Co„    2349-Sl  Cottas* 
UroTc  Ave.,  C^hlraxo,  Phone 
Calamet  1»70. 


Frank 
Mayr 

Sc  Sons 

Jewelers 

Established 
1873 


Store 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Measure 


Jf>tin  II.  KM.Ifl.  Opiomrtrtat. 

til.   J     M.   H.  Ji.ilMln». 
n„nth    n»nd.  Indiana. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 
115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 


ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TO  SE 
And  I 
TO  EAT 


5ELLTHE  ) 
It  Tastes  the  I 
EATTHE  \ 


J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Home  Phone  966 


Bell  Phone  602 


National  Grocer  Co, 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENU  INDIANA 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

HullderB  of  ref rljcnrators  of 
all  styles  for  all  purposes. 
CataloKs  and  estimates  free. 

067  Mill  StrMt,  KE3NDAL.L.VILIiB,  IIVD. 


Eyes  Examined 

(iIhiiacii  I'roprrly  FiKcd 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

orric.iAN.s 
2.10  S.  Mich.  Si. 

K.I.  I'XtO         llolh  I'h.inr. 


Electric 
Apph 


lances 


Are  most  convenient  and  econooa, 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  di  tj 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  » 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Elecic 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  C(, 

63  Commercial  Street.  BOSTON, 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Established  m 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sam 
Mustard,  Pork  and  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc 

LOUISVILLB.  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  an 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St  and  Colfax  lU 
Bell  Phones  Homo  Phon 

614  661S 
22  6023 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERV:i 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Manrifo 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  aii(SO< 
for  each  additional  Pas.senger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  PasKC* 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  fo  tl 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasoneK 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg,  o 

Office:— Yard  and  Mill.  S.  Mlcl* 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  S  i«l 
South  liend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourtliun 
Union  Sts.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone.  1474  Bell  PhontI* 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

rONTRACTOn,  DBOORATOB  A  I 
PAINTBR 

820  BAST  COLFAX 


Hollingsworth-Turner  (|. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ice 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Mold 

831  South  Main  St.    South  Bend-nd 
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HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature.  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
lence,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
echanical.  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
1  School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 


CATALOGUES    OX    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


ST.  MARY'S  CHIMES 


CHIMES  ARE  SWEET   WHEN   THE  METAL  IS  SOUND 

Vol.  XXIX 

St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  February,  1 92 ! 
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THE  ST.  MARY'S  GIRL. 

Bernyce  B.\chtel,  '23. 

IF  you've  essayed  to  find  tiie  maid 
*    More  dear  than  all  the  rest, 
You'll  know  her  in  the  homage  paid 

By  all  who  know  her  best. 
You'll  tell  her  by  the  bonny  eye, 

Her  heart,  so  warm  and  true. 
But  first  of  all  you'll  know  her  by 

The  loyal  white  and  blue. 
Of  all  that's  best  from  East  to  West 

She  is  the  queen,  the  pearl. 
The  maid  to  whom  our  hearts  are  true, 

The  real  St.  Mary's  girl. 
Of  all  that's  best  from  East  to  We.st, 

She  is  the  queen,  the  pearl. 
The  maid  who  wears  the  White  and  Blue, 

The  true  St.  Mary's  Girl. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ROUSSEAU:  ITS 
SOURCES. 

Nellie  Lee  Holt,  '21. 

XTO  an  age  characterized  by  the  squalor  and 
restless  misery  of  the  discordant  masses  com- 
bined with  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  rulers,  came  a  genius  whose  para- 
doxical nature  added  but  one  more  element  to  the 
seething  fire  of  French  national  life  soon  to 
burst  through  the  hollow  shell  of  European  civil- 
ization. This  man  was  Jean  Jacque  Rousseau — 
he  who  fathered  modern  democracy  and  conse- 
crated his  whole  life  to  relentless  warfare  against 
the  ancient  regime.  Although  impractical,  incon- 
sistent, jealous,  suspicious,  fantastic,  almost  a 
lunatic,  and  doubtless  mad  at  times,  he  merits 
the  name  of  the  most  passionate  preacher  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  To  such  nature,  impres- 
sionable, sensitive  as  it  was,  the  condition  of 
France  would  necessarily  have  been  all  but  in- 
tolerable. He  found  discontent  in  every  degree. 
Those  who  then  represented  the  monarchy  had 
no  regard  for  the  common  people,  the  common 


weal, — no  regard  for  national  interests.  The  es- 
tablished institutions  of  government  were  not  in 
accord  with  the  demands  they  vainly  struggled  to 
meet.  The  frame  of  the  society  which  they  tried 
to  uphold  was  too  weak.  Under  Louis  XV.,  the 
military  prestige  of  France  did  not  exist.  What- 
ever needed  public  service  was  neglected.  The 
clergy  were  at  variance  with  their  superiors  be- 
cause they  recognized  the  corruption  existant. 
The  arrogance,  conceipt,  insolence,  and  contemptu- 
ousness  of  the  nobility  was  without  equal.  Ex- 
travagance and  immorality  were  the  rule  of  their 
artificial  society.  The  ignorance  and  listlessness 
of  the  common  people  made  the  condition  more 
tragic.  They  were  sorely  pressed  by  enormous 
taxes  from  which  they  never  received  benefit. 
Their  life  was  in  awful  poverty,  when  best  may 
breed  the  germs  of  insane  fanaticism  and  anar- 
chy. 

Of  such  a  piteous  state  of  life  and  of  such 
parentage  was  Rousseau.  He  was  born  in  Gen- 
eva, Switzerland,  in  1712,  the  son  of  a  watch- 
maker. There  his  j)ious  mother  carefully  trained 
him  in  the  religious  truths  and  principles  of  right 
living  which  he  theoretically,  if  not  actually,  fol- 
lowed all  his  life.  From  boyhood,  he  was  an 
outcast,  hunted  by  the  perilous  dogs  of  poverty. 
Against  them  he  rebelled  with  the  ferocity  that 
became  his  distinguishing  faith  and  ardor ;  never- 
theless, he  always  felt  a  deep  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  and  man.  While  he  lived  in  Geneva, 
he  was  in  the  Calvinistic  school  when  theological 
discussion  occupied  every  hour;  there  he  learned 
to  be  an  undaunted  logician.  With  a  character- 
istic fortitude,  he  followed  his  logic  wherever  it 
led  him.  It  led  him  into  inconsistency,  but  then 
he  ])r()foundly  established  himself. 

At  sixteen,  he  went  to  h>ance.  In  1741  he 
reached  I'aris  where  he  was  to  win  fame  first  by 
a  .system  of  musical  notation.  Several  disgusting 
love  afTairs  culminated  in  his  marriage  with 
Therese  le  \'assur,  an  utterly  illiterate,  vulgar 
girl  of  low  class.  As  soon  as  they  were  born,  he 
consigned  each  of  their  five  children  to  hospitals 
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tor  foundlings.  Neither  parent  ever  saw  one  of 
them  again. 

Rousseau's  music  talent  and  a  few  clever  dra- 
matic compositions  welcomed  him  in  liigh  society. 
He  was  amusing,  witty,  and  not  at  all  ordinary. 
This  excused  his  absolute  ignorance  of  the  usage 
of  that  polite  but  unsubstantial  society. 

One  day  he  was  dazzled  by  this  question, 
whether  the  advance  of  science  and  arts  has  con- 
tributed to  the  corruption  or  purification  of  mor- 
als. After  indescribable  bewilderment  during 
which  the  whole  imiverse  was  to  him  a  sea  of 
tormentings.  doubts  and  questionings,  he  launch- 
ed the  doctrines  of  his  ]iolitical  philosophy.  At 
first  they  were  fragile,  the  product  of  an  excited, 
radical  mind.  But  their  lucid  meaning  has  since 
tested  itself, — has  written  itself  in  the  annals  of 
all  succeeding  history. 

With  an  astounding  power  that  lay  in  his  orig- 
inal ability  to.  command  the  thoughts  of  others,  he 
set  about  to  arrest  and  excite  their  attention.  He 
sought  to  diagnose  the  horrible  dangers  that  were 
undermining  the  stability  of  France.  Poor  and 
obscure  as  he  was,  he  drove  his  weapons  with 
sureness.  and  into  the  very  heart  of  the  brilliant 
society  that  he  had  once  amused.  He  was  spirit- 
ualistic by  nature.  Consequently,  he  had  been 
repelled  by  an  innate  and  sincere  repugnance  for 
the  cynical  materialistic  elegance  which  he  had 
come  to  know  as  society.  The  social  code,  with 
its  illustrated  frivolity,  falsity,  immorality, 
gnawed  at  his  sensitive  mind  like  a  cancer.  He 
Ijclieved  that  they  had  been  caused  by  science 
and  arts.  .Against  the.se  then,  did  lie  turn  the 
tide  of  his  proix)sed  revf)!ution. 

"Man  is  born  free  but  is  every  where  in 
chains."  was  his  cry.  lie  saw  a  superficial 
society  made  corrupt  by  (he  vanity  of  op])ressive 
convention.  He  worshi|)i)cd  nature  because  it 
jjointed  out  man's  rational  path— the  cfxmmon  vo- 
catk.n  of  manhfKxl.  He  believed  that  .swiety  and 
the  govenunent  were  purely  the  fault  with  what- 
rvcr  was  amiss  with  F-'rancc.  and  he  dreamed  of 
the  time  when  idleness,  luxury,  convention  and 
artificiality  should  disappear.  ff)r  then  would  man 
Ik  happy  and  virtuous. 

To  him.  the  unlettered  peasant  was  superior  to 
Hit  man  of  culture  because  he  alone  retained  the 
natural  g'^nlnos  of  heart  an<l  <lisai.pn.vc. I  sr.ri;i| 


inequality.  Although  he  believed  that  the 
growth  of  knowledge  and  the  refinement  of  life 
had  made  man  untrue  to  his  natural  vocation,  he 
would  not  have  him  return  to  primal  barbarism. 
In  this  admonition,  especially,  he  is  generally  mis- 
understood. 

He  wrote  this  to  King  Stanislaus,  "I^^et  us 
guard  against  concluding  that  we  must  now  burn 
all  Hbraries  and  pull  down  the  tmiversities  and 
academies ;  we  should  only  plunge  Europe  once 
more  into  barbarism,  and  morals  would  gain  no- 
thing by  it  In  vain  would  you  aspire  to 

destroy  the  source  of  evil ;  in  vain  would  you  re- 
move the  elements  of  vanity,  indolence  and  lux- 
ury ;  in  vain  would  you  even  bring  men  back  to 
that  primal  equality,  the  preserver  of  innocence 

and  the  source  of  all  virtue  There  is  no 

remedy  now,  save  some  great  revolution  

Let  us,  then,  leave  the  sciences  and  arts  to 
assuage,  in  some  degree,  the  ferocity  of  the  men 

they  have  corrupted  The  enlightenment  of 

the  wicked  is  .less  to  be  feared  than  his 

brutal  stupidity." 

However,  the  yearning  of  the  age,  the  intellec- 
tual Hfe  of  which  assailed  all  that  is  sacred  with 
sneers,  caused  this  misinterpretation  of  Rous- 
seau's teachings.  Although  he  was  conscious  that 
the  society  of  France  was  deteriorating  with  the 
decay  of  its  artificial  structure,  he  believed  that 
the  return  to  primal  savagery  would  be  not  only 
impossible  but  wrong.  The  develoi>ment  of  man's 
natural  endowments  was,  then,  a  duty  and  a  ne- 
cessity. True,  the  development  had  so  far  been 
in  the  wrong  direction, — hence  had  come  the 
wretchedness. 

.\nd  so  he  diagnosed  the  complex  sham  he 
called  r-'rcnch  society.  Of  course  to  diagnose 
is  difi'erent  than  to  cure,  but  in  establishing  a 
cause  for  the  result  of  his  cHagnose,  he  prescribed 
a  cure. 

This  prescribed  cure  consistently  represented 
the  movement  tending  to  establish  individualism 
in  religion,  ])hiloso])hy,  and  politics — while  at  the 
same  time  il  uncompromisingly  o])poses  it.  The 
neucieiis  nf  ihc  cure  lies  with  the  cau.se  of  the 
disease.  i  hc  l)eginning  of  the  degeneration  of 
(lie  s(K-iety  Rousseau  held  to  be  the  creation  of 
l)r()|)erly.  'I'hc  result  of  this  was  liie  division 
of  laI)or.  f(.rni;itii.n  of  classes,  and,  lastly,  the 
/luakcniiig  of  all  evil  passions. 
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He  proposed  a  [xilitical  constitution  granting 
perfect  freedom  of  personal  action  but  all  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  equality  of  right>. 
He  required  the  education  and  (levelo])ment  of 
each  individual  in  order  to  allow  the  unrestrained 
unfolding  of  every  natural  endowment.  The  fun- 
damental idea  of  this  constitution  was  that  the 
leaders  should  exercise  the  power  which  the  peo- 
ple delegated  to  them,  and  whicli  the  peo|)le  could 
limit,  enlarg-e  or  abolisli.  Directly,  the  people 
should  ratify  every  law.  Rei)resentatives  ulti- 
niatelv  destroyed  their  democracy.  Authority  he 
believed  to  spring  from  the  people  alone,  and  only 
when  they  acted  in  their  collective  capacity.  In 
this  doctrine  he  professed  to  follow  nature,  but 
as  a  beginning  he  assumed  that  the  individual 
man  as  he  knew  him,  could  be  made  over :  and  as 
an  ending,  he  concludes  that  human  nature  as  a 
whole  must  be  made  over. 

Herein  lies  his  inconsistency.  He  was  perfectly 
impractical  and  evidently  knew  nothing  of  Iniman 
nature  because  his  political  constitution  would 
only  hold  successfully  in  Elysium.  He  had  no 
bribes,  no  political  bosses,  no  splitting  of  parties, 
no  stuffed  ballot  boxes  in  his  ideal  state. 

Nevertheless,  his  very  impracticableness  es- 
tablished his  influence,  not  at  that  time  perhaps, 
but  at  least,  as  it  is  now  manifested.  Obviously, 
Rousseau  was  not  a  dreamer.  He  willingly  shut 
his  eyes  upon  the  repulsive  civilization  of  his  day  : 
but  he  fashioned  an  order  of  society  theoretically 
based  on  goodness,  liberty,  and  equality.  His  doc- 
trine seen  in  blinding  proximity  had  extraor- 


dinary inlluence  on  the  liberal  and  generous 
souls;  it  srized  others  with  the  same  mail  frenzy 
that  stormed  the  Hast  ilk' :  while  llic  ii«i\elt\  dt"  it 
excited  entiiusiasm  in  the  very  classes  which  were 
most  attacked. 

Re])iil)lican  idealism  is  the  outcome  of  his  teach- 
ing, although  it  shows  the  tempering  of  a  golden 
moderation  fused  with  the  sanity  wrought  by  the 
work  of  generations.  His  was  the  contaminating, 
almost  destructive  radicalism  that  time  has 
shaped  into  the  doctrines  which  brought  peace 
from  the  chaos  of  the  hVench  and  American 
Revolutions.  The  aid  which  France  gave  the 
colonies  then  was  an  outcome  of  Rousseau's  noble 
generosity  and  philanthrojjy.  The  first  French 
constitution  embocHed  his  teaching  when  it  sought 
to  express  the  "general  will".  Little  less  is  the 
Declaration  of  Indeijendence.  The  preamble  of 
cur  own  federal  constitution  bears  its  stamp.  We 
fought  a  Civil  War  because  we  had  followed 
Rousseau's  gospel  of  humanity.  "Man  is  man's 
brother.  In  this  w^orld  there  are  no  masters  and 
ro  slaves,  or  at  least,  there  should  be  none.  Where 
now  there  is  nothing  but  guilty  luxury  on  one 
side,  and  hopeless  misery  on  the  other,  there 
ought  to  be  equality,  love,  brotherhood,  and  hai> 
piness."  Abraham  Lincoln  stated  this  principle 
when  he  declared  this  nation  to  be  "conceived  in 
liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal."  He  demonstrated  the 
working  of  Rousseau's  fantastical  theory  when 
he  proved  ours  to  be  a  nation  "of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people." 


THE  PURIFICATION. 
Cathekixe  Kennedy,  '23. 

ACCORDIXG  to  the  old  religious  Law, 
The  Ijlessed  child  of  Ann  and  Joachim 
Was  brought  to  be  renewed  in  grace  liy  Him. 
So  doing,  blessings,  graces,  e'er  to  draw. 
When  forty  days  had  passed,  the  temple  saw 
All  glory,  in  the  church,  so  still  and  dim. 
it  seemed  the  angels  and  the  cherubim 
Ha  l  tilled  the  air  with  radiance  anil  awe. 

(J  l)lessed  Mother,  pure  one  purified. 

Make  thy  sweet  folly  in  us  fruitful  deed. 

So  care  for  us  and  pray  that  we  may  be 

Most  modest,  kind  in  ev'ry  deed,  and  guide 
Us  on  life's  journey.    Do  thou  intercede 

That  naugiit  but  good,  Thy  Son  in  us  may  see. 
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TO  MOTHER. 
*  Celia  1.  Burke,  '23. 

O Mother  dear,  words  cannot  justly  say 
l\[y  depth  of  gratitude  toward  one  so  dear ; 
My  love  and  wish  that  we  could  e'er  be  near. 
Are  in  my  thoughts  through  each  successive  day. 
Thy  guiding  hand  has  lead  me  on  my  way, 
And  made  Life's  burden  less  a  task  to  bear. 
Showing  me  there  is  need  of  pain  and  care, 
For  in  each  life  are  hardships — come  what  may. 

In  future  years  I'll  try  to  be  like  thee; 
To  fill  my  days  with  deeds  made  to  uplift, 
To  have  a  smile  for  those  who  yet  alive 

Have  lost  their  way  on  Life's  unresting  sea; 
Sowing  the  seeds  of  love  that  is  your  gift, 
This  is  the  goal  toward  which  I  strive. 


PARADISE  LOST. 
.\nn"a  Pfister,  '23. 

UXTIL  about  forty  j-ears  ago  Great  Britain 
was  barren  of  critical  learning,  an^I  in  par- 
ticular had  no  taste  for  epic  poetry,  so  it  is 
not  strange  that  "Paradise  Lost"  was  disregarded 
for  many  years.  It  was  neglected  until  the  time  of 
tlie  Whig  supremacy  in  Engl^.nd  when  Lord 
Somers,  the  \\'hig  leader,  jjublislicd  an  .'difion  d-j 
luxe  of  the  poem,  and  later  .Vddison's  paper  in- 
creased in  poptilp.rity. 

The  author  of  this  famed  English  ejiic  was 
John  Milton,  born  in  London  of  well  educated 
parents  in  1608.  In  1625  he  entered  Christ's  Col- 
lege and  obtained  his  Master's  Degree.  Tlio 
years  immediately  following  his  college  life  were 
sj)ent  at  home,  during  which  tinu-  he  wrote 
L'Allcyru,  II  fciiscrosa.  Counts  and  Lycidas. 
When  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  he  deter- 
mined to  make  an  epic  i)oem  his  life  work.  In 
1641  he  «!ecided  on  a  biblical  subject.  lie  coni- 
p<>>ed  the  poem  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  ofi  account  of  blindness  he  dictated  it  to  var- 
i»»ns  persons.  Paradise  Lost  was  conii)](l((l  in 
ir/,.?  but  not  publisiied  until  1667.  .Aflcr  the 
crnnplc-lifdi  of  tliis  jHjem  Milton  s|)cnt  nnuli  of 
his  time  in  public  life,  until  his  death  in  1674. 

I'aradisc  Lost  is  a  modern  e|)ic,  for  higher 
^rotind  than 

"Wiiri,  hilhcrti)  the  (inly  ;ir(.'innciit 
Heroic  ilccincd." 

is  hougfit,  and  Milt'Mi  cry.stalli/cs  llie  religious  be- 


liefs of  his  time.    The  poem  is  written  in  Eng- 
lish heroic  verse,  and  its  form  is  very  much  like  | 
prose,  as  Milton  thonght  "rhyme  is  no  necessary  I 
adjunct  or  true  ornament  of  a  poem  or  good 
verse."    The  qualities  of  the  epic  are  expressed 
very  well  by  the    comparison    which    Sir  E. 
Brydgen  makes  of  Milton's  life  with  his  poem. 
He  says  "the  life  of  Milton  is  an  epic  itself — he 
alone  acted  as  well  as  wrote  an  epic  complete  in 
all  its  parts — high,  grave,  sustained,  majestic.  His  i 
life  was  a  life  of  labour  and  toil,  of  purity,  the  ' 
life  of  a  patriot  and  above  all  a  Christian." 

I'aradise  Lost  derives  its  name  from  events 
taken  from  Holy  Scrijjture.  Some  of  the  angels 
in  heaven  rcxoltcd  against  God  because  they 
were  not  so  powerful  as  He ;  whereupon  God 
tlnnist  them  out  of  heaven  into  a  great  pit.  Vox 
nine  days  and  nights  these  revolting  angels  pour- 
ed into  the  land  of  chaos  and  darkness.  After 
they  awaken  from  their  stupor,  Satan  calls  a 
Council  in  the  palace  of  Pandemonium,  where  | 
they  confer  ujjon  the  possibilities  of  regaining 
1  leaven  and  what  means  tiiey  should  take.  Sonic 
propose  a  battle,  bitt  .Satan,  having  heard  a  reiK)rt 
llial  (loil  intended  to  create  a  new  world  and 
crcalnns,  dclcnnincs  to  search  tlie  truth  of  this 
slalcmcnl,  in  liopcs  that  in  sotne  way  he  may 
liave  rcNcnge  on  God.  This  journey  he  takes 
himself,  passes  tlinnigli  tlic  gates  of  Ikl!  and 
discovers  ihr  grcal  gulf  between  I  leaven  and 
llcll,  and  after  great  difficnlly  be  i)asses  tln-ough 
the  jilacc  lo  llic  new  vvDrld.  Gdd  sees  Satan  (ly- 
ing toward  tlie  new  vv(»rld,  and  lie  foretells  the 
.Son  of  .Satan's  siucess  in  peiverting  man,  but 
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since  man  lias  free-will,  God's  justice  and  wisdom 
is  cleared.  However,  a  chance  will  be  given  for 
man  to  redeem  himself,  provided  the  satisfaction 
is  infinite  as  the  crime  has  been  infinite.  The 
Son  of  God  freely  offers  Himself  as  a  ransom, 
and  God  is  very  pleased.  Then  the  Son  is  told  of 
the  Incarnation,  His  Passion  and  Death  and  of 
the  Resurrection. 

In  the  meanwhile  Satan  alights  on  the  outer 
surface  of  this  new  world,  changes  his  appearance 
to  that  of  a  good  angel,  and  asks  Uriel  to  direct 
him  to  the  place  of  man's  habitation.  Satan 
enters  Paradise  and  is  bewildered  by  the  beautiful 
fomi  and  happy  state  of  Adam  and  Eve.  He 
hears  them  conversing  about  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge and  immediately  he  decides  to  make  them 
break  the  command  given  by  God.  Uriel  leams 
that  Satan,  instead  of  a  good  angel  has  entered 
Paradise,  so  he  tells  Gabriel,  who  sends  two  an- 
gels to  watch  over  Adam  and  Eve  during  the 
night,  and  there  they  find  Satan  tempting  Eve  in  a 
dream.  They  take  him  to  Gabriel  whereupon  he 
flees.  In  the  morning  Eve  tells  Adam  of  her 
troublesome  dream.  God,  fearing  the  weakness 
of  man,  sent  Raphael  to  remind  them  of  the 
command  He  had  given  them,  and  also  of  their 
near-at-hand  enemy,  Satan. 

A  short  time  after  Satan  enters  the  Garden  as 
a  mist  by  night  and  enters  a  sleeping  serpent. 
Eve  asks  to  work  alone.  Adam  fears  the  tempter 
will  come  but  finally  consents.  Soon  the  serpent 
addresses  Eve  and  tells  her  of  this  tree  of  know- 
ledge, and  Eve  asks  to  see  it.  The  serpent  then 
persuades  her  to  eat  the  fruit.  She  tells  Adam  of 
her  act,  and  he  does  likewise.  Satan  returns  to 
Hell  after  his  victory  and  calls  his  Council,  but 
instead  of  applause  over  this  conquest  he  receives 
nothing  but  hisses  as  had  been  foretold  by  God. 
Adam  and  Eve  have  to  leave  Paradise,  but  the 
thought  that  a  Redeemer  will  save  them  provided 
they  repent  and  do  penance,  is  ever  a  comfort  to 
them. 

Paradise  Lost  has  a  very  great  moral :  obed- 
ience to  the  Will  of  God  makes  men  happy  and 
disobedience  makes  them  miserable.  Through- 
out the  whole  poem  Milton  follows  Scripture 
rather  closely,  and  never  does  he  exaggerate  the 
story  of  the  fall  of  man  in  any  way.  Milton  ex- 
cels the  other  epic  writers  in  the  novelty  of  his 
characters.  We  have  in  one  man  and  one  woman 
as  it  were,  four  dififerent  persons,  in  the  highest 


innocence  and  ])erfection,  and  in  the  most  abject 
state  of  guilt  and  infirmity.  So  clearly  has  this 
author  given  a  picture  of  Satan  that  one  can 
almost  see  that  powerful  body,  so  determined  to 
have  revenge  on  those  who  had  wounded  his 
pride  so  terribly.  Of  Satan's  punishment  re- 
ceived for  liis  pride  Milton  says, 

"Fallen  Cherub,  to  he  weak 
Is  niiserahle  doing-  or  suffering." 

The  manner  in  which  Eve's  dream  is  realized  is 
highly  poetical.  The  imagery,  sentiment,  and 
language  are  perfect.  The  battle  of  the  rebellious 
angel  has  been  severely  criticised  as  being  too 
much  of  earth  and  very  materialistic.  The  use  of 
artillery  in  conflict  is  too  modern  for  the  part  it 
plays  in  the  poem.  However,  the  author  could 
hardly  have  used  any  other  war  implements 
which  would  picture  his  thoughts  exactly.  Beauty 
and  hope  are  expressed  in  the  scene  where 
Raphael  is  telling  Adam  the  reason  for  the  crea- 
tion of  this  new  world.  The  language  through- 
out the  poem  is  highly  expressive,  and  poetical, 
the  imagery  is  perfect,  his  descriptive  parts  are 
powerful,  and  his  unusual  imagination  is  por- 
trayed in  the  various  descriptions  of  his  charac- 
ters. 

The  best  proof  of  the  value  of  a  writing  is 
whether  or  not  it  can  stand  criticism.  As  one 
critic  lias  said,  "Paradise  Lost  has  been  tried  like 
gold  in  the  fire."  Sir  E.  Brygdes  says  that  "Mil- 
ton possessed  the  utmost  perfection :  all  the 
strength  of  language,  all  its  turns,  breaks  and 
varieties,  all  its  flows  and  harmonies,  all  its  learn- 
ed allusions  were  his.  In  Milton  there  is  strength 
with  harmony,  and  simplicity  with  elevation." 
This  poem  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  deepest  and 
wisest  uninspired  poem  which  was  ever  written. 
Of  so  great  value  is  it  that  Bishop  Newton  thinks 
this  poem  should  be  read  next  after  the  Holy 
Bible. 


THEY  DO  NOT  KNOW. 

Mary  F.  Jones,  '21. 

HTHEY  say  that  I've  forgotten  you 
'     Since  you  have  gone  away, 
They  think  because  1  ilo  not  weep 

That  my  sad  lieart  is  gay. 
I  do  not  wear  tlu-  si.iiil)re  black, 

(You  woulil  n'>t  h;i\e  it  so.) 
I  ca.re  not  uhat  they  think,  my  dear, 
For  I  feel  sure  you  know. 
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MY  BROTHER  JIM. 
Stella  Scott,  '22. 

FROM  out  of  the  rays  of  childhood  dim 
There  smiles  at  me  my  Brother  Jim, 
The  little  lad  who  shared  my  joys 
And  made  ine  quite  forget  all  toys. 

Solemn-eved.  sweet,  and  tender,  he.  He  is  so  fine  and  straight  and  tall, 

A  paragon  to  careless  me.  His  grey  eyes  meet  the  gaze  of  all. 

Down  childhood's  years,  a  golden  span,  He  always  wears  a  friendly  grin  - 

He  grew  to  he  a  nohle  man.  That  heart  of  man  or  maid  could  win! 

ile  ne\er  has  so  much  to  say, 
But  fellows  seem  to  like  his  way. 
If  you  but  knew  my  Brother  Jim, 
I  know  you'd  think  just  heaps  of  him. 


xi-:\vArAX"s  idk.a  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  and 

PROFESSIONAL  SKILL. 
Ch.\rlotte  Voss,  '20. 


NEWMAN  says  that  whatever  has  its  end  in 
itself  also  has  its  use  in  itself :  he  liokls  that 
intellectual  culture  is  its  own  end  and  so  it 
must -be  useful,  just  as  a  healthy  hody  which  is  a 
gocKl  in  itself,  is  useful.  Hy  useful  l)e  under- 
stands not  only  the  good,  hut  that  wliich  tends  to 
or  is  an  instrument  of  good.  The  good  and  use- 
ful are  separate  and  distinct  yet  we  know  that  the 
good  is  always  useful,  although  the  u.seful  is  not 
always  good.  Because  health  is  a  good  it  is  cer- 
tainly worth  seeking  even  thou,<,di  it  hroui;ht  noth- 
ing, hut  we  always  think  of  it  as  useful,  as  well 
as  good.  The  body  may  be  sacrificed  to  a  special- 
ized kind  of  toil,  or  it  may  be  develojied  with 
respect  to  only  one  menilier  of  organ  but  this  is 
not  general  health.  Likewise  the  intellect  inav 
Ik.'  confined  to  a  specific  profession,  or  tlie  imag- 
ination or  other  faculty  may  be  inordinately  de- 
veloped but  neither  training  will  bring  about  gen- 
eral mental  health.  This  uuist  be  in  jyossession 
in  (<rder  to  do  llu-  best  professional  and  scienti- 
fic work,  lie  i^  not  arguing  against  sjxcial  train- 
ing for  such  work  as  law  and  nudicinc,  but  only 
that  there  should  be  a  fonmlalinn  of  j^cncral 
knowledge  u|»on  which  to  build. 

Devotion  to  a  single  study  by  an  individual  ini 
proves  and  a<lvances  that  art,  yet  b\  this  conccn- 
iration  the  individual's  progress  is  retarded.  The 
Mudy  of  literature  seems  to  be  the  Ihing  on  wliieli 
lo  hiiild  a  foundation  and  s«)  would  fit  a  man  to 
■  V'     ■    .'.bairvcr  railing  be  choftscs  afterward.  A 


man's  professional  character  is  not  the  only  one 
which  he  must  maintain.  He  must  be  also  a  citi- 
zen, a  friend,  a  companion,  and  a  member  of  a 
family.  A  valuable  aid  in  performing  all  these 
duties  well,  is  the  ability  to  speak  "good  common 
sense  in  English,  without  fear  or  reward,  in  com- 
mon conversation."  Language  is  what  differen- 
tiates man  from  the  animal  and  one  who  can  use 
this  well  during  a  social  hour  to  express  sensible 
thoughts  on  some  things  besides  his  profession, 
is  indeed  educated. 

A  liberal  education  is  also  an  aid  to  ])rofe^sion- 
al  ability  itself,  since  the  main  re(|uisites  for  that 
ability  are  knowledge  and  cultivated  faculties, 
the  latter  of  which  is,  by  far,  the  more  important. 
(  )ne  whose  faculties  are  well  trained  can  com- 
mand his  own.  ICxact  and  vigorous  judgment  is 
the  most  useful  intellectual  power  for  it  gives  its 
])()ssessor  the  power  to  see  and  gras])  the  strong 
])oint  in  any  subject  ho  takes  up. 

N'arious  studies  are  usefid  in  aiding  each  otlier 
yet  tliey  are  more  useful  in  correcting  each  other, 
since  each  has  its  jiarlicnlar  merits  and  its  defects 
and  only  a  broad  ac(|uaintauce  can  give  an  intel- 
lecl  calm  and  clear  enough  lo  give  them  ail  their 
proper  \'alncs. 

1  think  .X'ewman  has  proved  his  case  for  a 
liheral  ednc.'ition  beyond  ;ill  doubt.  It  gives  weight 
to  ilie  adviic  which  is  being  given  now  to  get  a 
general  education,  and  if  possible  a  i-ollege  de- 
gree before  heginninj^  lo  specialize  in  any  jiar- 
ticnlar  (ield. 
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TO  A  FRIEND. 

Mary  Frances  Jones,  '21. 

A    wind  swept  plain  lies  desolate  and  bare, 

While  whispering  pines  loom  tall  against  the  sky, 
Across  the  gray  a  flock  of  birds  goes  by, 
The  earth  seems  old  and  lined  with  care, 
While  Nature's  children  somber  garments  wear. 
But  lo — the  earth  breaths  a  contented  sigh, 
The  heavens'  new  ]x)rn  blue  smiles  swift  reply, 
The  sun  shines  out.    Again  the  world  is  fair. 

Just  so,  my  path  was  desolate  and  bleak, 
Until  across  my  highway,  friend  of  mine. 

You  came  to  me,  and  never  more  I  seek, — 
You  came,  with  your  ideals  so  high,  so  fine 

That  I  rejoice  in  times  when  I  may  speak 
These  words  of  you :    "She  is  a  friend  of  mine." 


YOUTH'S  FANCIES. 
Marguerite  Cline,  '21. 

y^MOXG  the  miracles  that  God  has  wrought, 

I  found  a  marvel  in  a  forest  glade : 

Half  hidden  by  the  overhanging  shade, 
.•\  brook  so  lovely  that  my  fancy  caught 
Within  the  web  of  charm  which  swiftly  brought 

Me  thoughts  and  fancies,  quaint  yet  half  unmade. 

-•Ml  through  the  day  as  dreaming  there  I  stayed. 
How  many  human  lessons  was  I  taught : 

For  childhood  is  just  like  the  twinkling  brook. 
We  chatter  and  we  laugh  all  through  the  days, 

Then  slowly  meanwhile  searching  crook  and  nook, 
We  grow  to  youth  and  learn  the  river's  ways. 

And  to  the  sea  without  a  backward  look 
We  rush  till  death  our  onward  travel  stays. 


MOTHER  MINE. 
Ruth  Healy,  '21. 

^  tiny  greeting  I  extend  to  you. 

Mother  of  Mine,  you  a.re  the  best  of  all. 

Of  many  other  cherished  friends,  you  call 
For  me  to  send  you  wishes  good  and  true. 
AW  through  tiiis  life  your  needs  are  slight  and  few. 

All  your  unselfish  deeds  I  now  recall. 

I  pray  that  harm  may  never  you  befall. 
That  God  may  shower  His  great  love  on  you. 

Througli  all  my  years  your  aid  was  always  near, 
In  many  trials,  some  little,  others  large;  , 
I'ond  memories  I'll  cherish  all  the  time, 

In  love  I'll  think  forever  of  you,  dear. 
And  thank  our  God  who  placed  me  in  your  charge. 

I'll  always  pray  for  you,  dear  Mother  Mine. 
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SOX  NET  FROM  A  LETTER  WRITER. 
Margaret  Buckley,  '22. 

A lacy  valentine  of  flimsy  blue. 
A  cupid  poiseil  thereon  w  ith  golden  dart, 
His  face  illumined  by  the  painter's  art. 
Bedecked  with  flowerets  glittering  with  dew, 
The  message  that  it  bea^rs  is  just  for  you. 
And  tells  of  how  there  is  a  place  apart 
For  you.  dear  one.  the  nearest  to  my  heart, 
Of  love  that  burns  there  deep  and  nobly  true 

I  send  it  to  you  on  this  joyous  day. 
In  hope  the  godly  saint  will  plead  niy  cause 
Just  as  he  tlid  for  others  years  ago. 

For  to  your  heart  he  surely  knows  the  way 
And  so  before  I  mail  it,  with  a  pause, 
I  breathe  a  tiny  prayer  for  luck,  you  know. 


ONE  XE\  ER  KNOWS. 

Marguerite  Cline,  '21. 

<  ^ \A  y/ ELI^,  there's  one  thing  certain,"  con- 
\Y/  chided  General  O'Niel,  "a  good  drub- 
bing would  put  'Handsome'  in  his 
place  and  he  certainly  does  need  it — lie's  getting 
absolutely  unbearable  with  all  those  buxom  frau- 
leins  making  eyes  at  him." 

"You're  right,  and  I  propose  that  we  give  it  to 
him — thoroughly,  too,  for  it  is  absolutely  going 
to  cause  hard  feelings  around  this  mess  if  the 
beggar  keeps  on.  These  Lieutenants  are  human 
and  can't  take  only  so  much.  Well,  I  won't  see 
you  for  a  couple  of  days,  must  inspect  Division 

 .    Let's  keep  this  to  ourselves  and  see  what 

we  can  do.  But  I  must  be  moving.  Won't  miss 
the  big  [)arty  Thursday  night  though,  even  if  half 
the  l-"ritzics  have  to  be  brought  along  for  safe 
keejjing.  S'long,  John,  until  then,  -remember 
it's  up  to  us  to  u.se  otu"  heads."  W  itii  a  hearty 
handclasj),  (leneral  .Sidlivan  left  ihc  inivale  (|uar- 
tcrs  of  his  old  friend  while  the  lallcr  proceeded 
to  fall  into  a  brown  study. 

'I'hursday  afternoon  proved  dear  and  cold- 
just  the  sort  of  day  to  prepare  for  a  real  lively 
|)arty.  General  O'Xiel  was  completing  arrange- 
ments when  the  flcKjr  was  flinig  o])eii  and  a  niost 
niiclijjnified  General  all  but  burst  into  the  room. 

"Glarl  to  see  you,"  greeted  O'.N'iel  cheerfully. 
"'I  hings  are  getting  into  bat)  sliajje  ;  lioj.e  you've 
had  turn-  to  think.  I  iiavcn't." 

"'l  iinc-  to  think— why,  man  alive,  I've  ilie  jiro- 
tliicl  f»f  niy  ihoiights  right  here  with  me.  "  Sealing 
himwif.  Sullivan  tf«jk  a  cigar  and  proceeded. 
"Tin  the-  best  over  that  Col.  Smitli  lias  fixed  w], 
over    there    at    Division-  ll<     h.is  some 


mighty  beautiful  chaps  and  what  did  the  man 
and  do  but  send  to  Paris  and  get  dresses,  hair 
and  all  kinds  of  stufif  for  twelve  of  them.  They 
called  the  'Flying  Squadron  of  Dancing  Girls 
and  he  sends  'em  all  over  the  place  for  an  evening 
at  a  time  and  I'll  be  dad-blamed  if  the  fellow 
ever  get  next  to  the  joke  until  the  evenings  near] 
over.    There's  one  of  them  called  Ruth  and 
is  one  particular  peach,  only  one  drawback  an 
that's  his  voice.    It  sounds  like  a  young  tornad 
in  a  peach  orchard.    Anyway,  Ruth  looked 
good  to  pass  up,  so  I  brought  him  along  for 
night.    There's  only  Mrs.  Davis  and  those  tw 
Madames,  and  all  these  being  on  the  safe  side 
forty,  Ruth  won't  have  a  spark  of  competition 
Wells  can  take  him  in  to  dinner  and  we  can  ' 
him  next'  so  Ruth  won't  need  his  vocal  organs 
Watch  'Handsome'  sit  up  and  take  notice  wh 
he  sees  'her' !"      The    General    ended  with 
chuckle  that  was  drowned    by    the  uproaro 
gufifaw  of  O'Niel. 

"Come  on,  let's  get  this  fixed  up  proper.  C 
'she'  dance?    Lead  me  to  Ruth,"  he  cried  an 
fairly  dragged  his  old  friend  through  the  door 

The  dinner  that  evening  certainly  did  look  lik 
a    festal    board — everything    shone,  especial! 
young    Captain    Hayes,    otherwise  known 
"Handsome"  for  he  had  received  a  hint  on  g 
authority  that    tonight    "one    particular  peac 
would  be  with  them.    A  momentary  look  of 
noyance  clouded  his  face  when,  after  they  we 
all  seated.  Wells  came  hurrying  in,  bringing 
really  flawless  and  dazzling  peach  with  him 
then  took  seats  just  far  enough  away  to  ma 
conversation  impossible.    However,  to  look  w 
some  consolation    and    "llandsoine"  made 
most  of  it,  for  he  stared  and  stared,  entirely  fo 
getting  to  be  iiis  own  charming  self.  Dinn 
seemed  interminable  but  it  finally  ended,  as 
things  must,  and  the  Ca])lain  fairly  flew  over 
an  introduction.     Surprising  as  it  was,  We 
seemed  only  too  willing  to  perform  the  rite.  Mi 
Ruth  suddenly  grew  shy  and  acknowledged  hi 
with  only  a  warm  smile.    The  tune  of  a  dreai 
waltz  struck  iij)  and  "Handsome"  found  himse 
gliding  across  the  room  with  this  paragon 
beauty  in  his  arms.    Mow  she  cotild  dance!  W 
sliould  she  be  so  silent     now   was  the  time 
make  the  impression     now  or  never! 

"You  are  a  wonderful  danrer,"  he  breath 
She  merely  smiled.    .Stiimj)  numbei-  one  registe 
ed  "  I  landsomc"    she's  heard  that  loo  often. 
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sonietliing  else — be  bold  to  make  a  "hit" — let's 
see — 

"Do  you  know  you  are  the  first  girl  I  have  met 
that  seems  really,  typically  American.  You  are 
all  girl  and  not  a  bit  of  this  masculine  type — the 
minute  a  person  looks  at  you  he  realizes  that  he 
is  seeing  a  real  American  girl — one  that  you  can 
work  with,  or  play  with,  or — " 

"One  never  knows,  does  one?"  boomed  a  deep 
bass  voice  so  close  to  "Handsome's"  ear  that  it 
seemed  like  an  explosion.  He  stopped  with  a 
jerk,  so  did  the  dreamy  waltz,  and  that  with  a 
crash.  Stunned  and  dazed  he  gazed  horrified  as 
his  partner  slowly  drew  off  "her"  curly,  black 
wig,  revealing  a  closely  cropped  blonde  head,  un- 
mistakably masculine.  The  whole  world  seemed 
suddenly  one  huge  bedlam  of  mocking,  roaring 
laughter — the  room  fairly  rocked  with  it. 


FROM  BROKEN  TIMBER. 
Amelia  Schlecht,  '22. 

THE  rescuers  stood  looking  helplessly  at  the 
tons  upon  tons  of  dirt  and  broken  timber 
that  filled  a  large  stope  of  the  "Golden  Dol- 
lar ]\Iine."  Under  this  debris  were  buried  the 
bodies  of  thirteen  men.  The  thundering,  crashing 
rock  had  unbelievably  broken  the  huge  timbers  to 
bits.  The  dense  dust  began  to  settle  and  the  men 
sprang  back  as  the  second  avalanche  of  dirt  came 
down . 

In  that  interval,  young,  seemingly  jjvorthless 
Jim  Lorney  regained  consciousness,  protected 
from  the  rock  by  the  piled  timber  caught  above 
him.  Although  badly  bruised  he  found  that  he 
could  move ;  but  moving,  he  started  the  loose 
dirt  into  motion  and  clutching  blindly  at  the  tim- 
ber in  the  awful  darkness,  he  pulled  himself  to 
safety  as  the  loose  dirt  below  him  gave  way  and 
fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  stope.  Breathless  and 
shaking  with  fear,  stupified,  he  listened  to  the 
dirt  sift  down  between  the  timbers.  He  had  been 
so  near  to  death  that  he  wondered  v/hy  he  had 
not  been  killed — why  he  had  been  saved  a  second 
time.  'In  that  minute  all  his  youth  flashed  before 
him.  Steady  John,  his  brother,  who  had  always 
misunderstood  his  carefree  attitude  toward  things 
in  general,  had  driven  him  to  care  not  what  any- 
one thought.  Then  resenting  his  mother's  seem- 
ingly deeper  love  for  the  thoughtful  John,  he 


liad  gradually  drifted  away  from  home,  doing 
what  he  pleased.  The  once  happy  outlook  on  life 
was  tinged  with  the  cynical.  He  lived  for  him- 
self and  had  answered  to  no  one.  For  the  first 
time  he  saw  himself  as  he  was,  the  selfishness  of 
it,  what  his  mother  must  have  suffered.  He 
wanted  to  live  once  more,  never  had  life  seemed 
so  dear, — but  what  if  he  should  die?  The  air 
was  becoming  smothering  in  the  dreadful  dark- 
ness; he  was  afraid  to  die.  Then  to  die  after 
being  saved — he  would  not !  Frantically  he  tried 
to  regain  his  feet  and  stretching  out  his  hands 
for  support  he  touched  something  warm.  In- 
stinctively he  drew  in  his  hand  but  managed  to 
find  some  matches  in  his  jumper.  To  his  horror 
he  saw  the  body  slipping  with  the  dirt  he  had 
loosened.  Forgetting  himself,  he  worked  to  save 
the  unconscious  man,  and  exhausted,  pulled  the 
heavy  body  out  of  danger.  His  body  was  throb- 
bing in  every  muscle  and,  lighting  another  match, 
he  stared  into  the  upturned  face  of  John.  He 
started  back ;  he  had  not  known  that  John  was  in 
the  stope.  The  match  burned  to  his  fingers  and 
sobbing,  Jim  prayed  as  never  before.  If  John 
should  die — his  mother.  God  must  save  John. 
Would  He  take  his  life  but  leave  his  faithful 
brother ! 

Jim  was  praying  aloud  in  his  fervor  and,  re- 
turning to  consciousness,  John  stirred.  The  last 
match  was  lit  and  the  two  brothers  looked  at  each 
other.  John  smiled  his  understanding  and  grasp- 
ed the  hand  of  Jim.  Then  the  two  of  them  were 
hurled  apart  as  the  second  avalanche  of  rock  and 
timber  came  down. 

The  superintendent,  two  hours  later,  stood  fac- 
ing the  suffering  mothers  and  wives  of  those 
buried  underground.  He  had  to  tell  them  that 
there  was  no  chance  that  anyone  could  have  been 
saved.  He  raised  his  hands  for  silence  but  the 
shrill  clang  of  the  shaft  telephone  brought  every- 
one to  a  tense  listening.  Someone  was  tapping 
on  the  air  pipe ! 

Every  face  lit  up  with  expectation,  each  one 
believing  the  tapper  her  own.  A  little  mother  at 
the  back  of  the  crowd  found  herself  praying  for 
a  wayward  Jim  but  thinking  of  what  John  had 
meant  to  her,  she  prayed  "Thy  Will  Be  Done." 

The  long  hours  of  waiting  drew  to  an  end  but 
little  did  Mrs.  Lorney  realize  when  she  lifted  the 
covering  from  Jim's  bruised  face  that  this  new 
man  was  to  be  both  a  John  and  a  Jim  to  her, 
reborn  under  falling  timber. 
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WISHES. 
Axx  Xertnev,  '23. 

MY  fortunes  with  my  years  have  fully  grown. 
I  am  what's  ternied  a  -quite  successful  man," 
I  do  the  things  which  dignitied  I  can. 
.■\nd  still  1  am  not  happy  I  will  own. 
I  have  a  huge  house  Innlt  of  hnest  stone, 
But  down  its  halls  a  youngster  never  ran, 
I,  only,  walk  them,  just  one  lonely  man, 
Alone.  I  walk  my  rooms  of  somber  tone. 
Just  down  the  street  there  stands  a  bungalow, 
.\nd  on  its  lawn  three  babies  romp  all  day. 
Their  names  are  Jack  and  Marguerite  and  Chloe, 

And  sometimes  with  them  I  have  stopped  to  play. 
I  tii.?/i  that  my  house  were  that  bungalow. 
And  mine  were  Jack  and  Marguerite  and  Chloe. 


•ROM  OL.\-— A  MAX  UFACTURED 
NOVEL. 

Josephine  Ryan,  '21. 

01'  "Romola"  someone  once  said  that  George 
l-:iliot  "manufactured"  it,  a  more  apt 
phrase  would  be  difficult  to  find.  The 
mrong  thread  of  the  plot  is  woven  into  a  back- 
ground constructed  with  an  inconceivable  amount 
of  toil,  (leorge  Elliot  has  seemed  atmosphere 
but  it  is  an  obvious  atmo.spliere  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  its  production  is  open  to  the  gaze  of  tlie 
reader.  "Romola"  is  a  unified  novel  in  that  every 
word  "belongs" ;  there  are  no  square  pegs  in 
round  holes  with  regard  to  either  characters  or 
backgrouiul.  There  is  notliing  tliat  is  not  essen- 
tially l'"lorentine.  the  very  sunbeams  that  fall  on 
the  mosaic  pavements  are  mnnistakal)ly  I'Moren- 
tine  sunbeams. 

(ieorgc  ivlliot  iierself  .says,  "1  began  it  (  Kom- 
ola)  a  young  woman, — I  finished  it  an  old 
woman."  Iler's  was  a  stui)endous  task,  the  gath- 
ering of  tlie  material,  so  copious  and  so  accurate 
W4juld  itself  be  a  work  for  boimdless  energy  and 
intellectual  strength  of  no  mean  <legree.  l>ut 
after  the  gathering  of  ibis  great  mass  of  material 
the  novelist  facerl  the  additional  labor  of  forging 
it  into  a  gigantic  literary  achievement.  Apari 
from  the  mere  mechanical  details  of  landscaj)e 
ami  architecture  she  had  caught  the  current  of 
ihcinghl  and  eirwition  of  tiie  l'lr>rence  of  Savon- 
ar<»Ia  and  the  .Medici.  .\o  small  task  was  this 
tn  reach  back  over  a  p(rif)d  of  three  centuries 
;,.,.!  :o,.l  t.,1.,    tli,    In  in;',  l.i  .■;itlnii(.;  life  of 


the  times  and  transplant  it  and  mould  it  into  a 
work  of  such  strength  as  "Romola."  Neverthe- 
less, in  one  respect,  George  Elliot  wrought  better 
in  her  lesser  works ;  for  example,  "The  Mill  on 
the  Floss",  simple  as  it  is,  is  more  a  pure  work 
of  art  than  the  historical  novel.  Florence  lives 
in  "Romola",  but  the  book  itself  is  not  a  living 
entity  as  are  works  of  lesser  intellectual  quality. 
The  great  labor  of  the  book  is  too  easily  discern- 
ible throughout.  We  read  with  intellectual  de- 
light and  not  a  little  awe  at  the  grandeur  of  the 
work,  the  indefatigable  zeal  that  must  have  gone 
into  the  making  of  it.  And  yet, — we  can  put  it 
down  and  forget  it  at  our  pleasure,  while  a  book 
of  .such  simple  color  as  Bronte's  "Jane  Eyre"  we 
may  put  down,  but  we  cannot  pigeon-hole  it  men- 
tally when  we  please.  It  is  a  living  thing  and  as 
such  carries  a  potency  that  defies  us  to  forget  it 
and  still  the  thrill  awakens.  "Romola"  was  made, 
not  born.  It  is  the  work  of  a  great  intellect  and 
a  great  art  but  it  is  written  with  the  mind,  not 
the  heart.  And  accordingly  the  reader  may  mar- 
vel at  its  beauty  and  the  wealth  of  material,  yet 
he  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  its  lack  of  spontan- 
iety, — too  obviously  George  Elliot  "does  not 
seem  to  ride  freely  under  the  burden  of  her 
knowledge." 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SPIDER. 

Bern  ICE  Fixes,  '23. 

'pi  IE  si)i<ler  once  in  days  long  past 
'      Did  service  to  mankind; 

lie  saved  the  infant  Jewish  King 
Whom  soldiers  sought  to  fmd. 

At  (lod's  own  word,  by  angels  sent. 
Saint  Joseph  took  his  flight ; 

With  Mary  and  the  Holy  Child, 
To  l'"gypt  went,  at  niglit. 

They  stopped  to  rest  within  a  cave 
One  night  while  on  their  way; 

And  Herod's  soldiers  seeking  them 
Drew  near  with  great  display. 

Then  Cod  sent  not  his  ;mgels  down 
Ti)  gn.ird  Ihe  In  f;int  King, 

Hut  Id  a  spider  small  .and  weak 
Do  Ibis  majestic  thing. 

The  soldiers  ;it  the  entrance  paused 
To  search  there  vain  they  deemed  ; 

h'or  on  a  lilmy  spider-web 
'I'lic  morning  siniliglit  glcanu-il. 
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THE  STEADFAST. 
Helen  1-'ast  Hoi.i.idav,  '22. 

rHROUGH  ages  past  those  snow-wrapped  hei.nlUs  have 
stood, 

Old  sentinels  that  guard  the  land  below, 
Unlike  the  restless  streamlet's  ebb  and  flow. 
They  keep  faith  ever  with  their  trust  and  would 
Not  leave  the  watch  they  hold  o'er  field  and  wood. 
So,  venerable  they  stand  today  while  snow 
Surrounds  them  on  all  sides,  and  winds  that  Ijlow 
Would  welcome  chance  to  crush  them  if  they  could. 

They  look  unchanged  on  changing  ways  of  man 

Who  from  pure  love  at  God's  command  knew  l)irth  ; 

All  Heaven  is  man's  but  for  fealty 

If  with  free  will  he  follows  out  God's  plan. 

As  lasting  is  the  mountain  on  the  earth 

So  may  man  be  for  all  eternity. 


TOMMY:  A  TALE  WITH  A  MORAL. 
Regina  Wolter,  '22. 

OXCE  upon  a  time  there  was  an  ambitious 
mole  who  wished  to  amount  to  something 
in  the  world.  He  was  sure  that  there  was 
more  to  the  earth  than  the  dark  underground  tun- 
nels that  his  family  inhabited,  although  his  father 
told  him  repeatedly  that  there  was  nothing  above 
ground  worth  looking  at. 

The  moles  are  hard-working  little  people,  and 
this  particular  family  were  employed  in  a  mine 
and  dug  early  and  late  for  their  living.  One  day, 
as  the  little  mole  was  at  work  in  a  corner  of  the 
mine,  he  met  the  old  gnome  who  employed  them, 
and  got  into  a  conversation. 

The  old  gnome  was  in  particularly  good  humor 
and  as  there  was  no  one  about  he  condescended 
to  be  pleasant  to  the  little  mole  boy.  When 
Tommy,  the  little  mole,  asked  him  about  the 
earth,  he  described  it  at  length,  the  forests  and 
meadows,  the  trees  and  the  blue  skies,  tlie  sun 
and  the  stars  and  even  the  people. 

Tommy  could  scarcely  wait  until  evening  that 
he  might  tell  his  family  the  wonderful  story.  But 
his  father  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of  the  recital 
and  Mrs.  Mole  was  so  busy  that  she  only  nodded 
once  in  a  while.  Tommy  was  discouraged,  and 
all  the  next  day  he  was  turning  over  in  his  mind 
ways  and  means  of  seeing  some  of  these  things 
for  himself. 

One  day,  instead  of  going  to  work  witli  his 


father,  he  pretended  to  have  an  errand  to  do  for 
the  old  gnome,  lie  dug  up  and  u\>  until  al  la>t 
he  could  poke  his  iiead  right  out.  lie  looked  all 
around;  then  he  was  so  disapi)ointe(l  that  he 
cried. 

"Everything's  just  the  same!"  he  wailed. 
"What  is  the  same  ?" 

A  little  fairy  on  her  way  to  visit  a  sick  bird 
family  stopped  beside  him. 

"The  gnome  said  the  trees  were  green,  and 
the  sky  was  blue,  and  everything  is  brown !"  wail- 
ed the  mole  again.    ".Are  you  a  person  ?" 

"Xot  quite,"  laughed  the  little  creature.  "I'm  a 
fairv." 

"Well,  you're  brown,  too." 

The  mole  sat  up  and  viewed  the  fairy  dolefully. 

"Why,  il'm  pink,"  cried  the  fairy  indignantly. 
Then  all  at  once  she  began  hopping  around  in  a 
circle. 

"I  know  what's  the  matter!"  she  laughed.  "You 
wait  here." 

Off  like  a  flash  she  scurried,  and  just  as  the 
mole  was  about  to  go  down  into  his  hole  again 
she  returned  with  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

A  mole  is  almost  blind,  and  everything  does 
look  brown  to  him — that  is  why  he  thinks  the 
whole  world  is  like  liis  dark,  damp  hole  under- 
ground. 

Now,  these  were  magic  specs,  and  no  sooner 
did  Toinmy  look  through  them  than  he  saw  all 
the  beautiful  things  of  which  the  gnome  had  told 
him,  also  the  dainty  fairy. 

"I  will  never  live  underground  again,"  he  said, 
delightedly.  And  he  never  did.  He  got  a  posi- 
tion as  chief  clerk  in  the  fairy  bank  and  lived 
liap])ily  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 


AN  ATM  IX  LIFE. 

Mary  .McGankv.  '22. 

A  LL  the  best  in  life's  the  simplest, 
^    Love  will  last  when  wealth  is  gone; 
Just  be  glad  that  you  are  living 
.\nd  aim  to  help  another  on. 

Let  your  iieighl)f)rs  ha\c  the  blossoms. 

Let  your  cumrades  wear  the  crown, 
Xever  mind  the  little  stumbles, 

Xor  the  blows  that  knock  you  down. 

'i'i)u'll  be  tliere  wlieii  they're  forgotten, 
^'.m'll  be  ^ilad  with  y,,ntb  an.l  dawn 

If  you'll  ju^t  I'cir.mt  yniir  troubles 
.\nd  ;iim  to  help  anotber  on. 
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SIMILARITIES  IN  THE  GREEK  AND  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 
Marcaret  Aubrey,  '23. 


THE  Greek  versatility,  genius  and  love  of 
beauty  have  given  rise  to  a  mythology  and 
a  religion  whose  influence  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  pagan  Europe,  and  which  is  studied 
and  admired  in  our  own  day.  All  the  aesthetic 
loveliness  and  admiration  of  tlie  forms  of  beauty 
which  animated  the  Greek  mind,  was  expressed 
and  Greek  religion  and  its  result  was  the  most 
elaborate  and  beautiful  of  ancient  superstitions. 
Its  influence  was  to  Greek  life  what  Christianity 
became  to  its  early  Roman  adherents. 

The  Greek  religion  was  not  unlike  the  Chris- 
tian in  some  of  its  essential  features.  The  (Olym- 
pian Zeus  represented  a  supreme  divinity,  the 
master  of  the  destinies  of  men  and  of  all  the 
other  gods  who  were  his  attendant  spirits  and 
monitors.  But  the  Greek  mind  conceived  only  a 
god  of  justice,  who  demanded  "an  eye  for  an 
eye",  and  rewarded  only  those  who  obeyed  his 
behests  to  the  letter ;  hence,  their  rigid  observance 
of  all  the  ceremonial  laws  of  offering  and  sacri- 
fice. Their  ideas  of  a  future  life  pictured  three 
places  in  which  men  would  spend  their  eternity. 
Rut  for  the  average  Greek,  there  was  no  delight 
in  the  thought  of  future  life.  Hades,  the  abode 
of  departed  spirits  was  a  place  of  gloom  and 
darkness  where  the  soul  wandered  restlessly  in 
search  of  happiness.  The  brightness  and  reality 
of  earth  held  nnich  more  attraction  for  the 
healthy  llek-nic  mind  than  any  such  an  existence 


as  the  future  promised.  Only  a  chosen  fev 
could  welcome  death — great  national  heroes,  whi 
journeyed  to  the  Elysian  fields  in  the  land  of  th 
setting  sun.  The  last  and  lowest  abode  of  th 
soul  was  for  those  who  had  angered  the  gods 
and  for  endless  eternities  were  doomed  to  mak 
some  proportionate  atonement  for  their  sins  ii 
the  flesh. 

For  the  Hellenes,  as  for  the  early  Christians 
religion  was  the  dominating  influence  of  thei 
lives.  Their  games  and  sports  had  their  origii 
in  religious  observances  and  festivals  held  ti 
honor  some  deity.  The  Delphic  Apollo  and  hi 
shrine  in  the  mountains  of  Phocis  exerted  ; 
national  influence  on  Greece,  and  his  utteranc 
to  particular  individuals  were  believed  and  obeyei 
with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  All  nation 
al  calamities  were  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  ai 
offended  god ;  the  Greeks  saw  gods  in  all  th 
forms  of  nature  as  the  Giristian  world  saw  th 
greatness  and  majesty  of  their  God  in  the  work 
of  His  creation. 

Far  apart,  then,  as  the  two  religions  seem  t( 
be,  they  possessed  in  common  some  fundamenta 
religious  beliefs:  their  acknowledgment  of  a  su 
preme  ruler,  belief  in  future  rewards  and  \nm 
ishments,  and  the  immeasurable  part  which  rcli 
gious  convictions  played  in  their  lives.  Th 
Greek  worship  of  nature  was  but  a  faint  fore 
shadowing  of  the  universal  worship  of  the  God  o 
nature. 


'TIS  YOU. 
Mary  Vai.i.a,  '23. 


M 


.\V  lui.Ide.l  in  all  splcn.ior, 
{j<xl  brcatlicd  a  soul  so  dear, 
An  aiiKcl  waited,  trembled  near, 

I  hi'.  beauty  to  implore. 

'iod's  ImaKe  lu  re  once  more 
Aw»)kc  in  earth  realms  drear. 
N'o  dream  from  Heaven's  s()lierc 

So  !»wcct,  came  to  this  land  before. 


lUil  now  'tis  1  may  keep  this  dream, 

'I  his  lovely,  lovely  tiling, 
A  jewel,  stolen,  it  would  seem, 

I'rom  choirs  where  anRels  sinK. 
"I  is  you,  who  make  life's  linht  to  k'* 

'l'(t  you  niy  heart  takes  wiuK. 
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HUMORESQUE. 

What  is  there  about  that  theme  that  makes  it 
ring  in  your  ears?  lis  it  that  haunting,  fascinat- 
ing, half-crying  strain  that  makes  you  Hsten  and 
want  to  hear  it  again  ?  Perhaps  it  is  because  the 
Humoresque  is  so  satisfying,  and  again  it  may  be 
because  it  fits  our  every  mood.  There  is  the  sad- 
ness and  the  brightness  and  the  joy. 

\'an  Dyke  has  written  a  splendid  recitation 
and  he  calls  the  Humoresque  "so  like  an  April 
day.  full  of  smiles  and  tears,  pleadings  and 
laughter."  He  says  that  the  Humoresque  is  a 
theme  that  men  may  mould  as  they  will  and  if  it 
be  in  their  hearts  it  will  contain  "an  infinite  ten- 
derness, a  great  longing,  a  sweetness  of  distance 
and  a  remembered  joy." 

Not  alone  has  Van  Dyke  used  this  theme,  but 
there  is  that  famous  piece  of  music  by  Dvorak. 
.And  again  Edw-in  Markham  has  written  a  poem 
to  the  same  theme,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  "Bride 
of  Dreams",  which  is  Humoresque.  It  is  themes 
lijce  this  that  appeal  to  us  because  they're  a  wee 
bit  romantic  and  still  touch  our  lives. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPECTACLES. 

In  the  good  old  stone  ag'es,  man  met  his  enemy 
face  to  face,  struck  him  emphatically  over  the 
cranium  with  a  stone  hatchet,  and  dragged  him 
away  by  the  hair.  Xow,  man  subdues  his  adver- 
sary by  a  glance.  How,  you  ask?  The  answer 
is  simple.  This  is  the  twentieth  century,  and  the 
answer  to  any  annoying  question  is"Psychology." 
This  should  be  pronounced  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
and,  if  the  inquisitor  is  not  unduly  inquisitive,  he 


will  slink  away;  if  not.  there  are  fiu-tlier  facts 
to  crush  him.  There  is  a  ])sychol()<;y  of  the  child, 
of  tile  man,  of  jazz  music,  of  digestion,  of  for- 
i.;ettini;',  of  selling-,  of  thing's  ad  infinitum,  and 
the  last,  but  not.  my  friend,  the  least  of  these, 
is  the  psychology  of  spectacles.  It  is  a  new 
science,  and  its  rules  are  not  definitely  formulat- 
ed, but  if  anyone  cares  to  take  up  its  study  with 
a  view  to  future  ocular  subjugation  of  others,  it 
is  our  earnest  wish  that  these  few  observations 
will  prove  helpful  in  some  small  degree. 

A  brief  history  of  the  object  in  question  is 
necessary.  They — spectacles — are  the  criterion  of 
civilization.  What  Zulu,  Hottentot,  Indian  or 
normal  small  boy  has  ever  been  known  to  display 
them?  That  Plato  is  not  known  to  have  worn 
them  is  no  detriment  to  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment, it  merely  proves  that  Plato  was  not  so 
very  civilized,  after  all.  Horace  must  have  long- 
ed for  them  as  the  final  touch  of  dignity  with  his 
graceful  toga.  But  Grecian  learning  and  Roman 
power  were  in  vain  here.  Spectacles  were  not 
yet. 

They  are  the  sign  of  civilization,  but  of  a  deca- 
dent civilization,  because  conquest  is  based  on 
false  standards.  The  unlettered  butler  may  look 
like  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  when  he  is  fortified 
with  a  pair  of  goggles.  T.  R.  merely  stared  at  the 
"dear  pee-pul"  through  double  lenses  every 
fourth  year,  and  the  votes  rolled  his  way  like 
billiard  balls  on  a  hillside.  On  the  other  hand, 
Willie  J.  Bryan,  who  speaks  with  a  golden 
tongue,  but  views  his  audience  with  unsheathed 
optics,  is  cheered,  then  dusted  off,  and  put  back 
on  the  shelf  till  further  orders,  and  his  mantle 
falls  upon  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  wears  an  intel- 
ligent-looking piece,  with  a  gold  chain. 

In  society,  a  pair  of  spectacles  with  a  handle 
is  the  sole  means  efficacious  for  separating  the 
hoi  poUoi  from  the  select  few.  A  battery  of  dia- 
mond-decked dowagers  armed  with  lorgnettes 
can  do  more  social  slaughter  than  a  yellow  jour- 
nal. There  is  something  about  being  viewed 
through  a  lorgnette  that  should  make  the  strong- 
est quail. 

If  you  intend  to  use  spectacles  for  purposes 
of  conquest,  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  and  their  effects.  If  a  student, 
and  you  desire  to  pass  e.xams  and  get  enviable 
dailv  grades,  retire  behind  a  sizable  pair  of  tor- 
toise-shell rims,  assume  an  abstracted  air,  and 
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kK>k  intelligent.  Satisfaction  i>  guaranteed.  It 
you  are  a  street-car  conductor,  and  clierish  the 
laudable  ambition  to  become  president  of  the 
company,  a  necessary  condition  for  its  fulfillment 
is  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  ])ince-ne7.  glasses, 
complete  with  black  Oxford  cord  attached.  If 
you  are  a  professor,  by  all  means  display  rimless 
nose  glasses:  they  give  the  eyes  a  concentrated 
look,  and  their  effect  is  unparalleled.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  observations  to  be  made  in 
this  new  and  highly  interesting  branch  of  science. 
Advice  will  be  furnished  to  otiier  i)rt)fessions 
upon  request.  The  best  way  to  become  ]M-oficient 
in  it  is  through  practice,  and  close  scrutiny  of  the 
initiated.  The  psychology  of  spectacles  is  crude, 
but  thoroughly  demonstrable. 


BKTTER  r.OOKS. 

Recently  there  has-  been  a  campaign  having 
for  its  slogan.  "Mere  books  in  the  liome".  the 
idea  being  to  furnish  books  for  the  children  es- 
pecially. W'e  have  seen  during  the  past  war  that 
slogans  if  frequently  repeated  induce  action.  Tliis 
campaign  will  most  likely  meet  witii  favorable 
response,  therefore  it  is  imi^ortant  that  the  word- 
ing be  correct. 

.■\  large  number  of  books  are  i)()ssibly  harmful 
and  a  larger  number  though  lacking  vicious  (|uali- 
ties  are  negatively  pernicious  because  they  simply 
wa^te  time,  dissipate  mental  energy  and  cause 
the  most  important  ((uality  of  the  human  mind, 
the  jKmer  of  concentration,  to  become  dull  and 
the  faculty  for  attention  to  be  frittered  away. 
\\'c  have  entirely  t(Kj  many  trivial  books  and  many 
more  actually  vicious  books  today.  If  the  slogan. 
".More  b(K>ks  for  the  home"  is  going  to  increase 
the  sale  of  these  books,  a  great  deal  of  possible 
harm  will  be  done,  to  say  nothing  of  llie  inllu- 
cncc  for  ill  which  indidgence  in  trivia!  reading 
brings  with  it. 

•  The  best  selling  b(»oks  of  our  tiim-  are  crude 
pictUffs  of  j)raclical  jokes,  which  is  a  rellcction 
of  our  risibility  an<l  rationality,  lliat  is  iioi  Hat 
Iffinu  to  our  self-esteem.  r,r  bo-.ks  founded  on 
H-ntiuicntai  gush.  Most  all  the  IxKiks  empliasizc 
thai  o|<Ut  |»coplc  arc  very  foolish  indivirlnals  on 
making  life  a  «lisa|»i»ointmeut  for  others.  Xolhing 
rould  Ikt  Ic''S  dcsirablf  than  lKK)ks  of  these  kind  in 
till-  lir»ni<-  Shall  we  have  mor<-  book^  in  the  home 


then?  Surely  not  more  of  the  best  sellers.  The 
slogan  we  should  repeat  is  not  more  books,  but 
better  books.  Lincoln  read  but  six  books  before 
he  was  twenty-one  and  very  few  after,  yet  those 
six  books  made  him  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
English  and  helped  to  develop  one  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Peojjle  have  been  making  resolutions; 
the  best  one  that  could  be  taken  by  parents 
and  guardians  would  be  to  see  that  their  children 
had  fewer,  but  better  books.  Let  us  see  now  how 
many  of  you  are  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of 
your  children  by  carrying  this  work  forward. 


CURRENT  POETRY  REVIEW. 

Vfronica  McCabe,  '22. 

The  lure  of  the  city  would  exert  its  magnetic 
forces  upon  few  of  us,  were  we  to  be  guided  by 
our  im])ressionistic  poets  of  the  month. 

The  harsh  morning  greeting  of  the  city  is  well 
characterized  by  Clif¥ord  Franklin  Gessler  in  his 
"Loo])  Morning,"  which  was  published  recently 
in  the  Literary  Digest.  Certainly  we  cannot  enjoy 
the  earl\-  dawn  when, 

"Day  rides  into  the  Loop 
With  shrieking  of  iron  wheels 
Staccato  of  leathern  heels 
And  the  mist  over  all." 

Indeed  we  cannot  find  very  true  or  deep  happi- 
ness in  a  city  during  tiie  hours  of  either  daylight 
or  darkness,  if  we  are  to  see  the  city  through 
"Tile  (ireat  Kaleidoscope,"  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  iM-ederic  !*>.  Bard.  This  poem  which  was  also 
l)u])lislied  in  tlie  Literary  Digest,  catalogues  in  a 
very  concise  and  im])ressive  style,  the  chief  vir- 
lues  and  vices  of  the  city.  Not  by  naming  these, 
i)ut  by  i)ortraying  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  at 
tiieir  dailv  occupations,  and  by  drawing  clear 
])ictnres  of  the  scenes  of  their  activities,  does  he 
eonves  to  us  llic  im|)ression  which  llie  city  makes 
upon  iiini.  The  lack  of  nnrsic  in  the  free  verse 
in  which  it  is  writlen,  helps  us  (o  realize  that  llic 
eitv  is  onl\-  a  crude  product  of  niau's  liand  and 
not  an  iiarnvoiiious  creation  ot  ( lod's. 

Th;it  the  supi'rior  beauty  of  ( iod's  creation  is 
to  be  foimd  in  the  comitry,  we  learn  from  the  t'ol- 
l<iwing  sonnets  by  David  Morton,  which  were 
published  in  the  l'"el)ruary  issue  of  The  Century 
Magazine.  In  the  first,  ".Moons  Know  N" 
Time,"  he  shows    us   how,   through   the  Ages, 
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lost'  who  are  no  longer  with  us,  still  live  on  in 
le  peaceful  moonlight,  on  the  lonely  hills  in  the 
ountry. 

"Summers  gone  by  and  laughter  that  is  still, 
And  hair  whose  gold  is  hidden  from  the  sun 
Moonlight,  remembering  on  a  lonesome  hill. 
Might  half  return  them,  one  by  ghostly  one." 

n  the  second  entitled  "Fugitive,"  Beauty  itSelf  is 

liaracterized  as  some    timid    thing   of  nature 

hich  thrives  best  in  the  solitude  of  the  things 

f  God  as  he  made  them. 

■■Hehind  these  falling  curtains  of  the  rain. 
Beauty  goes  by,  a^  phantom  on  the  hill, 
.\  timid  fugitive  beyond  the  lane. 
In  rainy  silver,  and  so  shy  and  still 
That  only  peering  eyes  of  some  hid  bird. 
Or  furry  ears  that  listened  by  a  stone. 
Could  guess  at  something  neither  seen  nor  heard. 
Finding  escape,  and  faring  by  alone." 

Truly  our  poets  are  calling  us  to  come  out  to 
le  broad  fields,  untainted  by  the  city's  grime. 
*   *   *  * 
Stella  Scott,  '22. 

"The  \'iolin''  by  Florence  Earle  Coates  pub- 
shed  in  the  January  Scribncr's  gives  splendid  ex- 
ression  to  the  almost  human  sympathy  and  in- 
:nsity  of  feeling  that  the  artist  can  awaken  in  a 
)ved  instrument.  The  poem  suggests  the  elusive 
idness  of  Aline  Kilmer's  "\'iolin  Song".  The 
allowing  lines  epitoinize  the  close  association 
etween  the  player  and  his  instrument : 

'And  I,  who  could  not  ask  wlience  sprung  his  sorrow 
Responsive  to  a  grief  I  might  not  know. 

Sobbed  as  the  infant  that  each  mood  doth  borrow, 
Sobs  for  the  mother's  woe." 

Two  sonnets,  "Moons  Know  No  Time"  and 
Fugitive",  by  David  Morton  appear  in  Century 
lagazine.  Both  are  nature  poems  of  beautiful 
nager)-  and  vivid  coloring.  The  second  is  par- 
cularly  attractive  in  its  picturing  of  Beauty  as 

timid  fugitive,  stealing  about  in  the  wake  of 
ie  spring  rain  and  only  the  shining  grasses,  as 
le  poet  says, 

"Give  hint  of  silver  slippers  hasting  by." 

Theodore  ^laynard's  "Inscription  To  My 
tother''  is  found  in  the  January  Harper's.    It  is 

delicate  and  exquisite  little  lyric.    Such  a  tri- 

ute  as  this  w^ould  surely  be  a  joy  to  a  poet's 

lother,        ..„  ^ 

lo  you  I  owe 

The  blood  of  a  Gael, 
The  laughter  I  wear. 
As  a  coat  of  mail." 

r  the  closing  lines  of  the  song, 

"To  you  I  owe 

My  songs,  each  one. 
For  you  hushed  with  music 
Your  little  son." 


Cathkkine  Kknnkdy,  '23. 
In  the  .  /rr  Maria,  January  29,  I  read  "In  Dark- 
ness" by  Meredith  Starr.    It  is  a  beautiful  poem, 
explaining  how  our  ])aths  in  daily  life 
".\re  veiled  in  misty  clouds." 
P^vils  come  upon  us  when  we  are  unawares.  It 
concludes  in  a  prayer, 

"Guide  Thou  our  footsteps  through  the  maze. 
Of  doubtful  paths  and  hostile  creeds!" 

"Angel  Friends",  anonymous,  a  child's  poem, 
is  a  tribute  to  our  Guardian  Angels.  Their  love 
is  greater  than  any  human  being  ever  knew.  No 
one  need  ever  fear  in  the  wildest  storm  or  the 
darkest  night  for  God  has  given  us  an  angel  who 
will  always  watch  over  us.  "Irish  Legacy"  in  the 
same  magazine  is  a  lengthy  poem  by  Edward 
Wilbur  Mason,  in  which  he  tells  about  all  the 
little  things  concerning  Ireland  which  are  fam- 
iliar to  him.    Some  of  them  are, 

"The  sudden  rains  that  silver  everything." 
the  fairies,  the  rocky  crags,  the 
"Mellow  chimes,  tolling  clear  the  call  of  early  Mass." 
He  has  learnt  these  things  from  the  songs  of 
Ireland,  and  these  songs  form  the  "Irish  Legacy." 
In  the  jroman's  Home  Companion  for  January  is 
a  pretty  nature  ])oem,  "My  Indoor  Garden",  by 
Margaret  Steel  Hard.  When  winter  comes  and 
the  robin  has  fled,  the  columbine  no  longer  is 
seen  in  the  woods,  the  brooks  which  once  leaj^ed 
and  ran,  now  flow  slowly,  but  the  author  still  has 
her  summer  joy.  Her  summer's  joy  is  in  the 
person  of  a  young  maiden,  whose  eyes  are  as  blue 
as  the  summer  skies,  whose  chattering  is  like  that 
of  the  birds.  It  it  a  beautiful  thought  and  skill- 
fully worked  out. 

DISTI  .\  (.UI  SH  KI)  GUESTS. 

Feb.  5  and  9  are  memorable  days  in  St.  Mary's 
calendar  for  1921.  On  the  first  date  the  students 
were  privileged  to  hear  the  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Pace, 
Dean  of  Philosophy  at  the  Catholic  University. 
Dr.  Page  urged  strict  attention  to  the  acquisition 
of  Correct  English,  whether  it  be  for  use  in  the 
classroom  or  in  social  conversation.  Among  the 
many  helpful  thoughts  gathered  from  the  talk 
were  :  Knowledge  is  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  communicated  ;  One  is  largely  her  own 
l-lnglish  teacher ;  that  many  graduates  overlook 
the  laws  of  ex])ression,  mode  of  speech,  by 
which  the  majority  of  peo])le  judge  them. 
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Dr.  Pace  further  encouraged  reading  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  correct  speech. 
"Love  for  reading."  he  said,  "is  one  of  the  best 
things  a  student  can  take  away  from  college,  for 
through  it  she  will  be  able  to  communicate  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  to  add  to  what  she  has 
already  learned.""   *    *    *  * 

On  Feb.  5  Miss  'Sla.ry  McSweeney.  sister  to 
the  late  .Mayor  of  Cork,  addressed  the  Sisters 
and  students  in  St.  Angela's  Hall.  Miss 
McSweeney  said  she  spoke  to  her  audience,  not 
as  to  voters,  but  to  those  who  might  become  help- 
ful to  the  cause  of  Irish  Freedom  by  their  influ- 
ence in  its  behalf.  ^liss  McSweeney  possesses 
a  modest  carriage,  a  clear  pleasing  voice,  distinct 
and  with  just  enough  accent  to  heighten  the 
effect. 

After  the  talk,  tea  was  served  in  the  guests' 
dining  room. 

ST.  MARY'S  BUILDING  FUND. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Chimes  the  follow- 
ing report  of  work  in  behalf  of  the  Building 
Fund  has  reached  us  : 

On  Jan.  9  the  younger  members  of  the  St. 
Mary's  Notre  Dame  College  Club  of  Chicago 
staged  a  play  entitled  "The  Helles  of  St.  Mary's", 
in  which  they  scored  great  success  and  added  a 
neat  sum  to  the  amount  already  deposited  for 
the  I'.uilding  Fund.  The  y)lay  was  written  es- 
pecially for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Mcb'voy  of 
the  CItkcKjo  Tribune,  a  former  student  of  the 
University  of  Xotre  Dame,  hence  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  Chicago  club.  Messrs.  Maurice 
Cooney.  Austin  McXichols  and  Joseph  Mcdinnis, 
also  former  students  of  .\.  I).,  were  anKmg 
those  who  gave  kindly  and  efficient  assistance  to 
the  management  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 

'I'hrough  the  gracious  courtesy  of  Mr.  Harry 
l'ovvc'r>i,  the  use  of  the  HIackstone  Theatre  was 
granted  for  the  performance. 

I<u|)plindcn's  (  )rclicslr;i  furnislicd  ilic  nmsica! 
program 

During  the  month  Mesdames  .\delaide  Ten  y 
l^'wis,  4.^25  I'»eacon  St.,  and  ICmma  llcrhcrt 
I'inklc.  15fl8  \orw'K)d  Ave.,  entertained  at  cards 
for  the  iK-nefit  of  the  I'tiiMing  i"'und. 

Tiif;  ( jllMIs  isgratefid  for  the  report  and  will 
take  great  pleasure  in  ijrinting  news  regarding 
ihc  \m%Tcss  of  the  I'uiul  at  any  time. 


BY  REQUEST. 

At  the  special  request  of  Mrs.  M.  S.  Miller  of 
Holy  Cross  Academy,  Washington,  D.  C,  The 
Chimes  calls  attention  to  the  appeal  in  behalf  of 
the  "Monument  of  Thanksgiving  at  Lourdes, 
France,  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  of  the  Allies  who  fell  during  the 
Great  War." 

Kindly  address  all  communications  to 
The  Rev.  Oliver  Dabescat,  A.  A. 
557  West  156th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

On  Feb.  2  the  following  delightful  program 
was  given  by  the  Ensemble  Class : 

Quartette  No.  3  Chas.  Dancla 

First  I  'ioliii — M.  Blanco,  E.  Forschner, 
Prof.  R.  Seidel 
SeciDid  J'iolin — M.  B.  Van  Heuvel,  M.  Keown 
Third  I'iolin — L.  Gleason,  F.  LaPointe,  A.  Buck- 
ley 

Fourtli  J'ioliit — C.  Burke,  L.  Filers 


Larglietto-Allegro,  Op.  100  Dvorak 

riolin—Froi.  R.  Seidel 

Piano — Miss  L.  Riley 

Song  Celestial   Severn 

Chacoiine   ■ .  .Durand 


1  'ioliiis — M.  Blanco,  E.  Forschner,  L.  Gleason, 
M.  Keown,  M.  B.  Van  Heuvel,  C.  Burke, 
Prof.  R.  Seidel 
Piano — Miss  H.  Weinrich 


Allegro  Vivace   Schubert 

rioliu—Proi.  R.  Seidel 
Piano — Miss  H.  Baunian 
Chant  d'Amonr   Zarzicky 


l-irsi  ;■/,-/;;;  — Misses  C.  Burke,  F.  LaPointe 
Srcoiid  l  inliii — Misses  M.  Blanco,  E.  Forschner 
/■k)/(/— Prof.  R.  Seidel 
CV//()— Miss  A.  Schlecht 

Dramatic  Overture   Isciiiiian 

First  rioliir-\\.  I'.l.ino,,,  M.  B.  Van  Heuvel,  L. 
Gleascin,  C.  i'.iukc,       h'orschner,  M.  Keown. 
Second  rioliii         I.ai'ointc.  A.  I'.ucklcy,  L.  Filers 
/  'iola — Prof.  R,  Sriilrl 
Cello— M\ss  A.  S.lil.vhi 
I'iaiios — Misses  11.  I)aily,  M.  Kelly 

:i:         *         J|:  * 

Tlu'  lM)urlh-year  I'^'ench  Class  scored  a  won- 
derful success  on  the  evening  of  i<\'l).  6,  when 
lliey  staged  "Le  MouHn  1  )es  Ciseaux."  "opera 
(•(>nii(|ne  en  deux  Aeles".  The  class  is  to  be  con- 
gratnlated  on  llic  ease  and  perfect  naturalness 
with  which  they  coinnu'inded  ;i  foreign  tongue 
and  snslaiiieil  thi'ir  ])arls  hy  characteristic  ges- 


\'v,,h,^.xu-  N.  L.  Holt 

j.a  ( 'i)ni])lcssc  (I'l  lerniontal  ...I).  Doratl 

Sa  (  onipagnc  de  Voyage  I'".  Guthrie 

KKUMIKKKS 

M('ic  ( ■,illui  in<-  Durand..  ..J.  Ryan 

|a(|M(  lnic   Dm  and  D.  Ryno 
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SKS  PF.TITKS  FILLKS 

Rose  C.  SeLegiie 

Rosette    D.  Mendon 

Petit  Pierre  (Tanilwur  ilu  village)  E.  Hamilton 

l'AY?.\NNES 

Lisette  E.  Buell 

Jeanette  L.  Gleason 

Alice  I-.  LaPointe 

Yvonne  II.    -M  inalian 

Mariette.  .  ■  •  -M.  Johnson 

Catherinette  K.  Petulleton 

Camille  H.  Cleary 

Anne  A.  Pfister 

Germaine...-  A.  Cook 

Mailelon  J.  Schill 

Mipnon  V.  Salerno 

ACCO  M  r  An  -N  ATRICES 

Miss  Estelle  Broussard        Miss  Helene  Raiinian 
i'ioloit — Miss  M.  Blanco 


On  the  evening  of  Feb.  10.  the  following  Im- 
promptu Program  was  given  by  the  Department 
of  Expres.sion : 

Jane  Jones  .^lice  Kearns 

The  Last  Joy  Genevieve  Lans 

(a)  Snakes   {    p.,  r,i^-,„-k 

(b^  Two  American  Men  i  Lu^a.Lk 

Violin— Selected  M.  del  R.  Blanco 

Piano — Estelle  Broussard 

Selected  Margaret  Williams 

Sue  Water's  Housekeeping  Mary  Wirthman 

Song  Helene  Eisenhauer 

Robin  Red  Breast   Irene  Dehler 

The  Cremation  of  Saim  McGee  Helen  Minahan 


The  first  of  the  Graduate-Recitals  for  tlie  sea- 
son was  given  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  16,  by 
Miss  Mildred  Miller  of  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 

PROGRA  M 

A  musician's  spiritual  p.ouquf.t 

A  (larlanii  of  tone-flo'u-cr<:  I  tirut  i- 
Garnered  with  love  and  pcrf ttnied  i^'itli  melody, 
EntU'inrd  with  the  chain  uf  hofe's  s-u-cctest  harmony 
This  sinil'te  gift,  O  dear  God,  rccrive! 

M.  L.  Lennon,  'Jl. 

2nd  Suite  in  F  Op.  "27.  F.  Rics 

yiolin— Prof.  R.  Seidel 

Scherzo,  E-flat  minor  Brahms 

Barcarolle,  Op.  6  Schustcr-Scvdcl 

Hiirp— Miss  M.  Shea 

Preludes   Clwf^in 

Reading— The  Great  Guest  Comes  Markhain 

Miss  H.  Minahan 

Quartette.  Op.  188  Chas.  Dancla 

First  Violins— Misses  M.  del  R.  Blanco,  E. 
Forschner,  Professor  R.  Seidel 
Second  I'iolitis — Misses  M.  B.  Van  Heuvel,  M.  Keovvn 
Third  I'wlins — Misses  L.  Gleason,  F.  LaPointe, 
A.  Buckley 
Fourth  Violins — Misses  C.  Burke,  L.  Filers 

Am   Meer  Schiibcrt-Liszt 

Andante    Religioso  (iiUcI 

Cello— Miss  A.  Schlecht 
Piano — Miss  H.  Baunian 

Allegretto  C.  Bitrh-if/h 

Moto  Perpetuo.  Op.  21,  Xo.  4  C.  Hurlrinh 

Violin— Pro(.  R.  Seidel 


Song— i?y  the  Waters  of  Miniietonka  Lieurancc 

Miss  (iutiirie 
/■/<'////— I'n.f.  R.  Seidel 
t'iano — Miss  E.  Broussard 

Gondolliera   fjsct 

l'";iust  — Wall/  and  Chorus  C.  (ioiinnd 

l-'irsl  .Misses  X.  L.  Holt,  R.  Kramer 

Sci-tiiid  Piano — Misses  H.  Weinrich,  L.  Riley 
I'iolin—Proi.  R.  Seidel 


NOTES. 

— The  annual  r)ctave  of  Prayer  for  the 
"Church  Community"  began  at  the  High  Mass 
on  Jan.  16.  The  Rev.  William  R.  Connor,  C.  S. 
C".,  explained  the  observance  and  the  indulgence 
attached  to  the  devotion.  After  recommending 
the  Wa\'  of  the  Cross  as  an  appropriate  means  of 
rei)aration,  heather  Connor  announced  the  inten- 
tions for  the  several  days  of  the  Octave. 

— Miss  Dorothy  Rippe  of  Salt  Lake  City,  de- 
lightfully entertained  the  Sisters  and  students  by 
a  Harp  Recital,  Jan.  16. 

— Weflnesda\-,  Feb.  2,  the  Rev.  George  Finne- 
gan,  C.  S.  C.  of  Holy  Cross  Seminary,  N.  D., 
^ave  the  student  body  of  St.  Mary's  an  interest- 
ing and  practical  talk,' preparatory  to  the  First 
Friday  and  the  coming  of  Lent.  Father  Finne- 
gan  dwelt  on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  its 
meaning  to  the  world  and  the  perpetuation  of  its 
ideals  in  Catholic  womanhood.  In  regard  to 
Lenten  practices  Father  Finnegan  stressed  the 
fact  that  obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice  and 
])ointed  out  the  merit  to  be  found  in  doing  daily 
duties  well.  He  concluded  his  remarks  with  an 
appeal  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  daily 
communicants. 

— One  Tuesday,  Feb.  1,  the  seniors  entertain- 
ed at  tea.  The  occasion  was  to  honor  the  Misses 
Nellie  Lee  Holt,  Dorothy  Hackett  and  Mary 
Louise  Lennon  on  the  — ?  anniversary  of  their 
Ijirtliday. 

— The  purchase  of  a  new  moving  picture  ma- 
chine resulted  in  the  showing  of  the  film,  "Always 
Audacious",  starring  Wallace  Reid.  The  story 
was  giioil  and  Reiil's  acting,  as  usual,  was  uj)  to 
tlTC  standard. 

— With  the  Misses  Genevieve  Broussard  and 
Kathleen  Sullivan  as  hostesses,  the  seniors  en- 
joyed a  delectable  bufifet  luncheon  on  h>b.  5. 

— Tile  DcYDtinn  of  Forty  Hours  was  opened  on 
(,)uin(|uaoc--ima  ."sun(la\'  by  .Solemn  Mass  of  Ex- 
])osiiiiin  u  itli  the  Rev.  Joseiih  ( iallagher,  C.  S.  C, 
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as  celebrant.  In  liis  sermon  the  Rev.  William 
R.  Connor  explained  the  history  and  significance 
of  the  devotion.  Solemn  Mass  of  Deposition 
was  celebrated  by  Father  Connor  on  Tuesday 
and  the  devotion  closed  with  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  at  8  p.  m.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  the  preparatories  to  take  part  in  the  procession 
during  the  ceremonies.  On  this  occasion  every 
child  carried  a  calla  lily,  which,  later,  was  placed 
on  the  .Mtar. 

— Among  the  visitors  welcomed  during  the 
month  were:  the  Misses  Marie  P.nnissard.  Helen 
McCarthy.  Dorothy  Hayes,  Helen  Walters,  Mary 
English  and  Edith  Hessel. 

— St.  \  alentine"s  Day  was  duly  observed  in 
the  separate  departments.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  crimson  hearts  whose  protestations  of 
affection  were .  manifested  publicly,  the  Fourth 
Academics  gave  their  annual  entertainment  in 
St.  Angela's  Hall,  which  was  appropriately  hung 
with  symbolic  hearts  and  vari-colored  balloons. 
The  senior  collegiate  were  guests  of  honor. 

— .\  unique  entertainment  was  given  on  the 
evening  of  Feb.  5,  by  the  members  of  the  Sojtho- 
more  class.  An  original  dramatic  performance 
filled  the  intervals  between  the  numbers  on  the 
dance  program.  The  separate  acts  were  entitled, 
"A  Bachelor^  Dream,"  ".\  Royal  Tragedy"  and 
"Darling."' 

— June  1''21  marks  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  St.  Mary's  Academic  Reunion. 
It  is  j)resumed  that  a  large  attendance  will 
demonstrate  the  devotion  of  all  former  graduates 
of  tlie  Academy. 

— .Announcements  of  the  marriage  of  y\nne 
Dillon  Connor  to  .Mr.  Ruben  Ambrose  lirown  of 
Wilmington,  Illinois  and  of  llenriette  P.ros.sau 
to  .Mr.  I-'rederick  .Morris  Stowell  of  Pasadena, 
California,  have  been  received  and  the  girls' 
names  have  been  recorded  wilh  the  tille  .Mrs. 
!'"vcry  ha|)i)iness  be  ui)ori  ihcir  future  life. 

— "Luring  Shatlows"  is  ihc  title  of  a  screen 
picture  shown  in  St.  Angela's  Mall  on  I'Cb.  2-]. 
The  picture  is  illustrating  the  Catholic  view-point 
of  ".Spiritism." 

— The  groundhog  tricked  us  into  disbelief 
when  after  I'eb.  2  spring  weather  aiijxared. 
From  the  present  outlook,  we  shall  have  the  six 
wrrku  of  winter  after  all. 


— "Sanctifying  Grace"  and  "All  you  that  pass 
by  see  if  there  is  any  sorrow  like  to  my  sorrow" 
were  the  subjects  chosen  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gal- 
lagher for  sermons  which  he  delivered  during 
the  month.   . 

Oi'F..s.  Were  it  proper  to  institute  a  libel  suit 
for  the  audacity  of  announcing  to  the  public  in 
print  (bold  or  otherwise)  that  a  certain  St. 
Mary's  student  is  a  Nut? 

An.s.    \'erily,  a  clear  case  of  Libel — Culprit's 
fine — ? — and  costs. 
"O,  learned  Judge!    A  Daniel,  come  to  judgement". 

I  thank  thee,  Prof.,  for  teaching  me  the  word — Libel 

— "I'ine  Feathers,"  a  three  act  play  recently 
presented  at  St.  Mary's,  though  mediocre  in 
merit,  contained  a  serious  lesson  and  a  warning 
well  wtn-th  the  heeding. 


— The  announcement  of  the  death  of  \  ery 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Shields  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
the  fifteenth  instant,  caused  keen  regret  to  his 
many  devoted  friends  at  St.  Mary's.  As  a  result 
of  his  ck)se  connection  with  the  Sisters'  College, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  largely  to  his  untiring 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  education,  and  his 
noble  spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  Dr.  Shields  has  a 
friend  in  nearly  every  convent  in  the  land,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  receiving  many  a  God- 
sf'ccd  on  his  way  to  the  reward  of  those  "who 
instruct  others  into  ju.stice."  The  Sisters  of  the 
iloly  Cross,  to  whom  the  contents  of  many  of 
the  first  drafts  of  |)apers  and  lectures  since  given 
to  the  ])ul)lic,  were  im])arted  in  informal  talks 
and  round  table  conferences  many  years  ago, 
have  lost  a  friend,  whose  kindly  interest,  they 
trust,  has  gone  with  him  to  the  world  beyond 
where  only  their  "peace  to  his  soid"  can  repay 
the  debt  they  gladly  acknowledge. 

I  hc  death  of  Anna  l'".nglish  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  i'c'b.  5,  adds  another  name  to  the  Obit- 
uary of  St.   -Mary's  loyal  and  devoli'il  students. 

Xotice  of  the  recent  death  of  a  time-honored  I 
friend,  Mrs.  .Maurice  h'rancis  i\gan  came  to  St.' 
Mary's,  and  we  hasten  to  olTcr  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  her  bereaved  linsband  wliost'  kindlyi 
services  in  the  |)as1  aic  most  gratefully  remem- ' 
bere.l. 
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French  Lingerie 
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BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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BUILDERS 
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We  make  the  beat 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPE 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 

3td  Floor  of  Tiobertson's  Store 
The  linen  and  silver  are  clean.     'CTie  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
I  1  until  2 
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2  until  5 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
•  bartered  In  1867,  Is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
ittentlon. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make    It    a    most    desirable  boarding 
hool. 

For    trrma  oddresa 

OITKKS    OF    TIIK    HOI,Y  CItOS.S 
HI.    Anicrln'a  Arndrniy, 
MOHKIN,  IM,. 


Who  '.s  Yer  Cleaner  ? 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 
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'...th  Hrnd.  In'l 
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('oixliiotrd    l>y    the    Sister.<»    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
In  the  rooms  and  vjrards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  In  operating'  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  la 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    rur(li(>r    Informntlon  udilrcaa 
NINTF.ll  SUFF.ItlOll 
No<rr    l>ninr    Ave,   nnd   MimIIhoii  Strrrt 
HOirril   IIF.NI>,  IM>. 
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Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  M  E  Y  E  R  &  S  O  N 
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11V17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
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Electric  Service 
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ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  WuhingtoQ  Ave..  South  Bend 
Phone.:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 
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Catalogs  and  esttmatea  fre«. 
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JOSEPH  WOLF 
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Hollingsworlh-Tumer  <o. 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  lo 
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83 1  South  Main  St.     South  Ben  W 
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THE  AGOXY. 

Mauy  Valla,  '23. 

pvlSMAL  is  the  night, 

The  moon  is  cold  and  white, 
Prostrate,  alone,  He  prays. 
Illumined  is  the  face, 
Watching  the  starry  space, 
In  bloody  sweat.  He  weeps. 
In  agony  untold 
God  we  behold — 
Jesus,  His  night-watch  keeps. 

THE  SOCI.\L  SERMCE  OF  DICKENS. 
S.  M.  A. 

THERE  is  much  talk  these  days  about  social 
service  and  the  good  of  humanity.  Many 
milHons  of  dollars  are  collected  in  the  name 
of  charity :  there  are  relief  committees  and 
boards:  there  are  slum  workers  and  uplifters : 
and  still  there  remains  much  suffering  and  mis- 
ery. Is,  then,  nothing  accomplished  ?  Certainly, 
many  persons  are  relieved,  but  it  can  be  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  millions  who 
at  the  present  time,  for  instance,  are  in  want  all 
over  the  world.  If  Charles  Dickens  were  living 
today,  he  would  see  a  discouragingly  large  amount 
of  reform  and  charity  work  to  be  done,  but.  no 
doubt,  he  would  bravely  attempt  to  write  books 
that  would  be  as  effective  in  present  needs  as 
were  those  which  he  wrote  in  the  last  century. 
His  service  to  mankind,  we  are  thankful  to  say, 
does  not  necessarily  end  with  his  life,  for  his 
moral  influence  is  still  felt  and  his  works  are  as 
true  today  in  their  sound  philosophy  as  they  were 
when  they  were  first  written  and  read  by  an  ad- 
miring public  in  England  and  Atnerica. 

Charles  Dickens,  "the  unsurpassed  interpreter 
of  humble  life,"  was  born  in  England,  February 
7.  1812  and  lived  until  June  8,  1870.  He  had  an 
unhappy  childhood  for  his  father  was  cast  into  a 
debtors'  prison,  the  Marshalsea.  when  Charles 
was  but  ten  years  old.  At  this  early  age,  after 
every  family  possession  had  been  pawned  and  he 


was  in  danger  of  starving,  he  found  work  in  a 
blacking  warehouse.  .Among  uncouth  street- 
waifs  he  felt  the  degradation  and  humiliation  of 
pasting  labels  on  jars  when  his  ambitions  were 
to  study.  He  had  very  little  schooling  but  in  his 
miserable  youth  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  ex- 
l^eriencing  and  observing  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  and  oppressed.  He  studied  the  inmates  of 
the  debtors'  prison  and  the  very  poor  of  London 
when  he  himself,  living  only  in  a  back  attic, 
shared  their  trials  and  miseries.  This  period  of 
his  life  is  faithfully  reflected  in  his  novel  "David 
Copperfield".  Happily,  by  the  time  he  was  nine- 
teen he  was  in  better  circumstances  and  began 
the  life  of  a  writer  as  a  journalist.  Thus  the 
longing  of  his  heart  began  to  be  realized.  His 
first  printed  book  appeared  in  1835,  "Sketches 
by  Boz".  He  was  married  in  1836  to  Aliss  Cath- 
erine Hogarth  just  after  his  first  number  of  the 
"Pickwick  Papers'"  had  proved  a  great  success. 
When  this  was  published  in  book  form  the  next 
year,  he  was  assured  of  fame  and  a  salary  and 
could  peaceably  go  on  writing.  He  published 
books  thereafter  at  intervals  for  thirty-three 
years.  The  names  of  his  novels  are  known  to  all, 
for  many  of  his  characters  and  sayings  are  house- 
hold words  and  everyday  allusions.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  what  social  service  Dickens  ren- 
dered in  England  and  America,  we  shall  study  but 
a  few  of  his  works  in  which  can  be  plainly  seen 
tile  pictures  of  the  worst  features  in  English 
life  which  he  desired  to  aid  in  correcting  and 
what  in  American  life  he  felt  worthy  of  criti- 
cism. In  this  selection  are  included  "Xicholas 
Xickleby",  "Oliver  Twist",  "Little  Dorrit",  and 
"American  Notes",  It  must  not  be  concluded, 
however,  that  these  were  his  only  works  written 
with  a  purpose  beyond  that  of  mere  entertain- 
ment. His  tiieme  was  always  the  oppressed  and 
I'ersecuted.  He  was  so  plainly  the  advocate  of 
the  victims  of  debtors"  prisons,  the  ill-treated 
boys  of  the  Yorkshire  schools,  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouses,  and  above  all,  of  poor  neglected 
children,  and  pleaded  so  well  for  all,  that  Sidney 
Lanier  calls  him  "a  preacher  who  takes  up  the 
slums  and   raggedest   miseries  of   London  and 
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plumps  them  Inildly  down  in  the  parlors  of  high 
life,  and,  like  the  boy  in  the  fairy  tale  wliose 
fiildle  compelled  every  hearer  to  dance  in  spite  of 
himself,  presently  has  a  train  of  people  following 
him  readv  to  do  his  bidding  in  earnestly  reform- 
ing the  prisons,  the  schools,  the  workhouses  and 
the  like,  what  time  the  entire  train  are  roaring 
with  the  genialest  of  laughter  at  the  comical  and 
grotesque  figures  which  the  preacher  Dickens  has 
fished  up  from  the  London  mud." 

The  first  book  we  shall  consider  is  "Nicholas 
Xickleby".  which  swept  like  a  whirlwind  over 
the  schools  of  the  north  of  England  and  caused 
any  number  of  schoolmasters  to  threaten  suing 
Dickens  for  libel.  In  this  story  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by  hired  himself  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Squeers, 
head  of  a  boys'  school  in  Yorkshire.  The  name 
of  the  school  was  Do-the-boys  Hall.  The  new 
teacher  soon  saw  examples  of  the  cruel  policy 
of  flogging  and  starvation  w^hich  dominated  the 
methods  of  Mr.  Squeers.  Wlien  he  first  saw  the 
bare,  cold  classroom  crow'ded  with  pale  and  hag- 
gard boys,  many  of  them  deformed,  stunted  and 
helpless,  he  almost  despaired  of  ever  being  able 
to  benefit  them.  They  looked  as  if  they  had 
never  known  anything  but  cruelty  and  neglect. 
I^ng  before  the  hour  of  class,  they  were  assem- 
bled and  Nicholas  noticed  how  sad  and  silent  all 
seemed  to  be :  there  was  no  boisterous  play,  but 
all  sat  crouching  and  shivering — all  except  one 
lK>y,  the  son  of  Squeers,  who  amused  himself  by 
stepping  on  the  toes  of  the  new  boy  whose  .shoes 
he  had  donned  that  morning.  When  the  hour 
for  lessons  arrived,  it  appeared  to  be  the  usual 
(jnler  for  a  boy,  after  sjielling"  a  few  words,  to  be 
sent  out  to  perform  the  experiments  in  philoso- 
phy ;  for  instance,  the  boy  who  spelled  bot-tin- 
ncy.  Ixjtany,  then  went  out  to  weed  the  garden. 
Mr.  Squeers  had  just  made  his  half-yearly  visit 
to  I>f>n(lon,  so,  after  keeping  the  boys  in  anxious 
expectation  all  morning,  held  a  sort  of  meeting 
of  the  whole  scho<)l  to  read  the  letters  and  nies- 
»agcs  he  liarl  received  for  them. 

"Ix-t  any  bf)y  si)eak  without  leave  and  I'll  lake 
the  skin  f»fT  his  back"  were  the  mild  words  that 
ojK-ncd  this  meeting.  The  lK)ys  who  were  for- 
tunate ciiiiugh  to  be  remembered  heard  brief  sum- 
maries of  their  letters  with  comments  on  llicm, 
but  the  ones  whf)se  relatives  had  failed  to  |);iy, 
received  a  vnuifl  fl'>gging.  Any  clothing  or 
s|>cnfliiit'  niofiey  was  "taken  care  of"  by  Mrs. 
S<|nccrv.  \hv  able  wife  of  the  sili(K»lm;istcr.  Thiv 


business  despatched,  a  few  slovenly  lessons  were 
heard,  and  the  boys  left  in  care  of  the  new  usher 
in  the  cold  room  where  after  dark  a  meal  of  bread 
and  cheese  were  served.  A  little  of  the  table 
talk  of  the  schoolmaster's  family  will  reveal  the  | 
whole  situation  as  perceived  most  unerringly  by  j| 
the  childish  mind  of  the  son  and  heir. 

"  'Am  I  to  take  care  of  the  school  when  I 
.grow  up  a  man,  father?'  asked  Wackford,  junior,  ii 
suspending  in  the  excess  of  his  delight  a  vicious 
kick  which  he  was  administering  to  his  sister. 

"  'You  are,  my  son,'  replied  Mr.  Squeers  in  a 
sentimental  voice. 

"  'Oh,  my  eye,  won't  I  give  it  to  the  boys!'  ex- 
claimed the  interesting  child,  grasping  his 
father's  cane.  'Oh,  father,  won't  I  make  'em 
squeal  again !' 

"It  was  such  a  proud  moment  in  Mr.  Squeers' 
life  that  he  pressed  a  penny  into  his  son's  hand 
as  he  and  his  wife  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in 
a  shout  of  approving  laughter." 

The  climax  of  cruelty  was  reached  in  the  flog- 
ging of  poor  Smike  whom  Nicholas  had  befriend- 
ed and  who  had  attempted  to  run  away.  But  one 
desperate  cut  had  fallen,  succeeded  by  a  scream 
of  i^ain,  and  the  lash  was  lifted  for  a  second  blow 
when  Nicholas  Nickleby  started  up  and  cried 
"Stop"'  in  a  voice  that  made  the  rafters  ring. 
The  scene  ended  with  his  flogging  the  school- 
master and  then  departing  to  be  met  a  little  later 
])y  Smike.  In  this  manner  Dickens,  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  times,  cries 
"Slop!"  to  the  abusive  schoolmasters — and  they 
(lid  stop.  He  says  in  the  preface  to  this  book 
that  the  descriptions  of  the  Yorkshire  schools,  so 
far  from  being  exaggerations  are  but  faint  and 
feeble  pictures  of  the  reality,  purposely  subdued 
and  kejit  down  lest  they  should  .seem  impossible. 

The  book,  "Oliver  Twist",  was  the  first  de- 
fen.se  of  helpless  childhood  and  also  was  a  de- 
nunciation of  the  abuse  of  authority  in  the  work- 
house. Tiu-re  were  many  |KX)r  dei)ending  u]X)n 
tile  stale  in  those  days  due  to  causes  remote  and 
l)roximate,  among  which  may  be  named  the  clos- 
ing of  the  monasteries,  the  Industrial  Revolution 
;in(l  the  return  to  the  practice  of  InclostUTS.  I'y 
the  Killer,  niaiiv  f.'irnis  and  small  towns  were 
taken  lor  sheep  p.'islnres  and  the  people  were  thus 
reihiced  lo  iianpeiism  Ihroiigli  no  fault  of  their 
own.  \'ow,  in  some  chapters  of  Oliver  Twist, 
l)iclsens  Irntli  fully  pielnres  the  existing  condi- 
tions.    t)liver  was  horn  in  llie  poor  house  and 
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m  that  time  on  received  hut  scanty  attention. 
When  an  infant,  he  was  placed  with  a  Mrs. 
.\'ann  some  three  miles  off.  who  took  care  of 
"twenty  or  thirty  other  such  juvenile  offenders 
as^ainst  the  poor  laws".  She,  tcx),  had  her  sys- 
tem of  economy  in  food  matters,  but  ( )hver  man- 
asjed  to  reach  his  ninth  birthday,  a  jiale,  thin  child, 
"somewhat  diminutive  in  stature  and  decidedly 
diminutive  in  circumference."  Then  he  was  re- 
moved bv  Mr.  lUimble,  the  beadle,  to  the  work- 
house where  he  began  immediately  to  work  :  for 
the  New  Poor  Law  was  in  effect  which  gave  no 
outside  relief  except  in  sickness  and  required 
those  who  received  relief  to  live  at  the  ])oor 
house  and  work.  The  many  boys  in  this  place 
suffered  the  tortures  of  slow  starvation  till  they 
got  so  wild  with  hunger  that  they  held  a  council 
and  drew  lots  for  one  to  ask  for  more  of  the 
thin  gruel  doled  out  to  them  so  sparingly.  The 
lot  fell  on  Oliver. 

"  "Please,  Sir.  I  want  some  more.'  he  said.  The 
master  was  a  fat,  healthy  man :  but  he  turned 
very  pale.  He  gazed  in  stupefied  astonishment 
on  the  small  rebel  for  some  seconds,  and  then 
clung  for  support  to  the  copper.  The  assistants 
were  paralyzed  with  wonder,  the  boys,  with  fear. 

"'What!'  said  the  master  at  length,  in  a  faint 
voice. 

"'Please,  Sir',  replied  Oliver,  'I  want  some 
more.'  The  master  aimed  a  blow  at  Oliver's 
head  with  the  ladle :  pinioned  him  in  his  arms : 
and  shrieked  aloud  for  the  beadle.  The  board 
were  sitting  in  solemn  conclave  when  Mr.  Bum- 
ble rushed  into  the  room  in  great  excitement,  anci 
addressing  the  gentleman  in  the  high  chair,  said. 
'Mr.  Limbkins.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir!  Oliver 
Twist  has  asked  for  more!' 

"There  was  a  general  start.  Horror  was  de- 
picted on  every  countenance. 

■■'For  more!'  said  Mr.  Limbkins.  "Compose 
yourself.  Bumble,  and  answer  me  distinctly.  Do 
I  understand  that  he  asked  for  more,  after  he 
h.ad  eaten  the  supper  allotted  by  the  dietary?' 

■"  "He  did.  Sir.'  replied  Bumble. 

"■  ■That  boy  will  be  hung."  said  the  gentleman 
in  the  white  waistcoat.  "I  know  that  boy  will  be 
hung.' "'  For  his  punishment  solitary  confine- 
ment and  numerous  floggings  followed  till  he  was 
apprenticed.  Then,  ill-treatment  was  still  his  lot. 
I'inally.  the  beadle  was  summoned  to  give  him  a 
sound  flogging,  after  which  Oliver  Twist  ran 


away  to  e>cape  the  so-called  relief  of  jnior  house 
authorities. 

Another  of  the  social  evils  that  Dickens  made 
felt  by  the  reading  public,  was  that  of  the  debt- 
ors' i)rison.  The  principal  scene  in  his  novel, 
■■Little  Dorrit",  is  the  debtors'  prison,  the  Mar- 
shalsea.  in  Southwark,  the  very  prison  where 
Dickens'  father  had  been  incarcerated  and  where 
Dickens,  when  a  small  boy  paid  frightened  visits 
every  Sunday.  Here.  Mr.  Dorrit  of  the  novel 
resided  ever  since  he  had  lost  his  means  through 
complications  of  a  business  partnership  which 
he  could  not  understand.  His  pitiable  state  of 
feeling  was  shown  on  his  entrance  there  by  the 
ever  recurring  action  of  putting  an  irresolute 
hand  nervously  to  his  trembling  lip.  He  was 
most  anxious  about  his  wife  and  children.  They 
came  to  live  with  him  in  his  one  little  room  as 
there  was  no  place  else  for  them,  the  children 
]:)laying  with  many  others  in  the  yard.  In  this 
dismal  prison  Little  Dorrit,  as  she  came  to  be 
called,  was  born  and  spent  the  first  eight  years 
of  her  life  till  the  mother,  at  length  worn  out. 
died.  The  father  was  for  a  time  desolate  at  this 
loss,  but  recovered  and  came  to  be  so  accustomed 
to  prison  life  that  he  took  a  certain  pride  in  the 
title  given  him,  '"Father  of  the  Marshalsea".  He 
even  came  to  have  an  ingenuous  way  of  soliciting 
and  a  most  dignified  manner  of  receiving  "Tes- 
timonials" of  money  or  gifts  which  were  used 
for  the  needs  of  himself  and  family.  At  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  story.  Little  Dorrit 
vv-as  twenty-two  years  old  and  earning  money  as 
a  seamstress  to  support  the  poor  father,  lavish- 
ing upon  him  every  possible  attention  that  love 
could  suggest,  even  saving  for  him  her  own 
meals.  Not  only  was  she  the  support  of  the 
father,  but  was  a  solicitous  guardian  to  her 
worthless  brother  and  frivolous  sister,  for  both 
of  whom  she  secured  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. However,  ""the  shadow  of  the  Marshal- 
sea  wall  was  a  real  darkening  influence  and  could 
be  seen  on  the  Dorrit  family  at  any  stake  of  the 
>un"s  course".  At  length,  after  a  cjuarter  of  a 
centur).  Mr.  Dorrit  was  released,  having  come 
into  an  estate,  and  then  he  spent  a  brief  time  of 
wealth  and  prosperity.  So  strong  an  impression, 
however,  did  this  long  period  of  darkened  exist- 
ence make  upon  his  mind,  that  when  his  last  few 
days  had  come,  he  fancied  himself  in  the  little 
close  room  of  the  prison  and  handed  over  one 
rich  article  after  another  to  Little  Dorrit  to  take 
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to  ail  imaginary  ])a\vnbroker's.  He  was  quite 
pleased  that  he  was  making  the  most  methodical 
and  provident  arrangements,  ^n  contrast  to  the 
slight  offense  of  being  in  debt  and  its  consequent 
long  punishment,  there  w-as  the  murderer  who  was 
acquitted  because  the  law  could  not  prove  the 
murder  to  its  satisfaction,  though  the  people 
knew  it  so  well,  that  they  tried  to  tear  him  to 
pieces.  There  is  also  another  contrast  in  guilt 
which  evades  punishment  in  the  picture  of  the 
rich  swindler,  Merdle,  and  the  Barnacle  family 
who  preside  over  the  Circumlocution  Ofifice,  re- 
ducing to  a  science  the  way  "Not  to  do  it"  in 
legal  proceedings. 

We  coine  now  to  Dickens'  endeavors  outsifle 
England.  As  a  great  social  reformer,  Dickens 
might  be  said  to  attack  errors  wherever  he  found 
them ;  so  our  own  country  did  not  escape  his 
pen.  He  made  two  visits  to  America  where  he 
was  keenly  observant  of  good  and  evil.  After 
his  first  visit  in  1842,  he  published  a  volume  of 
"American  Notes"  with  a  dedication  as  follows: 
"I  dedicate  this  book  to  those  friends  of  mine  in 
.\merica.  who,  giving  me  a  welcome  I  must  ever 
gratefully  and  proudly  remember,  left  my  judg- 
ment free:  and  who,  loving  their  coimtry,  can 
hear  the  truth  when  it  is  told  good  humorcdly 
and  in  a  kind  spirit".  The  "Notes",  however, 
were  not  well  received ;  the  Americans  were  quite 
indignant  over  his  remarks,  just  as  in  England 
those  at  fault  made  outcries  of  "exaggerated  and 
distorted  statements".  Time  has  obliterated  the 
feeling  here  as  the  truth  of  his  assertions  became 
clear:  and  reform  and  improvement  gradually 
to<»k  place.  In  the  first  chapters  of  the  book  in 
(|uc>tion,  Dickens  praised  much  of  what  he  saw 
in  our  prisons,  asylums,  and  other  public  institu- 
tions of  charity,  and  also  the  courtesy  he  noticed 
at  the  Custf>m  House  in  Boston.  After  visit int' 
Eowcll.  Worchester,  New  York,  and  i'liiladel- 
|)hia,  he  came  to  Washington,  ilere  is  where  h'.- 
fonn<l  so  much  to  dis|)lease  hinr  so  much  thai  lie 
called  Waslnngton  the  head(|uart(rs  rif  toljacco- 
lincturcd  saliva  antl  never  left  off  his  mciUioii  of 
the  offensive  tobacco  habit.  Mis  ui  xl  iiiip<iil;nit 
attack  was  on  the  condition  i,i  the  public  mads 
in  V  ir^jiuia  which  he  graphically  satirized  in  llu- 
acconiit  of  the  stage-coach  getting  across  a  par- 
ticularlv  swanipy  place,  which  accfnint  he  c »n- 
clinled  V.  ilh  the  words  : 

"And   o  we  do  the  fen  miles  or  llicrcabouts  in 


two  hours  and  a  half,  breaking  no  Iwnes,  though 
bruising  many,  and  in  short,  getting  through  the 
distance  'like  a  fiddle'."  In  the  chapter  on  Slav- 
ery he  was  inost  severe,  but  claimed  to  give  only 
that  of  which  he  had  ample  proof.  After  show- 
ing three  classes  of  slave  holders,  he  said  they 
were  all  slaves  of  Public  Opinion.  He  then  cited 
newspaper  advertisements  of  runaway  slaves, 
such  as : 

"Ran  awa)',  Negress  Caroline.  Had  on  a  col- 
lar with  one  prong  turned  down." 

"Ran  away,  the  negress  Fanny,  much  marked 
with  irons." 

After  these,  he  gave  a  long  list  of  items  on  mur- 
ders, duels  and  personal  encounters,  in  order  to 
show  the  moral  effect  of  slavery  on  the  slave- 
holders themselves.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
at  the  end  of  this  volume  of  "American  Notes" 
is  a  postscript  added  after  his  visit  in  1868  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  observed  amazing 
changes  on  every  side,  one  being  a  change  in  "the 
graces  and  amenities  of  life" — all  changes  for 
the  better;  but  in  one  thing  the  Press  was  mis- 
taken, namely,  in  saying  that  he  was  writing 
another  American  book.  He  also  acknowledged 
that  he  was  not  unchanged  hiin.self  and  that  he 
was  not  so  arrogant  as  to  suppose  he  had  nothing 
to  learn  or  no  extreme  impressions  to  correct. 

To  have  enumerated  these  reforms  that  Dick- 
ens advocated  and  secured  both  in  England  and 
.America,  is  to  tell  only  a  part  of  his  invaluab'le 
social  service.  Even  aside  from  his  books,  what 
an  amotmt  of  good  he  did!  He  visited  prisons, 
workhouses,  schools  and  cheap  lodging  houses 
for  the  poor  "to  enlighten  the  lot  of  those  rejected 
ones  whom  the  world  has  too  long  forgotten  anrl 
too  often  misused." 

He  never  let  i)ass  an  opportunity  of  helping  the 
distressed,  of  befrienchng  young  writers  and  art- 
ists, and  of  continuing  assistance  to  their  widows 
and  orphans.  Many  a  time  he  personally  looked 
after  the  |)ropcrty  of  the  poor  for  whom  he  actcl 
as  counsellor. 

"Dickens'  mollo  was:  'Don't  stand  and  cry, 
|)ress  forward  and  lu'lp  remove  the  difficulty'." 
.Man\  deliglil  fnl  incidents  are  told  of  his  kinthiess 
in  carrying  onl  his  motto.  (  )n  one  occasion  a 
friend  who  was  walking  with  him  through  a 
snow  storm  siuldeidy  missed  him.  I  I|)on  I(K)king 
aronnd,  he  fonnd  him  assisting  an  old  man  who 
had  ialleii  ;  Dickens'  watchful  eye  ha. I  seen  the 
accident  ihongh  it  ha|)|)ened  across  tiie  street. 
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If  we  look  for  exiiressions  of  appreciation 
from  those  whom  he  hel])e(l,  we  shall  find  an 
overabundance  of  tlieni  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  numbers  helped  by  his  sympatliy  can  I)e 
counted  only  by  millions.  A  few  examples  will 
serve  to  show  the  opinion  of  the  humble  chiss  for 
Charles  Dickens.  One  man  wrote  to  him  in 
1869  saying  that  he  owed  his  success  and  educa- 
tion to  the  encouragement  and  cheerfulness  he 
had  found  in  Dickens"  books  and  begged  him  to 
accept  i)art  of  his  fortune..  When  this  ofYer  was 
declined,  the  man  sent  him  a  present  of  two  sil- 
ver table  ornaments,  and  from  one  which  was 
originally  supported  by  four  figures  representing 
the  four  seasons,  he  had  that  of  winter  removed, 
as  he  thought  only  the  cheerful  seasons  were  ap- 
propriate. The  author  was  most  gratified  by  this 
event.  "A  simple-hearted  citizen  of  Dublin  once 
said  to  him,  'God  bless  you.  Sir,  not  only  for 
the  light  of  your  face,  but  for  the  light  you've 
been  in  my  house  this  many  a  year' ;  and  a  lady 
of  Edinburgh,  her  eyes  filled  with  grateful  tears, 
once  asked  him  if  she  might  touch  the  hand  that 
had  filled  her  life  with  so  many  friends."  The 
spirit  breathed  in  these  sincere  tributes  shows 
what  was  really  Dickens'  greatest  service  to 
society — namely,  his  lesson  of  kindhcartcdness. 

It  is  corroborated  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, 
who  says:  "It  remains  true  that  as  the  best  busi- 
ness organization  without  a  strong  brain  behinrl 
it,  is  headed  for  bankruptcy,  so  organized  charity 
without  the  warm  heart  behind  it  is  mere  ma- 
chinery, set  to  do  work  wdiich  demands  deep  and 
tender  human  feeling." 

Finally,  the  social  service  of  Dickens  is  perma- 
nent. Though  his  most  efficient  instrument,  the 
pen,  was  laid  aside  fifty  years  ago,  nevertheless 
the  golden  message  of  which  it  traced  will 

grow  but  brighter  with  Time's  burnishing. 


THE  SHAMROCK. 
Kathi.f.ex  Sullivax,  '21. 

GOOD  luck  to  all  good  Irishmen 
And  eve-ry  sweet  colleen, 
Who  wears  upon  a  loyal  heart, 
A  spray  of  shamrock  green ! 

The  Irish  will   not  have  a  care 
What  else  you  are  a-wearin' 

Rut  the  shamrock  must  be  seen 
If  yon  came  from  old  Erin! 


A  MOUNTAIN  COTTAGE. 
Ai.TCF,  Johnson,  '21. 

IIOW  I  the-  skies  of  lilue, 

'  '  1  lci\ riiii;;  clciscly  over  you, 
Nestling  there  among  the  pines; 
Refuge  from  care,  my  heart  enshrines 
Your  humble  walls  above  all  earth — 
Peace  hovers  there,  my  soul's  reliirth. 


CHARACTER  PORTRAYAL  OE  MEN. 
Beatrice  Rea,  '21. 

A GREAT  deal  of  appreciative  study  has  been 
given  to  "The  Ladies  of  Cranford"  as  well 
as  to  that  quaint  little  Cheshire  village  in 
which  the  "Amazons"  held  sway.  But  very  small 
attention  is  paid  to  those  equally  wonderful  in- 
dividuals of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  inventive  genius — 
the  "Men  of  Cranford".  This  neglect  may  be 
out  of  deference  to  Miss  Jenkyns,  presiding 
priestess  at  the  shrine  of  "Elegant  Economy" ; 
under  whose  rule  were  begun  those  frugal  tea- 
parties  and  formal  evenings  at  cards.  Miss 
Deborah  Jenkyns  spoke  with  the  authority  of  ab- 
solute power  when  she  gave  forth  repeated  ex 
cathedras  to  the  efifect  that  "a  man  is  so  much 
in  the  way  in  the  house".  Miss  Jenkyns  thus 
stated  her  attitude  at  the  aforementioned  inter- 
vals and  all  Cranford  followed  meekly,  genteely 
in  her  train. 

W'ith  such  sentiments  running  rampant  in  the 
little  town  wdiose  white  hands  bore  no  spot  or 
taint  of  degrading  commercialism,  and  whose 
])ur])le  veins  were  free  from  the  industrial  germs, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  presented  to  us — Captain  Brown. 
She  depicts  with  wonderful  insight  the  v.ery  start- 
ling effect  of  such  a  personality  on  the  dainty, 
old,  thin-China  ramparts  of  the  Cranford  society. 
And  yet  he  was  so  courteous  and  gentle  with  all, 
from  his  own  daughter  to  the  beggar  on  the 
street  ;  so  gallant  and  soldierly  at  the  evening 
aft'airs,  that  it  was  deemed  fit  to  include  "The 
C'ai)tain  of  the  Royal  Reserve"  and  his  daughters 
into  the  bosom  of  Cranford's  aristocracy.  His 
strange  i)ro])ensity  for  helping  poor  old  women 
with  their  burdens  and  the  booming  tones  in 
which  he  spoke  of  such  earth-smelling  things  as 
|)()vertv  and  finance  were  bexond  the  powers  of 
Cranfordian  comjirehension.    Also  he  had  dared 
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on  one  occasion  to  oppose  the  "daughter  of  the 
Honorable  Rector"  in  literary  matters.  That 
lady  never  fully  recovered  from  her  frozen  atti- 
tude towards  the  Captain  after  such  a  shock  to 
her  queen-ship  in  Letters ;  but  it  was  she  who 
said  on  the  occasion  of  the  noble  Captain's  death, 

"God  forgive  me,  if  I  ever  spoke  contemptu- 
ously to  him !" 

It  is  Miss  Pole  who  reveals  to  the  reader  a 
buried  romance  between  her  cousin,  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke, and  Miss  Mattie — sister  to  the  "Daughter 
of  the  Honorable  Rector".  With  infinite  deli- 
cacy and  tenderness  does  Mrs.  Gaskell  unfold  the 
o^irlhood  love  of  the  kindly,  gentle  Miss  Mattie, 
for  the  eccentric  and  rather  uncouth  man  from 
the  country.  In  Mr.  Holbrooke  we  have  a  char- 
acter who  .scorned  the  pretty  irksome  bonds  of 
social  custom  and  aristocratic  prestige.  His  soul 
craved  the  bigger,  more  beautiful  things  of  nature 
and  her  power.  There  is  something  very  touching 
in  the  persevering  fidelity  of  this  dear  old  lady, 
Miss  Mattie,  for  a  man  who  wore  the  same  shoes 
in  the  fields  and  in  his  dining  room,  whose  knife 
figured  prominently  in  his  scheme  of  table  eti- 
quette, who  was  neglectful  of  material  things  in 
the  pursuit  of  intellectual  and  phenomenal  won- 
ders. That  Miss  Mattie,  the  personification  of 
Cranford  ideals  should  love  tliis  man  through  all 
the  years  of  her  lonely  maidenhood  is  the  great- 
est tribute  Mrs.  Gaskell  could  pay  to  Mr.  Hol- 
brooke. 

Showing  the  same  artistic  skill  and  ingenious 
intuition  are  the  masculine  sketches  that  a])])car 
throughout  all  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  liter- 
ary masterpiece.  Tliere  is  "Mr.  Hayter".  the 
respectable  but  seedy  rector,  wlio  lives  in  per- 


petual dread  of  being  brought  before  the  matri- 
monial altar  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  conqueror,  Miss 
Pole.  He  apf>ears  at  the  evening  performance  of 
the  juggler,  Signor  Brunoni,  "grinning  broadly" 
amid  a  safe  bodyguard  of  his  schoolboys.  Miss 
Pole  is  divided  in  her  attentions  between  the 
actions  of  Signor  Brunoni,  whose  "wonders"  she 
professes  to  fathom,  and  Mr.  Hayter  whom  she 
professes  to  despise.  Then  there  is  "Jim  Hearn" 
who  first  won  tlie  love  of  Martha,  Miss  Mattie's 
maid — and  then  the  sincere  respect  of  Miss  Mat- 
tie  herself,  although  the  latter  did  say  that  "men 
(speaking  of  her  masculine  tea  customers)  had 
such  sharp,  loud  ways,  and  counted  their  change 
so  quickly !" 

Perhaps  the  child  of  the  author's  greatest  care 
is  "poor  Peter",  the  idol  of  his  mother,  and  pride 
of  his  father,  the  stern,  "honorable  Rector." 
Peter,  the  carefree,  mischievous  boy  who  seemed 
to  realize  not  in  the  least  the  grandeur  and  the 
majesty  of  Cranford  society,  appears  only  in  the 
girlhood  reminiscences  of  Miss  Mattie.  He  re- 
turns near  the  close  of  Cranford's  recorded  his- 
tory as  the  India  planter,  Aga  Jenkyns  from 
Chunberbadad.  In  such  a  role  he  is  hailed  as 
the  greatest  hero  that  the  village  has  ever  pro- 
duced. His  flowing  beard  wins  the  title  of 
"Father  of  the  Faithful" — from  the  admiring 
Miss  r^ole;  his  kindly  cheerfulness  and  good  fel- 
lowship break  down  the  fortification  of  the  Cran- 
ford aristocracy,  and  his  tender,  loving  heart 
brings  sweet  joy  and  contentment  to  the  "Miss 
Mattie"  who  loves  ))eace  and  kindliness.  Thus 
ends  the  recorded  history  of  the  "Men"  bound 
up  closely,  and  adding  to,  tlie  life  of  the  "Ladies 
of  Cranford." 


IRF.LANn. 

Tl.Kl'.SA  SmCKKR,  '22. 

I  SAW  a  lovely  isle  tli;it  nestled  on  tlio  se.i; 
'  Its  slopes  of  softest  Kreen  were  set  with  jeweled  l.ikes; 
[•"air    were   the    maids,   and   uood    the   men   that  lived 
tlicii-on. 

I'.ut  as  I  closer  ^azed  these  thinns  were  lust  to  me, 
I  only  saw  the  n'eani  of  (|nartered  arms,  tlie  l)rakcs 
Were  fdled  with  those  who  had  no  I.eds  t..  lie  upon, 
And  l.lood  and  slanKliter,  pilLi^cd  liomes,  an. I  f.nnine's 
Xrief 

Destroyi-d  the  l.iiid  nine  f.iii  licydinl  liclicf. 
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FAIRY  GOLD. 


Margaret  Aubrey,  '23. 


y^X'  have  ye  ever  heard  tell 
Of  tlie  treasure  in  the  dell 
By  the  fairies  guarded  well 

Night  and  day? 
An'  the  venturesome  Johneen, 
Who,  for  love  o'  his  coleen 
Many,  many  times,  I  ween, 
There  did  stray? 

Xo?    Then  list,  an'  I'll  repeat 
How  this  maiden,  fair  an'  sweet, 
But  so  wondrous  indiscreet, 

Coaxed  the  lad; 
If  he'd  find  the  fairy  gold 
Which  the  Little  People  hold. 
She  would  wed  him,  so  I'm  told. 

Good  or  bad. 


Said  Johneen,  "Then  show  to  me. 
Under  just  what  mullen  tree 
The  fairy  gold  might  be — 

This  I  ask." 
An'  the  queen  was  sore  afraid. 
But  a  fairy's  word  to  aid 
Must  forevermore  be  paid 

To  the  last. 

So  a  mullen  stalk  she  found, 
Wavin'  high  above  the  ground, 
On  a  grassy  little  mound 

In  the  dell— 
"Under  this,"  she  told  Johneen, 
"You'll  find  gold  for  your  colleen. 
But  beware  of  fairies'  spleen, — 

Mark  ye  well." 


So  by  day  an'  dusk  he  passed 
Back  an'  forth  across  the  grass. 
Watchin'  fairy  lad  an'  lass. 

Till,  one  night 
Through  the  dark  he  heard  a-sigh 
An'  he  started  out  a-pryin' 
Till  he  found  a  fairy  cryin' 

All  a  fright. 


An'  he,  to  mark  the  place, 
Tied  a  ril)bon  at  its  base. 
Through  the  intervenin'  space 

Till  he'd  return. 
An'  he  took  him  home  to  bed, 
Feelin'  happy  in  his  head, 
Thinkin'  of  the  girl  he'd  wed 

An'  such  concerns. 


'Twas  the  Little  People's  queen. 
That  was  lost  upon  the  green. 
An'  the  kindly  lad  Johneen 

Led  her  back. 
In  the  dell  she  told  him  true, 
"One  wish  I'll  grant  to  you, 
An'  that  very  thing  I'll  do 

That  ye  lack." 


Next  mornin'  just  at  four 

He  stepped  hummin'  from  his  door. 

An'  out  to  the  field  he  bore 

Sack  an'  spade. 
But  'twas  woe  that  met  his  sight. 
For  each  mullen  stalk  o'er  night 
Waved  a  winsome  ribbon  white 
All  arrayed. 


So  the  story  it  was  told 

'Round  the  town  by  young  an'  old. 

An'  the  colleen  faced  him  cold 

When  they  met. 
But  she  proved  a  wond'rous  scold 
In  another  lad's  household. 
So  Johneen  grows  gray  an'  old 

Without  regret. 
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SISTER  MINE. 
Mary  LdrisE  Lexxon,  '21. 

O'ER  downy  meadows  ricli  with  springtime  Inie. 
W'e  wandered  gleefully:  and  romped  and  played 
In  nature's  glorious  array,  well  laid 
With  shades  of  green  against  clear  skies  of  blue: 
When  Mother  Earth  is  kisseil  with  morning  dew, 
Through  lonely  woods  and  happy  dales  we  strayed, 
'Till  evening's  crimson  afterglow  displayed 
Its  mystic  charm,  its  fair,  enchanting  hue. 

Dear  one,  with  eyes  of  blue  and  golden  hair. 
Your  cheery  smile  has  brightened  many  days: 

Now,  memories  of  happy  hours  entwine 

.About  me  close :  and  e\  er  shall  we  sliare 
Their  sweetness.    Though  the  future  part  our  ways, 

I'll  love  and  pray  for  you,  dear  Sister  Mine! 


ROIUXSOX  CRUSOE'S  UTOn.X. 
Stella  Scott,  '22. 

IN  his  first,  frenzied  outburst  of  emotion.  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  gave  the  name  "Island  of  Des- 
pair" to  the  solitary  haven,  wliich  to  many  a 
philosopher  in  similar  pli^bt  would  have  .seemed 
the  realization  of  his  Utopian  dream.  In  tlie  early 
(lays  of  his  exile,  Crusoe,  haunted  by  the  horror 
of  the  shipwreck  and  frightened  by  the  great 
stretch  of  unspotted  sea.  awakens  the  deepest  pity 
in  us  as  we  picture  him  sitting  on  that  desolate 
shore  weejiing  like  a  child.  lUit  as  he  begins  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  strange,  new  existence,  our 
j>ity  nnist  give  way  to  something  akin  to  envy  ; 
for  within  his  grasj)  is  the  making  of  a  real 
Utopia. 

in  his  desolation,  Crusoe  turned  to  Cod  and 
sought  consolation  in  the  words.  "C"all  ujion  me 
in  the  «lay  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  gW)rify  me".  .And  (iod  did  deliver 
him.  not  frfHU  his  exile.  i)nt  from  himself,  (iod 
•Irew  him  away  from  his  own  troubles;  lie  show- 
ered His  iKjiuify  upon  him  ;  and  as  the  days  pass- 
C(|  into  years.  Cod  revealed  to  Crusoe  the  insnr- 
passable  peace  to  be  found  in  .solifu<le.  .\iid 
Koliiiison  learned,  indccrl.  to  glorify  (iod.  In  ;ni 
old  chest,  he  ff>inid  a  few  books,  among  them  a 
r.ible.  This  h<-  re.id  each  day  and  in  his  own 
words  we  have  the  effect, 

"liy  a  constant  stiuly  of  the  Word  of  Cod.  I 
had  ^,'ailK•d  a  difTerent  knowlerlge  from  what  I 
had  \n  fore.  I  was  remf)ved  trom  all  the  wicked- 
ness oi  the  world  here.    I  harl  nothing  to  covet  ; 


for  I  had  all  that  I  was  now  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing." 

He  tells  us  that  he  became  easier  in  mind  and 
body  and  that  gradually  the  craving  of  his  heart 
became  satisfied. 

Crusoe  soon  had  a  well-built  home,  a  fine  crop 
of  barley  and  corn,  plenty  of  game,  suflficient 
goods  to  supply  all  his  wants.  He  had  to  work 
to  keep  him  bu.sy.  He  could  survey  this  vast 
domain  with  its  delicious  valleys,  its  broad,  green 
savannas,  its  numerous  brooks,  its  abundance  of 
fruit  trees,  and  he  could  lift  his  heart  in  gratitude 
to  the  bounteous  Providence  that  had  given  him 
all  things  necessary.  As  we  picture  the  solitary 
islander  with  his  Bible  on  his  knee,  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  his  faithful,  old  dog  .snuggled  close 
to  his  side,  we  can  feel  only  the  tranquility  and 
])eace  enveloping  such  a  life  and  we  dislike  to 
think  that  atmosphere  was  ever  broken  by  the 
loneliness  so  often  expressed  throughout  the  story 
and  never  really  dispelled  until  the  coming  of  the 
savage  P'riday.    Crusoe  tells  us, 

"I  was  happy  in  all  things  except  that  of 
society." 

Doubtless  it  was  hard  for  an  average  man,  as 
Crusoe  was,  to  live  away  from  all  human  con- 
tact. And  yet  was  he  not  ami)ly  compensated 
for  the  deprivation  of  the  (lod-given  gift  of 
friendship  in  being  spared  the  keenest  of  suffer- 
ings which  are  inevitable  in  the  association  with 
one's  fellowmen  ;  since  it  is  man's  misfortune  to 
view  all  things  through  his  own  human  nature, 
as  through  a  glass  darkly,  the  shadow  of  his  own 
imperfections  too  often  dimming  the  glow  and 
stifling  the  s]>ark  of  noblest  as])iralion  in  anoth- 
er's heart  ? 

Almost  thirty  years  of  such  a  life  had  done 
wonderfully  good  things  for  Crusoe,  and  he  tells 
us  thai  he  learned  sufficiently  to  know  the  value 
of  retirement  and  the  blessing  of  ending  his  days 
in  jjeace.  Having  learned  to  know  Cod  and  hav- 
ing so  long  enjoyed  (lie  i\vv\)  c< )n(enlnu'nl  of  his 
strange  existence,  he  fdiiiid  it  an  oass'  m.ilter  to 
prepare  for  his  last  greal  jonnie\  to  the  only 
real  Utopia.   


MARCH. 

1  Iia.EN  1  loLI.IDAV,  '2.1 

TIS  M.ncli  !    Ilcr  winds  that  1)l()w  ;M-ross  the  pl.iin, 
'    Mow  iiKiiniifid  arc  their  sighs  and  ni(i;ins, 
And  iliiiugb  MvccI  spring  is  drawing  near, 
I  bi  y  s(  < m  to  i  h.inl  the  close  of  winter's  rci^n. 
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WHF.RK  GOD  IS. 


JoSKI'HIXF.    RVAN,  '21. 


c 


OME  out!  Come  out  where  the  winds  blow  free, 
Where  the  air  with  the  drone  of  the  pollened  bee 
Resounds,  Come  out  to  flower  and  tree ; 
Where  silver  clouds  fieck  a  turquoise  sky 
And  the  song  of  a  bird  as  it  hastens  by 
Is  caught  by  the  wind  and  lifted  high. 
Come  out  where  the  trout  in  the  laughing  stream 
Leaps  up  to  the  dancing  rays  that  gleam 
On  his  crystal  palace's  roof  and  beam ; — 
For  here,  God  is ! 


Come  in.  Come  wlierc  nn  happy  l>rce/e 
Is   heard  as  it  laughs   in  the   verdant  trees. 
Come  in  where  the  tired  eye  never  sees 
The  sun-lit  world.     Come  into  the  gloom 
Where   God's   great   shuttle,  a  miglity  loom 
Weaves  human  lives.    Conic  into  the  room 
Where  Sorrow  has  rested  her  sable  wing. 
Where  slow  waning  days  no  gladness  bring. 
And  voices  seem  purposed  to  weep,  not  sing,- 
For  here,  God  is ! 


A  TALE  OF  EGYPT. 
RosF.i.LA  Kramer,  '22. 


THE  wind  is  singing  its  evening  song  to  tlie 
Nile,  the  most  beautiful  of  rivers.  A  tiny 
barge  is  drifting  gently  with  the  current 
and  the  rhythmic  sound  of  the  oars  splashing  in 
the  water  mingles  faintly  with  the  low  sighing 
of  the  wind.  Within  the  barge,  half  hidden  by 
silken  cushions  and  rich  Tyrian  shawls,  is  seated 
a  lovely  maiden.  Her  fingers  are  resting  lightly 
uix>n  the  strings  of  a  lute.  She  has  just  finished 
playing  a  plaintive  melody,  and  now  she  is  listen- 
ing to  the  last  note  dying  on  the  breeze.  At  the 
rower's  place  sits  a  youth,  her  companion.  His 
hands  are  resting  idly  upon  the  oars,  and  his  eyes 
seek,  now  the  fair  face  of  the  girl,  now  they  scan 
the  shore  with  its  thick  palm  groves  and  masses 
of  ruined  masonry  and  fallen  columns — the  re- 
inains  of  the  once  great  city  of  Thebes. 
The  girl,  divining  his  thoughts,  speaks, 
"Keefa,  have  you  heard  the  tale  of  the  poet  of 
Thebes  who  sought  a  cure  for  love  ?" 

"Nay,"  answers  the  youth,  "but  if  I  am  worthy 
to  hear  the  tale  from  your  lips,  it  should  be  twice 
welcome." 

"Listen,  then,  Keefa.  In  the  days  of  the 
glory  of  Thebes,  so  the  story  goes,  there  dwelt 
upon  a  beautiful  island  in  the  Nile,  a  poet.  Child 
was  he  of  the  Xile  and  the  sun-god  Re.  Each 
day  of  the  boy's  life  was  like  the  unfolding  of  a 
rose  and  the  great  Re  himself  was  jealous  of  the 
beauty  and  wisdom  that  were  lavished  upon  the 
child.  So  in  godlike  wrath  he  forsook  inm  and 
upon  the  isle  confined  him. 

"But  the  Xile,  his  mother,  watched  over  him 
and  imparted  to  him  all  her  secrets,  for  great 


was  her  power !  .\nd  because  the  child  was  thus 
abandoned,  she  named  him  Alon,  which  means 
'lonely  one'. 

"Alon  grew  in  stature,  beauty  and  wisdom. 
Even  the  lotus  flower  envied  him  his  beauty.  The 
great  palms  nodded  their  plumes  in  reverence 
when  he  passed  them. 

"At  twenty  .Alon  first  saw  the  princess  Iris, 
daughter  of  Khufu,  the  Pharaoh,  termed  'the 
immortal,  tiie  unconquerable'.  For  Iris  descended 
the  Xile  on  a  journey  southward,  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  Osiris.  On  the  way  the  small 
army  of  barges  passed  through  the  island,  for  it 
was  enchanted  and  not  visible  to  the  human  eye. 

"But  woe  the  day  that  Iris  left  the  courtyards 
of  the  palace,  and  the  home  of  her  father !  Alon 
loved  the  princess,  even  before  he  set  his  eyes 
u])on  her.  (jod  though  he  was,  and  wise  and 
[jowerful,  he  could  not  assume  mortal  form,  be- 
cause the  sun-god  Re  had  stolen  this  ])()wer  from 
him.  But  a  spirit  he  was  and  every  night  when 
sleep  crept  upon  the  fair  brow  of  Iris,  and  closed 
her  beautiful  eyes,  Alon  would  whisi)er  of  love 
to  her  while  she  was  dreaming.  He  would  fan 
her  flushed  cheek  with  the  balmy  Xile  breezes. 
And  in  the  mornings  when  dawn  woke  Iris,  she 
would  whisper  to  her  maidens. 

"  'Ah,  have  you  not  seen,  have  you  not  heard? 
The  prince  of  my  dreams !' 

"But  the  maidens'  rejjly  was  forever  disap- 
jjointing. 

"  "Xay.  princess,  we  have  not  seen,  not  heard.' 
"Days  fled  along.    The  princess  lost  her  spirits 
and  though  still  beaiuiful  and  gfx^d,  she  was  no 
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longer  happy.  She  did  not  play  or  sing  or  romp 
in  her  father's  gardens.  Alon  suffered  more,  for 
his  love  was  surpassingly  great,  for  he  was  a 
spirit.  Xow  every  night,  prostrate  before  the 
god  Osiris  lie  would  pray. 

■■  "Osiris,  god  of  all  things,  take  this  burden 
from  me!  Xaught  have  I  done  to  offend  thee, 
nor  have  1  deserved  tliis  curse  at  thy  hands.  Sac- 
rifices have  1  made  and  burnt  incense  at  the  early 
hours  of  morning.  Know,  then,  tliat  my  love  is 
consuming  me !  Like  a  flame  of  fire,  it  burns 
deep  into  my  heart !  Osiris,  il  pray  a  cure,  a 
cure !' 

"Rut  Osiris  lieard  not.  Even  Luna  wept  cop- 
ious tears  in  sympathy  and  like  raindrops  they 
fell  upon  tlie  Nile.  The  Nile,  his  mother,  deep- 
ly touched,  said, 

'■  ■(!<),  Alon,  to  the  land,  westward,  to  the  vast 
desert.  Among  the  tombs  of  thy  fathers  thou 
canst  find  thy  cure.' 

'"Alon  left  immediately.  On  the  winds  he  flew, 
and  with  the  speed  of  the  swiftest  birds.  Never 
shwild  he  know  the  ])ain  his  departure  cost  the 
Nile,  nor  how  aged  she  grew  because  of  his 
absence. 

■"iUu  Iris  langui.shed  day  after  day.  Now,  no 
more  did  the  ])rince  visit  her  in  her  dreams. 
Kluifu.  seeing  her  wan  cheeks  and  disconsolate 
smile,  was  exceedingly  sad.  He  ordered  his  vizier 


to  search  the  kingdom  for  a  cure  for  his  daugh- 
ter.. The  vizier  was  a  man  of  profound  learning. 
He  knew  that  the  illness  of  Iris  was  incurable, 
for  her  malady  was  love.  But  he  set  out  with  a 
great  caravan  to  the  desert. 

"Alon  found  the  tombs  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert.  When  he  rested  his  feet  upon  the  golden 
sands  his  heart  felt  lighter  than  it  had  for  many 
a  day.  But  many  days  did  Alon  search  for  his 
cure.  After  many  nights  only  did  he  find  the 
potion  for  which  he  sought.  He  found  it  in  a 
tomb  far  beneath  the  earth.  Above  the  spring 
from  which  flowed  the  waters  of  which  he  drank 
were  the  words,  'Drink,  'tis  the  cure  for  love.' 

"And  Alon  drank,  long  and  deep,  and  he  sank 
into  the  sleep  of  forgetfulness. 

"The  vizier,  too,  found  the  tomb  and  spring. 
He  carried  the  water  from  it  back  to  the  princess, 
and  she,  too,  drank  long  and  deep,  and  fell  into 
the  sleep  of  forgetfulness. 

"Seeing  her  dead,  all  Egypt  wept.  They  car- 
ried her  body  in  state  to  the  royal  tomb,  to  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh,  the  tomb  of  Khufu,  her 
father — ^but  a  smile  was  upon  her  lips. 

"So  ends  the  story  of  the  poet  of  Thebes,  who 
sought  a  cure  for  love." 

"It  was  death  that  cured  their  love?"  asks 
Keefa. 

"Ay,"  said  the  girl,  "they  met  in  the  land  of 
s|)irits." 


CUPID  AND  TTTF.  RER. 


Carolyn  Tohin,  '2.3. 

IT  was  once  upon  a  time, —  Tlis  ycllciw,  curly  head 

'    For  so  the  legend  goes, —  Nestled  deep  within  its  l)renst, 

That  nanglity  little  cnipid  Wlien  suddenly  liis  lips 

Went  a-sleeping  in  a  rose.  Were  l)y  a  liee  earessed. 

He  waked  up  with  a  jtnnp 

And  then  lie  started  erying, 
And  to  his  mother  went 

On  d.dnty  wings  .'i-flying. 

His  niotiier  felt  so  sorry,  "Don't  fret,  my  soimy  dear," 
And  wiped  Iiis  tears  away;  The  lovely  Venus  said. 

Hilt  the  bee  sting  was  still  a-smarling,  "It's  Nemesis  who  Imrt  yon, 
As  if  it  (■.•nne  to  stay.  .So  hide  yonr  prttly  iie.'id. 

"V'onr  arrows  sting  all  lovers 

The  long,  long  ;iges  through, 
\i<u  really  dare  not  care  much 

I'll  .iiisc  ilic  lire  siiing  yon!" 
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TO  SPRIXG. 

ESTELLE  RrOUSSARP,  '21. 

HOW  gladly  do  we  welcome  Spring, 
Its  air,  its  sunshine,  and  its  flow'rs, 
Its  grassy  coverlet  of  green, 
Its  golden  happy  joyous  hours! 

Its  azure  clouds  in  drifting  slow 
Paint  passing  pictures  on  the  sky. 

.And  all  the  bird  once  more  have  come 
To  build  their  homes  in  tree  tops  high. 


THE  PORTR.MT  OF  A  WISE  YOUTH. 
Clara  SeLegue,  '21. 

MEREDITH'S  "The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel"  is  a  gallery  of  choice  portraits. 
The  beauty  of  them  is  tliat  Meredith, 
ever  the  profound  psychologist,  j^ictures  the  mind 
of  each  as  vividly  as  the  body.  The  portrait  of 
the  Wise  Youth  holds  a  conspicuous  place  be- 
tween those  of  the  Scientific  Humanist  and  the 
Hope  of  Raynham.  For  the  Wise  Youth  is  a 
superb  bit  of  artistry,  and  his  creator  must  have 
been  quite  proud  of  him,  in  his  way. 

He  bears  the  name  of  Adrian  Harley,  and  is 
the  second  nephew  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel.  His 
principal  characteristic  is  sagacity ;  his  tenets,  epi- 
curean ;  his  problem  of  life,  to  satisfy  his  appe- 
tites without  rashly  staking  his  character.  He  is 
an  intellectual  aristocrat  with  no  intimates  except 
(libbon  and  Horace ;  enjoying  an  unearned  repu- 
tation for  virtue  as  something  additional.  lie  is 
a  rotund  youth,  who  "lives  in  eminent  self-con- 
tent, as  one  lying  on  soft  cloud,  lapt  in  sunshine." 
This  is  the  somewhat  revolting  picture  of  the  man 
whom  Sir  Austin  chose  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son  at  Raynham,  the  "wise  youth." 

Long  years  later,  when  Richard,  looking  over 
the  wreck  of  his  hopes,  felt  a  sting  of  miserable 
rage  blacken  his  brain,  and  sougiit  to  fix  the 
blame  for  his  disaster,  he  was  unable  to  do  so. 
"The  blame  was  here,  the  blame  was  there ;  it 
was  everywhere  and  nowhere,  and  the  young  man 
cast  it  on  the  Fates."  He  was  correct,  inasmuch 
as  Adrian  Harley  represented  the  Fates.  Indeed, 
the  wise  youth  did  jjossess  the  peculiar  attributes 
of  a  heathen  God.  "He  was  a  disposer  of  men  ; 
he  was  polished,  luxurious  and  hap])y — at  their 
cost."   And  as  a  secondary  cause  of  the  mischief 


wrought  by  .\drian,  we  miglit  indict  Sir  Austin, 
who,  himself  an  intellectual  egoist,  had  cliosen  as 
his  son's  instructor  one  who  had  no  morality, 
only  intellect,  misguided  by  a  jjerverted  will. 
Therein  lay  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
the  System.  Nothing  based  u])on  human  nature 
can  Ijc  successful  unless  it  takes  into  account 
morality.  No  two  human  beings  can  stand  in  so 
purely  an  intellectual  relation  to  each  other  as 
Sir  Austin  expected  Adrian  and  Richard  to  be. 

If  Sir  Austin  wished  to  be  Providence  to  his 
son,  Adrian  must  have  desired  the  role  of  the 
Serjient  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  His  position 
in  regard  to  the  System  was  quite  neutral ;  he 
had  no  faith  in  it,  yet  it  was  interesting  to  ob- 
serve. Consequently,  he  had  no  aversion  to 
throwing  sand  into  its  cogs,  now  and  then.  He 
mildly  desired  to  keep  Richard  out  of  trouble, 
but  in  doing  so,  he  chose  the  devious  path.  For 
example,  he  tried  to  bribe  Farmer  Blaizes'  wit- 
nesses in  the  affair  of  the  rick-burning,  and 
almost  defeated  his  own  purpose.  When  Lucy 
and  Richard  were  in  the  first  fervor  of  their 
young  love,  Adrian  played  the  spy  upon  them, 
quite  respectably,  and  maneuvered  so  cleverly  as 
to  bring  "heavy  Benson"  into  distress  for  the 
same  oft'ense.  It  seems  that  he  never  failed  in 
his  little  schemes.  When  Lucy  and  Richard  were 
spending  their  honeymoon  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Adrian  descended  upon  them  a  benignant  looking 
.Angel  of  Discord,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  He 
it  was  who  dissuaded  Lucy  from  going  to  the 
baronet,  who  would  undoubtedly  have  yielded  to 
her  charms.  He  it  was  who  subtly  contrived 
that  Richard  be  tempted  by  Mrs.  Mount,  upon 
the  safe  plea  that  "Sir  Austin  wished  his  son  to 
know  the  world."  He  it  was  who  had  infuriated 
the  whole  Feverel  clan  by  the  judicious  distri- 
bution of  the  wedding  cake.  And  yet  nobody 
thought  of  blaming  him.  Not  undeservedly  did 
he  bear  the  title  of  "the  wise  youth." 

If  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  how  this  is  possi- 
ble, how  such  unmitigated  malice  and  hypocri.sy 
could  stalk  hand  in  hand,  unpunished,  even  un- 
recognized, the  answer  is  not  far  off.  So  long  as 
the  world,  with  false  standards,  worslii])s 
brilliance  without  worth,  a  great  mentality  minus 
ethical  restraint,  so  long  can  men  like  Adrian 
Harley  flourish.  George  Meredith  had  a  purpose 
in  ])lacing  his  jiortrait  next  that  of  Richard 
h'everel. 
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A  SENSE  OE  PROPORTION. 

Personal  success,  in  whatever  field — spiritual 
or  material — is  counted  as  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able emotions  of  life  and  as  bringing  gratifying- 
happiness.  lUit  were  anyone  to  seek  for  the 
"key"  to  its  secret  treasury,  he  would  find  him- 
self confu.sed  by  the  ])ossession  of  several  rings- 
full.  In  fact,  nearly  every  trolley-car  roof. 
Christian  Science  bulletin,  Socialist  pamphlet  and 
country  town  "general  merchandise"  show-case 
presents  its  own  private  views  on  the  subject,  and 
its  own  receipt.  Accordingly  then,  the  average 
search  for  the  means  of  success,  is  often  as  un- 
successful as  the  objective  process  thereof.  Per- 
haps, nevertheless,  one  more  theory  will  not  dis- 
arrange matters  much  further.  Success  appears 
to  mean  the  unattackable  acquisition  of  what 
others  lack.  I'.ut  when  success  is  genuine,  not 
merely  temporary.  wlien  it  is  correlative  with 
genuine  haj)piness.  not  merely  self-complacency, 
it  follows  frf)m  the  exercise  of  faculties  for  their 
projjcr  end — guided  by  an  intelligent  sen.se  of 
|>ro]X)rtion.  That  may  all  be  very  abstract  unless 
one  considers  in  how  far  this  sense  of  proijorlion 
is  the  invaluable  u.se  of  discretion  in  the  living 
of  every  day.  Kor.  only  with  daily  life  as  a 
means,  can  success  and  happiness  conic.  'i"o  de- 
vclf)p  this  means  and  to  finally  realize  tliis  end. 
has  Ix-cn  the  motive  of  the  dcvcldpincnt  of  our 
clalxirate  educatirjiial  systems.  'l"o  I)c  ((hualcd 
is  to  have  a  keen  sense  of  proportion.  iUit  even 
that  ^lale  may  lose  its  fine  balance,  may  become 
|)ainfiilly  and  chronically  fanatical.  'I'he  natural 
result  is  ridiculous,  'i  o  include  a  sense  of  humor 
a»  an  essential  ingredient,  its  stimulating  flavor 
as  it  were,  is  to  rerouniwnd  an  indcsl met iblc 
h:i\:i\]'  -  of  power. 


When  Spring  and  Youtli  combine,  the  result 
is  most  unusual,  even  startling,  and  they  often 
call  their  capers  "fads."  They  try  to  do  some- 
tliing  unconventional — something  to  mark  the 
first  spring  days.  At  St.  Mary's  the  result  is  very 
evident  in  the  style  of  hair-dressing.  The  elab- 
orate and  highly  built  coiffeur  with  the  colored 
l)ins  is  a  tiling  of  the  past  and  in  its  ]>lacc  of 
])oi)ularity  is  the  bobbed-head.  If  the  maiden  be 
of  small  and  slight  stature,  the  effect  is  often 
particularly  becoming.  But  alas — we  cannot  see 
ourselves  as  others  .see  us — .so  all  types  of  girls 
from  the  curly-haired  blonde  to  the  Spanish  bru- 
nette have  likewise  followed  the  cjuest  of  fashion. 
There  are  two  favorite  models — the  babyish — in 
which  the  hair  is  cut  short  and  curled  under,  and 
the  camouflage — in  which  the  hair  may  be  eitlier 
worn  up  or  down.  The  latter  often  gives  the 
effect  of  a  careless  and  temperamental  Bohemian. 
Woe  to  the  maidens  when  this  fad  is  over — but 
youth  listens  not  of  tomorrow  or  of  consequences 
and  is  quite  content  with  just  today.  We  may 
sigh,  but  unconsciou.sly  we  say — "Oh  well,  vari- 
ety is  the  s])ice  of  life." 


TTtE  JELLY-FISTT. 

I  rise,  figuratively,  in  defen.se  of  the  jelly-fish, 
il  is  the  only  animal  that  can  come  right  out  in 
tlic  open  and  admit  tliat  it  has  no  backbone — and 
get  away  with  it.  Perhajjs  it  makes  this  admis- 
sion with  a  note  of  ])ride,  and  tliat  note  in  its 
accustomed  wiggle  rather  than  a  fervcnl  voice. 

.Sir  jc'llv-lish  can  not  drink  and  ambulate  at  the 
same  time;  neither  can  that  acme  of  animal  per- 
fection, nian    unless  he  is  in  a  dry  state. 

\\  lien  a  woman  is  ])eeved  at  her  husl)aiid  lie- 
ranse  lu'  has  not  courage  enough  to  go  down  to 
the  kitchen  and  lire  the  cook,  she  calls  him  "a 
s|)ineless  jell y-lisli."  This  is  doing  the  jelly-fish 
;i  great  injustice,  for  tlie  jelly-fish  always  does 
the  appropriate  thing  regardless  of  circunistaiic- 
cs.  I  lie  jelly-lisli,  with  its  one  and  only  cell,' 
accoiii|)lislies  its  life  work  with  jiist  as  nnidr 
case  and  gr;icc  as  does  the  average  ni.in  .lided  by' 
rnilmaii  jxiitcrs.  tireless  cookers  ami  nn\ated 
iron. 
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I  lie  jclly-hsh  never  goes  outsiile  tlie  sphere 
destined  ior  it  by  an  all-wise  Providence.  It 
never  dabbles  into  politics,  never  argues  about 
religion,  and  never  tries  to  revolutionize  the 
social  system  under  which  its  fellow  jell\-tish 
have  got  along  tolerably  well  for  a  number  of 
thousand  years.  There  is  a  biblical  injunction 
to  ""go  to  the  ant,  consider  her  ways,  and  be 
wise."  but  why  not  turn  the  spot-light  awa\-  from 
the  over-advertisetl  ami  on  the  jelly-fish,  and  gel 
next  to  yourself. 


TRAINS. 

Trains — there  are  several  varieties — in 
fact  they  seem  to  be  right  popular  with  most 
folks.  There  are  trains  of  thought — /.  c.  day 
dreams — they  can  get  you  anywhere  if  there  is 
intensive  action  behind  them, —  but  the  majority 
seem  to  be  like  my  own,  very  lovely,  but  just  nice 
to  sit  and  contemplate  when  you  have  a  little 
spare  time. 

Then  there  is  the  verb  train  which  usually 
implies  exercise  that  tends  to  make  a 
person  "fit."  Again  there  is  a  train,  that  hank 
of  goods  that  travels  along  after  the  "vampire"' 
as  she  makes  her  sinuous  way  across  the  ])all 
room.  Most  sane  minded  members  of  the  female 
sex  don't  indulge — they  are  too  much  like  wire 
entanglements  and  an  evening  spent  among  one 
is  rather  wearing. 

The  most  absorbing,  most  discussed,  and 
some  times  without  the  dis.  sort  of  train  in  crea- 
tion belongs  to  our  dear  old  railroad  system — 
famous  now  for  nearly  a  century. 

There  is  something  fascinating  about  a  train. 
Even  a  slow  going  old  freight,  chugging  away 
with  its  long  string  of  battered  cars,  is  likable, 
and  its  hoarse  whoop  seems  a  welcome  to  just 
you.  A  tramp  isn't  really  to  blame  for  ho])ping 
one  to  ride  into  the  land  of  Far  Away,  for  the 
way  the  old  iron  ladder  hangs  down  from  each 
car  and   beckons  is  an  irresistible  invitation. 

One  ambition  of  my  life  that  I've  a  sneaky 
feeling  will  never  be  fulfilled,  is  a  trip  in  the 
little  red  house  with  the  porch  and  its  imi)udent 
flag,  that  scampers  along  after  a  freight — and  the 
man  who  sits  there  with  his  feet  on  the  railing 


and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  calmlv  locking  the 
country  o\er.  is  the  envy  of  nn  life. 

There  is.  also,  a  time  when  1  desire  to  throw 
stones,  big,  hard  ones,  at  the  peo])le  who  look 
out  of  the  I'ullman  windows  of  some  big  tKer 
as  it  sweeps  by.  And  my  heart  is  always  with 
the  small  boy  who  stands  along  the  tracks  and 
yells  "ya — ya"  in  jealous  anger  when  one  passes 
him  by — when  I  hapjien  to  be  the  j^er.son  cooped 
uj)  and  so  1  give  him  a  grin  of  sympathy. 

For  I'ullman  cars  are  in  truth  a  fearful  bore 
with  fussy  old  ladies  wearing  a  dis])lav  of  the 
family  diamonds  who  keep  the  porter  on  the 
jump  every  minute;  the  fidgety  traveling  man 
who  sits  with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  and  the  fond 
l)arent  who  allows  her  three  "adorable"  tikes  to 
climb  over  and  smear  cantly  on  everything  and 
everybody  in  the  car  while  she  sits  back  and 
smiles  at  the  originality  (?)  of  their  pranks. 

1  suppose  the  giggling  school  girl  should  also 
be  classed  with  the  pests  but  for  various  reasons 
I  refrain. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  phenomena  of 
the  railroad  industry  (  if  there  doesn't  happen  to 
be  too  much  garlic  about )  is  the  American  day 
coach  with  its  red  plush  seats.  This  is  a  real 
innovation  peculiar  to  America  alone  for 
Iuiro])eans  are  not  so  "clubby"  as  to  use  a  vehicle 
capable  of  such  promiscuous  contents.  But  a 
day  coach  is  a  sort  of  glorified  meeting  houSe 
where  the  young,  the  old,  the  sick,  the  well,  the 
lame,  the  halt,  the  blind  all  share  the  same  com- 
forts— or  shall  I  say  discomforts?  They  buy 
peanuts.  po])corn  and  "chewin"  "  gum  from  the 
same  "ingrown-faced"  vendor.  The  little  pic- 
aninny  enjoys  the  sight  of  the  old  man  who 
sneaks  his  false  teeth  from  his  mouth  to  his 
])ocket  as  much  as  the  Ijanker's  son  does.  And 
every  grown  person  in  the  car  takes  a  secret 
enjoyment  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  bride  and 
groom  wlien  rice  keeps  rattling  to  the  floor  as 
they  try  to  hold  hands  secretly. 

If  the  tri])  is  a  long  one.  folks  get  very 
chummy  in  the  crowded  atmosphere  and  many 
friendshijis  are  made  and  many  pockets  picked 
in  a  day's  travel.  -So  that,  taken  all  in  all,  a  train 
ride  is  just  as  entertaining  as  the  envious  small 
boy  thinks  it. 
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0\  CHAIRS. 

Most  pLH>ple  take  chairs  as  much  for  granted 
as  they  do  the  air.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
the  savages  did  not  ha\e  them  and  got  along 
splendidly,  hut  now  in  this  age  of  civilized  hurry, 
chairs  are  a  1)lessing. 

Qiairs  niav  he  divided  into  two  classes:  to  the 
former  class  we  consign  those  stiff,  straight-hack- 
ed chairs  that  were  never  for  humans  to  sit 
upon,  hut  merelv  for  ornaments.  Here  we  find 
those  one-ariiK'd  chairs  of  the  classroom  which 
make  us  feel  a>  tho  we  were  not  properly  bal- 
anced. However,  each  time  we  move  we  en- 
counter an  angle  that  jabs  us  into  paying  atten- 
tion "to  the  dryest  of  lectures. 

There  are  also  those  abominable  camp  chairs 
that  take  much  time  and  energy  to  be  adjusted 
for  use  and  then,  just  as  you  sit  on  them,  collapse 
and  leave  you  slightly  ruft'led  and  thoroughly 
(H.sgusted. 

But  entirely  different  is  our  attitude  toward 
the  other  class  of  chairs. 

There  is  the  deci)-seated  swivel-chair  in  which 
the  business  man  spends  most  of  his  oft'ice  hours. 
Probably  it  has  a  cushion  in  the  scat  and  the  back 
is  bent  to  fit  the  cur\e  of  his  back,  so  that  in  his 
daily  work  there  are  no  angles  to  cause  him 
bodily  discomfort  and  distract  his  attention  from 
the  problem  at  hand. 

.After  bu-ine>s  hours  are  over  and  the  formal- 
ity of  dinner  gone  through,  this  saiue  man 
lounges  in  the  deep  Morris-chair  and  relaxes  his 
tired  mind  and  body.  The  smooth  soft  cushions 
lend  themselves  to  his  coiuforl  and  tlu  re  he  rests 
until  the  large  clock  on  the  mantle  announces 
tiiat  it  is  time  for  bed. 

The  rocking-chair  is  a  real  fricMwl  to  ;i  tired 
mother.  When  the  last  task  is  done  and  it  seems 
that  each  bone  in  her  body  aches  more  than  the 
other,  she  sinks  wearily  into  her  favorite  rocker 
and  from  force  of  habit  begins  the  <|uiil  rocking 
that  steadies  her  and  makes  it  possil)Ie  to  think 
of  the  duties  of  the  coming  day.  I'Or  grandma 
sitting  by  the  fireside  the  rocker  is  inihspensalilc, 
as  in  memory  she  re-lives  the  days  of  the  past. 

Have  yon  ever  nofice'l  how  a  baby  likes  to  be 
rf»cked  tf)  sleep?  The  slow  motion  lulls  him  into 
slumber  and  sweet  dreams,  .And  in  the  few  short 
years  of  <hiIdliof)d  wlwiiever  trouble  comes,  how 
lovely       I    lo  ]„■  g;iilicrc<i  into  .MfMher's  arms 


and  consoled  until  the  world  looks  gay  and  happy 
once  more.  Do  you  not  recall  the  first  chair  that 
Santa  Claus  brought  you  for  Christmas?  J^er- 
haps  it  was  red,  trimmed  with  yellow  stripes  and 
was  just  big  enough  for  you  to  sit  on  and  have 
your  feet  reach  the  floor.  \\'hen  you  tired  of 
sitting  in  one  place  you  could  move  it  yourself 
and  not  get  hurt  or  angry  trying  to  push  it  as 
\ou  would,  a  larger  chair. 

There  is  one  chair  that  holds  a  particular  fas- 
cination for  me :  it  is  the  big  black  leather  nx'ker 
in  my  room.  It  makes  no  difference  that  the 
"solid  oak"  has  come  off  one  of  the  arms  and  the 
leather  is  turning  brown,  or  that  it  is  sadly  in 
need  of  varnish.  In  fact  these  things  only  add  to 
its  charm,  for  there,  after  a  day  of  classes,  I  can 
lounge  and  rest.  It  is  there  after  many  a  stormy 
scene  that  I  regain  my  peace  of  mind,  for  its  age 
assures  a  complete  understanding. 

And  so  we  all  hope  that  Prohibition  will  never 
be  extended  to  our  best  friend,  a  comfortable 
chair. 


.\  P.ARADIS.AL  D.AWNING. 


O  White  Ship  of  the  King,  weary  with  wandering 

Over  the  pathless  sea,  gladly  I  boarded  thee ; 

Straight  then  fled  all  niy  fears,  golden  have  been  niy 

years — 

White  Ship,  thy  proud  sails  fling,  precious  thy  burden- 
ing. 

Swift  l)e  thy  sailing —  thou  bearest  iny  soul  to  the  King! 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
|)ating  in  the  golden  jubilee  celebration  of  St. 
.Mary's  well-hived  friend,  l<ather  l-idelis,  ( ).  P., 
wailt'd  cagcrlx-  for  the  publication  of  ./;;  Au<ak' 
ciiiiiii  (111(1  What  I'olhrard,  a  book  which  he 
linislu'd  while  he  was  s|)ending  a  few  weeks  here 
willi  us  dui'ing  the  liftieth  anniversary  of  his 
profession  of  faith.  When  he  stood  at  the  altar, 
having  thus  attained  tlie  zenith  of  man's  powei' 
and  honor,  I  always  was  forcibly  reminded  of  a 
noble  ship  that  has  wi'atliered  many  storms  but 
now  rides  in  peace  in  the  harbor,  fastened  to  an 
immovable  rock,  lience  1  was  glad  to  find  that 
lie  used  the  simile  in  his  story  of  conversion. 

James  Kent  Stone,  S.  T.  I).,  1,1..  D.,  avvokt-  to 
a  bright  vision,  'a  dark  nioiniiig  in  the  aulmnn  of 
1XC)K',  anr]  he  knew  that  the  glory  of  Cod  was 
its  splemlor.  When  the  vision  faded  he  had  re- 
solved to  be  tine.    That  resolve  cost  him  dearlv 
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for  it  led  to  the  ultiinate  siiireiider  of  earth's 
fairest  gifts — yet  it  bought  for  him  a  nobler  heri- 
tage. With  the  simplicity  of  true  greatness  he 
has  told  us  the  story  that  followed  his  awaken- 
ing: yet  in  the  telling  he  made  us  aware  of  many 
other  things.  There  are  passages  of  im])assioned 
prose  that  make  lovers  of  poetry  sigh  to  inveigle 
his  literary  genius  into  their  fertile  fields ;  there 
is  minute  but  ever-interesting  and  convincing  ex- 
l^lanation  of  Catholic  doctrines ;  there  is  an  ac- 
cumulation of  evidence  to  support  his  princi])les 
gathered  from  outsiders — always  more  convinc- 
ing to  outsiders  than  the  most  learned  arguments 
of  our  theologians ;  there  is  none  of  that  arro- 
gant knowledge  that  not  only  despises  its  former 
errors  but  tends  to  ridicule  those  who  still  abide 
in  those  errors ; — in  fact,  there  is  only  one  criti- 
cism that  can  be  made  concerning  the  book.  This 
criticism  will,  however,  probably  never  be  made 
by  other  than  a  friend,  one  who  knows  and 
wishes  others  to  know  some  of  the  wonderful 
experiences,  the  glorious  controversies,  the  beau- 
tiful and  tender  living  of  the  man  himself.  There 
are  books  that  would  compel  their  authors  to  take 
as  their  motto:  "Myselfe  am  the  groundworke 
of  my  booke".  An  Azi'akciiiiig  and  What  Fol- 
lfK\.Td  is  one  of  these. 

Kent  Stone,  the  eloquent  young  Anglican  min- 
ister, who  is  portrayed  as  an  active  opponent  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  extracts  from  his 
writings  quoted  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  book, 
became  just  the  kind  of  a  Catholic  he  was  meant 
to  be.  Mere  Catholicity  was  not  enough ;  he 
must  become  a  Passionist  priest  and  must  travel 
to  mission  fields  far  from  home.  He  would  not 
have  told  us  this,  loving  his  humble  hidden  life 
so  jealously,  but  his  superior  requested  him  to 
add  some  pages  to  his  narrative  that  should  in- 
form his  readers — alas,  too  briefly.  Deeply  re- 
ligious, and  firmly  convinced  that  the  church 
whose  doctrines  he  believed,  was  apostolic,  Kent 
Stone  held  the  common  Anglican  error,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Pontifif  was  an  heretical 
doctrine  introduced  into  the  "Anglican  Apostolic 
Catholic  Church."  Besides,  he  believed  himself 
the  possessor  of  an  unprejudiced  attitude  towards 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Discovering  simul- 
taneously that  both  these  beliefs  were  wrong,  he 
was  plunged  into  blank  desolation.  "I  was  grop- 
ing among  ruins ;  and  wherewith  should  I  go  to 


work  to  build  again?"  The  work  of  rebuilding  is 
tile  subject  matter  of  a  great  part  of  the  book. 
These  sixteen  chapters  are  a  recast  of  'flic  Iiivi- 
fafioii  Heeded,  a  book  which  was  published 
shortly  after  Kent  Stone  became  a  Catholic.  He 
wrote  them  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  explaining 
the  conversion  to  his  distressed  and  wondering 
friends,  and  with  the  hope  of  leading  some  of 
them  to  tile  light.  But  it  is  the  second  part  of 
the  book  that  we  who  know  and  love  the  dear 
old  priest,  like  best  to  read,  for  there  we  learn 
of  his  missionary  labors. 

Father  Fidelis  has  been  a  Catholic  more  than 
iifty  years,  years  that  have  gone  "like  a  watch  in 
the  night."  We  would  wish  him  as  many  more, 
were  it  humanly  possible,  for  he  has  brouglit 
thousands  closer  to  God.  But  he  has  reached 
the  quiet  harbor,  and  now  awaits  his  Captain's 
word  to  come  Home — a  word  we  hope  not  soon 
to  hear.  Yet  he  has  left  his  own  monument  in 
the  inner  shrine  of  all  the  hearts  that  know  liim, 
and  his  book  will  perpetuate  his  memory  when 
the  eyes  that  now  read  it  are  with  his  eyes  look- 
ing on  the  Master  whose  books  are  the  souls  of 
men. 

.  l^cakeniiKj  and  il'Iiat  FoUou'ed,  by 
James  Kent  Stone,  S.  T.  1)..  LL.  D.  One  time 
President  of  Kenyon  antl  llobart  Colleges,  after- 
wards Father  Fidelis  of  tiie  Cross,  Passionist. 


THE  CASE  OF  DEMONIACAL  POSSESSION. 

The  Ave  Maria  Press,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana, 
published  recently  a  pamphlet  that  presents  the 
reader  with  "  a  well  authenticated  case  of  diaboli- 
cal i)ossession,  occurring  in  our  own  times".  The 
>cene  was  laid  in  the  city  of  Luxemburg,  in  1842, 
and  the  victim  was  among  the  pilgrims  who 
came  there  for  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  Com- 
forter of  the  .Attlicted.  At  about  the  age  of  six- 
teen. Maria  Anna  Catharina  Pfetferkorn.  fourth 
child  of  a  pious  and  industrious  weaver  of  \'iller, 
in  German  Lorraine,  showed  signs  of  demoniacal 
])ossession.  With  the  passage  of  time  these  signs 
became  unmistakable,  and  their  similarity  to  those 
recounted  in  the  Gospels  is  remarkable.  Right 
Reverend  Bisiiop  Laurent  of  Luxemburg  is  quot- 
ed in  a  realistic  account  of  tiie  terrible  ordeal 
that  accompanied  his  exorcism  of  the  afflicted 

'Thk  Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 
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girl.  The  testimony  of  skillful  doctors  and  learn- 
ed priests  is  made  use  of.  Though  this  poor  girl 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  s]:)iritism.  the  story 
is  a  powerful  proof  that  demoniacal  iX)ssession, 
too  often  a  result  of  adventures  in  that  dangerous 
so-called  >cience.  is  a  fact.  Tlie  evil  spirit  made 
it  known  that  his  victim  was  exiiiating  the  sins 
of  others.  So  effective  was  his  terrible  cr)-  that 
he  must  burn  and  suft'er,  "  ton  jours,  ton  jours,  ton- 
jours",  that  two  of  the  priests  who  were  present 
at  the  exorcism,  straightway  entered  a  Religious 
Order.   

TED— .\  PL.W  FOR  BOYS. 

Reverend  P.  J.  Carroll,  C.  S.  C,  proiluced  re- 
•  cently  a  deliglitful  little  play  that  is  tilled  with 
the  triuni])hs  and  woes  of  a  real  Boydom.  Tlie 
dialogue  and  the  actions  are  true  to  life,  hence 
the  play  would  be  easily  i)re])ared  for  the  stage. 
.\nvone  who  likes  boys  will  like  this  pleasing  por- 
trayal of  them,  with  tlieir  faults  and  fightings, 
tlicir  virtues  and  loyalty  to  each  other  and  to 
"I-'ather  Xolan"  who  understands  them  and  who 
is  the  author  reproduced,  perhaps  unconsciously. 

(SCH(X;L  I'L.WS   I'l  l!.  CO.,  SOUTH  HK.Ml),  INU.) 


(T'RK'I-.XT  roF.Tin'  RF.\'!I'.\V. 

Stki.i.a  Scott,  '22. 
Magazine  verse  of  the  month  presents  a  diver- 
sity of  tiieme  and  treatment  as  well  as  a  curious 
lack  of  the  springtime  atmosphere  that  one  miglit 
anticipate  for  the  month  of  March.  \niong  the 
pfic-ms  publisherl  in  the  latest  number  of  tlie 
Catholic  School  Journal,  is  a  particularh  |)leas- 
ing<;nel)y  Henry  iloicomi)  Uennett  entitled  '  The 
l*'lag  (k)cs  i'.y".  The  martial  tone  rings  througli 
every  line  of  liu-  poem  and  the  reader  feels  a 
thrill  (if  pleasure  in  picturing  the  passing  Hag  as 

"A  Dash  of  oilor  l»ciK;itl)  the  sl<y.  ' 
The  thought  is  also  suggestive  of  the  grim  battles, 
weary  marches,  victory,  and  peace.    While  the 
subject  matter  is  f)I<l,  the  ircitnuni  is  distinctly 
jjlcasiiig. 

"My  I'rairie  Sea"  by  Laiblan  Campbell  ap- 
|)ears  in  the  .March  iVoninn's  Ihnuc  Companion. 
This  niiisical  little  jHient  gives  sith-ndid  expression 
f<,  the  i!    M-lii  ,  ,,f  ;i  flrcamer  who  sits  at  the  door 


of  his  cabin  home  and  sees  all  the  si)reading  green 
fields  as  a  vast  sea  on  which  sails  his  ships  of 
dreams. 

Among  the  Literary  Digest  contributions  of  the 
month,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  striking  is 
"The  Silver  Tree"  by  Francis  Keppel.  In  its 
delicate  and  vivid  imagery,  there  is  a  breath  of 
the  beauty  to  be  ex])ected  from  the  Orient.  This 
stanza  is  especially  colorful, 

"Rut  when  dusk  folds  the  Citadel 
Within  Alokottam  Hills, 
To  that  expectant  tree  it  l)rings  the  thrill 
Of  homing  wings. 

The  poet  has  given  us  a  real  glimpse  of  thi^ 
beautiful  Egyptian  tree  in  his  closing  lines, 

".\nd  suddenly  the  tree  is  drest 
With  white  radiance  of  bloom. 
As  liird  on  bird  drops  down  to  rest 
With  folded  plume." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Helen  Hollidav,  '22. 
Our  magazine  verse  does  not  yet  sing  of  the 
glories  of  spring  which  will  so  soon  transform 
the  winter-worn  world.  Throughout  the  poems 
iiublished  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  in  Scrib- 
ncr's  Mof/a-ciiic  is  a  note  of  longing — for  a  loved 
friend  who  is  gone,  or  even  for  a  pet  dog  that  is 
lost. 

"Louise  Imogen  Ciuiney"  bv  .Mice  !')rown,  aj)- 
pearing  in  the  March  .Iflantic  Monthly,  is  writ- 
ten to  a  friend  who  has  died.  It  is  a  pretty  poem 
of  fonr  four-line  stanzas.  The  picture  that  this 
poem  ])resenls  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  not  un- 
accom|)anied  by  sound,  for  example,  the  lines 
(lescril)ing  the  place  in  the  people's  heart  that 
Louise  Imogen  ( iuine}'  held: 

■■Though  here  you  struck  but  fitfully  your  halting  note 
of  i)relude, 

Xuw  your  sweeping  resonances  surge  and  sing  tuinultu- 
ousiy." 

The  poi-t  is  confident  that  .Miss  (iuiney  is  now 
sal'c  with  none  to  hinder  her,  she  says, 

"Nou  ;ii-e  garnered  up  in  safety  in  ;i  large  .ind  lofty 
room". 

.\ancy  I'.yrd  Tnrnci-  in  the  same  maga;'jnc 
writes  "(  onicrning  llrownie'".  Urownie  was  her 
little  pet  dog  who  used  to  \)r  full  of  life  and  cun- 
ning ways.  Nancy  l!\i(l  1  nrner  beliexcs  th;it  he 
is  still  the  little  dog  he  used  to  be,  and  is 
willing  to  let  scolTcrs  .lonbt.  Siie  ;idniits  that  he 
l),-id  not  a  sold  bnt  s;iys  that  he  h;i(l  too  nnicli 
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spirit  and  was  too  real  not  to  he  somewhere  now. 

John  Drinkwater  in  Scribiicr's  Maijaziiic  dc- 
hg^htfully  describes  the  "Xightingales  of  I'air- 
ford"  in  a  four  stanza  poem  by  that  name.  These 
nightingales,  he  tells  us,  come  out  in  the  daytinie 
and  sing  their  melodious  songs  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Mr.  Drinkwater's  Fairford  is  surely 
a  very  beautiful  place.  His  verse  about  it  is 
easily  read,  and  leaves  a  desire  to  visit  h^airford 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Scribiicr's  also  publishes  "Dead  Man's  Wood", 
by  Osbert  Sitwell.  It  is  a  strange  little  jroeni 
made  of  verses  two  feet  to  the  line — and  as  mel- 
ancholy as  it  is  strange.  .All  parts  of  it.  theme 
and  description,  blend  to  make  one  melancholy, 
somber  impression  on  the  reader.  It  breathes  a 
spirit  of  sadness  and  lonliness.  It  contains  good 
description,  as, 

"The  rustling  trees 
Shiver,  shucider 
In  tlie  !)reeze." 

and  again, 

"And  if  the  sun 

Gives  forth  its  light, 
The  yellow  glory 
Turns  ash-wliite." 


FREDERICK  PAULDIXG  AT  ST.  MARY'S. 

The  series  of  lectures  given  by  Mr.  Frederick 
I'aulfling  during  the  week  of  March  8,  were  most 
instructive  and  enjoyable.  The  subjects:  "The 
(Went  (laleoto"  by  Jose  Echegaray,  "Americanism 
in  tiie  Native  Short  Story" — a  contrast  of  O. 
Henry  and  Bret  Harte.  "Cross  Currents  in 
French  Literature".  Anatole  France  and  Ernest 
Hello,  and  "Genius  in  English  Drama — The 
.Rival>",  show  a  variety.  In  all  Mr.  Paulding  was 
at  his  best. 


THE  X.  D.  RAXn. 

The  musical  treat  of  the  month  was  a  splendid 
concert  on  March  2,  by  the  Xotre  Dame  Band, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Pearrent  as  director.  The  pro- 
gram was  varied,  containing  patriotic,  Southern, 
and  classical  selections  to  an  interi)retation  of  the 
true  meaning  of  "jazz".  The  feature  numbers : 
"From  the  Cotton  Field",  George  Green's  banjo 
and  cornet  solos,  and  the  sextette  were  especially 
enjoyed.  St.  Mary's  is  hoping  for  a  repetition  of 
the  band's  visit  in  the  near  future. 


12.S 

COURAGE  A  LA  CARTE. 

APROPOS  OF  NOTRE  DAMF's  C.HOST. 

Maucakkt  Williams,  '24. 

\V7liAT,  slil!  afraid,  ye  mighty  men. 
Of  ghcistiy  form  ye  dimia  ken, 
Of  Hitting  >ha(li>\vs  now  and  then — 
Wiiat,  still  afraid? 

What,  still  afraid,  ye  sturdy  boys, 
Of  mourning  wails  and  weird  strange  noise 
(^f  rustling  sounds  among  your  toys — 
What,  still  afraid? 

What,  still  afraid  of  ghosts  and  things, 
Of  goblins  black  with  horned  wings 
And  icy  lingers'  Ijeckonings — 
What,  still  afraid? 


NOTES. 

— The  Junior  Prom,  given  on  Washington's 
birthday,  lias  been  ]M-onounced  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  many  charming  social  events  of  the 
year.  St.  Angela's  Mall  was  tastefully  decorated 
to  represent  an  old-fashion  garden,  gay  with 
hollyhocks,  sunllovvers  and  Japanese  lanterns. 
There  were  many  novel  features  which  added  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  dance  program.  The  Seniors 
and  their  escorts  (  members  of  the  Junior  class) 
arrived  in  automobiles,  that  found  traffic  heavy 
between  the  college  entrance  and  the  dance  hall. 
The  Grand  March  was  lead  by  a  petite  couple. 
( leorge  and  Martha  Washington,  who  later  in 
the  evening  distributed  special  favors  ( the  envy 
of  all )  to  the  fair  graduates.  Another  novelty, 
was  the  minuet  by  the  Juniors,  which  barkened 
back  to  the  colonial  days.  Charles  Davis'  "Syn- 
copated I*"ive"  furnished  music  for  the  occasion. 
Elaborate  refreshments  were  served  in  the  tea 
room.  The  many  distinguished  visitors  assured 
the  Juniors  that  "their  ])arty"  had  been  a  delight- 
fid  one. 

— That  the  sjiirit  of  Lent  has  found  i)lace  in 
the  hearts  of  the  students  of  St.  Mary's  is  evi- 
denced by  a  great  number  of  those  who  attend 
daily  Mass  and  receive  Holy  Communion. 

— Two  notable  sermons  were  those  on  "Jus-- 
tice",  by  the  Rev.  Leo  Heiser,  C.  S.  ( ".,  March  6, 
and  "The  Ceremonies  of  Hoh-  Week",  bv  the 
Rev.  Josei^h  (^.allagher,  C.  S.  C,  March  13. 
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—Strawberry  Short-Cake,  on  Feb.  23?  Who 
could  believe  it?  Fresh  berries,  too!  Seventy- 
five  quarts  of  them !  That  was  a  treat  enjoyed 
by  the  students  of  St.  Mary's  with  the  compli- 
ments of  Mr".  O.  F.  Clark  of  Kable"s  restaurant. 
South  Bend.  A  bushel  of  thanks,  is  our  ac- 
knowledgment. 

— During  liis  recent  "call"  at  St.  Mary's,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Glass,  D.  D.  of  Sait  Lake 
City,  spoke  to  the  students  in  St.  Angela's  Hall. 
His  Lordship  stressed  the  obligation  on  the  part 
of  students  of  a  Chri^tian  school  to  avail  them- 
.selves  of  its  advantages.  He  also  emphasized 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  world  by  the  Catholic 
women  of  today. 

— High  Mass  of  St.  F'atrick's  Day  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Rev.  R.  Connor,  C.  S.  C, 
chaplain,  and  the  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Ha^erty,  C.  S.  C,  of  the  University  of 
Xotre  Dame. 

— The  Students  of  F.xpression  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  P>utler  presented  "Beyond  the 
( lates",  a  morality  play,  on  the  evening  of  Feb. 
21.  The  play  demonstrated  that  the  short  and 
narrow  i)ath  is  the  only  path  to  Life.  The  work 
done  by  the  class  was  admirable. 

— One  of  the  best  dramatic  entertainments  ever 
given  at  St.  Mary's  was  the  presentation  of  "The 
.Man  of  the  I""amily"  by  the  Preparatories,  on 
I'eb.  29.  The  play  was  a  demonstration  of 
Christian  Keid's  book,  and  was  the  work  of  the 
students  of  the  Normal  De])artment.  The  youth- 
ful actors  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
success  of  the  perfomiance  whicli  net  led  tlu- 
neat  amount  of  $110.00  for  the  Irisli  Kclicf  l-nnd. 
The  children  of  the  ])arochial  schools  of  Souili 
I'icnd  ami  the  Minims  of  St.  Edward's  Mali, 
N'otrc  Damo,  altc-nded  the  matinee.  Credit  is  due 
to  the  normal  students  also,  for  their  elTicient 
work. 

— ()u  the  afternoon  of  March  S,  ("has.  C.  Clorst. 
the  "l;ird  Man",  gave  an  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive lecture  on  "I'irds".  Mr.  (lorst  used  i)ictures 
of  his  own  workmanshii)  fco|)ied  from  nature)  in 
illustration  and  in  addition  fHs|)layed  a  woiuki- 
fill  art  ill  the  imitation  of  various  bird  calls  and 

— "I-'or  Rent  William''  was  adapted  to  our 
own  college  life  and  stager]  by  (he  Seniors  ou  Ihc 
evening  of  M.ircli  \^,  in  St.  Angela's  Hall. 


— Mrs.  Sadie  Smith- Wales  (class  '9S),  and 
Mrs.  Loretto  Smith  Wehe  of  Milwaukee  were 
recent  guests  welcomed  at  St.  Mary's.  Jennie, 
Nellie,  Alary  and  Sadie,  the  "Smith  Girls",  are 
among  Alma  Mater's  devoted  children  who  have 
contributed  most  generou.sly  toward  the  Building 
I-'und.  Airs.  Wehe.  though  not  a  former  student, 
is  also  a  benefactor. 

— The  Third  Academics'  contribution  to  the 
Bengalese  Benefit  on  March  6,  was  an  original  one 
act  morality  play  entitled  "Every  Catholic".  The 
scene  showed  Every-Catholic's  room  in  any  Con- 
vent Boarding-  School,  and  the  Time — always. 
The  play  was  one  of  a  series  of  entertainments 
given  by  the  different  classes  for  the  Bengalese 
Missions. 

— The  Lenten  entertainments  have  been  chiefly 
philanthropic  in  design,  and  the  students  have 
done  good  work.  Contribution  to  the  Irish  Re- 
lief Fund  amounted  to  $1,300.50,  and  the  aggre- 
gate sum  for  other  charities  is  in  keeping  with  it. 

— The  Misses  Catherine  Rempe  and  Helen 
Mills  of  Chicago,  earnest  workers  for  the  inter- 
est of  St.  Mary's,  were  recent  visitors  to  the 
College. 


— The  death  of  Mary  (mis-printed  Anna) 
Fnglish,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  last  niontli.  takes 
from  the  student  list  one  of  five  sisters,  Mary, 
.\gnes.  Louise.  Jessie  and  Bertha,  who  s])ent  their 
girlhood  days  at  St.  Mary's.  Students  of  some 
vear  past,  with  whom  the  memory  of  those  days 
has  ever  been  a  cherished  possession,  and  for 
whom  Alma  Mater  holds  highest  admiration. 

— A  bereavement  for  her  beloved  ones,  but 
saintly  for  herself,  was  the  death  of  Nettie  How- 
ard at  (inthrie,  ( )klahoma.  A  yearning  for  the 
I'aitli  since  her  days  at  .St.  Mary's  was  gratified 
wluMi  during  her  last  illness,  she  received  the 
.Sacraments  of  lloly  (.'hurch. 

-  lM"om  the  days  of  her  graduation  of  1X7.', 
Lizzie  Marshall-Lamb  held  in  loving  remem- 
brance her  Alma  Mater,  and  St.  Mary's  offers  a 
mother's  sympathy  for  a  nvollu'r,  to  the  danghler, 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Stevenson,  who  so  louchingh'  an- 
noiniced  I  .izzie's  dealli. 

St.  Mai-y's  tenderly  shares  with  Gene\ieye 
(  'arcy  her  grief  at  the  loss  (if  a  dear  f.itlier. 


3'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
porters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

of  goods  required  by  dliTerent 
Rellslous  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lalte,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade ;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

dAJViLK  o   orlUli,   o  1  UKrL, 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

1  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

Prompt  —  Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  —  5500 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing;. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

UNGELt^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

ver  Opera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

r^a,          Home  5842               •  ,        Home  5702 
Bell  886              I^"'^^""  Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

IE   1.   W.   LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards  1717  So  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co, 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
1    Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
me  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

1.  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Be^er  Floral  ( 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the 
131  North  Michigan  Street 

Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confection 

We  make  the  beat 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHI 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  th 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 


lan 


3rJ  Floor  of  "Jioberhon's  Store 
The  linen  and  silver  are  clean.    'Uhe  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
1 1  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  5 


St. Angelas  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  Institution, 
'hartered  In  1867,  Is  prepared  to  Im- 
parl a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  it  a  most  desirable  boarding 
iirhool. 

For    trnna  addreaa 

•.IHTKRS    OF    THE    HOI,Y  CROSS 
"•I.    AnKrIn'a  Academy, 
MOIiniS,  IM,. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

t  lions  i<  r) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

2il\  Norll,  MKhig.n  Slrrel 
.Soulli  B.-nd,  Ind. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted    hy    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  In  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good'  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    further    Informndon  address 
SISTKIl  SUPKI(l«>ll 
Noire    Dame    Ave.   and   Madison  Street 
SOUTH    IIIONI),  INI). 


An   Ideal  Catholic  Publicatio 
Dublin  R  li 

THE 

"Ave  Marii 

A  Catholic  Magazine.  || 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  it 
Blessed  Dirgin 

2G  pp.  Imp.  8vo.     Published  week  e 
monthly.    With  Illustration 
The  tJrcatest  Variety  of  Oo 
Reading   by   the  Best  Write- 

Terms:  One  year.  $2.00.  A  freBC 
for  five  new  .oub.scribcr.'?.  Foroigil 
Hcriptions,  $3,  or  12  shIlllnK.s.  I  tl 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  listf 
torcstlng  book.s.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARI/' 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  11.  S  A 


ZhT^xil  1921 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  ^then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candies  sold  here  exoluslvsly. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Maniciire  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER&SON 

Opposite  Poetofflce, 
116-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
DOTH     PUONBS  8S0 
UiiTleai    I.aundrjr    Co..    2340-Sl  Cottace 
Grove  Ave.,  Chlrairo,  Phone 
Calumet  1070. 


Store 


Frank 
Mayr 
<3c  Sons 

Jewelers 

Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY^to  Measure 


Da.  JOnm  n.  RM.IS.  Optometrlat. 
Bult*  tl2,   J    M.   H.  IlulMtnc. 
Soatk    B*nd,  ladlana. 


D.  MacQREGOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 

216  W.  WashiDgton  Ave.,  South  Bend 
PhoneB:  Bell  144:  Home  3144 

Mobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
T0  8ELLTHE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT),  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Dulldera  of  ref rleerntors  of 
all  «tyle«  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

e07  Itllll  street.  ke:ndal.lvii.i.b).  im>. 


Kyc8  Examined 

(iLmn  i'niprrlr  Kiltrd 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS 

2M)  S.  Mich.  Si. 

K.I.  Vm  ■■honrn 


Electric 
Appli 


lances 

Are  most  convenleat  and  eeoaoiiii 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  da  I 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  )  1 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Eleci'i 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Cc 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON.  Ml 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    EsUblished  i 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauc 
Mustard,  Pork  onJ  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc 

LOUISVILLK.  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  an 
Transfer  Co, 

Cor.  No.  Michigran  St.  and  Colfax  Av  « 
Bell  Ptiones  Home  Phon< 

514  sets 

22  6021 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERVi:] 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary's  c 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  endil 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Pass«;4 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  foil 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonsb. 

Indiana  Lumber  k  Mfg.  c 

Office:— Yard  and  Mill,  S.  Mlobe 
St..  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  flt« 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  n 
Union  Sts.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  PhonsI* 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

COIVni ACTOR,  DKCORATOR  Al» 
PAINTER 

820  BAST  COLFAX  AVHrTUm 


Hollingsworth-Tumer  C. 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  lew 

We  apccialize  in  fancy  Briclu  &  Moldi 
831  South  Main  St.     South  Beiid,o( 
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HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
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Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature.  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
ence,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
^chanical.  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
I  School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 
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APRIL'S  CALLING. 
Mii.nRKi)  Kan'Anai'ch,  '22. 

A  GEXI'LT''  r.i'iii  is  falliiis'. 
^  Sweet  fraui-.Mue  Tills  the  air, 
It  is  Vdiinu  A|)i-il  ealliiv.^-. 
■jlie  barren  trees  are  bncldiiiii. 

The  earth  lieei>iiu-s  nuire  fair. 
And  a  gentle  rain  is  falling. 

The  spii'it  of  Spring  C(inies  tripping 
iM-oni  .int  lu'r   fairy  lair, 

It  is  yonng  Apiil  e.alling. 

.\  \'eil  (if  green  is  growing 

O'er  meadows  lirown  and  hare. 

.And  a  gentle  rain  is  falling. 

.\ho\e  1  liear  a  eliirping, 

A  song  (if  lo\ing  care, 
It  is  yonng  April  calling. 
.My  heart  witliin  is  singing 

l'"or  .Spring  is  in  the  air  ; 
A  gentle  rain  is  f.illing. 
It  is  yonng  .\i)ril  calling. 
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YOUTH. 

ROSELLA    Kkamer,  '22. 

"T^HE  setting  sun  halts  in  yon  western  skies, 
'      Where  chuids.  upon  its  golden  strings  will  lay 
Their  rosy,  angel  lingers,  sweet  to  play. 
While  ilreaniy  day  its  hour  of  passing  nighs. 
Twilight,  Ml  silence,  opens  starry  eyes, 
It  hears  the  music  of  the  passing  day, 
Like  angel  voices  singing  far  away — 
Fringing  to  earth  a  breath  of  Paradise. 

O  passing  youth,  could  music  only  hold 

Your  happiness  and  charm,  your  childish  dream  ! 
O  fleeting  youth,  could  liut  an  angel's  prayer 

Life's  pain  delay,  your  innocence  enfold. 

So  that  when  twilight  comes,  it  would  but  seem 
A  breath  of  Paradise,  with  music  there! 

JANE  EYRE— VIEWPOINTS. 
a  new  heroine 
Clara  SeLegue,  '21. 


CHARLOTTE  BRONTE,  in  creating  Jane 
Eyre,  brought  a  new  type  of  heroine  into 
the  world  of  fiction,  a  heroine  as  dif¥erent 
from  the  usual  languishing  beauty  type  as  can 
be  imagined.  Jane  is  not  a  negative  creature, 
content  to  occupy  her  place  of  heroine  merely  by 
a(>pointment.    She  is  vital. 

Jane  Eyre  might  be  thought,  at  first  sight,  un- 
promising. She  is  small,  plain,  not  endowed  with 
social  graces,  with  superficial  brilliance,  or  with 
fortune.  In  the  family  where  her  lot  is  cast,  she 
is  unloved,  unwanted,  and  wholly  at  variance. 
But  it  is  fascinating  to  watch  her  development. 
She  is  like  a  little  seed  cast  wantonly  by  the  way- 
side, finally  to  bloom,  anrl  under  the  most  trying 
diflficulties  to  develoji  into  an  exquisite  blossom. 

The  fallow  soil  into  which  the  tender  seed  is 
first  cast  is  the  household  of  Mrs.  Reed  of  Gates- 
head, Jane's  aunt.  There  she  is  merely  tolerated, 
as  a  matter  of  duty.  Mrs.  Reed  is  unsympa- 
thetic, even  cruel.  Her  three  cousins,  John, 
Eliza,  and  Georgiana,  are  pampered  little  savag- 


es. In  this  environment,  Jane"s  sensitive  nature  is 
so  crushed  that  she  is  not  even  actively  unhappy, 
only  passively  submissive  to  misery.  Then  oc- 
curs the  incident  which  brings  out  the  slumber- 
ing flame  in  her,  and  rouses  her  mind,  already 
well-developed  for  her  ten  years,  to  active  revolt. 
It  is  her  cousin  John's  brutality,  continued  by 
Mrs.  Reed,  that  brings  out  two  dominant  traits 
cf  Jane's  character,  independence  and  love  of 
truth.  Her  passivity  changes  over-night  into 
outspoken  bluntness.  No  longer  can  her  cousin 
bully  her  with  impunity.  No  longer  can  Mrs. 
Reed  make  her  feel  like  a  pariah  unfit  to  associ- 
ate witli  her  own  angelic  ofYspring.  Jane  tells 
her  bluntly.  "They  are  not  fit  to  associate  with 
me !"'  Because  she  is  more  reflective  than  other 
children  of  her  age,  the  servants  regard  her  as  a 
■--ort  of  infantine  Guy  Fawkes.  She  is  a  strange 
composite  of  strong  passions  and  emotions,  gov- 
erned, however,  by  a  natural  tendency  to  good 
and  always  by  a  craving  for  love.  Is  this  a  con- 
ventional heroine? 
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■^During- the -LoWood' perioctr  with  its  need  of 
pleasure  and  its  abundance  of  training,  Jane's 
character  is  developed.  Her  over-hasty  temper 
is  soothed  by  the  influence  of  Helen  Burns  and 
her  need  of  human  approval  is  met  by  the  friend- 
ship of  Miss  Temple.  She  learns  self-control,  and 
with  her  bright  mind  and  love  of  reading,  be- 
comes really  well  educated.  At  eighteen,  the 
words  of  licr  old  nurse,  ISessie,  describe  her: 
"Vou  are  genteel  enough;  you  l<xik  like  a  lady, 
and  it  is  as  nuich  as  ever  I  expected  of  you  ;  you 
were  no  beauty  as  a  child." 

And  now  she  enters  into  her  estate  as  heroine. 
She  goes,  as  governess,  to  Thornfield.  Here  we 
learn  the  manifold  jihase^  of  her  character  main- 
ly from  the  lii)s  of  Mr.  Rochester,  the  master  of 
Thornfield.  It  is  iier  very  difference  from  other 
women  that  arouses  and  holds  his  interest.  Her 
indepen{lence  and  fidelity  to  truth — almost  to  the 
point  of  bluntness — stimulate  his  curiosity.  She 
has  no  beauty,  yet  w'hen  he  sees  her  in  the  lane, 
lie  "thinks  unaccountably  of  fairy  tales",  and 
in  her  grave,  quiet  air,  there  is  something  fasci- 
nating. To  further  contrast  her,  we  see  her  in 
opposition  to  .Miss  Ingram,  who  might  deemed 
a  fair  .sample  of  the  usual  heroine.  This  fair,  high- 
born damsel  "was  not  good;  she  was  not  original  ; 
she  used  to  repeat  sounding  ])hrases  I'roni  Ijooks; 
she  never  oflfered,  nor  had,  an  o|)inion  of  her  (nvn. 
She  advocated  a  higii  tone  of  sentiment,  but  she 
did  not  know  the  sensations  of  syni])aliiy  and 
|)ity,  tenderness  and  truth  were  not  in  her." 
W  hat  chance  had  siie  for  Mr.  Rochester's  affec- 
tion when  Jane  Jl£yre  was  there — Jane  with  her 
kindness,  her  staunchness,  her  trup  refinement. 

.Ml  Jane's  craving  for  love  is  satisfied  by  Mr. 
R'K:IijL'Ster.  He  loves  her  tenderl\.  passionately. 
I  k*  has  never  met  her  likeness.  "Jane,"  lie  avows, 
','you  please  nie  and  you  master  me — you  seem  to 
submit,  and  I  like  the  sense  of  i)liancy  you  imparl  ; 
and  while  I  am  turning  the  soft,  silken  skein 
roiuirl  my  finger,  it  sends  a  thrill  up  my  arm  to  niy 
heart.  I  am  influenced  con(|uered  ;  and  the  in- 
fluence is  sweeter  than  I  can  e.\|)iess,  and  the  con 
qncM  I  nufleri^o  has  a  witchery  beyond  anv  Iri- 
iimj)li  I  can  win." 

Her  character  indeed  has  pliancy  ;  in  this  she  is 
trul)-  fcini^iinc;  bill  above  her  love,  her  comfort, 
cvcrylliin^,'  in  life  is  her  fidelity  tr»  conscience. 
'I>.rtigh  she  itnufglcH  against  its  dictates,  indom 
liable  is  her  rcsf»lvc:  "The  more  srdilary,  iIk 


more  friendless,  the  more  unsustained  I  am,  the 
more  1  will  respect  myself.  I  will  keep  the  law 
given  by  God;  sanctioned  by  man.'"  To  his  cost. 
.Mr.  Rochester  finds"  that  "never  was  anything  at 
once  so  frail  and  so  indomitable."  She  has  dared 
and  baffled  his  fury ;  she  eludes  his  sorrow.  She 
will  not  blind  herself  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
ivociiester  is  not  legally  free  to  marry,  though 
he  reasons  to  himself  that  he  is. 

Jane's  individuality  is  real.  The  little  seed  has 
indeed  blossomed  into  an  exquisite  flower.  Jane's 
charm  lies  not  wholly  in  physical  attractions, 
though  she  has  these,  but  in  her  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart.  Through  her,  Charlotte  Bronte  has  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  women  and  to  women. 

THE  IDEAL  OF  LIBERTY 
Josephine  Ryan,  '21. 

J .AXE  Eyre  has  been  analyzed  as  a  woman 
who  craved  love,  '1  would  say  that  she  was 
no  less  a  woman  who  craved  liberty.  Eree- 
dom  was  as  essential  to  her  s])iritual  being  as 
o.xygen  to  her  body,  not  mere  ])ersonal  indepen- 
dence, of  that  she  enjoyed  hut  Httle  in  her  orphan- 
ed girlhood,  spent  first  in  the  home  of  an  unloving 
aunt  and  later  in  an  institution.  Always  the  de- 
|)endent,  always  subordinated  to  others,  in  her 
servitude  she  was  freer  than  those  she  served. 
The  apparent  impossihilil}'  of  this  disa])pears  with 
tile  realization  that  her  freedom  was  a  spiritual 
freedom,  by  its  very  nature  transcending  every 
h(/nd. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  writes  of  that  Divine  I.ovc 
that  ".  .straitened,  is  not  constraineil .  .but  like  ;i 
living  flame  and  a  burning  torch,,  .hni^sts  forth 
upwards  and  safely  over])asses  all."  .Such  love 
nnrst  he  the  truest  s])irilual  liberty  sinci'  it  tnrii'- 
all  lo  (  )ne  Thing  with  sucii  compelling  force  thai 
it  rises  ahovi^  ever\lhing  of  lower  ordt'r.  It  nuisl 
havi'  been  vonietliing  closi'l)'  akin  to  this  that  ani- 
mated liic  little  governess  and  l)re(l  in  her  a 
power  to  i-esist  temptation  even  ihougli  it  uieaiil 
giving  up  the  only  real  happiness  she  had  I'Ver 
known.  , 

To  be  sure,  we  caniiol  .say  thai  this  spiritual 
l>ower  was  born,  fnll\'  developed.  In  Jane  l''.yre  at 
thai  first  momeiil  wiien  she  defied  her  aunt,  of 
which  she  says.  "..ni\'  soul  be;.;an  (o  expand,  to 
exnit.  with  the  strangest   seirse  of   frceilom,  of 
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[riumpli,  1  ever  fell.  It  seemed  as  if  an  iiivisil)le 
bond  had  burst  and  that  1  had  struggled  out  into 
tinhoped-for  liberty."  This,  however,  was  the 
first  spark  whicli  was  hiter  to  grow  intn  the  '  liv- 
ing rianie".  Jn  this  first  childish  oiuhiir^t  a;!s 
horn  an  undying  K)nging  tor  freedt^mi  that  was  a 
prime  factor  in  making  Jane  ICyre.  jioor,  plain 
and  insignificant  of  body,  a  being  of  uncon(|uer- 
ablc  soul.  There  were  times  during  those  dreary 
days  at  Lowood  when  it  seemed  that  the  tiny 
spark  kindled  by  her  first  rebellion  was  stainjied 
mit  by  the  relentless  pressure  of  want.  lUit  such 
was  not  the  case,  not  only  did  it  live,  but  grew  the 
stronger  because  it  was  an  inward  flame.  The 
first  notable  evidence  of  it  came  when  Jane  final- 
ly rebelled  against  her  Lowoo  l  life  and  sought 
^omcthing  new — were  it  only  "a  new  servitude." 

At  Thornfield  Mall  we  find  her  (juiet,  dutiful, 
i^entle,  but  the  same  freedom-loving  woman.  Xi  t 
!inly  a  lover  of  freedom,  but  a  possessor  of 
it  for  it  was  freedom  of  soul  that  she  craved,  and 
<he  possessed  it  by  reason  of  the  very  intensitv  of 
lier  desire.  This  was  the  source  of  that  intangible 
quality  that  made  her,  although  little  more  than 
1  servant  in  the  house,  equal  to  all  occasions  and 
all  people.  In  the  drawing  room,  scorned  and 
neglected,  she  was  nevertheless  su];eri(>r  t<i  an\' 
ir  all  of  the  company.  In  the  presence  of  )dr. 
Rochester  she  maintained  without  fail  [he  inde- 
finable dignity  born  of  her  great  liberty.  .\n<l 
nore  than  this,  her  great  triumph,  her  final  proof 
that  she  was  subject  to  no  bonds  even  of  her 
iwn  making,  was  her  refusal  to  prove  false  in 
the  slightest  degree  to  her  principles  and  ideals. 

\'ie\ving  her  great  trial  in  retrospect  she  at- 
tained a  fuller  realization  of  the  blessedness  of 
lier  choice  of  freedom,  even  though  it  were  in 
lovierty  and  loneliness,  in  preference  to  slavery 


in  a  "fool's  i)aradisi,'."  .She  ^aw  even  more  clear- 
ly than  in  her  hour  nf  trial  the  terrible  slienglli 
ol  the  "insane  proin])ting.s  uf  a  phreusied  nm- 
meut",  and  with  all  the  fervour  uf  the  soul  whose 
freeilom  she  had  jireserved  she  breathed  her  mui- 
ple  thanksgiving:  iod  has  directed  n:e  td  a  cor- 
rect choice;  I  thank  I  lis  i)r<ividence  f(ir  the  guid- 
ance!" Well  she  might  thank  Mini  for  lie  had 
given  her  a  sjjirit  sd  indomitable  that  Rochester 
said,  in  the  madness  (if  his  baffled  desire:  "Con- 
(jueror  1  might  he  of  the  house,  but  tlie  inmate 
would  escape  to  Heaven  before  1  could  call  my- 
self possessor  of  its  cla\'  dwelling  place."  And 
again  he  said:  ".  .it  is  your  s\m\l  —with  will  and 
energy,  and  virtue  and  jjurity — that  1  want;  not 
alone  your  brittle  frame."  .  Such  a  statement 
froiu  a  man  whuse  |)revious  relatinns  with  women 
had  been  of  the  must  sensual  and  .degrading  na- 
ture was  an  achievement  only  possiI)le  to  a  sotd 
with  i)(iwcr  born  of  perfect  freedom. 

lun-ther  proof  of  Jane  Eyre's  craving  for  free- 
dom lies  in  her  refusal  to  marry  St.  Jobn.  She 
was  a  woman  of  immeasurable  capacity  for  affec- 
tion, yet  her  love  could  not  be  bound  save  by 
meeting  equal  love.  She  finds  no  bondage  in  her 
whole-souled  devotion  to  Rochester;  it  did  not 
take  away  the  free'lcm  that  was  essential  to  her 
hut  was  a  coni])lelion  of  it;  she  speaks  of  this 
in  one  of  the  noblest  ext^ressions  df  fl^e  mutual 
and  holy  love  of  husband  and  wife.  "I  hold  my- 
self supremely  blest — blest  beyond  wdiat  language 
can  express;  because  I  am  my  hu.sband"s  life  as 
fully  as  he  is  mine.  .  .  .to  be  together  is  to  be  as 
free  as  in  s<i!itu<k,  as  gay  as  in  company.  .  .  .to 
talk  to  each  other  is  but  a  luore  animated  and  an 
audilde  thinking.  .  .  .  all  my  confidence  is  bestow- 
ed on  him,  all  his  confidence  is  devoted  to  me." 


SPRING. 
Rkrnvci-;  Bachtkl,  '2^. 

THE  earlli  has  been  as'ecp  so  Ioiik' 
.\n(l  stillcl  orr  fcadurcl  friends  of  sont?, 
It  secnis  that  sonictln'tif;  nui.st  he  w  rons;, 
h'or  wiiere  is  Spririg  '■' 

Her  coming  like  a  fairy  friend,  .\  hird  returns  to  hnihl  a  nest. 

The  breath  of  youth  just  seems  to  send,  .A  child  fur  llowcrcis  um.,-,  in  quest; 

.■\.s  on  our  earthly  way  we  wend —  .\  man  dn  i  lcs  tu  iln  his  ln-.st, 
Somewhere  is  Spring.  1'"'  hvr^  is  Spring. 
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THE  ONLY  LITTLE  PLAY-FELLOW. 
Madolvn  Faught,  '23. 

ly  A  Y  greetings  to  that  little  chum, 
Pal  of  my  playtime  joys! — 
What  gladness  to  my  heart  she  brings 
When  I  hear  her  small  voice. 


Wee  buiidle  of  temper  that  storms  Does  she  still  pout  when  Mother  calls 

When  she  can't  have  lier  way!  Her  home  at  the  close  of  day? 

Would  that  I  could  be  near  her  now.  Can  she  not  pause  in  busy  fun 

To  see  her  at  her  play.  .And  think  of  me — far  away? 


THE  NIBELUNGEN  LIED. 
RosEi.LA  Kramer,  '22. 


THE  popular  notion  of  the  epic  is  in  many 
ways  a  mistaken  notion.  Every  one  admits 
that  an  epic  is  a  narrative  of  some  length, 
imr()(iucing  a  hero  and  his  e.xploits,  and  explain- 
ing manners  and  customs  indicative  of  the  earlv 
stage  of  a  nation's  birth.  This  is  partly  true,  but 
an  epic  is  not  always  a  true  historical  representa- 
tion. Xatural  epics,  such  as  the  Iliad,  The  Nibc- 
lungcii  Lied,  and  HcoiK'itlf  were  not  written  at 
one  period  or  by  a  single  man.  Epics  are  mainlv 
traditional,  and,  being  so,  are  usually  exaggerated 
and  unreal  representations  of  the  life  of  past 
centuries,  although  they  contain  many  truthful 
elements. 

The  Nibclnir^^cii  Lied  is  a  natural  primitive 
epic.  It  was  handed  down  hy  bards  and  nnii- 
strels.  The  events  it  cluonicles  belong  to  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centiny.  It  was  not  compiled, 
however,  imlil  the  thirteenth  century.  The  man- 
uscript of  the  poem  was  discovered  ahotit  ihi 
eiglitecnfh  century.  Lachmann  assmes  us  thai 
the  epic  consists  of  twenty  .songs  of  various  dates 
anri  aiitlnjrshij).  Others,  while  agreeing  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a  single  author,  ascril)e  it  to  Oim  ad 
von  Knrherfer,  ICschenbach,  ( )fler(nng(  r,  and 
Walther  van  dcr  V'ogclweifle.  Whoever  the  an 
lhf»r  may  me,  he  has  our  gratitude,  because  a 
true  epic  sjiirit  lives  in  the  Nihcluii;/eii  Lied.  Il  is 
"full  of  joyance  and  high  tides  of  wcciiing  an<I 
WfK'."  The  poem  cfrtisists  of  ihirly-nine  advcn- 
lures  compiled  frf.ni  legeiuls  that  were  rcjxaicd 
by  the  tierman  |K-<»ple  for  centuries.  There  an 
four  fli»tinct  cycles:  the  Prankish  saga  cyt  Ic  wiih 
the  hero  .Sie^jfri.-rj ;  (he  I'.iirginidian  cvi  lc,  u  ilh 


the  hero  Gunther ;  the  Etzel  cycle,  with  King  ol 
the  I  funs  (Attila)  as  hero;  and  the  Ostrogothic 
cycle  with  Dietrich  of  Bern  as  the  hero.  Dietrich 
of  Bern  is  supposed  to  be  Theodoric  of  Italy,  in 
exile  at  the  Ilunnish  court. 

The  N ibelnngcn  Lied  has  been  called  the  Iliad 
of  the  North.  It  is  similar  to  the  Iliad  "in  origin, 
the  impersonality  of  its  author,  its  realism  and 
the  primitive  passions  of  its  heroes" ;  but  it  lacks 
the  glowing  images  and  glowing  fire  of  the  Greek 
epic. 

The  story  runs  thus: 

In  the  city  of  Worms  in  Burgundy  dwells  the 
maiden  Kriemhild,  famous  for  her  beauty  and 
gentleness.  The  king,  her  brother  Gunther, 
guards  her  with  jealous  care.  Kriemheld  has  a 
dream.  She  dreams  that  her  pet  falcon  is  torn 
by  Iwii  e;i,L;lcs.  Her  mother  interprets  the  dream 
sa\in.i;  thai  sht'  (  Kriemhild)  is  destined  to  marry 
a  fair  prince  threatened  with  a  dreadful  doom. 
Kriemhild  resolves  never  to  marry — but  fate  de- 
crees dilTerenlly. 

Ily  iiil rodncing  this  tragic  dream,  catastropliei 
is  dindy  i)ro|)liesieil  from  the  beginning.  The' 
poet,  as  the  story  advances,  develops  this  tragedy. 

in  Kellieilands  dwells  the  king,  Siegmund,  ami 
)iis  wife,  .Siegelind,  whose  greatest  pride  is  Sieg- 
fried, their  son.  .Siegfried  is  renowned  for  hi- 
deeds  of  valor.  I  learing  of  the  beauty  of  Kriem- 
hild he  resolvis  to  woo  her.  lie  goes  into  Bitr- 
gundv  with  twelve  followers,  (lunther  is  sur-' 
prised  ;md  wonders  what  manner  <if  visitorsij 
llicM'  ;ire.  I  lagan,  one  of  his  clever  scheniinglj 
noblemen,  tells  him  it  is  .Siegfried,  the  invidner-ij 
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able,  the  coiuiueror  of  the  Xibehmgen  treasure. 
Ciuiither  treats  Siegfried  with  all  resi)ect  (as  well 
he  might  so  valiant  a  hero).  While  at  court  Sici;- 
fried  never  once  sets  eyes  on  Krieniliild.  but  she 
has  seen  him  and  loves  him.  Still  he  is  resolved 
to  woo  her. 

Giinther,  now  hearing  of  the  prowess  of  the 
queen  of  Issland,  ISrunhilde,  determines  to  win 
her.  Siegfried  promises  to  help  (iunther  to  con- 
quer the  queen  ( for  in  that  manner  she  wished 
to  be  wooed)  if,  in  return,  (iunther  is  willing  to 
give  him  the  hand  of  his  sister,  Kriemhild.  The 
king  promises,  and  after  bringing  Brunhilde  to 
Burgundy  as  his  queen,  Siegfried  and  Kriemhild 
marry,  and  take  up  their  abode  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  proud  Brunhilde  does  not  know  how  she 
is  deceived  by  Gunther.  After  some  years  she 
learns  from  Kriemhild  herself  that  Siegfried  is 
not  a  vassal  of  Gunther's,  but  is  a  king  and  great- 
er hero  than  Gunther.  She  becomes  very  jealous. 
Gunther,  Hagan  and  Brunhilde  then  conspire 
against  Siegfried,  and  Hagan  treacherously  kills 
him.  Kriemhild  is  beside  herself  with  grief  and 
resolves  to  revenge  her  husband's  death. 

She  makes  peace  with  her  brother  and  marries 
Etzel,  the  king  of  the  Huns.  Finally  in  a  posi- 
tion to  revenge  herself,  she  takes  advantage  of 
her  opportunity  by  inviting  Gunther,  Brunhilde 
and  Hagan  to  her  husband's  kingdom.  Hagan 
has,  meanwhile,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Nibe- 
lungen  treasures  belonging  to  Kriemhild,  but  he 
loses  them  in  the  Rhine.  While  at  the  Court  of 
Etzel,  Hagan  (always  looking  for  trouble)  kills 


the  child  of  Kriemhild  and  a  battle  ensues  be- 
tween the  r.urgundians  and  the  lluns.  Dietrich 
ol  Ikrii  forced  into  the  conflict  and  with  his 
aid  the  liiuis  conciner  and  tiie  lUirgundians  are 
fiirced  to  surrender.  Kriemhild,  in  her  wrath, 
kills  ( lunlher.  She  slays  1  lagan,  also,  because  of 
his  obslinacy  in  refusing  to  tell  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  treasure.  (  )ne  of  the  Uurgundian 
nobles,  shocked  at  the  unfeminine  conduct  of 
Kriemhild,  kills  her.  The  ])eo])le  mourn  for  her 
many  a  day  and  lament  her  sad  fate.  Thus  enc's 
the  epic.   The  tragedy  is  complete  in  every  detail. 

The  ])oem  has  a  good  basis  and  organic  struct- 
ure. There  is  only  one  great  idea  set  forth  in  it. 
"Remarkable,"  says  Carlyle,  "it  is,  moreover,  how 
along  with  essence  and  primary  condition  of  all 
poetic  virtue,  the  minor  external  virtues  of  what 
we  call  taste  and  so  forth,  are,  as  it  were,  pre- 
supposed :  and  the  living  soul  of  Poetry  being 
there  its  body  of  incidents,  its  garment  of  lan- 
guage, come  of  their  own  accord. 

The  epic  is,  indeed,  beautifully  written,  and 
firmly  i)ut  together.  No  other  poet  has  succeed- 
ed in  combining  the  supernatural  and  the  natural 
so  artistically.  To  any  readers  who  have  studied 
the  original  this  will  not  seem  an  exaggeration. 
Siegfried  is  pictured  with  exceeding  delicacy.  He 
is  made  strong,  brave,  chivalrous,  without  one 
fault.  Hagan.  too,  raises  himself  to  "tragic  great- 
ness". Kriemhild  and  Brunhilde  stand  for 
strength  and  character  in  women.  The  epic  has  a 
rugged  strength  and  we  should  value  it  not  only 
because  it  is  an  epic  but  also  for  its  intrinsic  liter- 
ary worth. 


THE  THRUSH'S  MELODY. 

Maria  del  R.  Blanco,  '23. 

"THE  Winter  flew,  and  left  its  sordid  Klooni, 
'      Then  from  a  bush  a  tlinisli's  lovint;  song 
Is  heard,  to  bring  its  j'ly,  and  b>\c  so  strong 

To  brighten  faded  .Vaturt-  with  nrw  bloom. 

It  sings  to  buds  to  breatbi',  aiul  tli<  ii  tlu-y  come, 
And  sends  a  song  to  brooks  \vhi>  b  they  prolong. 
And  pleads  with  them  to  sin^.  ;ind  glide  along, 

To  merry  make,  for  strife  to  \r:i\v  no  room. 

The  thrush's  x.nig— of  symphony  .a  part- 
Has  made  the  buds  and  broolo  to  sing  in  mirth. 

Has  given  life  with  it-  nnb  .iined  art. 

Has  wakened  .Vature,  and  ba-  guru  birth 

To  song,  and  love,  and  joy  within  man's  heart; 
And  brought  the  Spring,  to  loving  Mother  Earth. 


qA  ^a^e  of  Verse. 


A  POEM. 
Catherine  Johns,  '22. 

A   BLUE  bird's  caroled  melody, 

A  dawn  that  breaks  with  criiTison  glow 

And  fresh  sweet-scented  grasses. 
Tell  us  all  of  Nature's  joy, 
.As  Springtime's  spirit  passes. 


SIGNS  OF  SPRING. 
Marv  Gektride  Murphv,  '23. 


W 


ITII  robins  singing  in  a  tree, 
.And  tiny  buds  a-peeping  through, 

It  sounds  and  looks  like  .Spring  to  me- 
Does  it  not  seem  tiiat  way  to  you 


A  DAFFODIL. 
Maroaret  Kinerk,  '23. 


''FW.XS  just  a  tiny  daffodil, 

'      Its  face  to  .April's  sky  uplifted; 
-As  though  its  hungry  soul  to  fill 

With  (lews  from  the  Hea\'ns  drifted. 


O' 


Till'  HOME  LANE.  SMILES. 

Katiiikin'e  I)i:ffy,  '22.  Recina  Wolter,  '22. 

•'  all  the  laiu-^  on  all  this  earth,  CMILE,  my  little  lady, 

W  here  youth  anfl  beauty  glow  willi  mirth.  ^    It  doesn't  pay  to  be  sad — 

W  here  men  may  w.ilk  in  twilight's  gloam,  ^'ou'll  lind  if  you  smile  just  a  smile  a  day, 

Give  iiie  the  lane  that  leads  to  home  You'll  be  making  all  of  us  glad. 


APRIL, 
lli  i.KN  llui.i.inAV,  '22. 


H 


\S'i"i''.,  .April,  daintily  Lighten  the  hearts  of  men 

Gladden  our  day;  Willi  thy  gl.ul  play; 

llidr  not  thy  girlish  ways,  l)iaw  closer  to  us  now, 

(  oMK-  bi-forr  the  .\1;iy.  Il.istc  before  the  May. 
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THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE. 

AlBKUTA   V.   MURI'HY,  '24. 

C  MILE  thnMi.ult  it  all,  tlion-li  dark  the  ni.oht 

^  And  l<)ii;4  and  wrary  i^iaiws  tin-  lijjlil  :  , 
Ueliinil  the  clouds  the  nuxm  ^liino  liiiylit. 
.Smile  tlirongh  it  all ! 

Smile  tlirongli  it  all.  though  keen  the  knife  Smile  thrnugh  it  all!  The  road  to  right 

And  deep  the  wound  of  worldly  strife;  Is  guided  liy  His  iHacon  light. 

God  waits  at  the  postern  gate  of  life.  Though  far  tlu-  way,  and  steep  the  height- 

Smile  through  it  all!  Smile  through  it  all! 

Smile  through  it  all!    P.e  hrave — he  bold! 
Each  year  has  its  December  cold  ; 
Who  searches,  finds    the  rainbow's  gold. 
Smile  through  it  all ! 


A  GREAT  DISCIPLE  OF  A  GREAT  MASTER. 

  .  ■    .J}  . 

Veronica  McCabe,  '22. 


HEN,  for  the  first  time,  Plato  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  in  order  to  hea." 
the  shahbily  (h'essed  old  man  question  the 
bystanders,  and  wlien  that  old  man,  who  was 
Socrates,  first  beheld  the  youthful  form  before 
him,  little  did  either  realize,  how  choice  would  be 
the  fruit  which  was  to  ripen  from  their  compan- 
ionship as  master  and  disci])le.  Indeed,  while 
reading  Plato's  ajjolnoy.  the  Crito,  selections  from 
the  Phaedo  and  various  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  the  reader  might  wonder 
what  induced  Plato  to  turn  his  back  on  a  career, 
which  already  had  promised  him  so  much  suc- 
cess, and  to  cast  his  lot  with  such  an  unpopular 
and  self-avowed  near-pau])er,  as  was  this  master. 

In  his  early  life,  Plato  had  made  unusual  prog- 
ress in  the  study  of  poetry  and  was  probably 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  poets  of  liis 
time.  His  nature  was  one  that  loved  "artistic 
creation  and  scientific  research.'"  After  he  had 
become  a  follower  of  Socrates,  he  was  subjected 
to  the  coarse  jests  of  the  comic  poets.  Nor  was 
the  intercourse  which  Socrates  held  with  the  vul- 
gar crowds,  who  despised  learning,  in  accordance 
with  his  aristocratic  nature.  The  Platonic  Soc- 
rates admits  that  he  is  not  eloquent  and  that  he 
has  never  aspired  to  any  political  offices.  lie 
speaks  frequently  of  the  great  prejudices  against 
himself,  existing  throughout  the  city,  and  of  the 
sport  made  of  his  labors  at  the  theatre. 

i'ut  the  virtues  which  Plato  beheld  in  his  mas- 
ter, far  outnumbered  the  charges  which  were 


made  against  him,  and  gave  the  aspect  of  false- 
ness to  the  charges  themselves.  He  saw  in  Soc- 
rates the  reformer  of  Athens,  and  the  apostle 
of  right.  'Idiat  Socrates  could  have  enjoyed 
wealth  and  a  calmer  life,  Plato  perhaps  knew. 
The  beauty  that  crmld  not  be  found  in  the  mas- 
ter's figure  and  face,  the  disciple  had  found  in 
his  soul,  .\eilher  enemies  nor  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  ])olitical  success,  could  keep  him 
from  the  new  ])ath  to  which  his  master  had  led 
him.  In  the  master,  the  disciple  saw  the  apostle 
of  right,  when  he  refused  to  "play  upon"  the 
court's  .sympathies  in  any  way,  and  when  he  re- 
fused to  leave  |)rison  without  the  consent  of  the 
-Athenians.  Certainly,  Plato  must  have  drunk 
deeply  of  the  vigorous  virtues  of  his  master's 
soul,  that  he  became  such  a  zealous  follower  and 
tliat  he  continued  for  so  many  years  after  to  give 
.Socrates  credit  for  most  of  his  own  new  ideas. 
Doubtless,  there  existed  between  them  such  a 
union  that  Plato  read  in  the  expressions  on  the 
face  of  Socrates,  many  thoughts  that  never  found 
utterance. 

So  had  not  Plato  been  fascinated  by  the  light 
of  truth  which  gleamed  from  the  eyes  of  his 
master,  not  only  would  Plato's  life  wiu'k  |)ro])ably 
have  been  different,  l)n1  aKo  the  worlil's  phih)- 
sol)liical  inlieritance  would  have  been  more 
scanty.  Thus  we  might  have  lost  the  disciple 
and  also  the  true  s]iiril  of  the  great  master,  whicli 
only  a  brilliant  and  understanding  friend  could 
have  fathomed. 


ST.    MARY'S  CHIMES 


IF  I  WERE  YOU. 
LrciLE  Barry,  '24. 

IF  I  were  you  the  things  I'd  do 
Would  almost  till  a  book  or  two. 
I'd  travel  distant  lands  so  new, 
If  I  were  you. 

I'd  sit  on  foreign  sands  all  day. 
And  dream  of  graceful  nymphs  at  play 
On  dancing  waters,  bright  and  gay. 
If  I  were  you. 

I'd  bathe  in  waters  deep  and  blue 
Of  ocean,  lake,  and  rock  pool  too; 
With  birds  and  trees  as  friends  so  true. 
If  I  were  you. 


THE  SEXTIXEL  OE  THE  SYCAMORES. 

Ei.iz.\nRTH  F.^Y  Ryan,  '23. 

a\ yOL^'RE  just  simply  a  cut-and-dried  old 
T  maid.  Evelyn  Aladdox,  else  you  couldn't 
be  so  deliciously  contented  in  such  a  dead 
place  as  a  boarding  school.  Sweet  Briar  or  no 
Sweet  Briar,  I  don't  care  if  it's  the  most  finish- 
ingest  school  in  the  whole  world !  I  can't  stand 
for  people  to  be  everlastingl)-  watching  mc  to 
see  if  I  bat  an  eye.  I  just  know  I'll  be  a  vener- 
able old  .spinster  if  I  have  to  live  here  much 
longer."  and  with  that  illustrative  piece  of  tem- 
per, thrust  ui)()n  an  unoffending  roommate 
struggling  over  a  jjroblem  in  luiiics,  the  vivacious 
Jerry-.\nn  flojiped  into  a  cliair  in  front  of  her 
dressing  table;  buried  a  saucy  nose  into  a  Huffy 
powder  puff  and  grimaced  at  tlie  rellection  in  the 
mirror  of  a  black  bushy  head  and  snap])ing  eyes. 

Jerry-.\nn  Tremont  was  experiencing  her  first 
year  at  Iniarding  school,  whicli  fomid  to  be 
excruciatingly  dull  and  UMiiitcrcsliug  compared 
to  a  gay  life  of  teas  and  dances. 

"How  I  flo  wish  something  really  exciting 
would  lia|)|)<-n.  just  for  once,"  she  turned  once 
more  to  her  nKjinuiale,  this  time  as  for  solace. 
A  glimmer  of  a  |m»uI  |)layed  about  her  mouth. 

"Hull,  I  have  plenty.  rfMiming  with  voii." 

"V»iu  droll  creature.  Soin<'limes,  Evelyn,  1 
almost  fuul  mys«'lf  wishing  I  were  a  little  like 
you  .  .  .  What,  the  bells  for  study,  so  s„oii !  Why. 
I  am  no!  even  dresse<l !" 

"Yf»U  <lon"t   rxpeit  thrill  to  kcrp  Mifoiiiicrj  as 


to  when  you  are  ready  to  get  dressed,  surely?" 
and  the  complacent  and  composed  Evelyn  left 
her  roommate,  to  repair  to  the  Study  Hall.  While 
Jerry-Ann  was  beginning  to  entertain  a  fear  that 
her  friend  might  arrive  too  early  for  admission 
into  the  pearly  gates,  her  thoughts  were  rudely 
interrupted  by  a  sudden  banging  against  the  door 
in  a  hurried  endeavor  to  throw  it  open. 

"Jerry!  Oh,  Jerry!"  and  in  breezed  a  wild 
eyed  boyish  figure. 

"Aly  Heavens,  Libby,  what  a  cyclone  you  are! 
What  is  it?" 

"S-s-sh — I  have  something  for  you — ,"  whis- 
pered the  excited  Libby,  casting  about  fearful 
glances  to  make  certain  no  one  was  listening. 

"I  got  it  this  afternoon  when  on  a  hike  in  gym 
— and," 

"Got  it!  Got  what?  For  goodness  sake,  hurry, 
don't  keep  me  in  such  suspense." 

"Oh,  sure,  I  forgot,  in  my  pocket — this  letter. 
Tile  Cadets  were  on  leave  this  afternoon  when 
the  2  -.45  gym  class  hiked  up  to  the  Heights.  He 
was  in  a  Do<lge  Coupe  with  another.  When  he 
recognized  me,  he  jumped  out  and  slipped  it  in  my 
hand  and  told  me  to  deliver  it  to  you — must  go — 
see  you  in  the  Study  Hall  later — hurry — "  and 
she  was  gone  as  violently  as  she  had  appeared. 

The  astonished  Jerry-Ann  tremblingly  tore 
o])en  the  envelope,  all  the  while  praying  it  might 
contain  sometliing  leading  to  a  thrill. 

"A  note  from  Stanly  to  meet  him  at  the  edge 
of  the  Sycamores  at  (|uarter  of  six!  Now  how 
on  earth  can  1  ever  manage  such  a  thing!  lUit  I 
nuisl  — or  he'll  be  angry  at  not  finding  me." 

"Jerry- Ann  Trenionl,  you  are  re(|uested  to  re- 
port in  the  Study  Hail  at  once."  came  a  stern 
voice  from  the  door. 

"(  )Ii  yes,  I  am  coming.  Oh — dear!"  She  re- 
luctantly |)ick('d  u|)  her  hooks  and  hesitatingly 
left  the  room  under  tlie  sus])icious  eye  of  the  dis- 
cii)linariaii.  Her  heart  sank  to  an  incredible 
dcptii,  for  licr  first  and  only  op|)ortunity  for  ro- 
m.ince  had  been  ruthl('ssl\'  and  iiuioceiitly  frus- 
trated. 

Jerrv-.Ann  and  Libby  sat  together  in  the  .Study 
Hall  and  fortunately  o])|)<)site  the  door.  When 
the  former  :ii)peared  to  take  her  ])lace,  I  .ihhy 
citlicr  inluitivch'  or  instinctively  conceiveil  what 
message  the  note  broiij^ht  and  contrive(l  to  assi.st 
her  |)al  oiu  of  her  (h Ificnlt ies. 

"Don't  I. .ok  so  hopeless,  Jerry.     I'll  helj.  you 
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to  get  out,  if  that  is  what  you  want,"  consoled 
Libbv  as  Jcrrv-Ann  dropi)ed  into  her  seat  beside 
her. 

Hi.  it's  no  use,  now — .    How  can  you  ?" 
"Well,  now  keep  still  a  minute  and  let  me 
think,  and  in  the  meantime  you  do  a  little  your- 
self." 

"Only  fifteen  minutes  more!  He  said  at  a 
quarter  of  six".  whis])ered  Jerry-.\nn  impatiently, 
fidgeting  in  her  seat.  She  had  alreaily  been  rej)- 
rimanded  twice  for  wasting  time  and  a  third  for 
annoying  her  neighbor. 

"Do  you  think  I  can  crawl  out  without  her 
seeing  me?"    "Her"  being  the  disciplinarian. 

"You  could  if  you'd  use  your  head  and  stop 
jumping  around  like  you  had  pins  in  you." 

"Oh,  how  can  I?  I  just  know  she'll  catch  me. 
If  she'd  only  turn  around!" 

"H  you  don't  hush,  she'll  know  what's  wrong 
with  you  before  you  even  get  started !"  cautioned 
Libby.  "I'll  go  up  and  ask  her  a  question  and 
stand  right  in  front  of  her  .so  she  can't  see  you, 
then  you  watch  your  chance  and  run." 

Libby  was  as  gooJ  as  her  word.  Jerry-. \nn 
slipped  out  unseen. 

"Oh,  what  a  relief!  Out  of  that  place  at  last. 
I  feel  like  a  bird  out  of  a  cage.  Stanly,  dear,  I 
do  hope  he  waits — my,  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  be 
in  love  and  especially  to  be  creeping  off  to  him — 
simply — thr-r-rilling!"  and  as  she  mused  she 
stealthily  sped  down  the  stairs,  along  the  lower 
hall  and  out  the  north  door,  utterly  void  of  all 
thoughts  pertaining  to  discovery  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  north  door  opened  upon  a  narrow  stretch 
of  campus  leading  to  a  grove  of  sycamores.  A 
few  minutes  brisk  yet  cautious  walk  brought 
Jerry-Ann  to  the  edge  of  the  grove.  She  stopped 
at  a  huge  tree,  evidently  the  king  of  the  grove, 
and  began  anxifnisly  ]>eering  about. 

"H'lo,  Jerry,"  came  a  gentle  tenorish  voice 
from  behind  her.  "You  little  brick,  T  knew  you 
would." 

"Well,  at  last!  1  thought  surely  you  would 
have  gone." 

"I  am  sorry  I  am  late,  little  girl,  but  just  wait 
till  I  tell  you  something.  I  couUl  have  written  it 
in  that  letter  but  I  wanted  to  make  sure  whether 
you  could  get  out — now  since  you  have — Oh.  ev- 
er}'thing's  going  to  be  easy." 


"lUit  what's  going  to  be  easv  ?" 

"Just  a  second.  .Miss  Inii)atience  and  I'll  tell 
you.  Listen,  tomorrow  ( lenerals  W  est  and  Rush- 
ing are  going  to  review  the  S.  M.  .\.  Cadets  and 
as  usual  a  military  ])all  will  be  given  in  their 
honor  at  the  Stanton  i  lotel.  Now,  are  you  game 
to  slij)  off  and  join  us  ?" 

"Oh,  l)ut--X(),  no,  I  couldn't  ever  do  that — !" 

"Xonsense.  you  are  a  piker!  You  came  this 
time  !" 

"I  am  not  a  i)iker,"  and  she  stamped  her  foot 
determinedly,  "you  just  don't  know  how  we  are 
watched.    L.ut — " 

Oh,  she  did  want  to  go  so  badly,  it  was  so 
s]:lendid  of  Stanly  to  think  of  her  in  that  respect 
— ^besides — well,  she  did  it  once — why  not  try  it 
again —  ? 

".Stanly,  I  will  do  it,"  with  emphasis  on  the 
do,  "I'll  feign  a  sick  headache  during  dinner 
and  leave  the  dining  room  to  go  to  my  room. 
Then,  I'll  dress  and  slip  out  before  dinner  is 
over — that  is  the  best  time." 

"Good!  Now  you  are  talking.  I'll  meet  you 
here  tomorrow  night  at  seven." 

"Yes,  Yes !  I  must  hurry  now,  as  the  girls 
will  be  going  over  to  the  dining  room,  and  I  have 
to  get  there  before  they  do."  With  that  they 
were  oft'. 

Jerry-Ann  was  once  more  the  happiest  girl  in 
the  world.  She  went  singing  as  she  tripped  back 
through  the  grove ;  oblivious  of  the  darkness  and 
dangers  lurking  in  the  shadows. 

"Stop!"  demanded  a  stern  voice  from  a  tall 
dark  figure  looming  viciously  before  her  from 
behind  a  tree. 

Jerry-Ann  stiffened  with  fear  and  was  com- 
pletely rooted  to  the  spot.  In  this  frenzy  of 
terror  she  dropped  Stanl_\'s  note  that  she  still 
held  in  her  hand  and  it  tUittered  to  the  feet  of  the 
foreboding  looking  creature. 

The  mysterious  man  stooped  for  the  paper. 
ferrv-Ann  suddenly  realizing,  grabbed  for  it  but 
was  gently  thrust  aside.  Dread  again  seized  her 
and  she  started  to  run. 

"Don't  hurry,"  uttered  the  deep  gutteral  voice 
and  Jerry-.\nn  found  herself  drawn  irresistibly 
back.  "I  am  not  here  to  harm  yon,  hut  to  warn 
you!"  continued  the  slow  inon()t( iuous  words,  "I 
saw  you  meet  the  \oung  man  back  in  the  grove 
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ami  know  this  is  the  note  asking  you  to  meet 
iiim."' 

lerrv-Ann  was  dumb  with  astonishment  and 
simply  stared  at  the  man. 

"Here  is  your  note — and  remember — I  warn 
you  never  to  repeat  this  secret  meeting!  Now 
go" 

Jerry-Ann  was  such  a  complex  combination  of 
fear  and  doubt  that  she  was  infinitely  unaware 
of  how  she  returned  and  gained  entrance  to  the 
dining  room  without  arousing  suspicion. 

It  would  be  doing  Jerry-Ann  a  grave  injustice 
to  say  that  the  strange  man  witii  his  stranger 
warning  produced  no  effect  upon  licr.  She  was 
indeed  exceedingly  troubled  and  for  a  time  had 
decided  not  to  venture  out  to  the  dance.  Hut  as 
the  lime  drew  nearer  her  insatiable  desire  for  ex- 
citement constrained  her  to  wave  aside  all 
thoughts  of  the  pending  admonition.  She  divulged 
lier  secret  to  Libby  and  the  latter  was  so  en- 
thused over  the  prospect  that  Jerry- Ann  (uiite 
easily  forgot  everytiiing  else  exce]>t  the  Military 
dance  at  the  Stanton  iiotel  with  Stanly  Mans- 
field. 

Libby  had  informed  her  that  tlie  discii)linarian 
was  too  busy  reading  "Tlie  Love  Letters  of  Lady 
Lil"  to  iiave  missed  her  from  the  Study  Hall. 
li  that  were  the  case,  she  would  not  have  to 
worry  alxjut  leaving  the  dining  room. 

The  next  day  passed  (|uickly.  Jerry-.Ann's 
j)Iea  of  a  sick  Iieadache  met  witli  success.  She 
left  the  tal)le,  went  to  her  room,  (blessed,  threw 
a  dark  cloak  over  lur  evening  wraps  :md  was 
out  of  I'enrod  llall  and  into  tlie  grove  at  the 
specified  meeting  place  at  a  few  iiiimites  licfore 
seven.  She  was  trembling  with  excitement  ;md 
llie  sheer  joy  of  living. 

It  was  dark.  Tlie  trees  em|)liasized  the  gloom 
of  the  grove  and  a  few  dead  leaves  stirred,  rust- 
led and  were  silent. 

All.  f<Mitsteps!  I'.ul  instead  of  Stanly's  iileaseil 
exclamation  something  was  thrown  roughly  over 
her  head  ami  she  felt  herself  picked  up  bv  giant 
arms  and  borne  away.  She  fought  and  kickefl 
like  a  savage  but  was  held  all  the  more  firmly 
in  the  iron  amis. 

The  warning  of  the  tall  dark  man  (  ame  to  her 
like  a  Hash.  It  was  no  jok«-  afl<  r  all  to  fi  i^^lileii 
her,  <  »h.  where  was  he  taking  her  what  would 
li:i|>|Mt)  to  her  '  ( )li,  if  Slaiily  would  only  follow 
lln  tn ' 


After  about  ten  minutes,  in  this  fashion,  Jerry- 
.\nn  heard  the  click  of  a  door  knob  and  felt  her- 
self gently  placed  upon  what  seemed  a  bed.  A 
light  was  lit,  then  the  door  slammed,  a  key  was 
turned  in  the  lock — and  all  was  silent! 

A  few  moments  of  puzzled  speculating  and 
Jerry-Ann  endeavored  to  thrust  off  the  tobacco 
smelling  cover.  She  succeeded  and  her  dazed 
eyes  fell  upon  the  contents  of  a  tiny  hunter's 
lodge.  There  were  two  doors,  the  one  tlirough 
wliich  they  entered,  and  the  second  leading  evi- 
dently to  another  room.  She  tried  them  both 
but  lier  efforts  ])roved  futile  and  the  sole  window 
was  tightly  shuttered.  Her  hopes  of  escape  were 
l)lasted.  She  went  l)ack  to  the  rude  bed  fashioned 
of  logs  and  tried  to  think  logically;  but  a  torrent 
of  tears  intervened  and  she  was  compelled  to 
give  vent  to  disapiwintment  and  remorse. 

She  was  sobbing  softly,  curled  upon  the  bed, 
with  her  head  against  a  friendly  cub  ])illow, 
when  tlie  door  was  (juietly  opened  and  a  gruff 
voice  said  : 

"So  glad  you  have  made  yourself  at  home." 

Jcrry-/\nn  bolted  at  the  voice.  Siie  was  un- 
certain just  how  to  act  toward  this  peculiar  per- 
sonage, who  seemed  to  feel  so  confident  of  him- 
self. (  )ne  minute  she  wished  to  spring  at  liim 
and  tear  out  his  eyes,  then  again  he  appeared  so 
kind  and  gentle  that  she  was  sure  he  would  let 
her  go  if  she  pleaded  with  him.  liowever,  she 
did  neither. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  the  sycamores." 
lie  jiaused  to  permit  liis  words  to  produce  the 
desired  elTect,  gave  the  logs  on  the  heartli  a  poke 
with  his  boot,  then  continued,  "I  met  the  young 
man — and  told  liim  sou  bad  returned  to  the 
Hall-  " 

"^'ou  lied — ?" 

"N'o  not  eacxih'  just  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  tnilli  is  all."  Me  eooly  replied,  si raiglileiiing 
to  a  iii;ijeslic  altitude,  ",\re  you  ready  t()  return? 
I  .•nil  sorr\'  dnl\  re(|uires  nie  to  interfere  witii 
your  fun." 

"1  )nl  \  !     1   di  m'l  nndersland 

"^■es.  (Inly!  While  lending  llie  limber  for  the 
srliool  1  |)re\'enl  such  as  yon  from  ninning  off. 
llowev(  r,  1  (Mil  keep  seerels,  but  no  one  escapes 
the  vigilani  esc  of  the  Seiilinel  of  the  Syca- 
mores." 
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Ann  Nertney,  '23. 


«\Y/ HAT'S  tlic  matter,  little  lad 


troubles  your  yellow  tovvsled  head, 
Is  it  a  cross  word  some  one's  said 
Because  he  fancied  you'd  been  had?" 

Sobbingly  then  he  answered  me— 
"This  morning — a  great  big  lumber  log — 
h'cll  off'n  a  wagon — 'n' — killed  niy  dog" — 
My  comfort  was  useless,  you  can  see. 


HIS  RIVAL. 


Mildred  Kavanaugh,  '23. 


ELL,  goodbye,  Mrs.  Barnes,  I  must  be 
2:0111.  'It's  most  time  for  dinner  and 
them  folks  of  mine  when  it  comes  time 
for  dinner  always  gets  pretty  nervous  if  'tain't 
ready." 

"Why,  Mammy,  where  is  Rastus  these  days? 
Why  don't  you  have  him  help  you  with  the  cook- 
ing? He  is  really  very  good  in  the  kitchen  and 
you  have  plenty  to  do  with  your  other  work.  You 
must  not  try  to  do  too  much." 

"Oh.  I  knows  but  you  all  must  remember  tliat 
Miss  Xancy  am  home  for  the  week-end  and  she 
just  seems  to  prefer  Alammy  Chloe's  cooking  to 
anyone  else's  and  I  sure  like  to  please  my  chile." 

"That's  right,  Mammy.  I  had  forgotten  she 
was  here.  I  should  certainly  have  remembered 
it  too,  as  Tom  has  been  counting  the  hours  until 
she  would  arrive." 

"I  reckon  you  should,  Mrs.  Barnes.  That  thar 
Toin  of  yours  is  a  bright  one  and  he  sure  keeps 
the  grass  worn  off  our  road  when  Miss  Xancy  am 
home.    But  I  must  be  off.  Goodbye." 

Mammy  Qiloe  set  off  down  the  road  at  a  brisk 
pace.  She  made  a  perfect  i)icture  there  in  the 
twilight  of  the  pre-war  tyjic  of  darky.  Her  kinky 
hair  was  thrust  into  a  gayly  colored  bandana,  a 
bright  green  shawl  draped  about  her  shoulders, 
and  a  basket  half-filled  with  yellow  gourds 
swinging  from  her  arm.  At  the  first  cross-roads 
she  turned  from  the  beaten  path  and  hurried 
through  the  woods  down  a  lightly  traced  trail 
connecting  her  home  with  the  Barnes'  estate 

"Oh,  dear,  I  must  hurry,"  thought  Mammy,  as 
the  light  faded  and  the  shadows  lengthened,  "l 


always  forgets  myself  when  I  get  started  to  talkin' 
and  stays  longer  than  I  'tended  to.  That  good- 
for-nothin'  Rastus  will  never  be  able  to  find 
them  chickens  that  I  had  ready  for  dinner  and 
the  Colonel  is  so  fond  of  his  chicken." 

Coming  within  sight  of  the  house,  however, 
and  finding  the  lamps  still  unlit,  Mammy  was 
somewhat  reassured  and  slightly  slackened  her 
pace  as  her  breath  was  becoming  rather  short 
from  her  hasty  journey.  She  soon  arrived  at 
the  back  door  and  quickly  slipped  her  shawl  from 
her  shoulders,  drew  out  her  bread  board  and  was 
at  once  deep  in  the  process  of  mixing  biscuits. 
Suddenly  dropping  a  pan  of  biscuits  just  ready  for 
the  oven,  Mammy  rushed  over  to  her  basket 
and  hurriedly  searched  the  contents.  With  a 
puzzled  look  upon  her  face  she  emptied  the 
pockets  of  her  apron,  but  the  object  of  her 
search  was  not  to  be  found. 

"Rastus,"  she  called,  going  to  the  door,  "You 
come  in  here  and  mind  this  cookin'.  I'se  got  to 
go  and  hunt  for  somethin'  I  lost.  That  chicken 
will  be  done  in  about  an  hour  and  keep  your 
eye  on  them  biscuits." 

Without  further  delay,  Rastus  in  charge  of  her 
dinner,  she  caught  up  her  shawl  and  hurried  out 
into  the  gathering  dusk. 

Keeping  her  eyes  glued  on  the  path.  Mammy 
walked  briskh-  forward.  Every  few  ste|)s  she 
stopped  and  scattered  the  leaves  with  her  foot. 
Where  could  she  have  l<)^t  it?  Of  course  just 
I)ecause  she  wanted  it  this  evening  when  she  wa^ 
in  a  Inirrv,  she  wmild  have  tn  lose  it.  Rastu^  was, 
no  doubt,  letting  the  chicken  burn  at  this  very  mo- 
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ment.  She  couUl  almost  smell  it  scorching.  Hark ! 
Was  that  a  footstep?  Mammy  raised  her  head 
and  listened  intently.  Yes,  someone  was  coming 
through  the  trees,  rustling  the  fallen  leaves  as  he 
walked.  She  peered  through  the  bushes  and  saw 
a  tall  man  in  riding  clothes  coming  toward  her, 
slashing  the  dead  weeds  with  his  crop  as  he  walk- 
ed. His  face  was  shaded  by  his  liat,  but  Mammy 
recognized  the  straight  slim  figure  and  assurant 
stride. 

'•Hello,  there.  Jim,"'  she  cried,  "What  do  you  all 
mean  by  scarin"  a  person  to  death,  sneakin' 
through  the  woods?" 

"Why,  Mammy,  did  I  frighten  you?  I  didn't 
see  or  hear  a  soul.  I  tliought  I  was  alone  with 
my  thoughts." 

"\\  ell,  you  will  be  alone  with  your  thoughts  in 
a  jiffy  if  you  will  turn  in  and  help  me  hunt  for  a 
lost  article.  I  lost  it  right  'long  here  somewheres 
and  seems  as  tho"  the  devil  nuist  a'  got  it  as  'tain  t 
here  now." 

"I  would  be  only  t<x^  pleased  to  assist  you  in  the 
search  if  you  would  do  me  the  favor  of  de- 
scribing the  lost  treasure,"  replied  Jim  witli  a 
deep  bow  and  a  gallant  sweep  of  his  hat.  "I 
hope  by  no  chance  it  could  be  the  ])roperty  of 
our  mutually  much  admired  Nancy?" 

"Hum,  I  thought  you  was  awful  willin'  to  helj) 
.All  you  seems  to  think  of  is  Miss  Nancy.  You 
and  Tom  I'.arnes  and  llie  rrst  of  your  crowd." 

Jim's  face  darkened.  Ilr  knew  his  rivals  were 
nnnierous,  but  he  did  not  care  to  have  Ihein 
Haunted  in  iiis  face. 

"Now,  Mammy,  you  know  it  doesn't  make 
any  difTerence  whose  ])ossessi<)n  it  is,  "  he  said 
scKithingly.  "i  would  help  yon  searcli  anyway,  i 
just  asked  for  curittsity." 

.Mammy's  eyes  suddenly  sparkled  with  nii-,- 
ihief.  Since  Jim  was  so  willing  to  he]])  she 
would  try  him  out.  With  all  his  ho.istint;,  il 
remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  nature  of  ihi 
lost  article  was  so  unessential. 

"Well,  Jim."  Mammy  began,  "if  you  really 
want  tf)  know  what  that  there  article  was,  I'll  tell 
y<ni.  Of  ((.nrse  it  don't  make  no  difTerence  to 
yon,  but  I  was  visitin'  with  .Mrs.  I'>arnes  this  af- 
IfriKMiti  and  that  Tfjin  of  h<-rs,  he  came  in  and  ask 
iiic  lo  do  him  a  favor,  to  bring  a  note  to  Miss 
Nancy  for  hiin.  S<»  I  put  il  in  my  basket  and  on 
ihr  way  liouie.  I  tinista'  lost  it  'cause  when  I  got 


liome  I  looked  high  and  low  for  it  but  it  wasn't 
there.  I  put  Rastus  to  cookin'  and  came  back  to 
hunt  for  it  'cause  I  knew  Miss  Nancy  wouldn't 
eat  a  bite  of  supper  if  she  didn't  get  it." 

With  a  mischievous  grin,  Mammy  again  took 
up  her  search,  poking  around  in  the  underbrush. 

Jim  stood  back  for  a  moment,  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  Tom  Barnes,  his  most  success- 
ful rival  for  the  affections  of  Nancy  Carruthers. 
So  that  was  Tom's  system,  sending  Nancy  notes 
by  faithful  old  Mammy  Qiloe,  and  Nancy  was 
really  anxious  to  get  them  and  disappointed  if 
they  failed  to  arrive !  And  now  Mammy  had  lost 
one  and  he  had  to  help  find  it. 

"Are  you  sure  you  lo.st  it  this  close  to  the 
house?"  he  called  to  Mammy,  who  had  wandered 
a  little  distance  in  her  search. 

"Yes,  right  'round  here  somewheres  as  I  seen 
it  in  the  basket  when  I  came  across  that  little 
bridge,"  answered  Mammy,  pointing  to  a  small 
bridge  about  a  hundred  yards  away.  They 
searched  a  while  in  silence.  Suddenly  Jim,  giving 
the  leaves  an  extra  vicious  poke  with  his  crop, 
uncovered  a  small  white  envelope.  Stooping  he 
picked  it  uj)  without  attracting  the  attention  of 
Mammy.  There  was  no  address  on  the  envelope, 
in  fact  it  was  not  even  .sealed,  the  flap  being  care- 
lessly left  open.  He  weighed  it  critically  in  his 
hand.  It  was  not  much  of  a  note,  it  was  too 
light  to  contain  a  great  deal.  As  he  stood  gazing 
at  the  unofilVnding  white  square,  Mammy's  sharp 
eyes,  noting  his  ])anse  in  the  search,  discovereil 
that  llie  lost  treasure  had  been  found. 

Kusliing  to  his  side,  she  .snatched  it  froni  iiis 
liand.  In  doing  so  the  flap  opened  and  the  con- 
tents llntti'red  lightly  to  the  groimd.  Jim  and 
M.nniny  both  reached  for  the  ])aper,  but  Mammy, 
l)r(ibal)ly  because  of  her  shorter  stature  and  con- 
se(|nently  smaller  distance  to  reach,  secured  it 
while  Jim's  hungry  eyes  saw  only  what  looked 
lo  him  like  ;i  cohnnn  of  mimbers,  each  followed 
l)\  ,1  few  closely  written  words,  lie  was  in  doubt 
whelher  Tom  was  seiuHng  Nancy  the  combination 
lo  ihe  bank  s;ife  or  the  di;igram  of  tin-  burial 
l)lace  of  sonic  hidden  tre.'isnre.  Mammy,  decid- 
ing her  joke  had  gone  f;ir  cnoiigh  and  thai  il 
was  liiiic  for  her  lo  return  home,  llinisl  the 
paper  in|()  his  hand.  Willi  kiiil  brow  :nid  dioop- 
iiig,  jaw,  Jim  louked  down  at  the  mysterious  p;ipcr 
and  beheld    a  jirize  recipe  for  gingerbread. 
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TO  THE  WILD  FLOWERS. 
Hklen  Kelly,  '23. 

AWAKE,  awake,  for  Spring  is  nigh. 
The  rains  arc  falling  from  on  high. 
.\rise  once  more,  ye  beauties  rare, 
O  trilliuin  and  lily  fair. 

Awake,  ye  buds,  for  Spring  is  nigh. 
Tlie  rains  are  coming  from  the  sky 
Wliilc  you  uiion  soft  pillows  lie. 
We  search,  in  vain,  for  you  with  care. 
So  come  and  let  old  winter  die. 
For  golden  daffodils  we  sigh  : 
Send  forth  your  fragrance  to  the  air. 
Oh,  come,  young  beauties,  make  your  dare, 
.\wake  and  'rise  for  Spring  is  nigh. 


BOOKS  AS  COMPANIONS. 
Helen  M.  Drummev,  '24. 

T( )  me  the  world  of  books  has  always  been  a 
fain -land  of  never  ending  delight.  As  long 
as  I  can  remember  tny  greatest  joy  has  been 
to  read.  Looking  back  over  the  hours  I  have 
spent  with  books,  I  can  say  that  they  have  been 
the  most  cherished  hours  of  my  life — time  spent 
never  to  be  regretted. 

Like  well-known  friends,  whom  we  greet  fa- 
miliarly, books  become  part  of  our  lives ;  in  their 
presence  we  may  find  comfort.  They  hold  the 
world  within  their  pages.  As  true  friends  they 
offer  everything,  demand  nothing  but  our  inter- 
est, sympathy  and  appreciation. 

As  year  follows  year  and  we  pass  from  the 
companionship  of  Aesop's  Fables,  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  all  that  won- 
derful treasure-house  of  imagination  in  which 
childhood  revels  to  the  grown-up  fairy-land  of 
which  Dickens,  Ruskin,  \'an  Dyke,  Mctor  Hugo, 
George  Elliot,  Cliarlotte  Bronte,  Scott,  and  scores 
of  other  writers  are  the  creators,  the  books  of 
our  earlier  years  are  not  forgotten.  The  worn 
copies  of  our  childhood  favorites  are  still  read. 
With  each  new  reading  we  are  enriched  by  a 
thought  that  had  escaped  us  before.  It  is  a 
result  of  a  deeper  appreciation  and  a  broader 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
Our  earlier  reading  has  given  us  a  splendid  foun- 
dation for  more  advanced,  more  difficult  reading, 
which  during  chilflhood  we  were  unable  to  un- 
derstand, but  whicli,  nevertheless,  held  an  attrac- 
I  tion  for  us. 


President  K.  A.  Birge,  of  that  representative 
institution,  \\isc()nsin  I'niversity,  has  said,  "I 
liave  fotnid  thai  the  intellectual  fun  of  college 
life  has  given  me  ([uite  as  much  as  its  lab(ir>." 
luery  college  student  who  has  learned  to  love 
books  as  companions  may  say  the  same. 

What  a  pleasant  evening  we  may  spend  with 
little  P>cth  anil  Aunt  Jo  as  we  feel  the  sweet 
sympathy  and  love  between  characters  which 
are  more  than  fictitious.  How  we  wish  we  might 
have  lived  in  London  to  enjoy  with  Dickens  the 
unusual  career  of  Oliver  Twist,  the  friendship  of 
little  Xell,  or  see  the  incarnatiou  of  that  virtue 
of  false  humility  represented  in  the  person  of 
L'riah  Heap,  who  was  always  repeating,  "I  atn 
so  humble",  to  the  accompaniment  of  wringing 
hands  and  groveling  feet.  What  a  privilege  it 
would  be  to  live  with  Victor  Hugo  to  witness  the 
realism  of  French  scenes  and  characters  of  "Les 
Miserables" ;  the  masterly  depiction  of  Englisli 
manners  and, customs  in  "Jane  Eyre."  To  come 
down  to  modern  times,  we  may  live  with  Van 
Dyke  in  the  patient,  hopeful  search  of  the  Other 
Wise  Man  for  the  One  over  whose  cradle  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem  shone ;  or  with  Stevenson  and 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson  in  the  superb  description  of 
California  climate  and  rural  scenes;  with  Ruskin 
in  the  gardens  of  the  queen  and  treasures  of 
kings ;  with  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whit- 
tier,  and  Irving,  of  New  England  fame.  Here 
in  the  distinctive  atmosphere  of  New  England 
life  and  in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  New  England's 
forests,  and  in  the  fragrance  of  her  gardens 
"Evangeline",  "The  Sketch  Book",  "The  Bare- 
foot Boy",  "Maud  Mueller",  and  other  perma- 
nent contributions  to  the  library  of  the  world's 
best  literature  were  reproduced. 

What  an  anticiiiation  it  is  to  know  that  we  have 
them  with  us,  to  know  that  we  may  spend  an 
evening  of  solid  comfort  with  the  best  of  com- 
panions. As  Ruskin  has  so-  well  expressed  it 
when  he  comi)ared  it  to  a  court  where  member- 
ship is  always  to  be  had,  "All  the  while  thi.-> 
eternal  court  is  open  to  you,  with  its  society  wide 
as  the  world,  multitudinous  as  its  days,  the  chos- 
en, and  the  mighty,  of  every  place  and  time.  Into 
that  you  may  enter  always ;  in  that  you  may  take 
fellowship  and  rank  according  to  your  wish  ;  from 
tliat,  once  entered  into  it,  you  can  never  be  outcast 
but  by  your  own  fault." 
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FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

'Department  of  'IPuhlic  In^iruAion  and  flie  Fine  Arts. 

Thf.  Minister  of  Pit.lic  Instruction  and  thf.  I-'inf.  Arts, 
.ICiOnliiig  to  .-irticic  32  of  the  decree  of  March  17,  1808,- 

.Iccordiiig  to  the  royal  ordiiiniices  of  Noreiubcr  14,  1844,  Set>leinher  9,  1845  and  No-'cin- 
ber  1,  1846; 

According  to  the  decrees  of  December  9.  1850,  .-1  fril  7,  and  December  27,  1865,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1885  and  August  4.  1895; 

Declares — 

Mademoisellf  LorisK  n'ORrEssANs,  in  religion  Soeur  Marie  Euc;enie, 

Professor  of  I'rench  literature  and  latiRuape  at  Saint  Mary's  Academy,  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana,  United  States, 

Named— 

OFFICER  D'ACADEMIE. 

(Hvcn  at  Paris,  December  22.  1920. 

Minister  of  Puiii.ic  Instruction  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

Signed : — 

Andre  Honnorat. 

Witnessed  by  tbe  .Assistant  Chief  of  the  Cabinet. 


It  i-  witli  sjiccial  pri'lc  the  (  iii.mic.s  calK  atlcn- 
tion  to  this,  a  translation  of  the  official  document 
from  the  Government  of  I'rance,  and  prints  in 
connection  with  it  the  followin,:,'  annonnccincnt 
which  came  from  Washington : 

"In  recoj,Miition  for  long  and  elTicieiil  service  in 
the  promotion  of  the  I*'rench  language  and  litera 
tnre.  the  l-'rench  government  has  just  conferred 
the  title  and  rihhon  of  '•OlTicier  d'Acadeinii  "  on 
Sister  Mary  ICugenie,  a  religions  of  Holy  C  ross, 
of  St.  Mary's  College,  Xotre  Dame,  Ind.  This 
tiecoralion  was  inlrfuhiced  hy  Napoleon  in  IHOH 
to  honor  tho.se  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
ficifl  cither  of  literature  or  of  educalion.  Sister 
Marv    I-JU'riiie   has   been    teaching    I  reiicli  in 


.\nierica  for  forty-four  years.  The  fact  of  her 
faithful  .and  successful  work  was  hron^lit  to  the 
notice  of  the  I'rcnch  Ambassador,  jides  jusser- 
;nid,  who  iiniuediately' ap])lied  to  his  ^ovennnen't 
for  the  well-merited  honor,  "The  palmes  aca- 
('emi(|iies,"  as  the  decoration  is  sometimes  called, 
are  also  conferred  as  a  recognition  of  the  sound 
lilei'ary  training  given  by  llie  will-known  St. 
.Mary's  College  and  .\cademy,  Kn{yv  l);inie,  In- 
dian;i.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  founder 
of  the  Holy  Cross  Sisters  in  the  Uniti'd  States, 
the  \'ery  Rev.  I'ldward  Sorin,  C.  S.  C.,  was  givetl 
the  same  distinction  in  ISSS.  (  )llierwise,  Sister 
kngenie  is  the  fu  sl  religious  of  the  I 'nited  Slates 
to  ha\c  been  named  "Olliciei'  d  Academie '. 
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TX  APIM^JFCIATION 


Chu-aiio,  Mau(u  15,  1921. 

M<uiiiiiir  : 

I  am  happy  to  address  to  ycni  tin's  Utter  the 
lirevet  of  Officier  d'Acadeniie. 

Re  pleased  to  accept  niy  >inccrc  crin<;ratnlations  as 
tlie  expression  of  my  sentiments  of  esteem. 

The  Consul  of  France. 

A.  Barthelemy. 


THE   FRENCH    (;()VERNMENT    HONORS   A  REI.ICJOUS 
OF  S.\[NT  M.\RV'S  COLLEGE,  NOTRE  DAME,  INO. 


The  Government  of  France  has  conferred  a  signal 
honor  not  only  on  the  individual  immediately  recog- 
niTied,  hut  on  the  great  school  with  which  jlie  has  liecn 
so  long  connected  in  appointin<^  Sister  Mary  Eugenie 
Officier  d'Academie  Francaise. 

Sister  Eugenie  has  been  for  forty-iive  years  con- 
nected with  Saint  Mary's  College  and  Academy,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana,  being  for  the  greater  part  of  that  Ioul; 
time  head  of  the  French  Department.  She  is  a  native 
of  Paris  and  entered  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  an  early  age,  coming  to  this  country  with 
Father  Sorin,  founder  of  the  University  and  the  Col- 
lege, to  cast  her  lot  with  Saint  Mary's. 

Possessed  of  an  unusually  strong  and  bright  mind, 
she  attained  great  proficiency  in  the  language,  litera- 
ture and  history  of  her  native  land  with  a  broad  grasp 
of  general  European  conditions,  ancient  and  modern. 
Her  personality  made  her  an  extremely  successful 
teacher.  Except  for  her  novitiate  and  a  very  brief 
interval  "on  the  mission,"  her  whole  religious  life  has 
been  spent  at  Xotre  Dame. 

Of  a  retiring  nature,  completely  absorbed  in  her 
duty,  the  influence  of  this  gifted  teacher  was  like  that 
of  a  hidden  stream,  which,  while  clothing  the  land  with 
verdure,  is  long  undiscovered.  Her  sister  Religious 
and  her  army  of  pupils  scattered  all  over  the  land 
knew  her  worth ;  her  educational  papers,  read  at  rare 
intervals  before  notable  assemblages  of  teachers  w'ere 


now  and  then  traced  to  their  source,  but  it  is  only 
today  that  she  gets  the  full  recognition  which  has  long 
been  her  due. 

The  P'rench  Government,  in  a  most  graceful  way, 
compliments  at'  once,  America,  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Saint  Mary's  College  and  Sister  Eugenie. 

No  heart  in  all  that  home  of  American  patriotism 
l)eat  more  loyally  for  her  adopted  land  than  Sister 
Eugenie's,  but  she  loved  her  native  land  too.  Her  family 
during  the  World  War  was  devoted  to  its  serxice.  Her 
brother  was  an  army  surgeon.  Through  the  ('ark  years 
Sister  Eugenie  prayed  and  suffered  for  France. 

The  present  writer,  who  has  the  honor  of  being  her 
friend,  recalls  an  incident  of  this  time.  A  little  group 
discussed  the  word  of  surrender  of  various  nations. 
"What  do  the  French  say  for  surrender?"  someone 
asked  of  Sister  Eugenie. 

Her  lip>  grew  tense  and  her  eyes  shone.  "We  do 
not  say  it  I"  siic  said. 

And  they  never  said  it.  Victory  came  with  Marshal 
I'och  .md  tile  .\nierican  reinforcements.  X'nr  must  we 
forget  the  jirayer  of  Saint  Louis  and  Saint  Joan  of  Arc. 
On  November  1!  the  quiet  little  nun  in  Saint  Mary's 
College  made  a  great  thanksgiving.  Her  friemls  in 
.North  and  South  America  and  in  iier  native  France 
congratulate  b.er  on  being  the  daughter  of  a  grateful 
republic. 

Katherine  E.  Conway 

(The  Boston  Republic.) 
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NATURE'S  PART  AT  ST.  IMARYS. 

-Mina  Mater — "bright  mother  of  tlic  blest." 
And.  indeed,  she  is  blessed.  All  the  forces  of 
nature  seem  to  have  united  in  a  magnificent  effort 
to  make  her  at  least  in  a  Miiall  sense  wortliy  of 
her  name.  Have  you  ever  looked  up  the  avenue 
with  its  lonp^  line  of  old  trees  beiifUng  their 
branches  as  if  to  e.xtend  a  welcome  hand  to  all 
who  pass  beneath,  and  felt  that  it  is  the  path 
whi;h  leads  straight  to  peace  and  contentment  ?  I 
wonder  if  the  admiration  and  pride  which  swells 
one's  heart  at  the  sight  of  such  earthly  beauty 
isn't  in  some  way  responsible  for  this  sLMitiment? 
In  winter,  for  instance,  with  her  soft  white  l)Ian- 
ket  of  snow  she  is  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 
inspiring;  for  just  as  nature  sliields  tlie  tender 
earth  within  whose  bosom  tlie  embr\o  Spring  is 
struggling  for  birth,  so  (iod  spreads  the  warmtli 
of  His  j)rotecting  love  over  Alma  Mater  who  so 
carefully  guards  the  budding  womanhocd  entrust- 
ed to  her  care. 

I^xtk  at  the  river.  win(hng  its  graceful  way 
around  now-sleeping  orchards  and  l)arren  fields. 
Docs  it  not  sfcm  to  teach  iis  lo  l)c  failhfnl  to  tlie 
course  which  our  Creator  has  marked  out  for  us, 
never  doubting  His  all-wise  judgmenl,  witii  .al- 
ways the  ri|)ple  of  song  in  our  liearts,  even 
through  tlie  winters  of  life? 

iVrliajis  at  ihe  vn<\  of  one  of  lliosc  rare  an 
innin  days  of  last  October,  yon  sil  al  your 
window  aufl  watched  the  re  Is  and  Ijrowiis  and 
golds  of  the  campus  blenrl  into  a  shark; wy  niix- 
liirc  and  finally  into  black  as  night  flesccndcd. 
Dill  it  bring  to  y<.iir  mind  the  thouglu  that  snch 
a  MTcnc  is  ana|f>gfius  if*  humanity'  I'ur  inuil  we 
fiiul  ourselves  at  the  twilight  of  old  age,  our 
whole  existence  is  'xcupied  with  the  bright  cloi  s 


of  worldly  pleasure,  or  the  more  sombre  ones  of 
care :  but  when  darkness  approaches  all  these 
melt  into  one :  we  begin  to  think  of  God  alone. 

And  such  is  the  psychological  efifect  of  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  St.  Mary's  if  we  will  but  realize  it. 
Every  tree  and  flower  forms  a  ])art  f)f  our  edu- 
cation here — helps  us  to  get  nearer  to  God  and 
more  intimate  with  our  own  souls,  if  we  will  but 
heed  the  call.  It  is  in  this  that  Alma  Mater  ap- 
proaches the  state  of  being  in  a  small  sense 
worthy  of  her  who  smiles  down  upon  her  name- 
sake from  her  starry  throne  above. 


THE  JOY  OF  LIVING. 

Some  time  ago  a  student,  after  working  hard 
all  winter,  upon  seeing  and  feeling  the  beauty  of 
Spring,  decided  to  forget  book  and  the  like 
and  answer  the  call  of  nature,  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming,  "Oh,  the  joy  of  living!"  And  thus 
the  expression  originated  until  now  it  has  become 
popular  and  much  used.  But  do  we  ever  think 
of  the  numerous  meanings  we  attach  to  it.  Often 
when  we  are  tired  and  wish  that  bells  and  clocks 
never  existed,  we  are  forced  to  crawl  out  of  bed 
for  breakfast — it  is  with  due  emphasis  that  we 
grumble,  "Oh,  the  joy  of  living."  Then,  again, 
after  just  mediating  on  our  choicest  foods,  giving 
ourselves  a  "iM-cnch  Pastry  and  1,000  Island" 
a])])etite,  we  see  h'riend  1  lash  in  all  his  glory,  we 
wish  to  scream,  "(  )h,  the  joy  of  living." 

And  then  like  everything  else  used  for  a  long 
lime,  we  change  and  make  it  over  until  sone  of 
the  meanings  and  tones  of  voice  connected  with 
"llie  joy  of  living"  woul  1  make  it  want  to  revolt 
and  say,  "I'se  me  correctly  or  not  at  all." 


CURRI'NT  POiiTKV  Rl'.VIi'AV. 

A(;ni;s  1  l.MiKON.  '22. 

The  li'diiiiin's  I  Ionic  Coiiif^niiioii  fnr  March 
gi\(■^  ns  a  li)V(T\  poem  "(  )ii  A  W-w  I'icliirc  nf  .\ 
l.itllc  r>oy".  in  which  a  mothci-  cnmpans  l'M\\;nd 
as  a  baby  chubby,  snfi  and  joynns  ;iiid  ;is  a 
boy  scrinns  and  sober.  .Must  he  leave  beliiiid 
I  he  gleeful,  rosy  b.aby  ways  and  grow  to  be  the 
niuie  serintis  in;in  ?  Ihil  when  slu'  looks  intn  his 
fare,  into  those  large,  dark  eyes,  she  relied^ 
lli.'t  llie  wisdom  discovered  (here  will  be  clai'iied 
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by  a  world  that  will  expect  great  things,  one 
that  needs  great  men,  and  in  her  second  pride, 
she  rejoices  in  this  rosy  child  grown  to  serions 
manhood. 

"The  Ocean",  in  Tlic  Literary  Digest  for  the 
week  of  March  5.  by  ( )scar  Williams,  leads  us  to 
dream  of  that  migiity  body,  leads  ns  to  hear, 
even  though  distant  from  it,  the  sound  of  its 
breakers  beating  a.gainst  a  rocky  shore.  As  its 
author  says,  its  work  is  eternal,  it  must  make  the 
hail  of  winter,  the  rain  of  summer ;  it  is  eternally 
busy,  eternally  great.  W  e  hear  its  rumbling  roar, 
are  awed  at  its  e.xtent.  and  love  it  for  its  beauty 
in  storms  and  calm. 

"Had  He  not  risen",  by  Roscoe  G.  Scott,  ifl  the 
Ladies'  Home  Joiinial  for  March,  s])eaks  of  the 
suffering,  the  grieving  of  those  women  at  th.e 
Tomb,  of  women  everywhere,  for  their  dead 
Saviour,  for  their  futures  now  so  dim  and  fore- 
boding. But  had  He  not  risen,  that  God  who 
suffered  and  died  to  reinstate  mankind  in  the 
Kingdom  of  His  leather ;  Who  suffered  much  to 
bring  men  to  Him  ;  had  He  not  risen  to, 

"Reign  King  eternal  o'er  His  blood-bought  lands"? 


NOTED  SPEAKERS. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  2,  the  Honorable 
Patrick  H.  O'Donnell  of  Chicago  spoke  to  the 
students  on  "Why  of  all  nations  the  Irish  was 
the  only  one  to  receive  the  Faith  without  blood- 
shed." This,  the  speaker  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  the  Celts  alone  have  always  esteemed 
and  practiced  virtue  and  have  held  woman  in  rev- 
erence. Mr.  O'Donnell  spent  several  hours  see- 
ing St.  Mary's,  before  returning  to  South  Bend, 
where  that  evening  he  addressed  the  St.  Joseph 
County  Bar  Association  on  the  "Freedom  of  the 

Seas".  ,     ,     ,  , 

*    *    *  * 

— Donal  O'Callaghan.  I^ord  Mayor  of  Cork, 
spoke  before  the  teachers  and  students  of  St. 
Mary's  on  the  afternoon  of  April  the  .^th.  Fven 
before  he  spoke,  the  ])ersonaIity  of  the  young 
Lord  Mayor,  he  is  only  2').  infused  itself  through- 
out his  audience.  Calm  ami  sad  in  bearing,  with 
a  fate  that  is  inevitable  alreacjy  stamped  upon 
his  features,  he  represents  the  ])resent  type  of 
young  Ireland.  i)atient  in  suffering,  but  determin- 
ed and  unconquered  in  purpose.    The  address 


carried  conviction  in  its  sinijjle  sincerity.  The 
bush  upon  the  audience  attcstc(l  to  the  fdiec  and 
feeling  of  the  Lord  Mayor'.  <lelivery.  lie  ap- 
])ealed  for  his  suffering  ])i-(i|)le  to  the  standards 
(if  idealism  that  America  has,  u])  to  the  i)resent 
time,  so  nobly  clierisbe(l  and  defended.  "Ire- 
land's struggle."  the  Lord  Mayor  continued,  "is 
not  a  struggle  of  the  old  men  of  Ireland,  Init  it 
is  conducted  by  its  youth,  with  all  tlie  vitality  and 
fervor  for  their  l)eloved  land  in  their  hearts,  and 
they  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  One  thing  they 
have  in  their  favor,  though  they  stand  alone,  and 
that  is,  that  upon  Ireland's  soil  they  are  uncon- 
(|uered.  They  will  not  yield,  but  will  rather  con- 
tinue in  their  misery  until  the  last  drop  of  blood 
is  shed  !" 


LOCALS. 

— The  Annual  Tritluum  in  preparation  for  the 
Easter  Communion,  was  given  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Kearny,  C.  S.  C,  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Mission  Band.  Notre  Dame.  Father  Kearny  also 
delivered  the  Easter  sermon,  in  which  he  force- 
fully proved  the  words  of  his  text,  "If  Christ  be 
not  risen,  your  faith  is  in  vain." 

— The  Rev.  W^illiam  Connor,  chaplain,  presided 
at  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week.  He  was  assist- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kearny  and  Rev.  Joseph 
(iallagher. 

— Miss  A.  M.  Ahern,  librarian,  of  Chicago, 
s])oke  to  the  students  about  her  profession  and 
made  known  to  them  the  splendid  opportunities 
which  await  properly  trained  young  people. 

— The  Lenten  Season  closed  at  noon  on  Satur- 
day, which  gave  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
attend  the  Musical  Comedy,  "Irene",  at  the 
Oliver  Theatre,  that  afternoon. 

— The  Preparatory  Department  enjoyed  a  de- 
lightful "l\gg  Hunt"  on  Easter  afternoon.  The 
"Hunt"  and  the  delectable  refreshments  served 
were  generously  jirovided  by  Mrs.  Hamilton,  in 
honor  of  her  daughter.  Exilona,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  de])artment.  I'anc\-  baskets,  filled  with 
candy  eggs,  were  the  la\'ors  given. 

— Doris  Cunningham  was  among  those  who 
visited  St.  .Mary's  during  Easter  time.  Though 
unable  to  be  will)  Us  this  year,  Doris  hopes  to  be 
graduated  with  her  class  in  '22. 
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— Breakfast  in  bed.  iinclisciplined  hours,  many 
trips  to  town,  luncheons  and  matinees,  shopping, 
several  hiking  parties.  Such  was  the  schedule 
for  those  who  remained  at  St.  Mary's  during  the 
Easter  vacation. 

— Bv  the  courteous  compliment  of  Mr.  Tocpp 
and  the  management  of  the  Blackstone  theatre,  the 
Sisters  and  students  were  guests  at! the  Matinee,  on 
March  29th.  The  Blackstone.  newly  erected,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  theatres  in  the  country. 
The  unusual  architecture,  tlie  striking  interior 
decorations,  the  rich  lighting  effects  and  the  mas- 
terful playing  of  the  orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  \'itale.  all  add  to  the  liarmony  and  beauty 
of  the  theatre.  St.  Mary's  is  very  grateful  to 
the  management  for  the  afternoon's  pleasure. 

— The  eighth  annual  organization  of  St.  Mary's 
Glee  Club  occurred  recently  with  the  election  of 
the  following  officers : 

Florence  Guthrie  -  -  -  -  President 
Hazel  Weinrich  -  -  -  -  Vice-President 
Nellie  Lee  Holt  .  -  -  -  Secretary 
Dorothea  R>nio  -----  Librarian 
Katherine  Feeney       -       -       .Assistant  Librarian 

I  Mans  have  been  made  for  much  interesting  work  ; 
and  success  is  assured  by  the  able  assistance  of 
Kstelle  Broussard,  who,  for  four  years,  has  serv- 
ed untiringly  as  an  unexcelled  accompanist. 

— The  members  of  the  Vocal  Class  success- 
fully closed  the  semester's  work  with  an  exam- 
ination held  at  an  informal  recital.  Mother  M. 
Bettina  was  honored  guest. 

— The  CniMKs  is  indebted  to  the  Rev.  j.  ]'. 
DeC.root,  C.  S.  C,  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Soutli 
Bend,  for  an  illustrate<l  souvenir  of  tiie  ceremon- 
ies of  Consecration.  The  book  will  he  treasured 
by  the  j)arishioners,  and  interesting  to  man\  wild 
from  time  to  lime  have  visited  the  rlinrcli. 

—  Miss  Myrtle  Hollo  spent  Holy  Week  at  .St. 
Mary's.  Since  being  gradn.'ited  here,  Miss  Hollo 
has  attained  the  distinction  of  a  Registered  Nurse, 
working  in  this  country  and  "overseas"  in  I'M/. 
She  was  enthusiastic  al>out  her  ])rofession  .md 
lo|<l  in  a  graphic  and  charming  way  man\  iiic  i 
•leiils  coiuiectcd  with  her  work  both  in  the  I'niled 
Stales  and  abroad. 

-  Miss  l^-oiia  X'oris  was  a  recent  visitor  at  Si. 
Mary's. 

Mrs.  Iretie  .\I<-( "oiuiell  (  o;id  ;md  her  hlllc 
'laughter  Ros<r-(  lerlnide,  w<'r<-  rcicnlly  uclrnni 
c'l  b^  fil  l  '       si  .Mary's. 


— St.  Mary's  has  already  wished  every  blessing! 
which  insures  hajipiness  in  response  to  the  mar-'| 
riage  announcement  of  Marie  Josephine  SchusterJl 
to  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Sutz  of  Chicago,  March  25.  | 

— Among  the  many  interesting  and  educational!' 
features  of  the  Normal  Course  are  the  "observa-'- 
tion  tri])s"  to  tlie  cil\'  scIkjoIs  of  South  Bend.li 
These  excursions  afford  an  op]X)rtunity  of  seeingj 
the  work  of  ex]jerienced  teachers  at  first  hand.  I 

The  schools  recently  visited  by  the  "teacher 
students"  were  the  Lauiel,  and  the  Washington,! 
where  cliildrcn  of  the  foreign  districts  are  taught] 

Aliss  Mary  Sullivan,  herself  a  graduate  ofi 
St.  Mary's,  was  a  most  gracious  guide  through- 1 
out  the  afternoon.  Miss  Sullivan  is  the  originat-, 
or  of  the  system  of  work  in  the  Laurel  School, 
where  she  presides,  a  system  which  has  proved' 
its  value  in  its  successful  use  for  several  j'ears.] 
The  X\'ashington  School  is  all  that  can  be  desired  i 
in  the  way  of  modernity  and  equipment.  It  was 
a  most  interesting  and  fruitful  field  for  ob.serva- 
tion.  America  is  nobly  offering  every  advantage 
to  its  foreign  population.  Such  trips  are  an  in- 
centive to  the  students  who  look  eagerly  forward 
to  the  time  when  they  too  will  be  instrumental  in 
educating  the  future  citizens  of  our  own  United 
Stales. 


— The  death  of  Sister  Mary  Fernando  takes 
from  tlie  Coninnuiity  of  the  .Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross  another  clTicienl  member.  Students  of  the 
.Vcademy  diu-iug  Sister  h'ernando's  term  as  Pre- 
fect will  learn  with  regret  of  lu'r  death.  Sister  I'er- 
nando  served  as  Iiead  of  nidre  tli.m  one  of  the 
mission  houses  and  for  the  iiasl  two  years  she 
was  in  cliarge  of  .St.  Joseph's  <  )rplianage,  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.,  where  she  died  on  .\])ril  4. 

St..  Mary's  shares  the  dec])  i).ilienl  grief  of 
.\ddie  ( lordon-Murdoch  .-nid  lier  danghlcr,  Alice 
ill  liie  loss  of  a  faithful  hnsl);ind  and  devoted 
father,  .Mr.  Sam  Murdoch.  A  |ny;i]  smi  of  Notre 
D'aiiic,  Mr.  .Miird(K-h  with  Addie  was  iKMie  the 
less  a  friend  ;iii(l  bene facti ir  nf  her  Aliiia  M;iler. 

—  Si.  Mary's  olTeis  sincere  synilialhs  in  the 
Ri'V.  John  linyle,  ( '.  .S.  (".,  ;iiid  liis  sislcr  (  leiie- 
vicve  for  ihe  icccnl  sorrow  wliich  has  conic  Ic 
llicir  lioiiic  ;  jo  I'.ihia  and  I'.ciilah  Morcnc\'  on 
•  Icalh  of  llicir  andiiiolhcr  ;  lo  (  rcilc  Martin  oil 
the  loss  ol  licr  nil  ithcr. 


I'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

1  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
irters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

luke  nnd  keep  in  stock  every  class 
>f  floods  required  by  different 
Kellslous  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley,  ' 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;   for  the  custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER  S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

Prompt  —  Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  5500 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

P^.stimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

nietal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  RooflnK. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

INGEL^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

.  Shoes 

Opera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

,-,o-            Home  5842                         Home  5702 

ReI1886              I^"''''^""  Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

."ilO  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

1.  W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

ICISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mf.s.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

0"'CE  Residence 
Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA. 

tudebaker  Office  Bldg,,  Washington  Ave. 
a  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Pboto  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

1 


Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


WeBeper  Floralt 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grac 
Flowers,  Birds  anc 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of 
131  North  Michigan  Stre 

Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confedia 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPy 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 

3rd  Floor  of  Tifiherlson' 3  Store 
The  linen  and  silver  are  clean.     'Uhe  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
1 1  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  5 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution. 
'  harlered  In  1867,  Is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
In  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
attention. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
make  It  a  most  desirable  boarding 
iichool. 

For    Irrma  nditrras 

si«.ii:its  OF   IMF,  iioi.Y  citnss 

M.    \nKrln-ia  AriKlrniy. 


Who's  Yer  Cleaner? 

I  II'i'i  mIiT) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

VVh  N.,rll.  Ml.  l.iifar.  Strfrl 
South  Brnd. Ind. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

ronductiMl    l>y    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  CroMS. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  woric 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  oi;  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  In  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desirinK  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  .should  have 
at  Ifiist  n  (food  common  .school  edii- 
riillon.  The  most  accoplnblo  aKO  is 
from  Iwciiiy  to  thirty  yfar.s. 

i''or    furllMT    Infairmiidoii  iMldrraa 
SIS'llCIl  Hi;i>F.I(IOU 
Notre    lliimp    Avr.   iinal   MikIImoii  Strrrt 
SOII'I'll    IIIONI),  IIVI). 


Iilcnl  Catholic 


riibllcatt 
Dublin  I 


THE 

"Ave  Mari 

A  Catholic  MnKUzlne. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj 
Blessed  Dirgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.  I'ubli.shed  weel 
monthly.  With  ilhistratloi 
The  Orciitcnt  Vurioly  of  G 
IlfiiilliiK   hy   the  Ilont  \Vrll< 

Torm.s:     One  year.  $2.00.     A  Ir 
for  Ave  new  subscrihrr.s.  I'Vireli 
.scriptions,   $3.  or  12  .shllllnt,'.'', 
Sond  for  a  sample  copy  and  llai 
torcstlni^  book.s.  Addrcs.s: 

THE  "AVE  MARI 

Notrr   DiiiiK-.   Iiul..  II.  .S  A 


I 


2  -^U 


^(ttar.  1921 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  ^then 

came  to 

"Mirror^  Candles  cold  h«r«  exoluslvsly. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  M  EYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Poitofflce, 
116-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 
IIOTH     PHONIES  8B» 
Durtpa    Launtlnr    Co.,    2340-51  C«ttasa 
OroT*  ATtk,  ChleaKo.  Tbone 
Calumet  1B70. 


Frank 
Maur 
Sc  Sons 

Jewelers 


Store 


Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Meaeure 


Itn.  JOUn  II.  BM>II,  OpIomntrUt. 

flult.  til.  J.   II.  H.  JltjlMln«. 
a»«ih    n*i><),  ladlaaa. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Washington  Ave..  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 

IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYS THE 
T08ELLTHE 
And  It  Tasteethe 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


National  Grocer  Co, 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

nullders  of  refrlKerators  of 
all  Btylea  for  all  purposes. 
Catalogs  and  estimates  free. 

0417  Mill  Street,  KBNDAL.I.VIL.L,B>.  IITD. 


Eyes  Examined 

(iU«%cs  Prtiprrly  I'iltcd 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OniCIAN.S 

2.^0  S.  Mich.  S(. 

I'MM         Hoih  I'honci 


Elect 
Apph 


Tie 

iances 


Are  most  convenient  and  econci 
for  use  in  preparing  me&Ii  or  ( i 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  oi  j 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Ele\ 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  C. 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  :. 

IMPORTERS  01 
TEA    AND  COFFEI 

Solicit  Tour  Business.  Establtah* 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sai , 
Mustard,  Pork  ond  Beam, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  In, 

LOUISVILLE,  KT. 

Yellow  Taxicab  ail 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfu  ▲  I 
Bell  Phones  Home  Phoii 

614  esit 

22  6021 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SER\: 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Mary"  ( 
one  or  two  Passengrers,  $1.00,  an  I 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Paul 
rates.  Seven  Passeng-er  Cars  f( 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonai 

Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.l 


Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  6» 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourti* 
Union  Sts..  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone.  1474  Bell  Phoo  « 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTRACTOR,  DBOORATOB  JO 
PAIN11SH 

820  EJAST  COLFAX  AVBOnTI 


Hollingsworlh-Tumer  ()> 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ice 

We  ipccialize  in  fancy  Bricb  &  Mole 
831  South  Main  Si.     South  Bewl" 
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E  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


ill  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
e.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
nical.  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
:hool  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 


CATALOGUES    O.N    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


A  GROUP  OF  PRAYERS. 

(For  III,-  Shniie  cf  St.  Anthony  on  the  Fourth  Floor  College.) 


Josephine  Rvan,  '21. 


The  East  with  dawn-gold  and  frail  rose  is  bright 
.And  birds  are  chanting  loud  the  Matin  song. 

Serene  amid  the  shadows'  hasty  flight 
.■\fter  the  hours  of  dim  tranquility, 

I  see  thee  as  thou  stands't,  brown-garmented 
In  the  .\ssisian  robe  of  poverty. 


The  noon-day  sun  sits  kingly  overhead, 
Aloof  and  gorgeous  in  his  azure  state. 

Before  his  forces  have  the  shadows  fled. 
His  golden  rays  gleam  warm  about  thy  feet, 

Touching  tlie  clustering  green  that  decks  thy  shrine 
The  feathery  ferns  and  va^sed  blossoms  sweet. 


No  need  hast  thou  of  dawn  to  banish  night. 
Thy  arms  hold  Him  Who  is  Eternal  Light. 
O  Sancte  ,\ntoni, 
Ora  pro  me ! 
That  on  my  path  may  fall  some  little  ray. 
Some  heavenly  gleam  to  light  me  through  this  day. 
()  S;incte  Antoni, 
Ora  pro  me ! 


No  need  hast  thou  of  aught  that  monarch  brings, 
Thy  arms  hold  Him  Who  is  the  King  of  Kings. 
O  Sancte  Antoni, 
Ora  pro  me! 
The  gracious  King  to  deign  an  humble  throne — 
A  sinner's  heart,  a  sinner  sad  and  alone. 

O  Sancte  Antoni, 
Ora  pro  me ! 


Dusk,  and  the  moon  shines  palely  white  and  wan, 
Striving  to  hold  sonic  memory  of  the  day 

So  quickly  going — yes,  and  c\cn  now  gone. 
The  grim  long  shadows  .all  about  thee  stand, 

The  vigil  light  casts  flickering,  fitful  glc.inis 
(.'pon  the  sheafed  lilies  in  thy  li:Mid. 


No  need  li;ist  tliou  to  beg  the  light  to  stay. 
Thy  arms  hold  Mini  Who  is  Unending  Day. 
()  Sancte  .Antoni, 
( )ra  pi  n  me  ! 
Th.il  with  the  night  1  ne'er  may  ciimi)assi'd  be, 
I'.nt  th:il  His  :irms  m;iy  ever  shelter  me, 
()  Sanct..  .Ant.mi, 
<  )ra  pro  nie  ! 


Sj:  MARY'S  CHIMES 

 CHIMES   ARE   SWEET    WHEN    THE    METAL    I  S   SO  U  N  D 
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THE  HERALDS. 
Makcakkt  Ai  ukkv,  '22. 

WITHl.X  its  small  brown  house,  -.ccurely  slicltered. 
Held  close  in  ^Mother  ICartli's  protecting  arms. 
The  seedlet  dreamed,  in  sweet,  unhvokcn  hluniher. 

Untroubled  by  all  inurimir  anil  ;vlanns. 
■"Awake!"  the  south  winds  whimpered  as  they  jtassed  her, 
The  sounds  seemed  woven  in  the  fabric  of  her  dream, 
.\nd  "Wak-en  !"  came  the  (hstant  echo,  drifting 

Far  down  the  lea])ing  watei  s  of  the  stream. 
The  sleei)er  stirred,  but  ceased  not  from  her  dreaming. 

Till  ilownward  wending  its  persistent  way, 
.\  sunbeam  gently  touched  her  with  warm  lingers. 

And  breathed  the  magic  message.  "It  is  May!" 
Then  quickly  starting  from  her  earthly  pillow, 

The  seedlet  reached  green  arms  up  to  the  light, 
.\nd  struggling  through  the  <larkness  of  her  covering. 

Opened  her  eyes  upon  a  wondrous  sight. 
On  every  tree,  and  shrub,  and  stretch  of  meadow, 

.\  garment  new,  of  rich  and  tender  sheen. 
Lay  shinnnering  beneath  the  warm  s])ring  sunsiiine  : 

The  world  was  glorified  in  fairy  green. 
.\nd  outward,  upward,  throu.^h  the  air  of  morning 

A  thousand  voices  heralded  the  day  ; 
The  sound  was  caught  and  echoed  by  the  breezes. 
There  rose  a  song  of  triumph,  "It  is  ^layl" 


CHARACTER  SKETCHE.S  IX 
SHAKESPEARE. 

M.\k(;aret  Buckley,  '22. 

NO  matter  what  end  we  have  in  reu'ling 
.^liakespcare,  we  can  not  help  Init  ail-nire 
and  ahnost  nnconscionsly  stndy  his  cliar- 
acters.  They  are  made  ui  lle^li  and  lilnod  and 
his  portraitures  are  true  to  Hfe.  The\-  act  as  men 
and  women  act  in  onr  world.  Thest'  cliaractcr- 
are  stirred  by  the  same  sensations,  are  ii.^hliii.i; 
the  same  passions  and  in  their  interpretation, 
Sliakespeare  is  transcendent. 

We  see  iMacbeth,  the  matter-of-fact  and  jirac- 
tical  man,  uninfluenced  bv  the  cuUivation  of  tin- 
inner  Hfe.  In  this  he  lo:-es, — Ids  life  is  not  com- 
plete, for  his  lack  of  training  in  thotight  has  left 
him  without  protection  against  the  sniK-rstition 
of  the  age.  .Vgain,  Macbeth  has  not  jjower  of 
self-restraint, — when  he  is  unable  to  gain  courage 
by  actions,  he  can  not  gain  it  l)y  thinking.  He 
lacks  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  plans 
in  the  future,  never  in  the  present  and  while  he 
often  reaches  a  conclusion,  he  never  concentrated 


long  enou.gh  to  work  out  the  details.  His  many 
phases,  trails  and  cliar;icti'ristics  Mtggesl  a  \-ohime 
of  tlioiight  and  in  coiilrasi  with  l.adv  .Macbeth 
we  find  him  -omcwiial  of  a  wcakHng. 

Shylock,  the  jew  ,  of  the  .\lcrcliant  of  X'enice," 
a])pears  to  iis  as  a  hall'-palhi-tic  cit'atnrc.  a  scajjc- 
goat,  a  victim;  while  to  the  Elizabethan  jniblic 
he  was  hi(Hcroiis.  They  laughed  when  he  went 
to  ISasvanio's  feast, 

"In  hate  to  feed  upon  the  prodigal  Christian." 

They  found  him  oilious  when  he  e.xclaimed, 

"I  would  that  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my 
feet  and  the  jewel  in  her  ear."  They  refuse  to 
give  him  pity  or  s_\inpath_\-  and  he  discerns  it!  — 
an_\one,  who  is  as  misiiiidt'i'sti md  and  as  void  of 
happiness  as  ."^h^lock  merits,  if  not  a  kind  word, 
an  understanding  smile.  Me  did  not  ask  to  have 
his  money  lent — he  is  |iiclnred  as  a  type  of  a 
Jewish  race  in  its  de.gradation. 

The  character  of  jiditis  Caesar  is  most  diffi- 
cult. In  soiue  scenes  we  find  ourselves  with  a 
man  of  luastei'  spirits  and  in  others  he  app'.ars 
weak,  ilrtitus  realizes  the  grandeur  of  his  vic- 
tim. sa\ing.  'd.et's  carve  him  as  a  dish  tit  for  the 
gods,"  .\iitliiin\-  is  un(|tiestionabl\'  a  strong  and 
forceful  man  and  ah'ue  with  the  corpse  he  says, 
"Thou  art  tlu-  rtiins  of  the  nolik'st  man  that  ever 
lived  in  the  tide  of  times."  .Shakes] leare  con- 
ceives Jtilins  Caesar  as  the  consummate  type  of 
the  practical;  emphalicallx'  the  ptibHc  luan 
com]dete  in  all  the  greatness  that  belongs  to  ac- 
tion. 

Richard  III.  is.  and  long  has  been,  the  most 
miiversalh  and  tin inlerrtipledly  iioimlar  of  the  an- 
tln  r'-  works.  1 'eriiaps  the  creatix'e  dramatic 
pow  i  r  i>f  ."-^h.ikt  s];eai  e  ln'ing  forim-d  ti|)on  Rich- 
ard ai'cotmls  for  this.  This  character  is  one  of 
iiatme's  victims,  making  him  isolated  from  other 
j-.innan  lieings  and  he,  hiiuself,  realizes  this  when 
he  declares, 

"I  ha\e  no  Ijrotlier.  I  ,ini  like  no  lirother;  and  this  word 
love,  winch  gray  beards  call  divine. 
He  resident  in  men  like  one  another,  and  not  in  me:  I 
am  myself  alone." 

.\nd  in  his  bitterness  he  decides  that  there  i> 
no  tise  to  be  like  olIuM's  and  in  his  oi)en  solilo(|U\- 
he  says. 
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"I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain."  He 
does — he  is  aided  bv  hi?  hypocrisy,  for  he  can 

"Frame  his  face  to  all  occasions."  and  accord- 
ingly appears  nndcr  the  contrasted  forms  of  a 
subject  and  a  monarch,  a  iioliiician  and  a  wit,  a 
soldier  and  a  suitor,  a  sinner  and  a  saint.  Rich- 
ard is  an  artist  in  villainy.  He  ai)proaches  it  as 
a  "thing  of  pure  intellect,  a  religion  of  moral  in- 
difference in  which  sentiment  and  passion  have 
no  place,  attraction  to  which  implies  no  more 
motive  than  the  >implcst  impulse  to  exercise  a 
native  talent  in  it^  national  spliere."  He  can 
rise  to  all  his  hen^ht  of  villainy  without  its  leav- 
ing on  himself  the  slightest  trace  of  struggle  or 
even  effort. 

In  Lear,  we  see  the  proud  and  selfish  King  in- 
nocent of  guilt,  betrayed  by  his  own  wilful  folly. 
When  his  daughter  Regan  refuses  to  let  him  have 
his  one  servant,  he  cries  out, 

"(  )  sides,  you  arc  too  rough  ; 
Will  you  yet  hold?" 

He  cries  to  heaven  and  pleads  and  his  madness 
g^ives  him  some  relief.  The  entire  play  suggests 
pity  for  him  and  we  find  ourselves  being  sorry, 
grieved  even  though  he  wrought  this  destruction 
upon  himself.        *    *    *  * 

PORTIA. 
Madolyn  Lee  Faught,  '23. 

P''l\ri.\  is  portrayed  as  a  most  admirable 
woman,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  and  as  the 
faithful  devoted  wife  of  Brutus.  Her  virtues 
are  |)articularly  striking  as  she  lived  in  a  time 
when  morals  were  at  a  low  ebb.  This  knowledge 
makes  it  easier  for  the  reader  of  "Julius  Qesar" 
to  understand  and  api)reciatc  Portia.  vShc  is  the 
str(»ng  Koman  type  of  a  character,  whose  stand- 
ards are  high  and  whose  actions  are  governed 
acc(  >rdingly. 

As  Cato's  daughter  I'ortia  is  likable.  She  has 
fine  sj)iri(  of  lf»yalty  and  is  proud  of  her  well- 
known  father.    .She  says  of  herself, 

"I  Kr.'iiU  I  am  a  woman;  hut  witlial 
.\  woman  well-rcputcd,  Cato's  daunlitt  r." 

.Mso  her  husband  is  another  cause  of  her  i)ride. 
She  lf)\f  s  Hrntn.s  and  has  great  faith  in  him  at 
all  t lines.  .She  is  ambitirjus  ff»r  him,  and  is  eager 
in  do  all  in  Iht  jwiwer  to  hcli)  him.  I'ortia  cvi- 
dmlly  had  a  keen  |>ower  of  reading  and  luider- 
Htaiwlin^;  human  nalnrc.  When  r.rntus  was  tron 
bled,  ihonidi  Ik-  IoM  her  ufit  the  reason,  it  grieved 
lirr  as  ■      I'ortia  says. 


"Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  'em  : 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy," 

in  which  she  unconsciously  describes  herself  well, 
for  she  was  as  constant  as  she  was  strong.  Her 
husband's  belief  in  her  is  then  shown  when  Bru- 
tus confides  his  terrible  plans  to  her  .secrecy.  We 
feel  Portia's  strength  of  character,  her  poise,  and 
the  great  influence  of  which  she  was  capable  ev- 
ery time  the  play  makes  reference  to  her. 

Furthermore  there  is  something  pathetic  about 
Portia  when  she  craves  the  attention  and  love  of 
her  husband,  to  which  she  has  always  been  ac- 
customed, when  he  becomes  so  engrossed  in  po- 
litical affairs  that  he  seems  to  have  no  thought 
of  his  wife.  While  it  makes  her  sad  and  she 
worries  over  the  anxiety  troubling  her  husband, 
she  is  too  broad-minded  to  bother  him  with  her 
own  interests.  However,  we  find  that  her  devo- 
tion to  Brutus  was  ever  the  greatest  possible.  She 
pleads, 

"O.  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone?.... 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watch'd 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars;.. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war,. . . . 
O,  what  portents  arc  these? 
Some  heavy  Inisincss  hath  my  lord  in  hand, 
And  J  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not." 

Besides  being  such  an  intellectually  great  and 
strong  person,  Portia  must  have  been  very  beau- 
tiful for  frequent  reference  is  made  to  her 
charm.  Even  she  her.self  speaks  modestly  to  her 
husband  of  "my  once  commended  beauty".  In 
reading  the  lines  we  are  made  to  feel  that  only 
the  most  attractive  type  of  woman  could  repre- 
sent Portia,  so  magnetic  is  she.  It  is  easy  to 
think  of  Portia  as  famous  for  her  Roman  beauty. 

In  this  (lay  of  many  divorces,  which  is  not  un- 
like the  lime  in  which  Portia  lived,  Portia  should 
he  Jjraised  especially  for  her  Christian  view-  of 
marriage.  In  speaking  of  "that  great  vow  which 
(Hd  incorporate  and  make  us  one,"  Portia  says  to 
llriitus,  "Dwell  1  btit  in  the  subitrhs  of  your  ]ileas- 
inc?  If  it  be  no  more,  Portia  is  llrtitits'  harlot, 
not  his  wife."  All  considered,  Portia  was  such  a 
s])len(lid  woman  thai  it  seems  not  fair  to  men- 
tion her  death  and  the  circumstances  of  il.  be- 
(■;nise  she  led  siicii  a  heroic  life. 

I.AOV  MAciuaii 

DoKOTMV   DOUAN,  '2.1 

A.S  l,;idy  Macbelh  the  insligalor  of  cv'wwv 
•  Mid  Ikt  Inisli.ind  ;i  mere  lool  possessing 
csccnl  i\ (■  force?    (an  \vc  say  thai  Mac- 
hetli  was  a  I  \  pe  of  the  so-calleil  ■'heiii leeki'd"  hns- 
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l)an(l  bowing  suhmis-^ivcly  to  the  dciiiamls  'if  ,i 
ivraniiical  wife?  'I'luis  sonic  people  wnulil  paint 
her,  but  there  is  iiothiiii;"  in  the  text  to  jnstify  this 
Lipinion.  Never  do  we  see  Lady  Macbeth  inspir- 
ed by  any  personal  ambititm,  gloryini;  in  the  jiros- 
pects  of  qiieenship  or  reajiing  an\-  ])artieiilar  de- 
light in  the  accomplishnient  of  crime.  Rather  we 
tind  her  dejected  and  dissati^hed  when  she  s;;ys. 

"Naught's  had,  all's  spent:  where  our  dcsiics  arc  y<it 
without  content," 

Her  true  nature  is  revealed  in  this  six'ech  also, 
disclosing  a  woman  ca])a])le  of  good,  moral  rea- 
soning. Lady  Macl)eth,  realizing  her  liusliand's 
aim  and  lurking  ambition  and  at  the  same  time 
his  abhorence  of  ■"things  unnatural" — and  it  was 
a  foul  and  unnatural  ladder  by  which  he  nuist 
attain  the  summit — was  his  steadying  and  j)er- 
severing  force. 

Lady  Macbeth  thoroughly  imderstood  her  hus- 
band— knew  that  he  lacked  stability  of  purj'ose 
and  self-restraint.  Therefore,  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  plans  without  blunder  it  was  neces.-ary 
for  her  to  "hold  the  reins"  as  it  were.  Her  will 
was  dominant.  She  was  perfect  master  of  her- 
self and  this  self-control  together  with  her  keen 
directness  of  thought  gave  her  the  power  to  keep 
lip  appearances  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. When  Duncan  ct)mes  to  the  house  her 
actions  and  sjjeeches  apjiear  ])erfectl\  natural. 
Some  will  say,  "Well,  if  Lady  Macbeth  pos- 
sessed such  an  iron  will,  wh}-  was  it  not  em])l  'yed 
to  curb  Macbeth's  ambiti(jn  and  check  the 
crimes?"  Because  her  love  for  her  hu-l)and 
prompted  her  to  aid  him.  at  any  hazard,  in  the 
attainment  of  his  desire  and  so  her  will  was  -per- 
verted to  keep  down  the  voice  of  consci.Mice. 
Still  the  tender,  effeminate  nature  asserts  itself  in 
spke  of  its  subjection.  This  may  be  seen  when 
I^dy  Macbeth  recei\es  the  news  that  Duncan  i. 
coming  to  the  house,  for  she  >ays, 

■'Come,  you  s])irits 
That  tend  on  mortal  tiiought.s,  unscx  me  here. 
And  till  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top- full 
Of  direst  cruelty  ! ' 

If  she  were  a  woman  of  fiendish  nature,  in- 
stead of  one  violating  her  own  nature,  she  would 
not  find  it  necessary,  thus  to  call  tipon  the  spirits 
to  steel  her  in  the  approaching  hour  of  crime, 
rhat  this  constant  opposition  to  nature  was  a 
>train  beyond  the  endurance  f)f  human  stre:igth 
is  revealed  when  Lady  Macbeth  finall\  breaks 
down  in  madness.    Her  very  speeches  when  her 


will  is  thus  off  guard  betra\  the  fact  that  the  "foul 
deeds"  have  olTeiKU'd  her  soft,  delicate  self.  She 
tries  in  vain  to  r^MnoM'  the  "spot"  from  her  liand 
and  sighs  that. 

■'AH  the  perfumes  of  .\ral)ia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hand." 

So  Lady  Macbeth  was  not  a  villain  crushing 
her  husband  in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  but  was 
a  wiinian  of  gentle  nature  loving  her  htisliand 
so  as  to  aid  him  in  accom])lis]iing  his  pur])osi'  al- 
though using  evil  means.  She  had  studied  her- 
self and  others  thoroughly  with  the  residt  that 
she  possessed  a  brcjad  understanding  of  those 
about  her,  a  clear,  ra|)idly-working,  and  well- 
balanced  mind  W'e  might  say  that  Lady  Mac- 
beth was  an  unusually  individual  tyi)e  of  woman 
for  tliat  period  for  she  freed  herself  from  the 
shackles  of  superstition  which  bound  Macbeth 
and  the  majority  of  people  at  that  time.  Her 
iron  will  w^as  employed  to  keep  in  subjection  the 
softer  side  of  her  nature  and  thus  we  see  her  as 
rather  an  impelling  force  in  keeping  her  hus- 
band's intent  from  wavering. 

;]!     *     :!;     *     *  ;|: 

We  read  Shakespeare  and  we  are  sure  he  was 
bi;th  a  idiilosopher  and  a  poet.  His  characters 
ring  true  to  nature ;  they  are  men  and  women 
governed  bv  love,  jealousy,  rashness  and 
indecision,  _\et  moving  with  all  the  freedom 
and  uncertainty  of  men.  The  ideal  of  his  art  was 
"the  purpose  of  pkiying,  whose  end,  hath  at  the 
first  and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the 
mirror  uj)  to  nature,  to  show  virtue  his  own  fea- 
ture, scorn  her  own  image  and  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure." 

ODE  TO  .\  NOTEBOOK. 
Clara  SeLegue,  '21. 

H\IL  t..  Ihee,  Mack  hu^hear! 

liome  thou  ne\er  art  ntir  will  he, 

Thou  with  Kyp^y  s'lul  .ncur.sed, 

Thou  in  hliitcliy  ink  inimer.sed. 

1  greet  thee. 

And  yet  most  gl;id  1  am  thy  dusky  face 

.\nd  cnins^  rilied  pages  unre  again 
To  chance  upon  in  thy  accustomed  place. 

'Tis  true  that  one  will  cl.iim  thee  i  re  the  night, 

'Tis  true  I  nm-I  thy  \  irgiii  K  a\ e^  indite 
\\  ith  sundry  n"ies. 

I'ut  oh  1  my  joys  to  see  thee  mue  again. 
Though  melancholy,  all  these  thoughts  efiface  ! 
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THE  HEAVENLY  PANORAMA. 
Genevieve  Broussakd,  '21. 


THE  huge  parades  that  pass  on  high 
Are  rainhow  clouds  that  roam  the  sky. 
They  form  themselves  m  strangest  way 
While  we  look  on  and  laugh  and  play. 


Those  wayward  travellers  tread  expanse, 
I  really  think  they  all  must  dance — 
i^'or  in  their  raiment  gorgeously  fair, 
They  march  along  on  heavenly  air. 


We  see  at  dawn  of  every  day. 

The  curtains  pulled — they're  on  their  way 

'Till  dusk,  a  stately  closing  brings 

And  over  all  her  mantle  flings. 


THE  CONFLICT  OF  PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 
Stella  Scott,  '22. 


HL'M.AN  nature  being  the  fame  the  world 
over,  today  as  in  the  days  of  Jane  Austen, 
society  has  bulwarked  itself  within  impreg- 
nable walls  of  Pride  and  Prejudice.  In  her  effort 
to  depict  the  manners  of  lier  day,  Jane  Austen 
has  revealed  much  of  the  misunderstanding  and 
bitterness  entailc!  by  such  stupid  faults.  She  has 
cleverly  drawn  the  character  of  Darcy  ty]Mfying 
Pride  and  Elizabeth  Bennett  the  personification 
of  Prejudice. 

Our  first  meeting  with  Darcy  is  at  one  of  the 
social  gatherings  of  Meryton.  Cold,  critical,  and 
fastidious,  he  conducts  himself  as  an  outsider, 
disdaining  to  mingle  with  the  men  or  to  dance 
with  the  women  i)resent.  lie  finds  himself  at- 
tracted to  IClizabcth  and  yet  he  permits  his  class 
spirit  to  stifle  this  interest ;  his  pride  would  not 
permit  him  to  pay  attention  to  one  who  scf^mcd 
slighted  by  other  men.  Despite  liis  api),ircnt 
cleverness,  Darcy  succeeded  only  in  re])elling 
those  who  met  him.  Being  fastidious  and 
lianghty,  he  invariably  gave  offence.  The  auth<M- 
gives  lis  his  view  of  the  social  gathering  in  tiiesc 
wf)rds, 

■"Darcy  had  seen  a  collection  of  people  in  wIkiui 
there  was  little  beauty  anfl  no  fashion,  fur 
none  of  whom  he  had  felt  the  smallest  int(  r 
rot,  and  from  none  received  citlu  r  aM(  iitinn  or 
plcaMirc." 

At  the  same  time,  Ivlizaluth,  ihc  dauglilcr  (d 
tin-  family  by  lut  means  i)ros])(roiis  or  di^iin- 
guishcH,  |)i(|iu-d  by  the  disregard  shown  her  by 
Darcy,  ridicules  him  lr>  her  friends,  and  in  Ik  r 
liittcrncss  she  exaggerates  liis  riiflencss.  And  so, 
the  worI'l-t»ld  Cfmflict  is  on  and  these  two  lighl 


against  the  current  which  is  inevitably  bringing 
them  together. 

Darcy  expresses  himself  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Bennett  girls,  because  of  their  connections,  have 
little  chance  of  marrying  men  of  any  considera- 
tion in  the  world  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  we  find 
this  to  be  Elizabeth's  opinion  of  him, 
"She  liked  him  too  little  to  care  for  his  approbation." 
Yet  when  the  sudden  illness  of  her  sister,  Jane, 
necessitated  their  stay  at  the  Bingley  home  where 
Darcy  was  a  guest,  each  found  the  innate  antag- 
onism giving  way  to  a  curious  interest.  There  in 
the  constant  battle  of  words,  Elizabeth  displays 
to  advantage  her  quickness  of  observation,  her 
keen  judgment,  and  her  imyielding  firnniess. 
l),in  \  l)ri;ins  to  think  himself  in  danger  because 
of  ihc  th.niu  and  simplicil}'  of  the  girl.  Despite 
the  diclates  of  his  family  traditions  and  his  pride, 
he  finds  himself  ]iroi)osing  to  I'dizabeth  ;  but  in 
his  arrogance  and  condt'scension,  lie  arouses  tht 
angry  resenlmcnl  of  tlu'  woman  whom  lie  Ihouglil 
to  Hatter  by  his  oiVei-.  This  is  somewli;il  of  an 
awakening  to  him  and  liie  fust  step  in  his  con 
(|urst  of  self.  ( Iradualiy  his  pride  gives  way  t( 
humility  ;uid  I'dizabcth's  j)rt'judice  to  enlighten 
nu  iit  ,ind  f;iiriicss.  i"'ach  begins  to  realize  th( 
splendid  (|u;dities  of  the  other  and  the  current  ol 
love  begins  to  break  the  barriers  of  el;iss  dislinc 
lion.  This  love  t-ulminales  in  llie  very  happ\ 
marriage  of  I'.lizalx'th  and  Darey,  each  of  vvlion 
in  breaking  away  from  very  demanding  ;md  sell 
ish  family  ties,  might  have  sighed, 

"(iod  H'lvc  ns  (Jiir  relatives,  bn(  lhank  (iod,  we  can 
choose  our  friends," 
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SONNET. 

Josephine  Ryan,  '21. 

QUT  in  the  forest's  dim  and  twilight  green, 
There  sings  a  trouvere  bird  whose  melody 
Floats  over  spire-like  trees  and  magically 
Blends  with  the  passing  winds.    And  all  unseen 
The  minstrel  looks  but  to  where  bright  Selene— 
The  maiden  moon — leans  on  her  casement ;  she 
Whose  misty  tresses  shine  so  goldenly 
That  all  the  woods  are  clothed  in  their  sheen. 

Unselfish  lover!  whose  great  passion  flames 
So  constantly  and  purely,  though  no  sign 

May  tell  him  that  she  hears.    AIi !  well  he  knows 

No  glance  of  hers  is  ever  his.    She  glows 
Intangibly  far,  yet  not  less  fine 

His  minstrelsy — how  many  a  love  he  shames. 

*MY  MAGIC  SLIPPERS. 
M.ARV  Ethel  Holliday,  '20. 

TIS  evening  in  the  land  of  St.  Mary's.  With 
the  dusk  come  memories  of  a  story  told  in 
the  morning  hours  of  a  maiden,  Sella,  who 
lad  in  magic  slippers,  was  borne  to  the  deep-sea 
lome  of  the  water-nymphs,  far  from  her  moun- 
ain  home.  So  much  did  Sella  love  these  people  of 
he  waters,  that  she  treasured  the  slippers  that 
ook  her  to  them  more  than  anything  else.  \'is- 
ble  were  these. magic  slippers  of  hers  and  "white 
IS  the  mid-winter  snow,  and  spangled  o'er  with 
winkling  points  like  stars,"  but  not  so  the  magic 
lippers  that  unseen,  have  mysteriously  brought 
naidens  from  mountain  side  and  plain  of  many 
lations  to  this  convent-happy-land.  Saint  Mary's. 

True  it  is  that  many  pairs  of  invisible  magic 
Uppers  are  yearly  bringing  scores  of  maidens 
rom  summer  vacations  to  new  joys  found  within 
his  convent  garden.  For  Sella's  wanderings  with 
he  water-nymphs  no  happier  than  this  life,  could 
le. 

Of  the  wondrous  journey  hence,  maidens  now 
ay  like  Sella,  "I  felt  my  stei)s  uplwrne  and  bur- 
ied on  almost  as  if,  with  wings.  .\  strange  de- 
iglit  o'ermastered  me...."  until  at  last  I  found 

Suggested  by  Bryant's  poem,  '"Sella". 


myself  in  this  Moosier-convent-college-home. 
"Here  were  mighty  groves — and  between  lay 
what  might  seem  fair  meadows,  softly  colored 
with  orange  and  with  crimson"  in  first  autumnal 
grandeur.  ( )n  the  west  I  saw  the  towers  of  Saint 
Mary's;  on  tlie  l^:ast,  tlie  spires  of  Notre  Dame. 
As  we  ]>assed.  we  saw  "the  dwellers — reverently 
they  jli-^mmI  us  bv." 

".So  \\f  waiKierei]  thnnigli  the  mighty  world" 
of  Xolrc  Daiiie.  "till  at  length  1  wearied  of  its 
wonders,  and  my  heart  began  to  yearn  for  my 
dear  mountain  home.  I  prayed  mv  gentle  guide 
to  lead  n.ie  back  to  the  upper  air.  A  glorious 
realm,"  I  said  "is  this  thou  openest  to  me."  And 
after  a  time  I  returned  like  Sella  to  my  highland 
home. 

Vet,  this  bit  of  Indianaland,  high  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Joseph,  adorned  by  great  varieties  of 
birds,  flowers  and  trees,  is  strangely  beautiful  to 
me  as  I  recall  it,  made  so  by  the  faith,  hope  and 
charity  that  abide  therein.  May  I,  like  Sella, 
when  il  lose  my  magic  slippers,  "pray  to  Him 
whose  hand  touches  the  wounded  heart  and  it  is 
healed."  For  to  Sella  was  given  new  thoughts, 
patience  and  deeper  love  for  those  with  whom 
her  lot  was  henceforth  cast. 

The  hour  is  late.  FUit  e'er  I  dream  of  the 
magic  slippers  of  Sella  my  prayer  will  be  that 
Saint-Mary's-magic-sli])i)ers  be  ever  with  her 
girls,  that  on  their  return  to  the  world,  as  if 
awakening  from  a  dream  of  beauty,  so  may  they 
keep  their  dream  that  they  may  make  the  knowl- 
edge gained  at  Saint  Mary's  minister  to  the 
needs  of  men. 


SPRING'S  HERALDS. 

MAKfiARET  La  Pine,  '23. 

A  FTER  a  winter  of  frost  and  snow. 
What  delight  the  first  rol)ins  bring. 
Even  when  the  cold  winds  blow. 

And  as  the  bright  sun  hangs  low  ; 

We  welcome  these  gay  heralds  of  Spring, 
After  a  winter  of  frost  and  snow. 

Of  coming  joy  they  seem  to  know, 
And  of  Nature's  glory  they  sing. 
Even  when  the  cold  winds  blow. 
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SIR  AL'STIX  FE\  EREL. 
Xkllih  Li-i:  Holt,  '21. 

UXDOl'llTKOLV.  Ricliard  is  the  hern  of 
Cieorgc  Mereditli's  niaster]Mece.  lUit  as 
surely.  Sir  .\usteii  caused  the  plot  entangle- 
ment with  his  fanatic  system  of  education  hy 
which  he  endeavored  to  become  ])ri)vi(lence  for 
his  son.  The  svstem  had  arisen  from  his  im- 
measurable love  for  Richard,  which  had  blinded 
iiim  until  he  believed  this  love  was  perfect  wis- 
dom. Instead,  it  had  become  the  ruling  ])assion 
of  his  life,  and  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his 
embittered  yet  noble  nature,  liccause  of  it.  and 
his  failure,  he  is  jiitiablc :  for  always  his  j^ro- 
found  sincerity  was  u])permost. 

His  story  is  indeed  a  sad  one.  For  a  man  of 
unusually  great  intellect,  and  moral  ])rinciples, 
conscious  of  his  strong  character  and  honor,  is 
intense  in  his  ideals  and  is  the  victim  of  despair 
on  their  shattering.  Sir  Austen  liad  licen  a  true 
lover  and  husband  to  Lady  l'\-\  erel  ;  he  had  Ijcen 
a  perfect  friend  cf  Sandoe.  Their  infidelity  had 
cruslied  every  bright  hope  i>f  his  life,  had  black- 
ened his  bright  view  of  the  world.  To  redeem 
tiic  faith  in  all  human  nature  they  had  destroyed, 
lie  was  willing  to  e.\i)eriment  with  his  onl)-  child. 
Then  his  fatherly  love  blinded  him,  supported  by 
cynical  intellectual  egotism,  it  ])romise(l  to  defy 
the  laws  of  natme  and  to  build,  on  their  con- 
((ncred  |)retcntion>,  a  perfect  man — a  si)ecimen 
of  science.  Sir  .Austen's  stern  system  was  like 
a  spent  swimmer's  dying  gras]);  it  was  his  ft'eble 
fatal  effort  to  reconcile  the  good  and  evil  of  men. 
I'.y  it,  he  revealed  in  himself,  the  existence  of  the 
thing  he  hated    Imman  weakness. 

i-'ven  his  manners  showed  this  haired.  Me 
appeared  austere,  harsh,  unforgiving,  cruel,  se- 
v<Te.  hauKlily,  c\nical,  egotistic,  dead  to  every 
warmth  of  human  love,  cNccpl  toward  his  son. 
I'm,  at  first,  these  manners  were  ;i  sham  the 
nnrscniaiil  saw  h'un  cry  over  (he  cradle  of  his 
(U-MTli-r|  chlM.  I^iler,  ihev  covered  his  open, 
nohir  soul  with  strained,  unnalm\'il  rigidiu.  Il.ul 
he  lu-en  the  living  stone  he  wished  to  be,  and  be 
lieved  liitnscif,  he  would  not  have  given  his  con 
Mnu  f  lo  La<ly  lilaiulish.  It  was  his  keen  man's 
nature  that  s\n>ki-  his  need  of  friendshi]).  Tiiie. 
shv  wMoin  iiidiicncrd  him  lurause  his  arlilii  ial 
worship  of  wisdom  had  driv«-n  rcasfiii  ;iway. 


Wisdom  was  the  order  of  the  world  to  him — 
not  the  wisdcjm  f)f  the  simple  and  hapjjy,  but  the 
wisdom  of  cold  disdainful  intellectualism.  He 
said,  "There  is  for  the  mind  but  one  grasp  of 
hap])iness  ;  from  that  u])])ermost  ])innacle  of  wis- 
dom, whence  we  see  that  this  wtjrld  is  well  de- 
signed." 

Sir  .\usten  was  not.  however,  satisfied  with 
seeing  the  good  design  tlirough  the  eyes  of  wis- 
ilom  ;  b_\-  it,  he  wished  to  better  that  design, 
regardless  of  his  means,  his  human  material— 
his  own  son. 

1  lis  sincerity  was  often  tested.  Always  it  was 
|)urc.  To  kill  his  own  son  was  indeed  a  "painful 
imjiosition."  I'.ut  Sir  Austen  did  little  less  when 
he  forced  Richard  to  burn  his  poems.  However, 
the  baronet  seemed  insensible  to  the  pain  the 
commanrl  struck  to  himself.  His  mask  \va^ 
moulding  him.  His  was  a  Spartan  tenacitv,  and 
it  proved  efifective. 

His  determination  to  chose  Richard's  bride  i- 
the  culmination  of  his  supreme  protecting  love 
Recalling  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  he  longed  ti 
shield  his  son  from  the  dangers  of  that  living; 
cancer  whose  bitterness  kept  his  torn  heart  evei 
lileeding.  A  father's  love  struggled  to  reach  be- 
yond human  boundaries;  with  pathetic  meanin,;: 
he  justified  his  action.  "It  is  wdien  you  know 
(  women  )  that  life  is  either  a  mockery  to  you,  or 
as  some  find  it.  a  gift  of  blessedness.  They  an 
our  ordeal.  Love  of  any  human  object  is  the 
soul's  ordeal;  and  tlie\'  are  otu's,  lo\-ing  them  oi 
nol."  'I'o  guide  bis  son  oxer  llic  \<<c\<y  paths  ol 
trial  was  Sir  Austen's  moluc,  and  he  saw  noth 
ing  but  Kich.ard's  ha])|)iness  canipared  to  his  owi 
misery. 

When  deceit  and  stubborn  ungratitude  were 
the  oidv  reward  for  bis  love,  immoderate,  erring 
thougii  it  w.as,  .Sir  ,\usten's  linal  ho|)es  wen 
ciMished.  After  he  h;id  forgiven  Richard,  atK 
h;id  fMunil  Luc\'  lo  be  a  bride  worthy  of  his  owr 
choosing,  he  foinid  jo\'  in  Ibe  weaving  logethc 
of  his  life's  ])roki'n  threads  his  f.aith  and  ideals 
his  hopes  ;md  lo\'es. 

Suddeid)'  the  .awful  result  of  tlie  duel  ihrev 
awa\  an\  chance  of  iiis  happiness.  It  was  thei 
lb;m  .Sir  /\nslen's  nature,  long  ni.asked.  vva 
heedless  lo  llie  Voice  (d"  hum.au  sym|)alhy.  Ih 
saciiliced  1  .uc\'  lo  save  his  son,  lie  s;ive(l  Kicli 
.•iril's  bod\  .  bnl  Ins  soid  died  with  I  .ucy. 

Sir  Anslen  faded.    I  le  loved  his  son  loo  much 
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WHAT  WOULD  YOU  GIVE  TO  BE  YOUNG? 

CaTHKKIMC  KlCNNEDY,  23. 

W/HAT  would         <_;i\('  ti)  he  youns  ;i!i;iin, 
A  sonji  (in  Ncuir  lipv  L;aily  stiiilinf>, 
To  lie  always  a  yoiitli  in  this  world  of  mc-n  ? 

The  joys  of  childhood  have  ever  heen  What  other  ^ift  could  yon  wish  for  then, 

The  happiest  life  conld  he  bringing—  Than  to  ihiidhood  always  dinging 

What  would  you  give  to  he  young  again?  To  he  always  a  youth  in  this  world  of  men? 

Just  picture  yourself  a  lad  of  ten, 

Xo  sorrows  hitter  nor  stinging — 
What  would  you  give  to  be  young  again? 


BEHIND  CLOSED  DOORS. 
(in  the  manner  of  poe) 


RosELLA  Kramer,  '22. 


^HAT  was  a  peculiar  reference  you  made 
at  the  club  last  night.  Wainright." 
■"Peculiar  reference?    Oh — you  mean  the 
one  about  the  house  down  on  Seventh  ?" 

"Yes,  that's  it.  Tell  me  about  it.  Bring  your 
chair  nearer  to  the  fire.   Ugh !  It's  a  cold  night !" 

Wainright  complied.  "Well,  it's  this  way,"  he 
began,  then  stopped  abruptly.  He  gazed  out  of 
the  window  as  if  einbarrassed.  "You  see, 
McLaughlin,  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  tell  you  all — 
anyway,  perhaps  it's  only  guesswork  on  my  part ; 
jjerhaps  a  little  too  much  of  my  imagination— 
that's  happened  before.  But  about  this  house  on 
Seventh — " 

■  Yes,  the  house?"'  offered  McLaughlin. 
"Have  you  ever  been  aware  of  an  odd,  un- 
canny feeling  whenever  you  passed  it,  and  still 
in  spite  of  that  you  had  to  keep  your  eyes  riveted 
upon  it?"  asked  Wainright. 

McLaughlin  chuckled,  "Why  no,  man.  I'm  not 
superstitious,  but  il'll  admit  that  I  have  always 
given  the  house  more  than  a  passing  glance.  It's 
that  queer  looking  thing  with  the  gray  blinds  and 
the  imposing  brown  pillars,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  that's  it,  so  you  have  had  that  uncanny 
feeling  after  all  or  you  would  not  have  guessed 
what  house  I  meant.  Eor  a  long  time  that  house 
had  been  slumbering  in  my  subconscious  mind, 
McLaughlin,  and  I  always  put  it  off  with  a  shrug 
when  it  transgressed  its  bounds,  but  the  idea 
finally  grew  so  vivid  that  I  could  not  keep  il  out 
of  my  mind — even  for  a  limited  time.  Strange, 
isn't  it?" 

Wainright  looked  again  at  the  window.  "Is 
that  the  wind?"  he  asked. 


"What?" 

"Never  mind,"  said  Wainright. 
McLaughlin  laughed  nervousl>'.    "What  about 
the  house — haunted  ?" 
"No,  worse." 

"Did  you  ever  investigate?"  asked  McLaugh- 
lin. 

"No  and  yes,"  answered  Wainright.  "I  must 
confess  than  I  was  more  than  interested  in  that 
house,  but  I  had  no  intention  of  visiting  its  in- 
mates. In  spite  of  that,  I  think  'I  was  driven 
there.  I  was  inside,  in  the  very  room."  He 
shuddered. 

"In  the  very  room  ?" 

Wainright  did  not  hear  the  question.  He 
stared  into  tiie  blazing  wood  fire;  then  shaded 
his  eyes,  as  if  trying  to  remove  the  unpleasant 
picture  which  the  remembrance  of  the  room 
called  uj).  "( )ne  evening,"  he  continued,  "I  left 
my  offices  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Some 
strange  information  had  by  some  inadvertance 
come  to  my  notice  that  day  and  my  thoughts  had 
been  running  riot  sinte  morning.  When  I  left 
tlie  office,  1  am  sure  1  must  not  have  been  think- 
ing clearlx .  At  an\  rate,  I  found  myself  walking 
towards  .Sc'\  t-ntli  and  still  more  strange,  I  stoj^ped 
involiintarilv  hefcire  the  li(Uise— -lost  in  tlioiiglit. 
W  lu-n  I  looked  up  and  saw  tlie  great  brown  pil- 
lars, like  giants,  staring  defiantly,  almost  chal- 
leiigingly  at  me,  impelled  by  some  unfore- 
seen force,  1  botnided  up  the  walk,  and  knocked 
vehemeiUly  on  the  big  brass  plate  on  the  door. 
1  remember  now  that  there  was  a  skull  engraven 
on  llie  plate,  but  that  did  not  impress  me  then. 
My  first  impression  after  hearing  the  dull  rever- 
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beration  of  my  knocking  on  tlie  oaken  beams  of 
the  door,  was  to  turn  back,  but  I  thought  better 
of  it  and  waited.  No  one  came  to  the  door.  Af- 
ter about  three  minutes,  the  door  slowly  opened, 
but  there  was  no  one  there.  I  entered  and  a  gust 
of  wind  clesed  the  door  behind  me.  I  foimd 
myself  in  a  darkened  hall,  without  windows,  and 
with  but  one  outlet.  A  dim  light  strcamcl  from 
this,  and  threw  fantastic  shadows  over  the  dark 
draperies  that  clung  to  the  walls.  l>Aer\tliing 
was  dismally  (juict.  I  could  nut  hear  my  foot- 
steps as  the  floor  was  richly  cari)ete<l,  ami  I  tried 
to  suppress  my  labored  breathing.  V.vvn  tlien, 
I  was  going  to  turn  back,  1  had  no  business  there 
in  the  first  i)lace,  when  I  heard  a  half  sigh,  a  half 
cry  coming  from  the  room  beyond.  I  crejU  for- 
ward cautiously  toward  the  light.  When  f  came 
to  the  end  of  the  hall,  to  the  left — ah  !  T  never 
hope  to  see  such  a  room  again.  It  was  gi-.a^^tly. 
weird!  .A  great  red  lamp  hung  from  the  coiling, 
an<l  the  walls,  they  were  red — red!  The  windows 
were  high  and  narrow,  and  drajjed  in  1)lack.  The 
room  was  cluttered  with  swords  and  grotescjue 
statuary  of  every  description.  ;\  gie;it 
picture  of  a  skeleton  Innig  on  the  wall  o])- 
posite  me.  and  the  glaring,  unseeing  eyes,  haunt 
me  yet.  There  was  no  furniture,  but  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  r(K)m  stood  a  coffin.  The  lid  was  turn- 
ed back,  and  leaning  over  the  coffin  w.as  the  fig- 
ure of  a  man.  bent,  emaciated,  hideous!  lie  was 
not  aware  of  my  presence,  if  he  had  looked  n]:i 
he  would  not  liave  seen  me,  for  1  h.id  concealed 
myself  beliind  an  arras.  ihe  strange  sighs  I 
tliouglit  1  had  heard  were  merely  the  fan.it ic 
muttering>  tlie  old  man  was  engaged  in.  lie 
gloated  over  tlie  contents  of  the  col'fin.     I  shnil- 


dered,  I  could  not  move.  I  was  riveted  to  the 
spot.  After  some  time  the  man  looked  up.  The 
red  light  did  not  enhance  his  contorted,  ghastly 
features.  He  walked  to  the  door  opposite  the 
one  by  which  I  had  entered,  pulled  aside  the 
hangings  and  called,  'Xesta'  in  a  hollow  voice. 
.\  minute  later  a  young  girl,  ])ale,  frightened,  ap- 
l>eared  at  the  doorway. 

"  'Kneel  there,'  muttered  the  man,  ])()inting  to 
the  cof¥in. 

"'Please,  please,  do  not  ask  me  to  see  that 
again  !'  j^leaded  the  girl.  'Ah,  why  will  you  al- 
ways remind  me  of  death?  It  is  terrible!  I  will 
not,  I  will  not  look !' 

"The  old  man's  eyes  glowered.  'Nesta,'  he 
cried,  'do  you  not  know  that  I  do  not  want  your 
life  to  be  wasted  as  mine !  Ah,  youth,  that  knows 
not  life!  You  shall  know  what  death  means.  I 
tell  you  that  life  means  cleath,  let  life  and  the 
world  blight  your  young  life  and  death  claims 
you.  To  avoid  death  is  to  know  death.  Will  you 
listen,  will  you  listen?'    He  clenched  his  teeth. 

"She  shuddered.  'Rut  why  deny  me,  then, 
companionshi]:i,  sunshine,  flowers.  (Jnce  only  I 
saw  a  flower,  held  it.  caressed  it.  and  you,  you,—  ' 
she  stam])ed  her  little  foot. 

"'Hush,  child,  no  more  of  this.'  He  dragged 
the  girl  to  the  coffin.  'That  is  what  death  makes 
of  you,  a  living  death,'  he  cried,  i)ointing  to  the 
coffin.  I  rusliecl  out  and  caught  the  fainting 
girl.  When  I  looked  u]),  the  old  man  had  disap- 
])eared.    1  have  never  seen  him  since." 

"What  was  in  the  coffin?"  whisi)ered  Mc- 
I  .aughhn. 

"That  I  cannot  say."  said  Wainright,  as  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 


Qi:i-:i'.N  SPRING. 

I  OKI'  N  l  lA  Cl  AliKI',  '22. 


'  'po.MI'  and  play," 

^  S.-iii!  tlic  wind  one  day, 


And  Ihr  lilllc  .ronis  smiled. 
■■•111.'  sn,,w  has  fled, 
'1  11.  wind  ii;,s  si.c.l. 

And  tile  air  is  snft  and  vdld. 

"I'or  SpriiiK  is  iic.ii  Tlie  cmcns  i.inic 

And  lii<ls  yon  lic.ir  Willi  ils  iiiiccidy  d:niic, 

'I  lir  vtlliiliiollH  In  luT  ciilirt.  I  111    I' Inn  dc  Lis  of  stale. 

Thi-n  h.-islc  away  And  .dl  i\u-  llowcrs 

Atul  <lrp>i»  11(1  K.ty.  AimI  liiid    in  liiihcrs, 

llrr  rrlKfi  i<,  vrry  nliort."  And  iIk  iDiirl  was  rare  and  nicat. 
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Till-:  SPOILKI)  DARLING. 
Bkatrick  Ki;a,  '21. 


s 


FOILED  .\pril.  Lady  Springtime's  darling  child. 
One  day  w  as  very  cross,  and  crying  too. 

Her  face  was  clouded,  and  in  vain  the  sun 
Jr.st  smiled  and  smiled  to  dry  her  eyes  of  hlue. 


Tht-n  Ol.l  Dame  \alnrr,  \|„  il' 
falU-d  sniiliim   Mastinu-  h.„n 

Ti)  liU  luT  sistci  V  hands  with  1 
And  llicn  the  child  forgot  lu 


.mandma  wise, 
uuoiil;  her  flowers 
issoms  Ray— 
tear-made  showers. 


A  TAIME  HUSBAND. 


JosEPHiNi-:  Ryan,  21. 
0;\rER.  Prince  of  Liars,  and  (to  the  Greek 


I  I  stiitlent)  most  accursed  of  men,  classified  re- 
latives something  like  tliis  :  "Mother,  father, 
brothers,  sisters,  tender  children  and  the  heloved 
connections  by  marriage."  W'itli  regard  to  this 
last  division  it  may  he  remarked  that  the  in-laws, 
like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us,  hut  none 
of  the  species  is  so  persistently  and  uninterniit- 
tently  present  as  the  Tame  Ilusliand.  'i'his  spe- 
cies has  two  principal  differentia,  hushaiids  tame 
by  compulsion  and  husbands  tame  by  clioice. 
Under  this  last  heading  I  would  jilace  Mr,  llen- 
net,  whose  character  Miss  Austen  delineates  in 
one  of  those  deft,  terse  strokes  of  description 
that  make  for  the  high  polish  and  Ijrilliancy  of 
her  work.  "Mr.  Tlennet,"  she  says,  "was  so  odd 
a  mixture  of  quick  parts,  sarcastic  humor,  re- 
serve and  caprice,  that  the  ex])crience  of  three- 
and-twenty  years  had  been  insufficient  to  make 
his  wife  understand  his  character." 

.\  most  unique  character,  he  holds  hi^  ov.n 
under  most  trying  circumstances.  .\  le^s  uti- 
usual  man  married  to  a  woman  like  Mrs.  I'.ennet, 
"of  mean  understanding,  little  information,  and 
uncertain  temper"  would  have  been  likely  to  de- 
velop into  a  nonentity,  a  "Mrs.  Rennet's  hus- 
band" sort  of  a  man — in  other  words,  a  husband 
tame  by  compulsion.  Or  were  he  of  more  mili- 
tant temper  he  would  become  ovcrljearing  iti  the 
extreme  in  his  attempt  to  maititain  his  jiositioti 
as  head  of  the  house — an  »;;-tamed  husband  in 
short.  Neither  of  these  fates  l)efell  .Mr.  llentiet, 
with  his  ready  wit  and  keen  intellectual  i)owers, 
his  verbal  duels  with  his  wife  always  (  tided  with 
victory  on  his  side,  although  he  never  claitned 
his  palm  but  let  the  trophies  and  the  glory  to  her 
— he  was  a  typical  husband,  tame  by  clioice. 
When  his  quickness  of  thought  and  speech  too 
completely  outstripped  her  she  was  forced  to  fall 
back  on  appeals  for  sympathy,  declaring  that  her 


husl)and  Iiad  no  coti-^iderat  ion  for  her  nerves.  Tti 
the  lace  of  sitcli  a  learful  coinj)laint  mail)-  a  man 
would  lia\  c  met  his  W  attTloo  and  retired,  leaving 
the  held  to  his  ail\ers;u-y  ;  not  so  Mr.  I'.ennet. 
lie  met  his  irate  spon-i^'s  reproach  with  the  calm 
denial,  "^'ou  iiiislake  me  iii\'  dear.  I  ha\i'  a 
high  respect  for  \dur  nerves.  Thev  ;ire  niv  old 
friends;  'I  have  heard  you  mention  them  with 
consideration  these  t\\eiit\'  \cars  at  least." 

.Volhiiig  delii^htcd  Mr.  I'.ciinet  so  much  as  to 
he  in  a  position  id  -alisfy  the  curiositv  of  his 
wife  and  daughters  on  aii\  ])oiiit — and  to  refuse 
to  give  any  information  whatsoever,  at  the  same 
time  niaintaiiiiiig  a  hook  and  car])et -clippers  atti- 
tude of  com|)lete  subjection  to  the  ft'Piinine  np- 
braidings  of  his  wife.  In  tlu'  case  of  .Mr.  Ilingh-- 
ton  whom  Mr.  Hennet  called  without  delaN', 
although  assuring  his  wife  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  so,  In-  spent  an  entire  evening  (Uu-- 
ing  wdiich  Mrs.  Hemiet  and  her  five  daughters  he- 
sieged  him  for  information  about  the  newcomer, 
thev  attacK'ed  him  in  \-arioiis  ways,  with  bare- 
faced (|uestions,  ingenious  suppositions,  and  dis- 
tant suriiiiscs  ;  \  et  under  this  barrage  of  (|ues- 
tiotiiiig  he  remained  so  incommiuiicatix'e  that 
tlie\'  did  not  even  obtain  a  satisfactory  descri]v 
tion  of  the  gentleman  in  ((uestion  and  were 
obliged  to  accept  second  hand  intelligence  from  a 
neighbor.  The  mantle  of  reserve  which  he  pos- 
sessed he  used  as  a  i)rotection  behind  whicli  he 
retired  at  certain  times,  adding  much  to  liis  be- 
hind-the-throne  power  as  the  real,  though  not 
nominal  head  of  the  faniilw 

lie  was  a  man  of  tran(|uil  emotions,  yet  his 
affection  for  I'dizahetli  was  (K'ept'r  lliaii  all  his 
wife's  demonstrative  mi;theriiig  of  tlic  others. 
Technically,  Mr.  I'.ennet  is  rather  important  to 
the  i)lot  of  "I'ride  and  Prejudice",  \ct  there  are 
few  of  the  otlier  characters,  if  indeed  there  are 
an\-  whom  I  fin<I  more  interesting  than  .\ir,  lien- 
net,  a  tame  husband. 
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ELFLAXD  FAIRIES. 
Hfi.kn  Hou.mAV.  '22. 

N;)T  in  all  the  world  could  be  found  a  s])ot 
one  half  so  beautiful  as  Elfland.  No  king's 
palace  could  compare  with  it  in  grandeur, 
no  rare  and  beautiful  gems  in  beauty,  and  no 
ether  fairy  land  in  jierfection.  No  day  else- 
where was  so  bright,  while  niglit  was  miknown  to 
the  people  of  F.lfland.  Tliis  wondrous  fairy  land 
resembled  no  ])lace  known  to  human  eyes,  of  such 
enchantment  was  it.  Instead  of  bricks  and  stones 
the  tiny  houses  were  made  of  rich  g^ems  with 
roofs  of  gold.  The  windows  of  these  houses 
were  of  sparkling  crystal.  Only  the  most  grace- 
ful and  dainty  flowers  grew  in  tlie  yards  and 
they  bloomed  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The  sun, 
coming  through  the  many  jewels,  made  a  peculiar- 
ly beautiful  colored  light  which  changed  at  the 
different  hours  of  the  day. 

But  beautiful  as  was  the  fairy  country,  sad- 
ness had  come  into  the  hearts  of  its  people  mitil 
they  scarcely  ever  smiled,  and  they  never  more 
went  about  in  the  merry  bands  making  joy  for 
the  unfortunate  liuman  beings  nearby  who  lived 
in  ordinary  houses  and  did  ordinary  things.  In- 
deed, for  so  long  had  they  been  sorrowful  that 
the  sun  had  grown  less  brilliant  and  their  crystal 
houses  were  darkened.  This  was  all  becanse  liie 
lovely  fairy.  Sarilla,  who  alone  went  out  into  the 
nearby  world  bringing  back  with  her  the  good 
folk  lo  become  fairies  in  the  Elfland  kingdom, 
had  been  maliciously  kidnap])ed.  No  more  would 
the  fairy  folk  laugh  until  Sarilla  shoulil  be  re- 
turned. Ximo.  once  an  I"2]fland  fairy  himst  lf  l)ul 
long  ago  banished  from  the  kingdom,  h:i(l  taken 
her.  N'o  one  but  Sarilla.  with  lier  magic  wand, 
cf»uM  bring  the  goo<l  folk  from  the  country  side 
into  the  fairy  kingrjoni.  so  for  more  tiian  a  hun- 
dred l'".lllaiid  years  the  fairies  had  h.id  no  new 
comers  to  welcr>me  into  their  land. 

Tired  of  wailing  for  his  messengers  to  conic 
with  word  of  Sarilla  and  fearing  lest  she  be  in 
great  danger  King  Meene-Mo  himself  set  out  to 
lind  her.  l-"ollowiiig  hinj  were  his  bravest  fairy 
knights.  Each  lin\  h.lfman  warrior  vowed  nevci 
lo  reliirn  lo  k.llland  nnlil  his  search  should  l)c 
siuressfiil. 

l-or  many  years  aufl  ihrough  every  land  tin  - 
fairy  band  traveled  in  vain.  All  of  the  time  tin 
fairu-y  in  l  lflaiid  w<  re  lw(oniin(_'  more  and  nion 


sorrowful.  They  had  not  the  wand  to  bring  new 
fairies  to  them  and  were  very  discontented.  Nev- 
ermore did  they  try  to  cheer  the  people  around 
them.  While  the  fairies  were  thus  unhappy  Elf- 
land lost  all  of  its  former  beauty,  changing  grad- 
ually into  a  cold  and  gloomy  city  with  nothing  to 
please  or  satisfy  its  dwellers.  Still  Sarilla  could 
not  be  found.  While  King  Meene-Mo  searched 
for  her  all  of  his  band  had  grown  old  ;  they  were 
homeless  wanderers  hoping  always,  though,  that 
sometime  they  would  find  Sarilla. 

One  day  as  they  were  approaching  a  fairy  land 
neighboring  Elfland  they  saw  the  inhabitants  run 
forth  from  their  homes,  terrified,  going  in  every 
direction.  King  Meene-Mo  hastened  to  ride  into 
the  city  to  save  his  friends  from  whatever  enemy 
was  threatening  them.  And  whom  should  he  meet 
there  but  the  treacherous  Nimo  that  had  taken 
Sarilla.  Nimo  fled  but  left  a  note  agreeing  to 
return  Sarilla  to  her  king  but  refusing  to  give  up 
the  magic  wand. 

The  very  next  morning  Sarilla,  old  by  this 
time  and  no  longer  beautiful,  was  given  to  King 
Meene-Mo.  As  they  were  leaving  the  city  to  re- 
turn home,  behold  their  own  magic  wand  floated 
through  the  air  to  them  and  passed  them.  They 
looked  at  each  other  and  lo,  every  fairy  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  when  he  started  out  on  his 
search,  and  Sarilla  had  regained  all  of  her  beauty. 
Wlien  they  neared  their  own  Elfland  the  wand  re- 
turned to  them  and  rested  in  Sarilla's  hand. 
Their  city  they  found  unchanged,  just  as  they  had 
left  it.  Then  by  a  magic  voice  they  heard  that 
Nimo  had  been  slain  just  after  they  had  started 
home  and  thus  the  wand  had  come  to  them.  And 
by  magic  tiiat  1  cannot  explain  the  fairies  forgot 
the  sorrow  that  tliev  had  known  and  lived  happily 
forever  after,  hcl|)ing  ihe  people  around  them 
and  loving  each  other. 

AUNT  MANDY. 

L.  n. 

kiiKl  (lid  aunlic's  l)hK-k  ami  stout, 
\mi|  li.is  IliK  eyes  that  (lance  about. 

I  1(1  111! Hit!)  won't  dose,  heeaiisc,  yon  see, 

I I  always  wears  a  smile  for  nie. 
Ilcr  words  arc  sweet,  just  like  her  smile 
'( ■(•[•I  when  she  scolds  her  honey  chile. 

tier  .'ipron,  while  and  blue  in  s(|nares, 
I'lotecis  me  from  the  urowlinK  bears, 
I  li.il  hiilc  at  nielli  in  our  bi^  h.ill  - 
rii.  irs  wlicn  I  lil<e  lirr  best  ..f  all. 
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ADS  AND  ADVERTISERS. 
p-RANCES  Kennedy,  '22. 


iiC^  .W,  kid,  what  are  you  doing-  around  here 
J  so  early?     Papers  don't  come  out  from 
the  pre.ss-rooni  until  nearly  four  o'clock. 
Haven't  decided  to  quit  carrying-  papers  an>i  be 
an  advertiser,  have  you  ?" 

■■(),  no,  mister.    Didii't  have  nothin'  t'lse  to  do 
so  just  thought  I'd  con-ie  uj)  here  where  it'>  warm 
— it's  rainin'  outside." 
"O,  it's  warm  enough — " 

"Say,  you  asked  me,  did  I  want  to  be  an  adver- 
tiser.   What  is  one?" 

"Well,  he's  the  person  who  gets  any  thing  lost, 
strayed  or  stolen,  for  people  ;  anything  from  pet 
cats  to  autoi-nobiles.    Don't  understand,  eh?" 

"Xot  yet.  mister." 

"Well,  now  listen  ;  it's  just  like  this.  Somebody 
loses  his  purse  or  hat,  calls  me  up  on  the  phone, 
sends  me  about  two  dollars,  and  then  I  write  hin-i 
a  little  piece  in  the  evening  paper." 

"Ves,  mister!  I  see!  — and  does  he  get  the 
things?  I  mean  the  person  that  gives  you  the 
two  dollars?" 

"AVell,  don't  ask  me.  I  never  bother  about 
that — I've  trouble  enough  getting  the  page  ready 
for  the  paper.  Just  now  I  have  some  en-ipty 
spaces  and  old  man  Grimes  is  so  stingy  about 
his  tw-o  dollars'  worth  that  I  wouldn't  give  him 
the  extra  space  to  save  all  this  trouble.  Gee, 
kid—" 

"Mister — can  you  advertise  for  people?" 

"Sure,  I  suppose  so.    I  wrote  one  once  for  a 
woman  whose  baby  was  kidnapped.  Why?" 
-  "I  was  thinkin' — you  know,  maybe  I  could  find 
my  folks." 

"Your  folks — " 


"^'es.  \'ou  see — well,  I  always  lived  with  Uncle 
Jim  till  he  died,  and  he  told  me  about  my  Uncles 
and  Aunts,  but  1  was  just  a  little  kid.  T.ver 
^incc,  I'etr  and  I  have  wondered.  Pete — he 
reads  bonks- -an  he's  got  an  nld  i'ible  up  there; 
and  it  says  blind  ])eo])le  saw,  and  the  hungry  got 
food — and  just  everything  hajipened  in  that 
P>ible.  Pete's  always  prayin',  but  you  know  I'd 
rather — well,  a — could  you  s'pose  you  could  ad- 
vertise about  me  ?" 

"Holy  smoke!  What  next?  Never  thought. 
Say,  kid — I'n-i  for  you.  Listen,  how  about  a  nice 
little  ad—" 

"  "Does  any  body  know  anything  about' — what's 
your  name,  kid,  and  address?" 
"Fine — here,  all  ready^ 

'Does  anybody  know  anything  about  me?  If 
so,  please  send  it  to  the  Tribune — James  Wilbur 
West.' 

"Great  stuff,  James  Wilbur  West!  When  yon 
and  Pete  find  your  million  dollar  uncle,  d<ju't  neg- 
lect yours  truly." 

"Thanks,  mister.    Gee,  if  it  would  only  work 

just  like  the  Bible." 

*    *    *  * 

Two  weeks  later  it  did  "work" ;  for  James 
Wilbur  West,  with  his  cousin  F'ete  rushed  intothe 
dirty,  crowded  advertising  room  of  the  Tribune 
and,  upon  seeing  his  benefactor,  cried  : 

"Say,  mister — it  happened  like  the  Bible!  My 
uncle  came  this  niorning  and  now  I  don't  have  to 
carry  papers  anv  more — and  Pete  can  read  loads 
of  books.  We're  going  to  live  with  hin-i  and,  (  )h, 
no!  We  ain't  forgetting  you.  I'ncle  says  for 
this  one  'ad'  you'll  see  a  big  reward.  Gee, 
mister — ain't  advertisers  wonderful?" 


SPRING  ON  THE  TURNPIKE. 

Ann  Nkrtnev,  '23. 

CPRING  on  "The  Turnpike  Road,"  my  dear, 
^    Was  always  the  hest  of  any  place; 
T  wonder  if  it's  the  same  this  year. 

Oh,  the  days  are  many  and  some  so  drear.  Hut  I  know  since  she's  L<one  away  from  here. 

Since  I  and  your  mother  in  girlish  grace.  She,  ton,  will  think  of  "Turnpike  Place", 

Saw  Spring  on  "The  Turnpike  Road",  my  dear.         And  w<jnder  if  Spring's  the  same  this  year. 
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SPRING  FEVER. 

Of  all  kinds  of  fever,  contagious  or  non-con- 
tagious, only  sightly  serious  or  serious  to  tlie  nlh 
degree,  not  one  is  so  well  known  or  so  much 
talked  of  as  tlie  one  called  spring  fever. 

The  disease  alTecls  the  victims  in  various  ways. 
Fastening  its  lioM  on  the  school  hoy  or  girl,  the 
sufferer  sometimes— or  in  fact  (|nite  often— finds 
it  well  nigli  imi)ossil)le  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
play  what  in  tlie  (lisci])liuary  technique  of  the 
school  is  known  as  "hookey",  and  thus  gets  away 
from  work. 

This  same  fever,  which  h;is  such  a  disastr(nis 
cft'ect  on  the  school  boy  or  girl,  fastens  its  gri|) 
in  the  spring  on  nearly  every  woman.  In  her 
ca^e  it  is  known  as  the  spring  cleaning  fever. 
The  first  warm  days  of  spring  cause  it  to  hreak 
<jiit  and  almost  uver  night  it  grows  and  spreads 
tr)  every  wr)man  in  the  vicinit\.  The  ones  .affect- 
ed are  governed  hy  an  almost  uncontrollahle  de- 
sire to  gel  to  work  at  honsedeaning.  'I  hc  fever 
rages  so  fiercely  that  no  matter  how  scru])ulous 
a  woman  may  have  heen  on  the  subject  of  clean- 
ing all  during  the  winter  months,  still  she  cannot 
he  satisfied  until  she  o|)ens  the  whole  hnu-c  to 
the  spring  air  and  sunshine  and  starts  in  with 
a  vengeance  with  soap,  hrush,  ;ind  scouring  pow- 
ders, l)r<K)m  :md  vacuum,  from  one  end  of  it  li 
the  other. 

This  fever  f»r  s|)irit  which  rages  so  fiercely 
among  the  houie-niakers  <»f  the  coniUry  is  not 
excludefl  from  the  college  campus.  I'vcn  the 
college  girl  raldn-s  it  and  il  is  with  dirfi(  idly  ih.il 
-»lu-  saves  herself  from  falling  inl(»  tiie  sin  of  (  nl 

tMU'  <l;iv-»-    III  order   to  olie\    iIk    i;i1I   |.,  I.  mi  out 


ever\lhing  from  her  room  from  the  farthest  ccjr- 
ner  of  the  clothes  press,  which  will  i)ersist  in  pil- 
ing u]^  with  the  things  laid  up  carefully,  in  case 
of  a  possible  necessity  sometime  in  the  distant 
future,  to  the  very  door  of  the  room. 

After  the  work  is  done  the  fever  cools  off  and 
dies  out.  leaving  the  world  a  much  more  whole- 
some and  livable  place.  So  from  the  good  effects 
it  acconi])lishes,  we  can  be  glad  that  spring  fever 
rages  every  year. 


A  QUESTION  OF  HONOR. 

What  is  it  that  aids  the  ])rogress  of  a  school, 
advances  its  interest,  raises,  its  standard  gener- 
ally and  implants  in  the  hearts  of  its  students 
noble  sentiments  of  ideal  manhood  and  woman- 
hood ?  Can  we  not  answer  the  question  by  a 
single  word,  "llonor",  the  keynote  of  character? 

The  responsibility  of  sustaining  the  honor  of 
a  school  rests  upon  the  students  themselves,  and 
severest  censure  is  due  the  betrayer  of  such  a 
trust.  Hut  before  the  honor  of  a  school  or  col- 
lege can  be  upheld,  there  must  be  a  preparatory 
stej)  that  relates  individually  to  every  student — ■ 
the  honor  owed  to  one's  self  .and  the  honor  due 
to  lellow  students.  To  be  honorable  in  oneself, 
the  student  shoidd  be  governed  by  certain  princi- 
])les  of  straight  forwardness,  truthfulness  and  an 
innate  sense  of  refinement  which  refuses  to  stoop 
to  auvthing  which  savors  in  the  slightest  of  the 
coarse.  Attachment  to  these  principles  should  be 
sucli  that  not  even  the  lies  of  friendshi])  could 
cause  tlu'Ui  to  be  forsakm. 

A  woDiau  thus  houor;i])le  in  herself  must,  as  a 
cousei|uence  jireserve  this  same  attitude  in  her 
relations  with  lu'r  classni.ales. 

Imporl.ant  as  is  the  idea  of  honor  to  the  stu- 
dent during  college  days,  there  is  even  a  greater 
responsibility  resting  on  her  afli'r  she  has  left 
school.  It  is  the  nu'U  and  women  who  go  forth 
fioiu  a  scliitol  that  make  it  live  and  grow;  it  is 
their  rei-ord  in  the  world,  their  e\am|)le  that 
retlccts  honor  or  dishonor  on  their  AInta  Mater. 
Therefore,  il  is  tlu'  sacred  duty  of  every  student 
to  (idli\;ite  the  highest  .-lud  best  of  uniid  and 
lic.irl  while  at  college,  and  to  go  forth  with  a 
linn  delei  nnn.il  ion  never  |o  do  ;mylliing  that 
(iMild  bring  dishonor  ujion  thai  school. 
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ARGUMEXT-A  TRAINING. 

(TO  THK  FKliSHMEN) 

Arlo  Bates  says:  "■Civilization  ditYcrs  fnmi  l^ar- 
barism  chiefly  in  that  the  strife  has  l)eci>nu'  in- 
tellectual instead  ot  physical:  and  intetlectnal 
conflict  is  but  aiuHher  name  for  argnment."  Then 
he  adds,  "he  is  merely  a  'nnish  of  concession'  w  ho 
never  attempts  to  bring  another  to  his  way  of 
thinking.  Indeed,  he  who  docs  not  cndea\i>r  to 
make  others  think  as  he  thinks,  may  he  snspcctcd 
of  never  thinking  at  all."  Xo  one  doubts  that 
argumentative  work  is  useful  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  discern  its  aiiplication  to  everyday  life. 
W'e  are  constantly  u^ing  argument  in  one  of  a 
thousand  different  ways.  It  may  be  in  convinc- 
ing another  of  our  innocence  :  it  ma\-  be  in  de- 
fense of  a  friend,  or  again  in  urging  a  particular 
permission:  in  one  way  or  another,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  we  are  ever  trying  to  i)ersuatle. 
Whenever  we  have  a  reason  for  a  fact  we 
assume,  we  have  an  argument  in  little. 

Argument  is  a  splendid  training.  It  teache> 
one  to  be  logically  accurate,  and  to  exjiress  one- 
self forcefully.  To  be  successful  in  argument, 
one  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is 
to  be  proved,  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  value 
and  force  of  words  and  a  keen  insight  into  human 
nature.  Argument  might  sjxiil  a  (Hsposition  or 
tend  to  make  one  arrogant  in  speech,  but  its  ben- 
efits far  out-balance  its  evils,  and  the  exercise  of 
common  .sense  which  always  attends  true  learning 
easily  holds  the  latter  in  check. 

Hence,  it  is  not  hard  to  concede  that  a  practice 
^o  broadening  to  the  mind  as  argument,  is  useful. 


FLATTERY. 

Flattery  is  false,  insincere  or  excessive  praise. 
It  is  an  act  of  pleasing  by  artful  com])liments. 

When  we  think  of  flatter\-  in  ■'Juliu>  C;esar" 
our  first  thoughts  are  centered  on  Ca>sius.  Ik- 
uses  flattery  tactfully  and  cunningly.  W'lier;  he 
speaks  to  Brutus  he  uses  this  means  to  gain 
Brutus  to  the  party  of  the  conspirator^.  Al- 
though Brutus  is  .strong  and  unwavering,  he  can- 
not resist  the  persuasive  flattery  of  Cassius,  who 
says, 

"It  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye." 


Cassius  uses  flattery  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Bru- 
tus never  thought  for  an  instant  that  he  was  be- 
ing won  over  in  this  way.  Neither  did  C'avsar 
think  he  was  being  Haltered.  Decius  spoke 
truthfully  when  he  s;ii(l, 

"lUit  when  1  tell  linn  li,-  hat,  s  llatlerers 
He  says  he  docs,  l.c-ini;  liirn  most  llattered." 

M;irk  .Vntony  iise^  flattery  as  a  means  to  ac- 
complish his  end.  Although  it  is  not  an  ideal 
principle  in  him,  we  feel  that  it  is  more  justifled 
in  Antony  than  in  l  assius.  He  flattered  the  con- 
spirators, but  his  purpose  was  to  ;i\enge  t'av-^ar's 
death.  It  was  at  this  point  in  the  ])lay  that  Cas- 
sius met  a  flatterer  who  was  as  skillful  as  he, 
hin-iself  and  even  more  so. 

"Friends  am  I  with  you  all  and  love  you  all." 

Even  though  all  of  us  hate  flattery,  we  suc- 
ciunb  to  it  some  time  in  om-  life.  We  say  we 
never  will  but  we  are  like  C;esar  "for  then  are 
we  must  flattered."  Flattery  comes  dressed  up  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  do  not  recognize  it  and 
we  are  pleased  with  it  without  knowing  it  is 
flattery. 


MIRRORS. 

What  ruination  have  mirrors  brought  u]ion 
the  world!  What  jealousies  they  ha\e  prompt- 
ed! What  strifes  they  have  jjerpetrated '  So 
much  sorrow  have  they  caused  that  we  rise  up  in 
just  indignation,  exclaiming,  "Who  was  the  au- 
thor of  such  an  evil  instrument?"  Mirrors  are 
flatterers  even  as  the  devil  in  the  form  of  a  .ser- 
pent became  a  flatterer  to  Eve — Ah,  perhaps  Eve 
smiling  into  the  lucid  pools  of  the  Garden  of 
Paradise  discovered  the  mirror,  was  ca])tivated  bv 
its  charms  and  lies  and  handed  its  fascination 
down  through  the  ages  until  now  it  is  an  indis- 
])ensable  thing. 

What  woid<l  milady  do  did  she  not  have 
tile  little  article  that  she  might  dab  a  ju^t  jiortion 
of  powder  on  her  terribly  ^liiny  nose?  Aufl 
the  modiste  woiflil  have  loii^  been  extinct  were 
it  not  for  the  mirror.  .She  would  have  dieii  the 
first  da\-  milady  strutted  in  with  a  host  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  U<  see  that  her  dress  woidd  be 
sure  to  hang  ju^t  right.  I'n'ir  ."^usie  would  have 
been  sax'ed  copious  tears,  bewailing  the  seven 
vears'  bnd  luck  for  dropping  her  hand  mirr  ir  in 
a  fit  of  frenzv.     l-annie  would  have  enjoyed  a 
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week  of  sunshine  instead  of  liein.o-  confined  to  lied 
merelv  because  sl;e  consnlled  ihe  oracle  of  a  mirror 
and  discovereil  that  she  was  liH.kni^  terribly  pale 
and  then  decideil  she  really  felt  pale  and  got  her- 
self so  wrought  u))  and  nervous  that  she  actuall)- 
turned  ghastly  white,  (."irandpa  might  have  been 
saved  a  bruised  nose  when  he  tried  to  go  into  the 
next  room  through  a  mirrored  panel. 

lUit  then,  wh\-  lament  because  of  an  irreme- 
dial)le  evil  ?  Every  evil  is  accompanied  b}-  some 
good  and  the  mirror  is  not  an  exception  even 
though  its  companion  goodness  may  seem  to  live 
in  obscurity. 


ST.\RS. 

So  thoroughly  imi)re-se(l  are  most  mortals  in 
learning  by  astronomical  means  or  otherwi.^e, 
that  stars  are  self-luminous  bodies  seen  in  the 
heavens,  they  entirel_\-  forget  that  stars  have 
human  relations  and  hinnan  duties  to  |)erform. 
I 'sing  the  word  in  it.>  mmx'  conin-.on  sen>e.  we 
find  there  arc  many  kinds  of  stars.  hOr  instaiice, 
we  iiave  in  cvery-day  life  our  "movie  ^tars,  the 
stage  stars,  and  the  school*  room  star." 

The  star  is  a  basis  of  representation.  When 
I'etsy  Ross  racked  Iier  nimble  wits  to  re])resent 
the  state  as  it  .should  be  represented,  brilliant, 
suggestive,  and  prominent,  what  .sign  did  she  de- 
sign?—  .\  star.  .\nd  so  everv  stale  is  assured  its 
l)Iace  as  a  "slar-nieniber"  of  the  L'nion. 

lUit  as  each  state  is  a  "star-member"  of  the 
I'nion,  so  we  have  certain  individuals  who  are 
"slar-members"  of  ihe  slate,  'idiere  is  the  ^tage 
star,  tlie  idol  of  milhons.  Is  not  every  state  from 
Oinnecticut  to  Wyoming  proud  to  claim  that  its 
fertile  soil  is  the  land  of  lur  birth?  Stars  are 
e»sential.  What  would  the  "(.real  While  Way 
of  r>niadua_\"  In-  wilhont  ils  ilhnuinating 
stars?  .\nd  think  of  the  thousands  of  poor 
wnrkiiig  girls,  whose  starving  imaginalions  are 
daily  fed  by  the  iiress-ageiit's  column  concerning 
<iiir  favorites. 

Our  insatiable  appetite  fop  iIk  new.  the  novel, 
Ihe  l>izarre,  is  fully  satisfied  in  ibal  class  known 
as  movie  stars.  Like  those  com|)onents  of  the 
v»!ar  system,  lliey  differ  among  themselves  in 
si/e  ami  in  intrinsic  brilliance.  y\s  all 
l»riglit  stars  have  names  and  are  found  in  cata- 
logues that  cover  their  jiart  of  the  heavens,  so  all 
ninvic  stars  are  well-«-ndowcd  with  names  which 
are  fotind  in  everv  daily  newsjtaper.  in  everv 


motion-])icture  magazine  and  on  every  billboard 
from  Atlantic  City's  board  walk  to  California's 
(iolden  (jate.  This  form  of  the  phenomena  ex- 
erts a  deadly  influence  on  "the  female  of -the 
s])ecie",  as  evinced  in  the  present-day  "flapper". 

Coming  to  the  more  ccjmmon  variety,  we  find 
tlie  inevitable  class-room  star.  Xot  content  with 
3ililton  "to  set  in  Heaven  as  a  star"  they  attempt 
to  turn  the  class-room  into  an  earthly  Paradise 
by  answering  the  most  difficult  questions  witli  an 
ease  that  would  astound  the  author  of  the  text 
himself.  A  holiday  is  on  hand^ — every  book  is 
closetl  with  the  sincere  hope  that  a  story  will  be 
read  when  the  star  running  true  to  form  asks 
whether  the  natural  qualities  as  exhibited  by  the 
llessians  in  W^ashington's  campaign  are  preva- 
lent in  the  Prussian  soldiers  today.  Agam  it 
seems  that  stars  are  most  essential.  The  state- 
inspector  is  visiting — the  class  is  stumbling  ov'er 
some  passage  in  Cicero — now  the  stars  perform 
tlieir  i)art  with  their  characteristic  whole-souled 
devotion.  The  teacher  in  perfect  harmony  with 
.Vddison  "blesses  his  stars  and  thinks  it  luxury." 

Stars  though  primarily  intended  for  heavenly 
bodies,  arc  essentially  earthly  acquisitions.  What 
would  comedy  be  without  stars?  How  could  the 
"movies"  or  "funny  paj)ers"  as  adequately  ex- 
press a  sudden  blow,  stunue;l  unconsciousness 
as  ])\  "seeing  stars"?  The  mo\'ie  star  is  indeed 
a  boon  for  uewspa|)er  work  and  connuercial  ad- 
vertisement ;  the  stage  star  guides  feminine  public 
o|)inion  through  the  beaut_\'  colunm.  while  the 
class-room  star  redt'ems  from  decay,  oin-  slowly 
starving  civilization. 


ST.  M,\m"S  COXSl'RV.ATORY  ()!>  MUSIC, 

Among  the  sludenis  lo  be  gr.aduated  by  Si. 
Mary's  Conservalor\'  of  Music  in  June,  some  pos- 
si'ss  unusual  lalent.  1  )m'ing  ihe  monlh  ihe  fol- 
lowing have  well  ilhislraled  liieir  own  .arlislic  abil- 
ami  have  given  lesliniony  lo  ihe  I'lTiciency  of 
ilie  (  onservalory's  training.  Miss  .Maria  del  K. 
IHanco  of  Mexico  City  is  an  exceptional  violinist 
whose  skillful  use  of  the  bow  produces  rich, 
smooth  nmsical  elVects.  I  ler  sympathetic  inler- 
lirelalion  is  shown  by  conlr.'isl  between  broad, 
sonorous,  strong  loues  and  the  soft,  delicale 
staccato  p.assages. 

Miss  I'll  renee  (.uthi-ie  (d'  .South  lieud  possess- 
es a  clear,  mellow  sojirano  voice  of  broad  range, 
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A  voice  whose  notes  ring  true  to  artistic  temper- 
ament, to  delicate  shading  and  forceful  interpre- 
tation. 

Miss  Hazel  W'einricli  of  Burlington.  Iowa,  i> 
a  gifted  pianist  antl  vocalist  as  well.  Skill  and 
interpretative  power  enforced  hy  her  ability  as  an 
accompanist  mark  her  an  artist  in  instrumental 
music.  Her  voice  is  a  rich  soprano  containing 
that  fullness  characteristic  of  a  contralto.  .\s  a 
piani.st.  Miss  W'einrich  belongs  to  the  class  of 
1921 :  as  a  vocalist,  to  that  of  '22. 

A  simple,  easy  stage  presence  noticeable  at  the 
separate  recitals  is  an  asset  of  no  less  value  than 
is  artistic  expression  of  genius. 

Following  in  order,  are  programs  of  the  recit- 
als given  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Chimes: 

VIOLIN  RECITAL 
M.\RiA  DEL  Refugio  Blanco 

SON"G  M.\KIXG. 

Little  fairy  grace-notes,  in  tinkling  silver  shoon. 

Shy  tender  love-tones,  luring  as  the  moon; 

Strong  major  caflencc,  pure-hearted  as  a  friend. 

Clear  sounding  whole  tones,  hope  that  knows  no  end; 

Deep  minor  harmonies,  breathing  mystic  prayer, 

Light  tripping  measures,  youth  without  a  care; — 

Song  from  these  I  fashion  of  life's  day  and  night 

And  hear  its  frail  wings  flutter  on  its  Heaven-ward  flight. 

S.   M.  E. 

PROGRAM 

Concerto  in  D-major  for  two  violins       -       -  .-ilard 
Second  riolin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Quartette — Lento-Interniezzo       -       -       -  Socchling 

First  Violin — iliss  L.  Gleason,  Professor  R.  Seidel 
Second  Violin — Misses  M.  P>.  Van  Heuvel,  M.  Keown 
Third  Violin — Misses  E.  Forschner,  M.  Horner 
Fourth  Violin — Misses  C.  Burke,  A.  Buckley 

Berceuse      -  -  Siinnii 

The  Bee      -------  Schubert 

Hejre  Kati       -------  Hubay 

.Songs— Last  Xight  I  Heard  the  Nightingale 

Mary  Turner  Salter 
.An  Open  Secret       -       H niitin(jton-ll' ood man 
Miss  D.  Ryno 

Fantasie— Faust      -----  Gounod-Alard 

Piano  Solo — Fantasie-Impromptu       -       -  Chopin 
Miss  E.  Broussard 

Concerto  No.  9       -       -       -       -       -C.de  Bcriot 
Pomp  and  Circumstance       -       -       _       -  Elgar 
First  Piano — Miss  R.  Kramer 
Second  Piano — Miss  M.  Miller 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel 

Miss  E.  Broussard,  Piano  Accompanist 


SONG  RECITAL. 
Florence  Guthrie,  Soprano. 

-\  m,,,.|.  ,,  ,,,„ia  he 

To",',  !,!,'  C.'.!.['.  ',,'vi'',  Vnu','"'"^' 
Mav  ..II  ^o„,    |,|\.  rrinu-c 
In    llini--vMUi  mihidy 

S.  M.  J. 

(  L.VSSK  AL  AIRS 

My  L.,vely  Celi;i        -----  Higains 

The  L;iss  Willi  the  Delicate  .\ir       -       -       -  Arne 
Ave  .Maria       ------  Bach-Gounod 

Violin  Ohligato— Prof.  Richard  Seidel 

OPERA 

Mi  Chiamona  Minii  "La  Boheme"       -       -  Puccini 
Je  Suis  Titania  "Mignon"       -       -       -       -  Thomas 
Sonata  No.  2  in  G       -       -       -       -       -  Greig 
Violin — Prof.  Richard  Seidel 
Piano—Miss  Nellie  Lee  Holt 

ORATORIO 

T  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth  "Messiah"  Handel 
With  Verdure  Clad  "Creation"       -       -       -  Haydn 

MODERN  SONGS 

Come  Greet  the  Morn     -----  Hildreth 

.\  Spirit  Flower       ------  Tipton 

Such  a  Lil'  Fellow       -----  Diehmont 

Fairy  Pipers       -       -       -----       -  Brewer 

The  Lord  is  My  Light       -----  Allitson 

Accompanist — Miss  Estelle  Broussard 


PIANO  RECITAL. 
Hazel  A..  Weinrich 

THE  GIFT. 

Out  of  till-  deeps  of  God's  great  loving. 
Hf    gave  a  faint  sweet  breath  of  Heaven. 
Music  ili\it!c.  and  to  vour  keeping. 
This  iiricclcss  message   He  has  given. 

K.  i:)oL.\N 

Fantasia  .\ppassionata.  Op.  35       -  I'icv.vtemp: 

Violin — Professor  R.  Seidel. 
Ballad  No.  3       -       -       -       -       -      -  Chopin 

.Moto  Perpetuo       -----  Bohm 

Violins — Misses  L.  Weinrich,  L.  Gleason, 
M.  H.  Van  Heuvel 
Prelude  and  Toccata       -       -       -       -  Lachnrr 

Fife       ------       -  r//,7/;>v 

The  Wanderer     -       -       -       -  Schubert-Lts::l 

Songs — Dawn  -----  Curran 
The  Brcjvvnies  -  -  -  -  Leovi 
The  Eagle  -----  MacFhw.H 
Hungarian  ITude  -  -  -  -  Madhiieel' 
Violin  Snlu— Ave  .Maria       -      S  chuberl-W  ilh  el  in  i 

Professor  R.  Seidel 
Humoreske       ---//.  Balfour-Gardner 
Hungarian  Dances       _       -       -       -  Brahms 
/^a;;..— -Mis.ses  R.  l\r;inHr,  .M.  .Miller 
/  ir'/N/-— I'rofesMir    R.  Seidel. 
.lecompantst — .Miss  E.  Broussard 
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FIRST  SONATA  RECITAL. 

Sonata  E.  ^[ajor       ------  Handel 

Adagio-Allegro 
Mi-^s  A.  Cicero 
I'ioliii — Professor  R.  Seidel 
Sonata       Major       ------  Haydn 

I'irst  Movement:  Andante 

Miss  II.  Daily 
;  'i,>///(— Professor  R.  Seidel 
Sonata  F  Major       ------  Mor.ayf 

Introdnction  :  .Allegro 
Miss  V.  Williams 
/ "/()/(/( — Professor  R.  Seidel 
Sonata  G  Major      -----  BcelhoX.-n 

.Minuetto    Alk^ro  a>sai 
.Miss  II.  (,,.UMcauv 
/■/../ni— ProfrsMir  R.  Seidel 

Harp  Snlitudine       -       -       .       -       -       -  SodTo 
Miss  M.  Shea 
;";V)/n(— Professor  R.  Seidel 
Cavatine       --------  Raff 

Miss  II.  Kelly 
I'iolin — Professor  R.  Seidel 
Sonata  F  Major      ------  Gricfi 

Allegretto  quasi  .Andantinn  -  Allegro  molto  \ivace 
.Miss  K.  Kramer 

ProlesMir  R.  Seidel 

RI'XITAL. 
l-iixl  and  Second  Junior  Classes. 

Polonaise  in  .A  Major       -----  Clwpui 

First  Piano — Misses  V.  de  la  Houssaye,  L.  Cartier 
Second  Piano — Misses  H.  Daily,  .A.  Hellnuith 
I  lolin— Professor  R.  Seidel 
F'reliide  iii  C  Minor      -----  Cserwoii!c\< 

.Miss  .\.  Ilellnnith 
Anieriean   I-antasie — Part    II.        -        -        -  Pinio 

//.i/V^— Misses  II.  .Miller.  L.  I'ikrs 
Soils  Hois       -       -       -       -  -       -      ; '.  Slanh 

.Miss  L.  Cartier 
Caprice  Espagnol       -----  MosclcozvsLi 

Miss  II.  Daily 
SopK — Springtide      -----  Pecl;cr 

Miss  A.  Rannin 
Piano — Miss  R.  Kramer 
I'inliit — Professor  R.  Seidel 
C.avotti-  in  C  .Minor       -       -       -  Kari/inioff 

Miss  M.  Morrissey 
l-'inair— Ivtiule  .Syinplu)ni<nie  -  Sdniinann 

-Miss  V.  Williams 
Minuet  in  (i       -  llc,-i linrei: 

Mfimcnt  Musical  \,liiihcrl  Krei.sirr 

I  '  ■  -  Harhella-.\l offal 

lioliii — I'rofessor  1<  Sci'lcl 
/'iV/«»— Miss  V.  dc  la  llonssayc 
liil- tiiic//i(,  Op.  118.  N'o.  ()        -        -  Krahins 
Mi»«  I..  KiUy 

I  ••'•tival  Procession,  Op.  45       -       -       -       -  Jensen 
I  trO  /'(V;»i(i  -Misses  L.  Riley,  II.  Weiiiricli 
Srnind  I'iano  -  .Misses  V.  Williams,  M.  Morrissey 
(  wi/oi    I'rofessor  K.  Seidel 


E.XTERTAI.XMEXTS. 

In  behalf  of  the  Armenians,  tlie  First  .Academ- 
ics presented  on  May  1  a  deliglitful  and  sweetly 
impressive  play  intitled  "A  Child  of  Mary".  The 
entertainment  proved  one  of  the  inost  enjoyablt 
on  the  season's  prograin.  The  .scenic  effects  were 
most  skillfully  arranged  and  the  composure  an<^ 
sincerity  portrayed  by  the  youthful  artists  waS 
remarkable. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act  1. — The  Castle  of  Tannberg. 
.\(  T  II. —  (  Three  months  later)  The  Woods  of  Tannberj 
Acr  III.,  ScicNK  I. — Home  of  the  Sultan. 

ScicNK  II. — Dungeon — Tunis. 
.Act  IV. — The  Woods  of  Tannberg. 

Time:  Crusades  Period. 
Cast  of  Characters 
The  Pdessed  Virgin       -       -       -       -       E.  Metcalf; 
llildcgarde,  widowed  Countess  of  Tannberg    D.  Griffii 
I'e.itrice,  her  daughter       _       -       .  H.  F.\rreU 

I''li/:ihetli.  I  I ildegarde's  sister  -  -  K.  S()irRBEE( 
Margaret,  wife  of  the  Bailiff  of  the  Castle  M.  Longle^ 
Picrtha,  Margaret's  daughter,  and  Beatrice's 

friend       ------     E.  Fesle 

Christina  I.-  ■  ,      r   i  ,     (     M-  Wikthma:! 

.  M  oung  girls  of  the  castle  <  »  I 

Agnes      j  ^  ;     -     .A.  KearnI 

Queen  of  Tunis     ------     E.  PACj 

Sultan  of    Tunis       -----      L.  Frani 

Maidens:  M.  Ake,  B.  Case,  L.  McCoy.  H.  B.  Powel 

M.  I'.  Reyn.dds,  M.  Van  Heuvel 
Court  Ladies  :  I ).  DcILim  ii.  M.  .A.  I  lebner,  L.  I  loffei 
.\.  Kccnaii,  .M.  Kuney,  (i.  Mortensen,  M.  Mueller 
M.  Reese,  .\.  M.  Stanton 
Slaves:  R.  'Thomas,  M.  h'orster,  L.  ICwing,  D.  McLaugH 
lin,  M.  L.  McDonough,  R.  Wilson 
Court  Dancers:  K.  I'VsIcr,  I'..  Curley,  l£.  Colgan 
Music:  St.  Mary's  Orchestra 


DANCING  I'XIIIBITION. 

.Members  of  Aesthetic  Dancing  Class. 
Directed  by  Miss  Marg.iret  (iavin. 

I.AKI-    MARION — CAMI'l'S 

Sk.iling  Dance  -  -  -  Maria  del  K.  Blanco 
V.ilriitine  Day  -  -  _  -  Gr.icc  Downey 
Irish  I. lit  -        M.  Morrissey,  M.  Simpson 

(,.  Kinsler,  W.  Mulc.ihcy,  C.  I'osler,  I..  I'.ilers 
I„  V.nidciib.M.m,  V.  Morrison 

I 'del    I '.in  I'lli/.ibclh  Ryan 

Daiii  c'df  S|n  ine,  -       -    lA'clyii  T'esler 


M; 


.M.  M( 


;'y,  ( •.  Kins, 


'yan,  M.  Simpson 


i 
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Group      -      -      -      -      G.  Downey,  M.  Rlnncu 
E.  Feslcr,  E.  Colgan,  E.  Metcalfe,  E.  Curley 
July  4th       -      -      -      -   Catherine  McDonough 
August  Travel : 

(a)  Egyptian  Dance    -    G.  Downey,  M.  Rlanco 
E.  Fesler,  E.  Colgan,  E.  Curley,  E.  Metcalfe 

E.  Morency 

(b)  Spanish  Beggar  Dance         -         E.  Ryan 
M.  Morrissey,  M.  Simpson,  G.  Kinsler, 

C.  Foster,  \V.  Mulcahey,  L.  Vandenboom, 
L.  Eilers 

Autumn  -----  Eileen  Colgan 
Scarecrow  Dance  -  -  -  Ethel  Curley 
Christmas  Tree  -  -  -  Elizabeth  Metcali'o 
Olil-Xew-Year       .       -       .       -       Evelyn  Feslcr 


LOCALS. 

— Students  of  the  Art  and  Normal  Depail- 
ments  attended  the  Annual  Art  Exhibit  at  tlic 
South  Bend  High  School  on  April  3.  The  after- 
noon was  delightfully  spent  and  much  useful  in- 
formation obtained.  A  special  program,  prepared 
for  St.  Mary's  girls,  was  greatly  appreciated  and 
enjoyed. 

— On  the  evening  of  April  10,  the  Children  of 
Mary  had  a  charming  dance  in  St.  Angela's  Hall. 
Pink  and  blue  paper  parasols,  favors,  made 
ihe  daintily  dressed  dancers  very  pictur- 
esque. The  success  of  the  evening  was  due  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Director  of  the  Sodal- 
ity. On  the  same  evening  the  non-Catholic  stu- 
dents had  a  party  "all  their  own"  in  the  College 
Building. 

— As  guests  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Bolger, 
C.  S.  C,  dean  of  Economics,  N.  D.  U.,  the 
seniors  and  juniors  of  St.  Mary's  recently  at- 
tended a  debate  in  Washington  Ilall.  It  is  due 
to  the  earnest  efforts  of  Father  I'olger  and  the 
splendid  logic  and  oratory  of  the  Notre  Dame 
contestants  that  the  University  debating  teams 
have  achieved  such  marked  success.  The  ques- 
tion, "Should  Government  Control  Operate  Tiie 
Coal  Mines?"  (the  constitutionality  of  the  ques- 
tion granted)  was  debated  by  the  Ohio  State  and 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  The  judge.^ 
awarded  the  decision  to  Notre  Dame.  The  girls 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  evening,  which  pleasure 
made  them  all  the  more  desirous  of  accei)ting 
more  freciuently  such  courtesies  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 


— On  May  5  Miss  Margaret  Gavin  directed 
the  Annual  Dancing  Fete,  held  on  the  island  in 
Lake  Marion.  The  grace  and  ea.se  of  the  dancers 
relied L'd  credit  on  the  instructor  and  showed  at- 
tention as  well  as  e.xei"tion  on  their  own  part. 

— Tile  Class  in  Journalism  gave  practical  dem- 
onstration of  its  work  by  writing  the  "Slant"  for 
the  Soiilli  I'riid  Tnbinu'  for  three  days. 

—  Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  former  Ambas- 
sador to  Denmark  and  erstwhile  professor  at  the 
I'niversity  of  Notre  Dame  paid  a  brief  call  to  St. 
Mary's.  It  was  the  generally  expressed  regret 
by  Dr.  F.gan's  many  friends  and  admirers  that 
he  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  address  the 
students. 

— Solemn  Mass  was  celebrated  on  Ascension 
Day  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  (Gallagher  with  the  Revs. 
John  Margraf  and  Williain  R.  Connor  as  deacon 
and  subdeacon. 

— The  Freshmen  made  their  initial  appearance 
as  orators  on  April  5,  when  they  debated  on 
"The  Influence  of  Upper  Classes"  in  school  dis- 
cii)]ine.  The  points  were  so  well  made  and  equal- 
ly as  well  refuted  by  the  opposing  sides  as  to 
force  a  "tie"  verdict  from  the  judges.  Congratu- 
lations are  offered  the  debaters  with  an  expressed 
desire  to  witness  many  future  successes. 

— Mrs.  Ora  Koontz-Berrett  of  Marion,  Indi- 
ana; Mrs.  Charles  Trask  and  Miss  Myrtle  Sinith 
of  Indianapolis  were  recent  guests  of  St.  Mary's. 

— The  members  of  St.  Mary's  orchestra  spent 
an  enjoyable  afternoon  in  the  woods  on  Ascension 
Thursday.  A  "weenie  roast"  was  in  order,  and 
judging  from  the  reports  of  the  numerous  partic- 
i])ants  it  was  thoroughly  appreciated. 

— Anne  Kellelier,  '20,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  Helen  Comerford  of  Joliet,  111.,  are  guests 
of  the  College.  Anne  has  been  a  most  enthus- 
iastic worker  for  the  St.  Mary's  Building  Fund. 

— The  ])opularity  Contest  conducted  in  the  sep- 
arate (lei>arlnients  ])laced  Morence  Guthrie  of 
SoiUh  r.end  in  the  lead  and  gave  the  ])rize  to  the 
I'Veshman  I'las^.  The  contt'st  was  a  financial  one, 
the  vole--  selling  ;it  one  cent  each.  The  sejiarate 
classes  seleetc(l  their  ^e|)^l■-^emati ve  and  showed 
a  wonderful  >])irit  in  sup|)ort  ()f  their  candidate. 
Although  the  hreshmen  won  by  a  plurality  of 
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tliree  hundred  votes,  great  praise  is  given  to  the 
Junior  Class  which  in  comparison  to  its  numbei 
raised  the  greatest  amount.  The  Sophomores 
deserve  credit  for  tlie  enthusiasm  and  class  sjjirit 
they  (hsplayed.  The  favorite  candidate  in  tlie 
Academy  was  Lenore  Maley,  class  of  '22.  The 
proceeds  were  a  part  of  the  sum  realized  from  a 
program  arranged  as  the  Second  .Academics  con- 
tribution to  the  BuilcHng  ImhkI.  The  ])rizes,  two 
large  cakes  fancifully  decorated  and  crested  h\  a 
miniature  building,  were  tlie  gift  of  ]\lr.  Weis- 
burg  of  the  Oliver  Hotel,  South  Bend. 

— Solemn  Mass  on  Pentecost  was  celebrated  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Ruddy  of  St.  Jose])li,  Missouri, 
with  the  Revs.  William  Connor  and  l()sc])li  (lal- 
lagher  as  deacon  and  sulxleacon.  The  sermon 
was  given  by  the  Rev.  ralvick  llaggerty  of  the 
University  of  \otre  Dame. 

— Rumor  has  announced  a  luncheon,  in  tlic 


near  future,  at  the  Drake  Motel,  Chicago,  for 
the  members  of  .St.  Mary's- .\otre  Dame  Club  of 
that  city. 

— May  Devotions  and  the  usual  novena  for 
I'entecost  were  the  program  carried  out  during 
the  month. 

— Lake  Marion  has  been  freshly  prepared  for 
the  spring  work  and  the  tennis  courts  have  been 
made  inviting. 

— Eager  response  has  been  made  to  the  call  of 
the  early  Maydays  and  frequently  the  woods  ring 
with  the  glad  voices  of  picnicking  parties. 

— Congratulations  have  been  sent  in  response 
to  announcements  of  the  marriage  of  Rosemary 
Margaret  Bennett  to  Mr.  Frank  Sinclair  Wood 
of  VA  J'aso,  Texas,  and  of  Katharine  Lydia  Cos- 
grifT  to  Mr.  John  A.  Schwalbert  of  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 


l)n  .Xi^ril  22  in  tlie  Connnunity  Church,  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  offered 
for  Sister  .Mary  I->rendan  (.Mary  ()'Conn()r)  of  Mt.  Carmel  Hospital,  CoUinibris. 
(_)hio.  Tlie  Rev.  J.  1'.  O'Connell,  a  cousin  of  the  deceased,  was  the  celebrant  of 
the  Mass,  willi  the  Revs.  J.  ( lallaglu-r  and  'Y .  J.  ()'Reilly,  as  deacon  and  subdeacon. 
and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Connor,  maslcr  of  ct  remonies. 

In  the  i)rinie  of  life  and  a  woman  of  ])roved  executive  ability.  Sister  Brendan's 
demise  is  a  greal  loss  to  the  community  and  to  Mt.  Carmel  wIkm\'  she  has  been  in 
charge  for  the  ])ast  twenty  years.  During  her  term  as  Sui)erior,  Sister  Brendan 
showed  her.self  a  solicitous  guardian  of  the  sufferers  and  exercised  a  kindly  whole- 
some influence  on  nil  with  whom  duly  and  friendly  relations  brought  her  in  con- 
tact. Among  the  relatives  and  many  friends  gathered  ;il  St.  Mary's  to  pay  a  last 
tril)Ute  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  high  admiration  for  Sister  lirendan 
and  her  noble  work  wvw  :  a  brotiur,  .\lr.  Daniel  (^'Connor  of  Denver,  Colorado: 
ihree  sivlers,  Mesdames  John  Burke  of  Chicago  and  John  Dore  of  Washington, 
1).  C,  an(i  Sister  M.  Benita  of  Holy  Cross  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  Cil\',  I'lah  ;  Mr,  J. 
Daily  and  daughter,  Nancy,  and  Miss  Nan  Daily  of  Chicago;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  J. 
H.  O'.Neil.  \  icar  (ieneral,  of  Columbus,  (  )hio  ;  the  Revs.  M.  S.  Walsh,  Pres.,  St. 
Af|uinas  College.  Cohnnl)Us  ;  J.  1),  I 'rend(  rgast ,  (  ).  I'.,  .St.  Mary's  of  the  .Springs, 
Shepard.  Ohio,  and  J.  1'.  Roach.  Si.  Tliomas  Church,  Z:mesville,  (  )hio ;  Drs. 
diaries  S.  ll:innllon  Wells,  Ti'chnor,  R.  L.  I'.aines,  and  V .  J.  Sullivan  of  Ml.  Car 
mcl  Medical  Staff,  Columbus;  Col.  C.  L.  Leonard,  C.  S.  I'.arracks,  Mr.  l-rank  I'. 
Stein,  Pres.  of  Ohio  .National  l!:ink  and  Miss  Helen  M  orriarily.  Kditor  o  f  I  he 
(  iillidlic  Coliiiiihidii,  ;dl  of  (  olnmlius.  (  )liio  ;  ihe  \  (  rv  Rev.  (  li.irles  L.  H'l  )i  unicil, 
C.  S.  C..  I'ntvincial  ;  llic  Revs.  J.  Ilnriis,  C.  S.  (  '.,  I 'rcsidcnl  of  ihe  I'niversily 
.Notre  Dame,  C  J.  himiigan,  C.  S.  ('.,  of  Holy  (  ross  Semin.iry.  N.  I)..  A  B. 
O'Nfill.  W.  Lavin.  T.  Crowley,  j.  W  Donalnic  .and  \V  (  orcoran.  all  of  Nohv 
Dame:  llu-  Kevs.  J.  T  I  ).'Crn.,|c.  C.  S.  C..  and  I'.  J.  (  arruli,  C.  S.  C,  of  Snnlh 
l''rn<l.  IikI. 


'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
rters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

ike  nnd  keep  in  stock  every  class 
goods  required  by  different 
RellKious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Kstablished  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 
CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
(hirability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
tliat  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best   trade ;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs^ 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

N.   W  AorlllN  (j  1  (JJN  AVili. 
SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

'Prompt  —  Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  —  5500 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

nictal  Sky  Mghts,  Tin,  Slate.  Tile  ond 
Iron  Roofins. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  VV.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                 Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettns,  Rubbis,  etc.,  etc. 

NGEL(^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

Shoes 

Dpera  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

Home  5842         „    •  ,        Home  5702 
Bell  886              ^"'^'^""Bell  3.S61 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

1.  W.   LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

UISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

20  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts.  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

FFicE  Residence 
^hone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA. 

udebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Pboto  Supplies 

Kodak  catalog^ue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Beyer  Floral 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  til 
131  North  Michigan  Stred 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confedioi 

We  make  the  beat 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHl 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 

3id  Floor  of  Tifiberlson' s  Store 
The  linen  and  silver  are  clean.     'CTie  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
1 1  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  5 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  Institution, 
■  bartered  In  1867.  is  prepared  to  Im- 
iitirt  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 

n  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
nr.n.    Music    and    art    receive  special 

1 1  tentlon. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
rnnke  It  a  most  desirable  boarding 
.  hool. 

For    trrms  nddreaa 
SIMI;U««    OK    TIIK    HOI.Y  CItOS.S 
HI.    AMK«-ln'ii  Arndpinr, 
M(l|{ltl<<,  II.I,. 


Who  '.s  Yer  Claaner  ? 

ill',n-,lrr) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

^-  «   N.,rll,    Ml.  l.lKan  Slrrrl 
South  Hrn.1.  Inrl. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted    liy    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  fjood  common  school  edu- 
cation. Tlio  most  acceptable  ago  is 
from  (wcnty  to  thirty  years. 


For 


fiirthrtr  liiforiniidon 


Midrea 


NISTICIl  SlJPIOItlOll 
Diinir    Ave,   iind   MiidlHon  NIrect 

N«>iiTii  iii<:m>,  IMI. 


An    Ideul  Ciitholi 


Publlentk 
Dnblln  R 


THE 

"Ave  Marii 

A  Ciitholic  Mngnsinr. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  v 
Blessed  'Virgin 

2C>  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Tublished  week  « 
monthly.    With  illustration.' 
Tlie  tirenteat   Variety  of  Go 
lU-adinK   by   <he  Heat  Wrltci 

T.Tiii.s:     One  yonr,  $2.00.    A  fre  o 
for  (Ivo  now  siil)scrlt)er.«i.     I'Virelg  « 
.scriptlon.s,   $3.  or  12  shillings,  li  l 
Send  for  a  .sample  copy  and  Hat 
terestlng  books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARl/' 

IVotre   name,   Ind.,  V.  S  A. 


Tlune,  1921 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Glores,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 


'Mirror"  Candles  sold  hers  excluslvsly. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Ffles,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
116-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND.  IfiD. 
BOTH     PHONBS  BBS 
Davlea    I.aundnr    Co^    2349-51  Cottav* 
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IS  SOUND 

Vol.  XXIX 

St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame.  Ind..  June, 

1921 

No.  10 

TO  A  FRII-XIX 

Stklla  Scott.  '22. 

T^lli:  delicate  hnsiers  of  June 

ll.'i\'e  t(Uiche(l  tile  <,'  irtli  'iiiew 
Awakeiiin^^  that  soii.n  of  lo\e 
So  much  a  part  of  you. 

O  steadfast  friend  of  western  ways 
And  laughing  eyes   if  blue. 

Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  me 
To  have  to  say  adieu? 

The  hiuii  (Irea.ms  of  youi'  sinsing-  heart, 
^'our  hand-clasp  strong  n.nd  true. 

Will  crowd  each  day  with  memories 
That  hind  my  heart  to  you  ! 


COMMEN'CEMENT  DAY  ADI^RESS. 

THF.  VALUE  OF  K\(  )\\  I.F,1)(,F. 
Hy  thr 

Chaki.ks  .Mii.TXKK.  C.  S.  C,  I),  n.,  Ph.  D. 


Right  Revkre.nd  Bishop,  Rkvkrenm)  Fathers  and 
Sisters.  Members  of  the  GRAnt'ATiNi;  Class, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  not  easy  fully  to  comprehend  the  spirit 
of  a  College  Commencement.  In  some  respect^ 
it  is  pretty  much  of  a  ])ara(lox.  It  siijnalizes 
the  end  of  a  College  course,  and  yet  we  call  it  a 
commencement,  a  beginning.  These  graduates 
are  supposed  to  be  looking  forward,  hut  who 
dwubts  that  they  are  also  looking  backward?' 
They  are  eager  to  go,  and  yet'  reluctant  to  leave. 
Joy  and  sorrow  both  ])ay  court  to  their  hearts 
today,  and  neither  is  repulsed.  Hope  and  fear, 
confiflence  and  diflfidence,  elation  and  dejectif;n, 
relief  and  anxiety, — all  strive  for  the  mastery, 
and  the  result  for  them  is  no  doubt  a  bit  be- 
wildering. 

But  after  all  there  is  nothing  surprising  about 
this.  For  life,  like  thought,  is  continuous.  One 
event,  one  period,  one  experience  ])repares  us 
for,  leads  up  to  and  blends  with  the  one  that 
follows.  And  .so  it  is  a  matter  of  indifiference 
whether  we  call  these  exercises  a  commencement 


or  a  finishing.  They  are  both  at  once.  They 
are  a  sort  of  oasis  wherein  these  graduates  rest 
from  the  labors  of  yesterday  and  plan  the  work 
for  tomorrow.  .\nd  the  plan  for  t(jmorrow  is 
spini  from  the  ocperien.ce  of  yesterday.  That 
at  least  is  theirs.  That  the\-  hold  and  enjov. 
■|1iat  they  are  loatli  to  K-a\e.  .\nd  ind.eed  I 
<!oid)t  whether  they  ever  should  leave  it,  did  tln'\ 
ni:l  roncei\-e  of  things  mil  bi'yond  this  oasis,  the 
|  i  SH's'-ioii  of  which,  ('\'en  in  spite  of  all  ihe 
obsl.'icles  to  l)e  o\erconie,  cotdd  bring  them  yet 
greater  joy  and  satisf.action.  .And  so  the  i)ara- 
do.\  disa])])ears,  and  there  remains  in  our  minds 
no  (|iK"-tion  as  to  wh;u  sentiments  shotdd  ])re- 
vail.  l'"or  if  it  be  the  ];art  of  friends  to  rejoice 
in  the  good  fortune  of  friends,  and  if  the  (|u,al- 
it\-  of  otu-  rejoicing  should  in  some  way  l)e  (K'ter- 
mined  the  xaliie  of  the  advantages  received, 
then  for  von,  members  of  the  graduating  cl.ass 
and  Nctir  parents  and  teachers,  we  have  no  sen- 
timents but  those  of  heartiest  congrattd.ation. 
l'"or  \oii  possess  an  aiKaiUage  which  in  the  es- 
timation  of  all   who  know  anything  about  the 
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jiroblems  of  life  is  of  sui-])assing  value,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  truly  complete,  because  truly 
christian  education. 

The  spirit  c;f  the  tiu-ies.  as  well  as  natural 
curiosity,  has  made  us  all  keen  on  getting  at  the 
value  of  things.  Vor  the  inactical  purposes  of 
life,  such  knowledge  is  of  cnur^e  indisi»ensil)le. 
It  prevents  U)sses.  it  insures  gain,  development, 
progress.  lUn  in  any  case,  our  u.-e  of  the  things 
we  possess  is  very  largely  tletermined  by  the 
value  we  place  u])on  tliem,  by  our  realization  of 
their  worth  and  of  their  ca|)abililies.  And  if  it 
is  a  ])itiful  thing,  because  of  the  cul])able  wast- 
age invoh'Cil,  to  see  jiriceless  objects  of  art  or  a 
great  fortune  ill-used  or  miss]K'ut  l)ecau^e  of 
ignorance  of  their  value,  it  is  far  more  ])iliful 
to  behcdd  a  mind  rich  in  the  endowments  of 
knowledge  and  of  wisdom  not  em])loyed  in  the 
(levelo])nient  of  ^elf  and  in  the  service  of  (lod 
and  mankind,  but  allowed  to  becume  enervated 
and  listless  through  failure  fully  to  realize  its 
worth.  In  terms  of  value,  there  is  no  com])arison 
between  material  objects  and  ([ualilies  of  mind. 
.And  so  it  is  that  a  trained  but  unproductive  mind 
is  a  far  greater  loss  to  society  than  the  greatest 
spendthrift  that  ever  squandered  a  fortmie. 
"Knowledge,"  says  a  great  educator,  "must  ful- 
fill itself  in  deed  or  it  is  vain." 

What  then  is  the  value  of  knowledge?  We 
may  <lctermine  with  accuracy  the  \  alue  of  manv 
things.  We  may  express  that  worth  in  terms 
of  other  commodities,  P)Ut  not  so  of  education. 
Xeither  knowdedge  nor  virtue  can  be  wei.ghed 
in  a  balance  or  measiu'eil  with  a  nde.  Thev 
arc  not  dead,  -tatic  ihings,  but  living  active  ])ow- 
crs  of  the  mind  by  which  we  grow  and  develoi) 
inifnid  and  strengthen  our  being.  "  I'.dncation," 
rieclared  i'lntarch  of  old,  "is  of  all  our  advantages 
the  only  one  immortal  and  divine."     All  else, 

health,  riches,  friends,  jjrestige,  fame  and 
favor,  arc  subject  to  the  fortunes  of  time,  the 
circumstance  of  change,  the  vagaries  of  chance, 
the  malice  fif  longnes.  Hy  the  mcrcsl  airidcnl 
of  life  they  may  sli])  from  our  grasji  and 
leave  ns  dcstilnle  or  helpless  or  both.  I'.ul 
knowledge  is  immmie  from  these  things  .\o 
man  may  snalcli  it  from  us;  no  man  ma\  liK  h 
from  UH  our  virfne.  They  are  ihings  noi  addcil 
to  our  warrlrohe  or  otir  treasnrs.  but  to  oui 
very  mIvch.  Tlu-y  arc  imbeflded  in  our  very 
Mrtiln.     And  llicrcfore  they  shall  remain  with 


us  when  all  else  is  gone.  They  shall  accompany 
us  into  the  eternal  years.  They  shall  lead  us  t 
and  keej)  us  before  the  face  of  God  forever.  In 
a  sense  then  the\-  are  as  inestimable  as  the 
divine  Heing  and  the  divine  Life  to  wdiich  they 
lead. 

Hut  in  anoti.er  sense  we  can  measure  the  value 
of  knowledge.  "Knowdedge,"  says  Bacon,  "iS' 
power."  The  affairs  of  men  are  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  those  who  know.  To  know  is  to  see 
not  only  the  way  in  which  things  do  go,  but 
also  the  wa\'  in  which  they  may  be  made  to  go. 
the  way  they  ought  to  go.  To  know  is  in  some 
way  to  subjugate  things,  to  become  master  of 
them.  'I'nat  is  evident  in  every  undertaking.  To 
know  how  to  do  a  thing  is  half  the  doing.  To 
know  what  tliere  is  to  be  done  and  what  we  are 
able  to  do  is  half  of  success.  Success  through 
science  is  the  slogan  of  the  day.  We  hear  of 
science  on  every  hand.  It  is  personified,  glori- 
tie  1,  almost  deified.  I'w  many  it  is  sufificient 
proof  of  any  assertion  if  it  is  i)refaced  by  the 
])hrasc  "ScieP.ce  teaches  us,"  or,  "Science  has 
shown  us,"  and  so  on.  And  indeed  who  has 
not  heard  of  the  wonderful  things  science  has 
done  in  these  latter  days.  A  hundred  of  its  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  and  extraordinary 
achievements  come  to  the  mind  at  once.  Things 
that  lifly  wars  ago  were  considered  mere  dreains 
of  visii  )ii;iries  are  now  so  common  that  they 
scarcely  attract  notice.  We  have  ceased  to  won- 
der at  llie  air-plane  that  flits  across  the  sky  with 
the  swiftness  and  the  grace  of  the  birds.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  racket  tluw  set  up  we  should 
hardly  be  distracted  from  our  reading.  We 
siieak  of  sending  a  wireless  message  with  almost 
the  nonchalance  of  saving  1 1 ow-do-you-do.  The 
surgeons  have  won. our  comi)lete  confidence.  Dur- 
ing the  war  they  showeij  their  ability  not  only 
to  remove  any  dis(|ualiried  organ,  from  tonsils  tO 
parts  of  tlu'  brain,  but  abo,  gix'cii  a  bit  of  foun- 
dation to  worls  u])on,  to  "reconstruct  the  devas- 
tated .areas."  And  so  on  for  the  rest.  Hut  iny 
jioiiit  is  this:  this  e\idenrc  of  the  power  of  .sci- 
ence (jver  material  things  is  evidence  of  the 
power  of  knowledge.  i'Or  science,  however  much 
it  may  be  |)ersonilie(l,  is  nothing  more  than  hu- 
man knowledge,  certain  ;nid  veiifiable,  it  is  true, 
bm  limiteil  ;ind  f.ilhble,  because  h.aviug  existence 
nowhere  but  in  the  miinls  of  knowing  men.  .And 
therefore  ail  its  trinm])lis  and  all  its  power  are 
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tlio  triumphs  and  pcnver  of  knowledge  itself. 

Knowledge  is  power.  And  that  power  is  mani- 
fest not  only  in  its  dominion  over  the  material 
universe.  It  is  even  more  manifest  in  the  do- 
ininit)n  it  g'ives  over  self.  It  elevates  and  ennohles 
the  possessor.  ■■  The  nohlest  indi\  idnals.  the  no- 
blest races,"  declared  Archhisho])  Spaulding,  "are 
those  which  have  received  the  best  educatinn." 
To  know  things  is  ditYicnlt  enough  ;  to  know  self 
is  more  difficult  still.  To  con([uer  the  forces  of 
nature  and  to  subject  them  to  the  service  of  men, 
to  vanquish  disease  and  thus  to  lighten  and  to 
prolong  and  to  save  life  has  won  for  the  con- 
querors immortal  renown,  but  to  know  self,  and 
to  conquer  self,  .so  that  one  may  lead  a  "life 
dominated  by  principles,"  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  so  that  one  may  possess  a  snlid  christian 
character — that  has  gained  men  an  eternal  crown. 
Ignorance  of  what  we  are,  ignorance  of  the  true 
nature  of  man,  is  resjionsible  for  more  of  the 
chaotic  conditions  of  thought  and  of  morals  to- 
day than  any  other  single  cause.  Alodern  ])liil- 
csc]d"]y  has  made  the  self,  the  individual,  the 
center  of  the  universe.  It  has  so  misconceived 
of  man  as  to  imagine  him  the  measure  of  all 
things,  his  mind  the  standard  of  truth,  his  will 
the  norm  of  moral  it  v.  Lacking  a  true  knowledge 
of  him,  failing  to  comi)reliend  him  in  his  total- 
ity of  mind  and  body,  of  matter  and  s]iirit,  and  of 
the  natural  relation  between  the  two,  and  of  both 
to  (iod,  it  has  given  us  a  distorted  view  of  him, 
of  his  origin,  of  his  nature  and  powers,  and 
consequently  of  his  destiny.  Pick  up  any  of  the 
so-called  "advanced"  text-books  on  the  Nature 
of  the  Child,  and  you  set  it  down  with  all  the 
assurance  of  the  certitude  we  have  in  uttering 
a  self-evident  truth,  that  the  person  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  the  class-room  is  after  all  but  a 
•  highly  developed  animal;  that  one  must  "look 
to  man's  animal  nature  for  the  highest  ideal  to 
be  attained  and  for  all  the  means  to  be  empliived 
in  the  educative' jjrocess  for  its  attainment."  \11 
is  physical;  all  is  natural,  with  a  naturalness  that 
is  unique,  that  is,  which  positively  excludes  any 
conception  or  notice  of  the  supernatural,  whether 
as  means  or  end.  In  the  field  of  Ethics,  that 
science  which  aims  to  set  flown  for  us  rules  of 
right  conduct,  we  arc  told  that  in  man'>  reason 
alone  we  may  find,  indeed,  we  nuist  find,  our  only 
guide  and  counsellor,  the  court  uf  liii^beNt  appeal 
in  matters  of  right  and  wrong.    .And  so  we  hear 


of  that  greatest  of  anomalies,  "independent  mor- 
ality." Why  should  educators  or  i)ublicists,  or 
anybody  else  comjilain  of  inmioralil\'  or  selfish- 
ness nr  injustice,  if  in  his  moral  life  each  in- 
dividual is  inde])endent,  a  law  unto  himself? 
\\  bat  wiinilcr  lliat  moral  wcaknt-ss  is  so  jjrevalent 
when  morality  is  gi\-cn  no  stronger  foundation 
than  the  weakness  of  independent  man? 

.\nd  when  we  conie  to  that  ohi,  old  question, 
What  is  Truth?  we  have  in  the  answer  of  some 
of  the  modern  sages  perhaps  tlie  saddest  e.xam- 
iile  of  what  a  false  knowdedge  of  self  has  led  to, 
namel}-  the  assertion  that  truth,  absolute  and 
unchangeable  truth,  certitude,  the  jierfect  and 
l)eaceful,  the  joyful  and  fruitfid  possession  of 
truth  is  im])ossible.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
this  insatiable  longing  we  have  for  the  possession 
of  truth  may  never,  except  in  a  verv  relative 
sense,  be  satisfied.  W  e  are  told  in  substance  that 
trutli,  like  a  nnrage  in  the  desert,  is  something  to 
be  perjietually  chased  after,  but  never  to  be  over- 
taken :uid  cai)tured.  We  are  bidden  to  be  sat- 
isfie  1  with  mere  theory  oi)inion,  things  which 
but  wiiet  tlie  ajipetite  for  truth,  but  never  satisfy 
it.  W  hat  a  caricature  of  self  to  conceive  of  the 
mind  as  but  a  refined  form  of  matter,  and  hence 
unable  to  jienetrate  beneath  the  surface  qualities 
of  things,  or  of  the  body  and  the  rest  of  the 
iniivLrse  as  but  a  jiroduct  of  the  mind  itself! 
These  are  the  two  extremes,  and  between  them 
we  have  an  almost  endless  series  of  theories  mod- 
ifving  and  contradicting  one  another,  till  con- 
fusion thickens  into  scejiticism,  and  each  individ- 
ual becomes  a  master  in  his  own  right  and  know- 
ledge itself  is  brought  into  disrepute. 

Increase  of  knowledge,  a  deepening  of  knowl- 
erlge,  a  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is  every- 
where advocated  today.  With  this  desire  and 
tliis  movement  we  are  indeed  most  sympathetic, 
ISy  all  means  let  us  lia\-e  more  knowledge,  but 
let  Us  have  the  right  sort  of  knowdedge.  and  most 
of  all  the  right  sort  of  self-knowledge.  Let  us 
have  just  the  sort  of  knowledge  that  Saint  Mary's 
has  given  to  you  young  ladies  of  the  graduating 
class.  As  T  go  over  in  mind  the  various  kinds 
of  knowledge  she  has  imparted  to  you,  T  think 
of  none  winch  in  value  can  in  any  way  compare 
with  the  knowledge  she  b;is  given  \ou  of  your- 
selves, ^'ou  have  asked  of  her,  Wdiat  is  lan- 
guage? and  slie  has  told  yon  that  it  is  a  vehicle 
to  express  truth;  What  is  literature?  and  she 
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lias  sjjread  it  before  you,  slunvn  you  its  l)eauties 
and  its  charm,  its  substance  and  its  worth,  taught 
vou  to  appreciate  it  and  in  no  mean  measure  to 
])roduce  it:  What  is  music?  and  with  painstak- 
ing, patient  care  and  consummate  skill  she  has 
communicated  to  you  that  art  which  has  heen 
called  ""the  mediator  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  sensual  life" .  .  .  .  "'the  child  of  ]M-ayer  and 
the  companion  of  religion."  You  have  asked  her 
What  is  science?  and  she  has  taken  you  to 
lecture  hall  and  labin-atory  antl  there  with  candor 
and  sincerity  she  has  clearly  distinguished  be- 
tween what  is  only  probable  or  conjectural  or 
downright  falsehood,  and  what  is  certain  and 
verifiable  human  knowledge  and  said :  This  is 
science.  Your  languages  are  keys  with  whicli 
you  may  unlock  the  treasured  thoughts  of  many 
nations.  Your  music  and  your  literature  are  ac- 
complishments which  will  make  you  welcome  in 
the  best  of  com])any,  and  provide  }-ou  with  j^leas- 
ant  company  when  you  are  alone.  Your  science 
will  illumine  your  steps  safely  until  its  gleam  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  brighter  radiance  of  faith. 
These  things  are  indeed  valuable.  lUit  you  have 
asked  her  another  question  too.  You  have  asked 
her.  What  am  I  ?  and  she  has  taken  you,  not  to 
laboratory  or  lecture  hall  or  studio,  but  to  lier 
vcry  heart  and  said  to  you:  "Yon  are  children 
of  (ifxl.  He  has  made  you.  You  come  from 
Him  and  his  image  is  upon  your  immortal  souls. 
His  truth  must  be  your  truth,  llis  charity  must 
l)e  your  charitx.  llis  immaculate.  c(  unagn  ms 
Mother  must  be  your  model;  his  Divine  Son 
your  Master;  his  Heavenly  C"it\,  xonr  fnial 
(ioal."  Is  this  preaching?  Is  this  a  paragraph 
from  the  jjulpit  ?    If  so  then  I  believe  that  every 


l)latf()rm  should  be  turned  into  a  ])ul]Mt  at  least 
for  so  long  as  it  may  take  to  utter  this  all-im- 
])ortant  truth.  l'"or  it  is  nothing  less  than  the 
secret  of  the  un])aralleled  power  of  a  thoroughly 
christian  life.  ¥or  it  gives  to  life  a  definite 
meaning  and  firm  purpose  and  clear  aim.  It  gives 
us  a  vision  of  the  proportion,  the  balance,  the 
relative  worth  of  all  things.  It  solves  for  us, 
inasmuch  as  may  be  solved  the  so-called  riddles 
of  life, — of  human  suffering,  of  the  triumph  of 
evil,  of  the  ap])arent  failure  of  virtue,  of  the 
( )mni])otence  and  the  Justice  of  God  himself. 
It  explains  for  us  the  insatiable  longings  of  our 
own  hearts,  and  therefore  enables  us  to  under- 
stand rightl)-  the  best  interests  of  those  who  look 
to  us  for  service,  to  sympathize  with  them  deeply 
and  to  counsel  them  wisely. 

Such  is  the  self-knowledge,  young  graduates, 
with  which  you  face  the  new  and  perhaps  knotty 
jiroblems  of  your  future  lives  outside  of  school. 
That  knowledge  lived  out  in  the  lives  of  your 
teachers  here  at  Saint  Mary's  has  been  and  al- 
ways will  be  for  you,  as  it  is  for  all  who  have 
come  under  its  influence,  a  powerful  incentive 
to  sacrifice  and  to  service,  the  necessary  condi- 
tions to  success  at  all  times.  With  that  you  are 
]irepared  to  leave  these  hallowed  walls  and  to 
front  without  fear  the  battles  of  life.  If  you 
are  true  to  that,  then  you  will  fulfill  her  expecta- 
tions of  you.  You  will  uphold  her  fair  name  and 
good  rei)nte.  You  will  widen  her  benign  influ- 
ence. You  will  ever  keep  in  touch  with  her, 
coii])erate  with  her  in  all  her  ])rojects.  You  will 
increase  ami  nndtiiil}'  the  fruits  of  what  she  has 
given  you,  a  truly  christian  education. 


I.l  l  ri.l'.  I  III.Md.S. 
Mauv  Jonks,  '21. 


The  liandiwuik  „f  C,,,! 

In  Ihc  lic.iit  of  ;i  wild  rose. 

In  111,-  .icpllis  „f  the  sc'.i, 
l,|^ol<in^;,  yon  ni;iy  Ix'iiold 

'  iliinp'-cs  iif  clcrnity. 
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IIK  keen  crescendo  of  a  iii,i;ht-l)ird',s  cry, — 
Flung  sudden  thwart  the  sky- 
Scatters  my  reveries  in  swift  dismay; 
Checked  is  their  skyward  wandering  and  lost 
The  effortless  abandon  of  their  way. 
No  longer  are  my  senses  held  in  thrall 
By  the  wind-cupped  Circean  draught 
Vintaged  of  night-sprung  Mowers  ninde  magical 
With  the  enchantments  of  the  white  witch  moon. 


'I'hc  spell 

Is  hrokcn  ,iii<i  the  linked  eliarni  undone, 
.And  all  niy  heart  is  heavy  with  farewell. 

Xi)w  while  upon  the  darkling  air  tiiere  throng 
The  mtn-ninrous  stirrin;,;-,  nl  diin-winged  dreams, 
I  turn  ti>  thee, — into  wlmse  eare  are  given 
These  woods  and  halls, — though  my  unskillful  voice 
Leaves  all  unsung  the  better  portions  of  niy  song. 


Before  the  sun  in  regal  panoply 
Set  fiery  foot  upon  his  orbed  path 
And  drew  earth  after  him  insistently 
In  preordained  bud 
Wert  thou,  O  Mystic  Rose, 
Sealed  Fountain  thou  whence  flows 
The  all-redeeming  Flood; 
Fair  Ivory  Tower  which  glows 
Resplendently  before  our  mortal  eyes; 
Closed  Garden  whose  rich  bloom 
Makes  of  the  desert  earth  a  Paradise!.  . 


...My  voice  is  spent  and  drifts  my  failing  song 

To  futile  silence, — foolish,  shattered  dream 

To  hope  for  mortal  tongue  to  hynm  immortal  theme ! 

To  trifles  have  I  given  my  meed  of  rhyme 

And  with  a  childish  hand  have  flung  away 

My  perfumed  wreaths  in  all  too  short  a  time 

Frail,  unsubstantial  garlands  of  a  day. 

Were  it  the  azure  splendor  of  thy  vesture,  or 

Thy  golden  mist  of  hair 

I  rtiight  have  song  therefor. 

Bi:t  these  allurements  have  I  overpassed 

And  reached  immeasurable  and  all  unearned  bliss 

Held  close  to  thee,  my  lips  against  thy  kiss. 

And  in  the  apocalypse  of  that  embrace, — 

While  the  transversely  fixed  Golgothan  beam 

Cast  its  stern  shadow  on  us  equally 

I  shared  the  Hidden  Word  entrusted  thee. 

Thereat  was  I  transformed 

From  ready  babbler  of  thine  obvious  praise 

To  thing  of  stammering  tongue,  of  mute  unspeaking  ways. 

So  say  it  not,  O  Mary,  that  I  leave 

This  n-'rsery  of  thine  unceasing  care. 


Unthankful,  though  in  turning  from  these  gates 

I  leax'e  no  last  song  there. 

In  silence  was  thy  secret  trusted  me. 

In  silence  tender  I  my  thanks  to  thee. 

The  pinioned  dawn  ;i.hover  in  the  East, 
Bright  with  the  tinted  presage  of  the  day. 
Heralds  the  imminent  sway 
Of   the  inaurealed  sun. 
Before  I  turn  away 
To  needful  parting  I  title  thee  anew 
Borrowing  from  tnns^ue  diviner  blessed  than  mine. 

I'air  Wisdom's  seat, — 

So  too  1  call  thee,  sweet 

Bright  throne, —  from  whence  doth  shine 

Light  comprehended  by  thee,  in  Itself  divine — 

Ineffable— 
Xor  is  it  this  alone 

I  hold 

F"or  all-sufficing,  beauteous  miracle, — 
My  own,  more  than  my  own, — 

The  Throned  Christ  Himself  hath  Thee  for  Throne. 
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BACCALAUREATE  SERMON. 
by  the 

Rkv.  J.  W.  Melody,  D.  D. 
St.  Jarlath's  Church,  Chicago. 


Te.xt — "For  the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  under- 
stood by  the  things  tliat  nre  made:  his  eternal  power 
also  and  divinity  so  tliat  tliey  arc  inexcusable.  Because 
that,  when  they  knew  God  they  liavc  not  glorified  Him 
as  God  or  given  thanks ;  but  because  vain  in  their 
thoughts  and  their  foolish  hearts  was  darkened." 
(Romans  I.,  20-21.)   

The  passage  of  this  .\postle  just  read  has  both 
a  dogmatic  and  an  historic  content.  Doctrinally 
it  affords  the  scripture  basis  for  the  dogmatic 
pronouncement  of  the  \'atican  Council,  ac- 
cording to  wliich  unaided  reason  can  absohitely 
speaking  rise  from  thought  of  visible  phenomena 
and  order,  to  the  idea  of  a  Croatm-.  This  dog- 
ma, it  is  to  be  noted,  is  a  ([ualified  one.  It  ex- 
presses something  absolute :  it  abstracts  from 
actual  experience;  it  consists  with  the  no  less 
certain  truth  that  it  is  morally  im])(issible  for 
the  human  race  generally  to  cmnc  easily  by  this 
knowledge  without  a  large  admixture  of  error. 
Accepting  such  restrictions  we  know  that  aiuong 
all  peoples  there  has  ever  existed  the  idea  of  a 
transcendent  being  to  whom  the  most  profoimd 
services  were  owing,  i-'or  hazy  and  even  gro- 
tesque though  it  be,  this  motion  has  found  a  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  backward  savage.  .Such 
a  mind  sees  "God  in  clouds  and  hears  Him  in 
the  wind;"  catches  evidence  of  the  awful  ])res- 
cnce  in  the  fla.sli  of  the  lightning  and  in  the 
nmiblings  of  the  thunder.  This  thought,  mort'- 
over,  becomes  with  these  folk,  an  engrossing  and 
impelling  one.  It  enters  into  the  very  warp 
and  W(jof  (jf  their  being.  'i"he  sovereignty  of 
their  (iod,  they  proclaim  by  sacrifice.  I  lis  anger 
is  ap]»ea.sed  l)y  manifold  oblations.  To  him  thev 
have  recourse  in  danger  and  with  him  rests  the 
\i\itry  for  success  in  ciiase  and  baitU'.  lie  is, 
moreover,  the  sanction  In-hind  all  established 
order.  It  has  been  observed  that  among  sav- 
ages, all  social  habits  ;uid  inslitutions  take  on 
the  character  of  a  religious  usage.  To  depart 
from  these  habits,  to  show  <lisregard  (A  these 
iiiHtitntiorjs,  is  to  prove  one's  self  disloyal  and 
recreant  to  the  dread  instructions  of  the  deity. 
Hence  it  is  that  above  all  others  tlusc  i,(o|)l(s 


are  creatures  of  fixed  routine  and  practice,  of 
a  routine  and  practice  that  finds  immovabU 
anchorage  in  their  God.  Higher  up  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  we  note  the  disappearance  of  th^ 
gross  absurdities  wdiich  in  the  lower  order  of 
human  life  are  associated  with  the  thought  of 
divinity.  The  dross  is  somewhat  purged^ 
away,  yet  is  the  thought  no  less  an  en- 
compassing one.  The  immortal  gods  guard  the 
sanctity  of  the  home.  The  hearth  about  which 
cluster  the  tenderest  of  human  ties  is  become' 
an  altar,  to  which  are  brought  the  homages  o| 
religion.  'J~he  Lares  and  Henatcs  arc  the  spirits 
of  the  house.  They  give  to  the  head  of  the 
family  the  character  of  a  priest.  Under  their 
tutelage  mutual  love  and  respect,  the  duties  of 
support  and  obedience  are  holy  offices.  No  less 
is  the  pressure  of  these  transcendent  beings  felt 
in  the  larger  activities  of  life.  The  love  of 
country  in  all  its  lofty  exijrcssions  ;  the  loyalty 
of  citizens,  the  zeal  of  stafrsiiicn.  the  sacrifice 
of  patriots  arc  before  all  else  acclaimed  the 
virtue  of  piety.  It  is  service  to  the  immortal 
gods,  sustainerl  by  thoughts  of  them  and  from 
them  receiving  its  heartening  recompense.  And 
so  it  was,  only  after  the  invocation  of  his  gods 
could  the  orator  in  the  foriuu  ho])e  to  wing  his 
words  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  as  onlv  under 
the  ausi)ices  of  these  suiierintending  spirits,  could 
any  public  acticni  issue  in  success.  .\nd  this  be- 
cause of  the  abiding  conviction  tliat  upon  the  au- 
lliorily  and  disposal  of  the  Gods,  the  due  order 
of  domestic  and  ci\'ic  life  must  ever  lind  its 
last  (le])endence.  \\-\  all  this  was  but  a 
gro])ing  in  tlu'  dark.  To  an  extent  it  did  honor 
to  fallen  natme.  It  (k'clared  llu'  worth  and 
dignity  of  reason's  tniaide(|  cllorls  .-nid  ihe  na- 
tive im|)ulse  of  our  connnon  hnmanily.  I'ut 
U'ore  than  this  it  was  cvidiMU-e  irrefutable  of 
Ihe  need  of  ;i  higher  light  and  guidance;  a  light 
and  guidance  thai  re;ison  unaided  was  incapable 
of  suppKiug.  Il  voiceij  demand,  for  a  re\'elalion. 
.Such  revelatiou  has  been  .i^iven,  for  "(  ,od  who  at 
sundr\-  limes  i|i\'ers  maiiiiei's  spake  in  limcS 

|ias|  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  last  of  all 
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in  these  days  lias  spoken  to  ns  by  I  lis  Son." 
An'l  so  the  christian  child  enters  into  a  lierita!4e 
the  rich  import  of  which  the  wisest  of  the  ])agan 
world  could  only  surmise.  It  is  thns  that  this  child 
is  able  to  come  to  the  correct,  even  thongh  in- 
ade(|nate,  notion  of  his  (lod.  To  this  thought  he 
is  led,  at  the  outset  of  his  reasoning  life.  Indeed 
before  such  a  day  is  reached  while  still  within 
his  mother's  arms,  he  hears  from  loving  lips 
the  holy  name,  and  with  faltering  efforts  strives 
to  lisp  it  in  response. 

An  ancient  prophecy  has  declared:  "(  )ut  of  the 
mouths  of  infants  and  sucklings  thou  hast  per- 
fected praise."  A  pro])hec}'  realized  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  in  every  C  atholic 
house.  To  the  mind  of  the  growing  child  the 
idea  of  God  is  that  of  an  everlasting  realitv; 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God."  The  vision  of  such  faith  is  unob- 
served by  the  mists  arising  "from  the  steaming 
valleys  of  sense."  In  it  every  goofl  and  perfect 
gift  is  seen  to  come  from  the  Father  of  light. 
And  so  in  confident  prayer  the  little  one  breathes 
forth  the  longing  of  its  unspoiled  heart.  .And 
such  is  its  simple  faith  ;  such  its  abiding  trust ; 
such  its  unalloyed  love  that  we  should  expect 
the  Master  to  say,  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  for  such."  But  the  thought  of  God  is  born 
in  upon  this  soul  of  these  with  a  still  broader  im- 
port. It  is  the  voice  of  the  whole  moral  order,  inas- 
much as  this  is  understood.  Under  its  authorita- 
tive pronouncement  rests  this  order.  "God  wills  it" 
is  the  ultimate  standard  of  life.  "Whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  modest ;  what- 
soever just,  w^hatsoever  holy,  whatsoever  lovely, 
whatsoever  of  good  fame"  are  such  and  only 
such  because  God  has  so  declared  it.  Moreover 
as-  the  foundation  of  immorality  is  here  dis- 
cerned, so  here  is  seen  morality's  strongest 
sanction.  The  hope  of  pleasing  his  Heavenly 
Father  with  the  thought  of  the  rewar  ds  that  un- 
failhigly  will  be  his  upon  the  doing  of  the  divine 
will  is  sufficient  spur  to  all  right  couduct. 

Such  are  the  "things  of  the  christian  child  ;  the 
things  that  are  not  put  away  upon  growth  into 
the  christian  man.  They  abide  to  take  on  a 
dee])er  meaning. 

Mature  thought  rightly  directed,  serves  to  bring 
home  more  tellingly  the  sense  of  our  dependence 
upon  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  are  seen  to 
flow.    The  warmth  and  glow  of  childish  trust, 


we  fre(|uently  miss  indeed,  but  we  are  enabled  to 
understand  better  the  imjjort  of  God's  dealings 
with  us.  We  still  recogni/e  that  with  the  idea 
of  (lod  the  whole  moral  nnkr  is  bound  up.  True 
we  know  that  right  is  right  and  wrong  is  wrong 
in  nian_\-  cases  not  because  (  kkI  so  declares  it, 
but  (lod  so  declares  it  because  it  is  goo<!,  or  be- 
cause it  is  evil.  There  is  a  basis  of  morality 
then  antecedent  to  the  will  of  <.lod.  This  is 
naught  else  than  the  very  essence  of  the  God 
head.  This  is  the  original  font  of  morality; 
this  is  the  basic  rule  by  wdiich  to  judge  of 
good  and  evil.  This  is  the  ultimate,  norm,  of 
all  law,  the  last  reason  of  all  order.  Now 
this  thought  becomes  a  very  stay  of  the  soul. 
It  tells  of  the  one  finality  amidst  unceasing 
change.  Amidst  the  buffetings  of  fortune  and 
the  uncertain  shifting  of  the  world's  usage  it 
remains  to  cheer  and  strengthen. 

In  this  idea  we  catch  a  notion  of  the  absolute, 
the  unshakable  character  of  morality,  as  we  must 
also  catch  the  notion  of  its  awful  sanction.  It  is 
seen  to  be  n(.)t  a  thing  of  convention  not  a  thing 
of  artificial  design,  not  a  thing  dictated  by  con- 
siderations of  mere  utility.  It  is  naught  else  than 
the  very  demands  of  the  divine  essence  itself.  But 
the  thought  of  God  in  the  christian  sense  soon 
takes  on  a  more  intimate,  a  more  personal  charac- 
ter. It  is  felt  to  be  the  thought  of  him  who  cried 
oiU  "Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  or  whith- 
er shall  1  tlee  from  the  face,  if  I  take  my  wings 
early  in  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
jjarts  of  the  sea.  Even  there  also  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me."  (Jf 
all  thoug;hts  this  of  the  i)resence  of  our  God  is  the 
most  transforming.  Xiuie  other  so  makes  for 
righteousness.  The  realization  that  "Thou  God 
seest  me"  is  the  greatest  deterrent  from  sin. 
The  consciousness  of  the  presence,  before  which 
the  .Sera|)hini  and  the  ( 'herubim  veil  their  faces 
with  their  wings  is  \iolentl_\-  inconi])atible  with 
any  harborage  of  what  is  low  or  unworth}'.  It 
must  ever  constrain  us  as  it  constrained  Peter 
in  the  boat,  to  prostrate  ourselves  and  to  cry 
out,  "de])art  from  me,  for  1  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
r^ord."  ^'et  withal  is  it  a  thought  of  sweetness 
and  solace.  To  the  saint,  it  is  a  forecast  of  the 
beatific  vision:  it  is  the  ani])lc  rcsi)oiise  to 
love's  craving   for  union  with   the  beloved;  to 
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the  oneness  which  is  the  consummation  of  char- 
ity. Remain  with  us.  O  Lord,  is  ever  his  prayer. 
Abide  in  our  minds  that  the  tliought  of  thy  visi- 
ble and  varied  handiwork  may  not  crowd  out 
the  thought  of  thee  to  which  it  all  is  owing. 
Such  in  its  embracing  character  and  power  is 
the  thought  of  God  to  the  christian  .soul.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  it  becomes  the  very 
element  of  the  christian  life.  It  is  the  sun  whose 
overreaching  rays  recreate  and  replcni-ih  that 
life.  And  this  is  the  thought  that  sonic  would 
tell  us  must  not  find  place  in  tlie  jniiilic  cdtication 
of  our  child.  This  is  the  tiiought  that  nuist  be 
given  no  full  voice  by  our  children  once  they 
enter  the  portals  of  tiie  academy  or  college. 

And,  so  it  is  we  are  confronted  with  a  general 
system  of  education,  that  would  estrange  (iod 
from  his  world  and  from  the  christian  soul. 
His  presence  is  not  formally  denied,  it  is  true, 
it  is  simply  ignored.  1  le  is  to  become  an  in- 
tangible being,  quite  removed  from  anything  like 
active  agency,  quite  removed  from  all  that  is  sus- 
tained by  His  everlasting  arms.  Onr  cliildrcn 
are  to  be  told  of  liim  in  the  precincts  of  the 


home.  There  they  are  to  learn  of  Him  as  the 
giver  of  all  good  gifts,  yet  once  the  doors  of 
their  school  close  upon  them,  the  sentiment  which 
inevitably  flows  from  such  a  thought  may  be 
allowed  no  formal  expression. 

It  is  Ix'cause  she  can  never  have  a  part  in  such 
an  idea  that  our  Church  insists  upon  her  system 
of  Catholic  education.  Because  of  this  she  levies 
upon  the  willing  sacrifice  of  her  children  and 
builds  her  own  institution  of  learning.  Intheseshe 
sees  to  it  that  God  shall  be  afforded  His  due  place. 
The  unfolding  mind  of  her  children  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  think  of  Him  as  being  apart.  The 
inculcations,  the  traditions  of  the  chri-stian  home 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  be  disregarded  or  for- 
gotten, but  shall  rather  be  given  with  renewed 
emphasis  and  increasing  illustration.  Above  all 
will  the  thought  of  God's  presence  he  made  a 
soil  nurturing  the  growth  and  fruitage  of  Chris- 
tian virtues.  Such  a  school,  dear  graduates,  is 
the  one  to  which  you  are  now  about  to  bid  a  last- 
ing farewell.  And  taking  with  you  hence  the 
thought  of  God  and  his  abiding  presence  you  are 
secure  in  the  possession  of  what  shall  be  the  un- 
failing source  of  richest  benediction. 


*()UR  iii<:rit.'\ge. 

A^^•:I.IA  ,\.nn  Schi.kcht,  '22. 

A  I  I. \(;,  its  folds  .'ij.i;un.'t  tlu'  blue  sky  sprcud 
Its  colors  proud,  wa\e.s  low  today. 
The  stripe.s  a  blessing  breathe,  the  .stars, 

A  prayer.    Serene,  it  Hoats  al>ove  its  dead. 

A  ii;ition's  sold,  a  citadel  iu  ld  \uvh 

'rii.il  guards  her  pi  .  aide  ^|  meinory, 
I  Icr  licril.ijjc  .if  wan  iors'  blood, 

'I  h.il  (•\cr  shall  inspire  men  to  die 

l  ot-  her.    Set  by  their  sacrifice  apa.rt 

.\re  these,  her  sons,  we  honor  here  today. 
Wi-  come  that  by  onr  loving  praise 

New  loyally  may  sprint;  in  every  heart. 

The  IiukIcs  Mow  their  pmiid  jidieii, 
Sahites  rinK  deai  tlir.,iiKli  hcaMn's  bine. 
With  liearls  fnll-nlad  we  sin^ 

O,  (iod  of  hope, 

(),  (iod  of  love, 

Keep  Thou  otn-  ideals  binb, 

And  keep  us  ever  true  I 
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\  ALl-.DICTORY. 

Ci.AKA  Ikknk  Sf.Lf.gue, '21 


IllCX  you  have  come  at  last  to  the  end 
of  a  path  that  you  have  travelled  for  a 
long,  long  time,  a  path  that  has  led 
through  brambles  and  thickets,  sometimes 
through  gardens  sweet  as  with  the  fragrance  of 
a  thousand  roses  ;  when  you  have  traversed  it  on 
days  when  all  the  world  was  golden  with  sun- 
beams, on  days  that  were  overclouded,  and  th.en 
you  come  to  the  gate  at  the  way's  end  before  you. 
what  is  there  to  say?  It  must  be  one  of  those 
times  when  words  fail  to  respond  to  emotions. 
For  we  have  been  the  travellers  of  such  a  path  ; 
today  we  have  reached  the  gateway  of  our  dreams 
— Commencement.  While  all  our  woman's  cur- 
iosity urges  us  forward  to  have  one  peep  at  what 
is  beyond,  yet  a  host  of  dreams  and  memories, 
friends  we  have  made  along  our  little  journey, 
cling  to  our  hands,  and  bid  us  pause  a  little 
before  we  open  it — and  remember.  But  mem- 
ories with  difficulty  find  expression  in  words. 

Only  a  short  part  of  this  way  have  we,  the 
class  of  1921,  travelled  together,  the  four  years 
which  we  have  spent  here  at  Saint  Alary's  as 
classmates.  Rut  this  has  been  perhaps,  the 
fairest  part  of  the  way.  The  joys  and  sorrows 
we  have  felt  in  common  are  now  alike  pleasant 
to  recall.  Together  on  this  our  Commencement 
day.  we  turn  to  say  farewell  to  girlhood  and  stc]) 
across  the  threshold  to  womanhood. 

These  years  at  Saint  Alary's  have  meant  much 
to  us — more,  perhaps  than  we  ourselves  know 
now.  She  has  been  truly  our  .\lma  Mater — 
our  fostering  mother.  She  has  done  ( lod's  work 
in  building  up  in  our  hearts  the  ideals  of  what  is 
-highest  and  noblest  :  in  showing  1)\  precept 
and  example  the  way  to  live  truly  and  to  fulfill 
our  immortal  destiny.    If  we.  her  children,  keep 


these  ideals  as  a  guiding  star  in  our  lives,  then 
truly  can  we  feel  that  her  motherly  care  has  not 
liern  in  vain,  and  that  sdnietliing  of  her  spirit 
i->  al\\a_\>  lio\"ering  near  us. 

Alwa\s  will  we  be  grateful  to  those  who  have 
done  so  much  for  us.  To  her  whose  kind  and 
sympathetic  spirit  has  never  failed  us,  to  Mother 
Pauline,  we  offer  our  highest  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude and  love.  ( )ur  clia])lains,  the  priests  who 
have  been  so  unseltish,  so  untiring  in  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  our  souls,  merit  our  undying  re- 
membrance. As  for  our  teachers — nothing  we 
can  say  even  slightly  betokens  our  apjireciation 
of  their  kindness,  their  wisdom,  their  patience. 
Here  under  the  very  name  and  pr(}tection  of  our 
lUessed  Lady  we  have  seen  wliat  li\-es  consecrat- 
ed under  her  guidance  arc  :  li\'es  that  w  ill  alwavs 
be  to  us  an  inspiration,  a  pattern  u[)on  which  to 
model  our  own.  in  so  far  as  we  are  able,  lint 
for  those  whose  joy  is  most  a  part  of  our  own 
on  this  occasion,  our  beloved  fathers  and  moth- 
ers ;  whose  love  and  sacrifice  have  meant  every- 
thing to  us,  we  tender  in  return  the  dearest  love 
of  our  hearts. 

Now  that  we  are  leaving,  now  that  our  hands, 
howexer  falterin^dy,  o|)en  the  gate  and  close  be- 
hind ii>  thv  lung  ])ath  of  school-days,  we  desire 
but  one  thing.  W'e  are  >a\ing  farewell  to  Saint 
Mary's,  but  we  Jjray  that  (  )ur  Lady,  protectress 
of  this  garden  si)(jt.  this  s\in])hon\'  arranged  by 
a  kindly  nature  and  l)y  human  love,  kee])  us,  who 
are  children  of  Saint  Mar_\ 's,  ever  under  her  care. 
Xever  will  we  forget  our  beloved  classmates,  our 
(lut\  to  Dur  school,  to  all  the  friends  of  our  Alma 
.Mater.  In  bidding  Saint  Mark  's  gi  lod  bye  we 
can  onl\-  bow  our  heads  ;ind  ask  her  for  her  lov- 
ing l)ene(hction. 
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*TRYSTIXG. 

RosKLLA  Kramkr,  '22. 

T^F.KP,  ()  world,  ye  passers  by, 
Weep  for  your  warrior  dead! 
On  whitened  tomb,  on  wind-swept  grave 
Let  trysting  tears  be  shed. 
See  how  the  dawn  with  dewy  eye 
Lets  fall  its  trilnite  tears 
ITpon  the  sod  and  crosses,  worn 
By  winds  of  passing  years. 
Bow  low  your  heads,  though  silence 
Echoes  your  whispered  prayer; 
Their  spirits  stir  in  the  sunlight 
Though  they  lie  buried  there. 

But  yesterday,  with  H.aniing  hearts,  on  bloody  tield 
Intrepidly  they  fought;  they  would  not  yield 
Till  Death,  insatiable  Reaper,  passed 
And  his  uncaring  scythe  among  them  cast. 
Xow,  dead  the  days,  and  dead,  the  \  aliant  bra\  e — 
(irim  Death  alone  stalks  on  the  crimsim  beaten  plains, 
On  b.ittle-scarred  and  far  hills  where  they  fell. 
i\uins,  gray,  entomb  them;  and  the  ])atter  of  the  rains 
Sings  a  lone  lull.aby  to  ears  unheeding  now, 
I'loods  aw;i.y  the  liearlache,  and  their  pains 
Into  silence;  stills  the  rustle  of  the  pines. 
Stills  the  sobbing  w  ind,  burdent'd  as  willi  a  mother's  tears. 
Who  hears  De.tth's  dragging  footsteps  down  all  the  empty  years 
Was  the  life  they  offered  and  tlie  holocaust  they  m.ade 
Worth  the  dying  sacrifice  on  War's  dread  altar  laid? 

N'ct  weep  not,  ()  sorrowing  world, 

Lxull  for  your  warrior  dead! 

(lod  guards  f,ir  graves  ;uui  distant  tombs 

While  your  liysting  jirayers  are  s.iid. 

ile.ir  how  the  lark  with  soaring  note 

Its  morning  greeting  sings. 

Above  the  ruins  and  Ihe  mounds 

Where  sbellering  ivy  clings, 

I'.KW  low  your  licids,  ihougli  silence 

I'lduK's  your  w  hispered  i)rayer — 

ii<)i\  read.s  your  ipic  stioning  hearls,  while  waits 

His  answer  willi  tlicui  there. 
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-I1'.S1-:.\"S  IDl  AiJSM  AND  WOMAN 

Nki.i.ie  1,f.k  Hoi.t,  '21. 


T^)  BE  niisuiulerstcKxl  is  a  source  of  fem- 
inine delight.  In  ihis  man  lias  al\va\s  in- 
dulged woman  because  he  lia>  never  con- 
sidered her  merely  his  equal.  He  has  rei;ar(le(l 
iier  either  his  luoral  su|)eri(ir  nr  liis  intellectual 
inferior,  according  her  either  semi-adoration  or 
cynical  scorn.  True  feminism  rightlv  reci ignizing 
that  man  and  woman  are  simply  e(|ual  in  both 
mentality  and  morality,  seeks  to  emancipate 
woman  from  this  long-established  misunder- 
standing. And  the  latest  normal  devclo])ment 
of  true  feminism  has  been  along  political  lines. 
In  the  days  of  Roman  supremacy  prevalent  phil- 
osophical systems  encouraged  the  belief  that  the 
individual  existed  for  the  sake  of  the  state. 
W  oman  was  not  considered  a  person,  but  a  mere 
chattel.  In  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, all  men  were  declared  free  and  equal 
and  the  doctrine  that  the  state  exists  to  serve 
them  was  also  ennunciated.  Obviously,  this 
doctrine  applies  to  woman.  Today  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  seek  a  radical  freedom 
not  only  in  the  realm  of  politics,  but  especially 
in  that  of  morals.  This  principle  of  freedom, 
this  theory  of  Individualism,  encourages  the  be- 
lief that  the  individual  lives  for  self  only  and  is 
responsible  to  himself  alone. 

To  what  extent  this  or  any  other  prevalent 
theory  of  conduct  has  rooted  itself  in  current 
thought  is  adequately  expressed  in  the  literature 
of  the  times.  The  drama  more  than  any  other 
art-form  follows  most  closely  the  course  of  mod- 
ern thought  because  it  depicts  life  with  startling 
reality.  Henrik  Ibsen,  the  exponent  of  the  new 
'drama,  has  forcefully  demonstrated  the  power 
of  his  medium.  And  with  shrewd  dramatic  gen- 
ius he  has  interpreted  the  psychological,  social, 
and  moral  philosophy  of  modern  life  in  accord- 
ance with  the  pernicious  theory  of  which  he  is 
the  arch-apostle — the  doctrine  of  Individualism. 

In  regard  to  woman,  this  theory  of  uncon- 
ditioned freedom  may  be  of  fearful  consequence, 
because  it  brings  into  serious  question  the  posi- 
tion she  has  considered  her  natural  vocation — 
that  of  the  marriage  state.  The  doctrine  of  In- 
dividualism \vould  urge  woman  to  repudiate 
every  duty,  and  would  free  her  from  the  respon- 
sibility most  sacred  to  womanhcod — the  respon- 
sibility of  motherhood.    This  doctrine  is  a  mis- 


CDnceptiii'i  .){  feniinisni,  and  its  mighty  advocate 
is   iienrik    ibscMi.     lie   has   f(!rmulatcd   in  im- 

I)  ressive  manner  a  doctrine  tiiat  has  long 
grown  within  tiic  tennacles  of  human  selfishness 
lie  stands  confronting-  the  future,  saying  that 
man  must  be  suti'icient  unto  himself,  because 
there  is  nothing  else  that  has  any  claim  upon 
hini.  Of  the  modern  man's  a])i)arent  failure  to 
find  an  objective  value  and  ])urpose  of  life  other 
than  himself,  Ibsen  is  the  first  to  bring  us  tid- 
ings. 

In  IS2().  at  Skein,  a  small  Norwegian  seaport, 

II)  sen  was  born  of  provincial  and  unambitious 
parents  in  whom  there  was  a  queer  mixture  of 
adventurousness  and  conventualism.  Henrik 
sjient  the  first  years  of  his  life  in  prosperity,  but 
when  he  was  eight  years  old,  his  father's  fortune 
was  ruined,  and  the  future  poet,  then  a  sensitive 
meditative  child,  began  a  struggle  against  pov- 
erty and  hardship  which  indelibly  impressed  it- 
self upon  his  character  and  his  works.  Having 
received  the  ordinary  grammar  school  education, 
Ibscii  became  an  apprentice  to  an  apothecary  in 
(irimstad.  There  his  life  was  all  but  unbearable. 
His  only  relief  from  dull  labors  was  the  mental 
and  moral  distemper  bred  in  him  by  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  place.  His  was  a  melancholic  na- 
ture struggling  for  e\])ression.  His  one  desire 
was  to  be  free  from  this  intolerable  situation, 
and,  boy-like,  his  adolescence  was  one  of  per- 
])etna!  warfare  within  himself.  His  soul  rebell- 
ed against  all  that  made  the  ugly  labyrinth  of 
his  existence.  In  this  inward  ferment  he  suf- 
fered a.cnlcl}-  until  the  l'"rench  i\e\ohition  in 
18-1<S,  when  his  first  play  Cataliiic  was  rejected. 
The  subject  of  the  drama,  devoted  to  the  Roman 
champion  of  ultra-personal  rights  and  anarchy, 
was  pro])lietic  of  his  future.  In  1857  he  mar- 
ried Susanna  'Hioreson,  whom  in  his  singular 
way,  he  loved  all  his  life.  In  1864  he  left  -Nor- 
wa\-  in  disgust  and  disa])pointnient,  for  it  had 
rejected  sfvcn  of  his  plays.  During  the  next 
t\\enl\  \ears  he  lived  abroad.  s|)en(ling  much  of 
his  time  in  Rome  and  winning  great  |)oi)ularity 
i)v  the  ]>lays  of  his  mature  years:  Brand.  liiiiper- 
or  ami  liiililcuii,  'flic  I'vclcmlcrs.  I'illars  of  So- 
ciety, (, hosts,  llcdda  (, alder,  and  ./  Poll's  House. 
When  in  1891  he  returned  to  Christiania  he  was 
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highly  honored  by  the  state.  He  died  in  V^0() 
and  was  buried  with  almost  royal  jiom]). 

As  a  dramatist  Ibsen  achieved  a  remarkable 
triumph  in  the  craftsmanship  of  his  art.  As  an 
artist,  however,  he  fails,  because  the  soul  of  his 
art  is  vicious.  Form  is  not  the  whole  matter  of 
art.  which  is  above  all,  tlie  exjM-ession  of  truth, 
beauty,  and  gcwdness.  an  emiiodiment  of  tlie 
I)erfect.  But  Ibsen,  in  effect  if  not  consciously, 
denies  perfection,  and  laughs  at  ideas.  So  does 
the  acrid  pungency  of  liis  nature  rule  c\  cr\  ])hase 
of  iiis  genius.  The  analytical  keenness  of  his 
character-portraiture  shows  the  versatility  of  his 
intellectual  power.  His  work  evidences  breadth 
of  imagination  and  diseased  morbidity  of  mind. 
With  relentless  intensity  Ibsen  ])ictured  the  vilest 
degradations  of  human  life,  considering  this  pu- 
trid psychological  filth,  the  sum  total  of  reality. 
His  fundamental  moral  doctrine,  if  it  may  be  call- 
ed such,  is  Individualism,  the  right  of  the  inilivid- 
ual  to  think,  speak,  and  act  as  he  pleases.  Philoso- 
phizing in  the  forceful  manner  of  a  natural 
dramatist,  Ibsen  set  forth  a  view  of  life,  and 
formulated  a  theory  of  conduct  abnormal,  ])er- 
nicious.  and  at  the  same  time  insidious.  l^)y  some 
lie  is  regarded  as  a  vicious  anarchist,  a  demoral- 
izing force,  a  destructive  blasphemer,  lly  others 
— and,  unhappily,  not  a  few — he  is  hailed  as  the 
greatest  preacher  of  truth  and  freedom  the  world 
has  known,  as  the  deliverer  from  the  servitude  of 
traditional  ideals  and  duties,  as  the  world-savior 
of  the  rigiits  of  man  as  an  individual,  as  the 
sec(in<l  Moses  who  from  the  mountain  nf  anarch- 
istic egoism  iiands  down  one  law  llic  kingdom 
nf  i'ltxl  is  witllin  you.  >eek  il. 

Ibsen  saw,  or  thought  thai  be  saw.  in  llu- 
struggles  of  life,  the  misery  of  men  bound  b\ 
laws  they  were  trying  to  overilnow,  ;md  uilli 
the  compassion  of  one  to  whom  struggle  and  law 
were  intolerable,  to  whom  life  itself  was  an  aw- 
ful misunderstanding,  he  interpreted  this  struggle 
as  man's  tragic  revolt  against  whatever  restrained 
his  in<livi(hialily.  The  cause  of  this  misery,  as  he 
olis<Tve(|  il.  is  the  basic  clash  between  the  sjjecies 
ami  the  indivirliial.  Ib.sen  maintains  thai  "'I  herc 
i<4  neither  gfKxl  nor  evil,  up  nor  dowr.,  high  nor 
low,"  and  he  commands  ilic  individual  lo  •  liatc 
all  who  gather  round  a  cause,  for  that  the  (  ansi 
clafthes  with  his  will."  Whatever  is  helpful  lo 
him  k<»<kI-  whatever  lays  stumbling  blocks  in 
hi*  path  ifi  evil.  Plainly  then,  Ibsen  holds  that 
"  ■•-   ,,tid  ihal  alone,  is  ihc  (  rilerion  of 


the  good  and  true,  if  the  law,  the  rule  of  the 
majorit}-,  heredity,  environment,  or  any  institu- 
tion, such  as  the  slate  of  marriage,  interferes 
with  that  desire,  man  may  and  should  disregard 
an\-  or  all  of  them.  The  only  crime  man  can 
commit,  Ibsen  contends,  is  the  crime  of  not  will- 
ing, the  crime  of  submission.  b"or  the  only  real- 
ity, the  only  truth,  he  insists,  is  that  created  by 
.self  for  self.  Ibsen,  in  effect,  however,  is  not 
certain  that  the  will  is  free.  All  man  can  do  is 
to  act  as  if  he  were  free.  Accordingly  then, 
heredity  rules  man's  temperament,  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  dead  men  rule  his  actions.  Hence, 
there  is  only  one  thing  Ibsen  would  have  men 
know — himself — and  only  one  duty  he  would  ac- 
knowledge,— duty  to  self.  Thus  Ibsen  really  de- 
nies duty  altogether.  When  debtor  and  cred- 
itor are  one  person,  there  can  be  no  real  debt, 
likewise,  there  can  be  no  real  duty  of  any  kind. 
In  this  repudiation  of  duty,  Ibsen  promulgates 
his  only  law:  "To  thyself  be  true,"  "To  thyself 
be  suft'icicnt,"  The  golden  rule  is,  that  there  is 
n(;  golden  rule. 

1  le  e.xhorts  boldly.  "Be  what  you  are,  but  be  it 
out  and  out."  The  coward  or  criminal  is  the 
man  who  obeys  law.  There  is  but  one  just  sub- 
servience, that  of  man  to  himself.  And  from  this 
voluntary  self-surrender  comes  the  only  truth 
and  freedoiu.  Ibsen  deifies  the  individual  wdio 
follows  all  his  own  desires,  regardless  of  whither 
they  may  lead  him. 

Thus  il  is  that  Ibsen  epitomizes  the  modern 
tendency  to  egt)-cenlralize  the  universe,  making- 
it  impossible  lo  establish  an  ultimate  relation  of 
things.  Ihil  if  ever\'  man  is  a  law  unto  himself, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  morality,  no  foiuidalioii 
o|  rights,  no  duties,  no  delinitt-  vahn'  in  hiim.an 
life,  and  no  need  of  ;i  deslin\-  for  it.  Truth 
wiiuld  have  no  ojiposite  in  evil.  Ihit  the  truth 
is  that  there  is  a  rel.'ition  cd'  things  that  im])oses 
upon  man  cert.ain  duties,  such  as  thost'  of  a 
father,  hiisb.arnl,  mother,  wife,  child,  and  citizen. 
Il  is  against  this  truth  .and  against  these  duties 
and  the  righls  resulting  therefrom,  that  Ibsen 
icvolts.  lie  woidd  free  m.an  from  whatever 
l.aw  these  dniics  involve  1)\'  deiuing  the  l.aw  itself. 

r.y  linntiii.L;  all  duty  to  th.at  of  self  to  self,  the 
Xorwegian  rc;ill\  repudiates  entirely  the  idea  of 
duly.  He  maintains  most  emphatically  thai  man 
has  a  right  to  be  Inmsclf.  Ihit  if  m.an  has  that 
right  for  himself,  is  he  not  bound  to  res|)ecl  that 
idcnli(;d  right  in  other  men?    By  bis  n.alnre  m;in 
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1^  a  social  hfiiiii',  licit  onl\'  must  lie  respect  the 
rig'lits  of  others,  l)ut  he  must  also  accept  what- 
ever institutions  have  heen  reasonahly  estahlisheil 
for  the  protection  of  those  rii^hts.  luich  man  has 
the  unquestionable  right  to  pursue  his  own  hap- 
piness; and  the  state,  for  example,  exists  tliat 
lie  may  enjoy  tliat  right  the  more  surely  ami 
fullv.  vet  without  interfering  with  any  other 
man's  right  to  realize  in  turn  his  happiness.  So 
it  is  that  when  he  disregards  the  laws  of  the 
state  and  of  the  moral  order,  he  dem'es  to  other 
human  beings  the  rights  he  claims  for  himself 
because  he  is  a  human  being.  In  his  (k)ctrine 
of  Individualism,  Ibsen  proclaims  himself  an  an- 
archist, revolting  not  only  against  the  lawful  in- 
stitutions of  society  and  man's  duty  to  them,  but 
against  the  very  nature  of  man  as  well.  I>y  urg- 
ing man  to  obey  only  himself  Ibsen  would  have 
man  disregard  every  convention  and  law — writ- 
ten or  unwritten,  ecclesiastical  or  civil — every- 
thing that  impedes  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  his  individual  will. 

In  his  dramas,  Ibsen  formulates  his  Individ- 
ualism in  the  speeches  of  his  characters,  and  in 
their  conduct.  Were  this  the  only  testimony  of 
his  belief  in  his  anarchistic  theory,  there  might 
be  no  very  plausible  accusation  against  him  as  a 
teacher  of  anarchy.  The  dramatist  does  not 
necessarily  express  his  own  philosophy  in  the 
speeches  of  his  dramatic  personae ;  he  only  inter- 
prets philosophy  in  harmony  with  his  conception 
of  the  character.  Ibsen's  ])crsonal  statements, 
however,  in  his  letters  and  elsewhere,  are  the 
most  important  testimony  of  his  teachings.  Several 
times  he  asserted  most  emphatically  that  Imli- 
vidualism  is  the  idea  of  his  i)lays.  .Moreover,  the 
whole  tendency  of  Ibsen's  dramas,  in  their  gen- 
eral tone,  final  import,  and  lasting  impression,  is  a 
veritable  triumph  of  individualistic  lawlessness. 
From  that  general  significance  and  lasting  im- 
pression may  be  reasonably  gathered  his  i)hilos- 
ophy.  Bernick,  in  Pillars  of  Society,  is  afraid  to 
disobey  the  moral  code  of  his  community  for  his 
own  selfish  gratification.  In  (i hosts  Mrs.  Elving 
is  afraid  to  follow  her  desire^  and  live  with  the 
man  she  loves.  In  showing  their  fear  to  sin, 
their  failure  to  do  as  they  wish  regardless  of 
the  moral  value  of  their  acts,  lljsen  makes  ])ow- 
erful  attacks  upon  the  honorable  ideals  (jf  the 
state  and  community  and  u])on  the  indissolubility 
of  the  marriage  bond.  Master- lUiilder  Solness 
sacrifices  the  happinc-s  and  health  of  his  wife  for 


the  Iriuniphs  of  his  genius,  and  llrand,  seeking  a 
fanatical  self-re;dizalion,  pi'rmits  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  child.  Ibsen  idealizes  these  heroes  of 
selfishness,  and  in  their  braver\-  to  ln'  themselves, 
he  would  show  the  right  of  a  man  to  be  himself 
at  the  sacrifice  of  e\iT\ thing  else. 

Ibsen's  most  dangerous  attack  is  against  mar- 
riage, on  which  institution  is  Imiided  the  whole 
structure  of  society,  .\lthough  Ibsen's  denial  of 
the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond  is  not 
outright  and  formal  in  his  ])lays,  it  is  the  more 
etTecti\'e  b\'  being  inijilicit  and  insidious. 

In  .  /  f)(iirs  House,  Ibsen  makes  Xora  deny 
the  obligation  of  her  marriage  vow.  In  Hedda 
(lol'ler.  Tliea  leaves  her  husband  for  the  disrep- 
utalde  Lovborg  ;  and  Hedda,  refusing  to  become 
a  mother,  commits  suicide.  Making  virtue  a 
crime,  Iljsen  builds  the  whole  disgusting  horror 
of  (ihosts  on  Mrs.  Elving's  fidelity  to  her  hus- 
band, 'idle  author  is  g-enerally  confusing,  com- 
idex,  even  contradictory;  but  in  the  general 
theme  of  his  jdays,  he  plainly  insinuates  to 
woman  that  no  human  tie  needs  resi.st  her  desire 
to  disregard  that  tie.  Hence  to  him  the  mono- 
gamous marriage  is  a  barbarous  slave  union, 
which  must  be  abolished  as  soon  as  expediency 
permits.  Regardless  of  the  pur]X)se  of  its  insti- 
tution, marriage,  he  holds,  ])revents  woman  from 
being  herself.  In  this  ajiplication  of  his  Individ- 
ualism, he  again  opjioses  his  ])ersistent  mania 
of  selfishness  to  natural  law.  lie  commands 
woman  to  be  herself  at  any  cost,  but  in  doing 
so  he  removes  from  woman  the  natural  means 
to  her  self-realization,  h'or.  whether  she  wishes 
to  be  or  not,  whether  she  is  an  old  fashioned 
woniaiih'  woman,  or  a  radical  feminist,  woman 
is  by  nature  llie  mother  and  the  comjianion  of 
man.  If  woman  is  lo  become  herself,  she  must 
become  what  nature  ordained  her  to  be,  and  in 
the  manner  jirescribed  by  nature  as  made  known 
by  rea.son. 

The  binding  fi  ircc  iif  the  marriage  bond  and  the 
responsibilities  i<\  motherhood,  as  we  understand 
them,  are  in  accordance  with  natural  law,  and 
therefore  are  not  lieneath  the  dignity  or  against 
the  true  freeiloni  of  woman.  The  verv  fact  that 
the  marriage  state  is  freel}  entered  b\'  most  men 
and  women  gi\-es  (nideiice  that  both  men  and 
women  recognize  in  it  a  natural  means  eft'ecting 
iheir  well  lieings.  The\'  become  i)ai"tners  in  life, 
compiements  to  each  other,  sharing  in  common 
the  iiliysical,  intellectual,  and  moral  resources  of 
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their  beings.  The  purposes  of  niarrias^e  being 
the  procreation  of  chiklrcn.  and  ihc  common 
good  of  the  s^iouses.  llie  necessit\  for  the  nidis- 
solubility  of  the  marriage  tie  follows  as  a  natural 
condition  of  these  purposes. 

How  woman  will  resist  or  will  yield  to  the 
poison  of  Ibsenism  will  show  which  is  dearest 
to  woman's  heart — the  bond  of  love  between 
woman  and  man,  and  the  kive  between  mother 
and  child,  or  the  disruptive  anarchism  of  selfish- 
ness. The  result  of  Ibsen's  teachings,  if  thev 
were  generally  accepted,  would  be  woman's  re- 
fusal to  act  in  occordance  with  her  own  instincts, 
her  rational  nature,  and  the  dictates  of  her  con- 
science. 

But  woman  will  continue  to  answer  Ibsen's 
command  to  her  to  be  what  slu  is,  as  she  has 
always  answered  it — not  ])y  a  repudiatinn  of  her 
every  duty,  but  by  fulfillment  of  it.  She  will 
be  womanly  in  the  true  sense,  ])ecau--e  it  is  her 
nature  to  be  so;  and  man  will  be  man  l)ecause 
nature  demands  it.  Woman  has  ever  been  the 
greatest  influence  for  moral  and  s])iritual  regen- 
eration in  the  world,  and  she  will  continue  to  be 
such.  She  will-  be  not  what  Il)seu  would  have 
her  be,  but  what  she  is.  what  she  has  alwa\s 
been,  what  she  herself  wills  in  accordance  with 
the  very  laws  of  her  being.  She  will  be  man's 
intimate  and  lifeliMig  companion  in  marriage,  his 
rewanl  in  struggle,  his  dutiful  wife  unto  death. 
To  her  in  the  future,  as  in  the  ])ast.  will  be  given 
the  admiration  and  reverence  of  men.  And  to 
woman  will  be  consecrated  the  highest  and  no- 
blest achievements  of  man's  life.  Woman,  the 
mother  of  man,  will  receive,  as  she  h.is  ever  re- 
ceived, grace  through  Mar\,  ihe  .Mother  of  (iod, 
ami  imitating  ller,  woman  will  bring  into  the 
world  a  real  "Truth  and  hreedom  for  these  are 
true  pillars  of  .society.'' 


UTTIJ-:  sisi  i:r. 

Mam(;akkt  KaI'ink,  '2.3. 

/^.Ol»  liH.k  a  liit  from  the  sky  of  blue. 

^  A  ro»c  from  lli<i  K.ir<lfn  fair. 

.\  Kol'Icn  l»cam  from  the  sun  aliovc, 
Ami  lent  thctn  to  mc  an  you ! 

Little  »i»tcr,  with  heart  no  Kay 
\ni\  your  »wfct,  itriiall  fare  no  dear, 
I  Winder  if  I  ciuld  ntnilc  aKaiii 
If  Hr  ratiu-  and  look  yon  ;vway  ? 


I'ISIll.X'. 

Mai<(;aki;t  .AriiRKV,  '23. 

CrSllIX'  in  the  mill  pond!  Sorta  takes  mc  back  a 
^  spell 

To  the  tiny  little  shav  er  waitin'  fer  the  closin'  bell, 
Td  lis'ht  out  with  l)ait  an'  tackle  down  the  hot  an'  dusty 
road, 

Spatterin'   sand   an'    dirt   an'   pebbles,   kickin'   at  the 
blinkin'  toad. 

.Settin'  tbar  upon  the  toe-path — then  a-hustlin'  down  the 
lane 

Whistlin'  till  the  very  echoes  seemed  to  shout  an'  shout 
again  ! 

1  kin  see  like  it  was  yistiddy,  his  dirty,  happy  face 
Come   n-tumblin'   through   the   hushes   to  his  fav'rite 

hanntin'  place — 
An'  lu-'d  take  a  rusty  jackknife  an'  hack  off  a  wilier 

limb 

That  sm-e  could  hold  the  fishes  sence  it  ies'  supported 
him. 

An'  with  lishin'  rod  an'  tackle.  Hat  down  on  the  ground 
he'd  lay 

An'  dream  an'  fish,  an'  fish  .-md  dream  the  a.fternoon 
away  ; 

Thinkin'  'Ixmt  the  furrin  i-ountries  as  he'd  see  when 
lu-'s  a  man, 

llnililin'  all  the  Si)anish  castles  that  a  happy  human  can. 

An'  now  the  yea^rs  has  left  their  toll  upon  that  young- 
ster's head, 

There's  some  gray  hairs  a-showin'  'round  the  temple 

with  the  red:  ' 
An'  the  lively  shout  don't  come  so  (|uick  as  when  he 

was  a  boy 

An'  llKinglit  each  larn;il  thing  that  lived  was  liis'n  to 
enjoy  ; 

An'  he  whistles  sorta  (|uiet  now  ;m'  smiles  upon  his 
face 

Is  rarer  than  they  used  to  be— but  in  his  heart's  a.  place 
\s  big  an'  liroad  as  bis  whole  self,  fer  the  little  tike  he 
knew 

Th;il  sciiUled  down  llu-  dusty  riKid  to  whar'  the  wilier 
grew. 

A  Ileal)  "'  things  has  come  to  bim  sence  them  days  o' 
long  ,igo, 

lie  h.is  watched  his  .S]);iini.sli  ca.stles  nnitliply  an'  grow, 
I  ill  lluy  cover  up  the  waters  an'  spread  across  the  Ian' 
An'  he  has  men,  an'  Ian',  an'  cash  to  answer  his  com- 

r.iil  ihc  ihiii^^s  he's  .ilw.iys  wanlin',  bis  money  jes'  won't 
buy  ; 

I'cr  the  dirty  little  feller  ilre.aiiiin'  neatb  a  summer  sky 
Willi  the  happy  i  beery  heart  o'  him  is  gone  an'  won't 
.  oinr  ba.  I 

'to  the  imllpciiid,  with  his  lisli  rod,  down  the  blisterin', 
iliisly  track! 
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O,  LOVIX'G  HEART! 

l'~amiliar  to  us  all  is  the  picture  of  Clirist  jvoint- 
ing  to  His  heart  and  saying,  "llehdld  the  heart 
that  hath  so  loved  men,"  lint  have  we  ever  ])on- 
(Icred  over  just  how  great  is  this  Icive  and  what 
extremes  this  heart  endured  to  ])n>\  e  its  lo\'e 

When  h_\"  Adam's  sin  man  \\;\s  sentenced  to 
eternal  doom  the  Second  Person  of  ihe  Idessed 
Trinity  volunteered  to  ai;)i)ease  the  anger  of  llis 
heavenly  Father  hy  coming  down  ti>  man's  hum- 
ble abode  and  teaching  men  to  folh  w  1  lim.  I  low 
solicitous  was  the  "Heart  of  Jesus".  (  )ne  hleak 
December,  we  find  a  ISahe.  His  little  lijis  purpled 
with  the  cold,  and  His  tiny  form  trembling  witli 
the  chill  of  an  icv  wind,  but  His  heart  beating 
with  a  steadv  determination  to  live  for  men.  Thus 
was  Christ's  mission  begun. 

Little  is  known  of  the  boyhood  of  this  lad  for 
Scripture  says,  "He  was  subject  to  them,"  and 
nothing  more.  Did  not  His  heart  often  yearn 
to  go  out  among  men  and  tell  them  of  His  in- 
tense love  which  would  save  mankind?  Instead 
of  satisfying  this  burning  desire,  His  greater  love 
was  manifested  in  the  moflest  example  of  the 
filial  obedience  He  gave  us  during  Plis  thirty 
years  at  Xazareth. 

Xext  we  find  the  (lod-man  hanging  inl)itter  an- 
guish on  Calvarv  sufTering  not  from  the  thorny 
crown  nor  the  nail  pierced  hands,  but  from  a 
broken  heart.  "I  thirst."  cried  our  dying  Sav- 
ior— not  for  the  vinegar  offered  bv  the  frenzied 
mob — but  His  Sacred  Heart  was  thirstii^g  for 
human  souls.  How  keen  was  the  sufTering  <if 
the  human  heart  f)f  our  God  as  He  saw  millions 
of  heedless  sorls  s])urn  His  tender  advice  and 
rush  to  eternal  ruin. 

Lastly,  we  find  the  risen  Redeemer  with  a 


heart  pierced  for  the  love  of  us,  dwelling  in  our 
lowly  tabernacle.  After  CdUiing  ddwn  from  his 
heaveidy  himu-,  emhuing  for  thirt\-three  \ears 
the  ridicule  a'.id  disrespect  nf  the  \t-r\-  men  He 
came  to  save,  and  finally  in  the  bloom  of  llis 
manhood,  for 

"\()t  a  ifoldeii  hair  was  gray 
On  1  i  is  cnu-ilixioii  day,"— 

suffering  a  most  ignoniinicus  death  in  atonement 
for  man's  sin,  who  but  a  (  iod  could  have  thought 
of  a  greater  test  of  love!  ddie  tender  heart  of 
Jesus  yearning  to  do  more  for  this  fallen  race 
came  to  dwell  a  "[jrisoner  of  love"  to  inspire 
men  to  noble  deeds,  and  to  comfort  and  befriend 
lonely  souls. 

Thus  we  see  tliat  from  file  "cradle  to  the  cross" 
— e\'en  to  the  dawn  of  elernit\' — every  beat  of  His 
unselfish  heart  is  a  throb  of  love.  Could  we  be 
heedless  of  a  heart  s(.)  kind,  so  patient,  so  mer- 
ciful, so  loving? 


MEMORY  BOOKS. 

There  are  jjrobablv  several  libraries  (d'  bnoks 
that  well-meaning  people  have  written  on  the 
memories  of  schooldays.  These  memories  have 
taken  the  form  of  stories,  essays  and  poems, 
ddiev  are  all  very  nice  to  have  about  but  the 
modern  girl  wants  something  more, — a  more  tan- 
gible way  of  keeping  her  school  memoirs  and 
this  has  been  done  most  successfully  in  the  in- 
genious product  of  20th  century  girlhood — the 
^Memory  Ijook.  Here,  all  the  mischief,  plots,  as 
well  as  the  high  ]iiiints  of  her  career,  may  be 
n^ade  to  live  again  for  her  wdth  a  glance  at  dance 
]!rograms,  favors  and  sna])shots. 

.\fter  the  conuuencement  days  are  over  and 
the  "rew  bachelor"  says  good-bye  to  her  many 
friends  she  has  made  during  her  school  years  and 
wlio-e  \va\s  stretch  away  into  the  distant  future 
in  different  directions,  a  little  feeling  of  loneliness 
comes  over  her.  Although  her  degree  dii)loma  is 
fairlv  cri^p  in  its  newness  and  her  cap  and  gown 
])roclaini  I'.er  newly  acquired  dignity,  on  her  at- 
tainment of  the  goal  of  her  College  da_\s,  there 
is  one  ilark  cloud  hovering  in  the  sky  of  her 
\iiung  life — the  dee])  blue  cloud  of  parting. 

i-A-eryone  knows  that  the  frienilshi])s  formed  at 
school — especially  at  a  boarding  school  where  the 
girls  live  together  day  after  day  and  month  after 
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nionth.  ami  have  the  firm  foundation  of  al)solutc 
confidence  and  frankness,  arc  tlie  strongest  and 
best  possible.  It  is  here  that  the  true  friend,  tiic 
one  who  knows  all  about  you  and  loves  you  just 
the  same  is  most  surely  found. 

The  years  of  intimate  companionshi]>  in  every- 
thing— classes,  athletics,  contests,  class  treats,  and 
all  those  things  that  go  to  make  up  school  life  are 
too  human  and  good  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Here 
the  memory  book  serves  the  ])urpose  of  a  vault,  a 
safety-box  in  which  we  can  keej)  all  these  things 
in  a  concrete  way. 

In  after  years,  one  can  slip  away  from  the  life 
one  is  living,  whatever  it  be.  to  steal  a  few  iiours 
with  girlhood  chums.    It  will  be  like  leaving  the 


glare  and  troubles  of  the  w(jrld  behind  and  enter- 
ing a  sanctuary  of  quiet,  hallowed  by  the  sacred 
meinories  that  fairly  ])ermeate  the  book. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Memory  Books — big, 
little,  clean,  neat,  and  ragged.  The  regular  "Ciirl 
( iraduate  Book"  and  the  big  old  loose-leaf  book 
tied  together  with  a  strij;  of  leather,  seem  to  be 
the  most  ])0]nilar.  L'sually  there  is  a  school  seal 
on  the  front  and  engraved  cards  on  the  first  few 
pages,  'i'lie  most  ])o])ular  Ijook  at  .St.  Mary's  is 
the  big  blue  loose-leaf  one  with  the  large  gold 
X'.  D.  monogram  in  the  center  of  the  cover.  Its 
blue  is  for  the  trueness  of  the  girls  whose  names 
are  inscribed  within  and  the  gold  is  appropriately 
for  their  real,  lasting  friendshi]). 


CI,.ASS  OK  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  .•\N])  TWENTY-ONE 
Mastkk  Thesis 

A  .Solvent  of  Scepticism  Charlotte  Voss,  A.  B. 

l'.\(Hi:i.()K  Theses 

The  Beautiful  in  Music  Estelle  Brou.ssa.rd 

Keats,  The  Apostle  of  Beauty  Genevieve  Broussard 

Louise  biiogen  Guiney.  Idealist  IVIadee  Carey- 

Journalism  and  American  Humor  Marguerite  Cline 

He.ilth  Insurance  Katharine  Dolan 

The  Old  I'"asiii()ned  Mother  Loretto  Doran 

William  Der.n  Howells:  .\n  .Xiipreciation  Marie  Gucdelhoefer 

A  Criticism  of  the  I-^lectoral  System  of  the  United  States ...  Dorothy  H.acketf 

American  i-.Npcricncc  with  tlie  .Miiiinunn  Wage  Ruth  llealy 

A  I'lan  of  Americanization  Mice  Johnson 

Journalism  as  a  Subject  of  Current  Literature  Mary  Jones 

The  New  Prolit-ShariuK  Mary   Louise  Lennon 

Clarence  James  .\l:t.nKan  l-:ii/.al)et]i  Maiioncy 

^»-w  l'"clry  Beatrice  Rea 

The  'i  riumiili  of  Ireland  Mercedes  Rempc 

The  Art  of  Kohcrt  l-ouis  Stevenson  Kathleen  Sullivan 

Some  c,f  file  Ideals  of  Dante's  Inferno  I'.urdine  Toliin 

The  J.Mirnal  of  Opal  Whilely  Cecelia  Wolter 

I'Ulri,  I'rophel  rif  the  Beautiful  Josephine  Kyau 

'.ilhrrl    Keith  (Chesterton  '  Cl.ii.i  ScLeKiic 

il»<ien\  liidividii.ilisin  and  Woma.ii  Nellie  Lee  llolt 

Valedictorian.  Clara  SeLcKue 

ClaM  EsHayiM  \,ll,e  I.,,.  Holt 

'  hi      I'll"  t  loscplnnc  Kyan 
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RECITALS. 

Class  ok  1921  CoiKx-rtu  in  I)  Huch 

Wednesday,  June  lirst.  rust  \  u.im    Ahs^  m.  ,i<  i  R.  nianco 

  Si-ioii.l  I'uihii-   I',-mI\.ss,,v  K.  Scidel 

Festival   March  Frilzschc  /■,.,,„.  -M,ss  K.  liroussard 

I-jisenible  Class  Overture— Zatnpa   Herold 

Piano  Solo  Op.  3,  Xo.  3  Rachiuaninoff  F,rsi  I'l,,,,.,    \\^^^^■^      iii ,m,s-ar.l,  II.  Wciiu-ich 

Miss  X.  L.   Holt  /',„„,.     M,..,.  K.   KranuM,  N.  I..  Il,.lt 

\'iol,n     I'r.ifLssm-  K.  Seidcl 

Hunioreske   Droruk 

Loure   /j<''"/' 

Ensemble  Class  (  )„  J^„n.  3tii  St.  Mary's  ( ;]ee  Cliib  was  heard  in 

Piano— m^s  V.  Williams  a  Sacred  Son^t^  Recital  in  tlie  Commnnity  Chapel. 

Song— Time  and  I  Cad  man  The  ])r()g'ram  was  very  uni(|ue  in  character  and 

Miss  H.  Weinrich  demanded  thorotigh  musicianship  on  tlie  part  of 

Piano— Miss.  V..  Hronssard  the  singers: 

Piano  Solo— Xachtstuck.  Op.  23,  Xn.  3  Schumann  PROGRAM. 

Miss  R.  Kramer  Pakt  I. 

Old  English  Song  for  String  Canta.ta— The   Kooiish  Virgins  Kernochan 

Q"^--^^"^   P.^HT  11. 

First    Fi'o/m— Misses   Jt.    del    R.    lUanco.    K.  Forsclincr 

M.  Keown.  M.  B.  Van  Heuvel  Organ   Solo— L'argo  Handel  Whitney 

Second  Kio/.ii— Misses  L.  Gleason,  C.  Burke.  .\.  Buckley  Miss  H.  Weinrich 


F.  LaPointe 
FioM— Professor  R.  Seidel 

Cello— Mifs  .\.  Schleclit  i'ioliu  Oblujato — Miss  M.  del  R.  Blanco. 


.^ve  Maria   Schiibcrt-Saar 


Piano  Solo — Humoreske  //.  Balfour  Gardner  Part  III 


Miss  H.  Weinrich 
In  Our  Boat   Cmcen-Spieker 

St.  .Mary's  (dee  Club 
Fiar.o — Miss   fl.  Broussard 


Motet— Gallia   Gounod-S  picker 


Solo  Voices — Misses  H.  Daly,  H.  Weinrich,  F.  Guthrie 


Violin  Obligato—Vroiessor  R.  Seidel  D-  RyUO 


SIXTY-SIXTH  AXXUAL  COMMEXCEMEXT. 
JUXE  FOURTEEX. 


OA-erture — "The   Eagle's  Xest"  E.  Iseinnaii 

Violins— Misf.es  M.  del  R.  Blanco.  C.   I'.urke,  K.  Forschner, 
L.  Gleason,  .M.  1!.  Van  Heuvel,  ,\.  Buckley 
M.  Horner,  F.   LaPointe,   R.  Kavanaugh 
M.  Keown 
Fio/,i— Professor  R.  .Seidel 
Celli: — Miss  .\.  Schleclit 
First  Fiaiio— Mi-is  V.  Williams 
Second  FiuHo— Miss  L.  Riley 
Har^?— Misses  M.  Shea,  L.  Filers 

Chorus — Summer   CIniininade 

St.  Mary's  Glee  Club 
Piano- — Miss  E.  Broussard 


Class   Poem — Sedes  Sapentiae  

Miss  Josephine  Frances  Ryan 


Program 

nan     Gavotte  Op.  34  E.  Piraiii 

r,  First  Piano— Miss  X.  L.  Holt 

Second  Piano— Miss  M.  Miller 

Vocal   Duet — The  Gipsies  Brahms 

Misses  D.  Ryno,  H.  Weinrich 
Piano—Mhs  X.  L.  Holt 


19. 


Auf  den  Bergen 

First  Piano— y\\ss  11.  Weinrich 
Second  I'iaiio — .Miss  K.  Kramer 

Class  Essay — Ibsen's  Individualism  and  Woman 
Miss  Xellie  Lee  Holt 


.Grien 


Etude  in  (i  tiat.  Op.  24,  Xo.  1  

Miss  E.  Broussard 


Mossknu'slci 
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Aria  Je  Siiis  Titania  "Mignon"  TJioiiias 

Miss  F.  Guthrie 
Piano — Miss  E.  Broussard 

Violin  Solo— II  Trovatore  I'cnii-.lltini 

Miss  M.  del  R.  Blanco 
/^i(i»i<)— Miss  H.  Bronssard 

Ave    Maria  Sclntbcrl-Saar 

St.  Mary's  Glee  Clnh 
Piano — Miss  E.  Bronssard 
/•,-„/,„_Miss  M.  del  R.  Blanco 

Conferring  of  Honors  by 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Herman  Joseph  Alerding.  D.  I). 
Gradrating  Medals  and  Degree-  in  Collegiate  Course 
Graduating  Degree  -Medals  and  Diplomas  in 
Conservatory  of  Music 


Di])Iomas  in  Academic  Dei)artment 


Valedictory 


Miss  Clara  Irene  ScLegue 


Address 


The  Rev.  Charles  Miltner,  C.  S.  C. 
University  of  Xotre  Da.me 


Carmen   Bizet-Tobani . 

Violins, — Misses  M.  del  K.  Itlanco,  C.  Hurke.  K.  Forschner 
I..  Oleason,  M.  B.   Van   Heuvel,   A.  Ruckley 
M.  Horner,  F.  I.aPointe.  R.  Kavanaugh 

Ki»/a— Professor  R.  Seidel 

CW/o— Miss  A.  Schleclit 

First  Piano — Miss  M.  Morrissey 

Second  Piano — Miss  li.  Daily 

Hocyi— Misses  M.  Shea,  L.  Eilers 


— St.  Mar\  's  sliares  a  grief  that  is  nation-wide.  Slie  sorrows  w^ith 
tlu-  I-'atlicrs  of  tl'.e  Congregation  of  the  lioly  C'ross  on  the  death  of 
\'ery  Kev.  .Xiuh'ew  Morri^sey,  Coajiilor  (leiieral,  wlio  for  so  long 
was  leader  an  1  gnide  to  the  coniinnnity  at  Xotre  Dame.  I'^itlier 
Morrissey">  friendship  has  meant  much  to  the  Sisters  at  .St.  Mary"s. 
W'c  can  l)nl  fe;'l  ih;it  onr  loss  is  i  leaven's  gain,  hence,  tliongh  \ve 
sorrow,  we  can  l)nl  rejoice  that  onr  iin'ocation  of  saints  lias  another 
aiif!  fK)werfiil  name  an  1  we  feel  lliat  he  who  new  onr  every  need  and 
gave  to  his  ntnirst  for  ns  while  he  dwelt  here,  will  not  fail  to  remem- 
l)er  those  same  needs  ;is  he  kneels  hefore  the  ihrone  of  the  .Master. 


—  Loving  symiiathy  with  the  prMnn-e  of  jn'ayers  is  offered  to  the 
lierc-averl  Ii',isl>and  and  relatives  nf  Xell  I'-eally-.M c hayden  of  Xor- 
folk.  .\cl)..  to  <  icrirnde  (  ireen  ;ind  her  father  on  tlu-  ile;ilh  of  Iheir 
loved  one,  Mrs.  J,  (ireen  of  Cn-ighldn,  Xeh.,  and  to  Rose  Scnl- 
lcn-\'an  Moiirick  on  the  loss  of  her  de;ir  molher,  .Mrs.  M.  Scnllen 
of  Dciroil,  .Mieli. 
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NOTES. 

Com  MENCEMKNT  WkKK,  JuNK  11-14. 


— Conuneiiccnient  Week  brought  the  usual 
roiiml  of  exercises:  Sunday,  jtuie  1.2,  Solemn 
High  Mass  witli  the  Rev.  Josepli  (lallaglier,  I".  S. 
C,  as  celet)rant,  assisted  by  the  Revs.  William 
Bolger.  C.  S.  C,  deacon  and  Peter  Ilebert,  C  S. 
(.".,  subdeacon.  The  Haccalaurcate  sermon  was 
dcHvcred  l)y  the  Rev.  j.  W.  .Melody,  D.  D.,  of 
Chicago;  Monday,  June  13.  Rec[uiem  Mass  for 
the  deceased  academic  graduates,  with  the  Rev. 
William  Connor,  C.  S.  C.  as  celebrant :  Tuesday, 
JiHie  14.  the  annual  Commencement  Kxercises 
and  the  Academic  Reunion  Liuichet)n.  The  even- 
ings were  spent  in  social  gatherings. 

CHURCH  MCSIC  FOR  B.\CC.\L.\URE.\TE 
SUXDAY. 

Sisters'  Choir  and  St.  Mary's  Glee  Club. 


Entrance  March  Selected 

Proper  of  the  Mass  Tozer 

Mass  in  A  Rheinberger 

Tota  Pulchra  Es  (Offertory)  Ferrata 

Benediction — Ecce   Panis  Merrier 

Tantum  Ergo  Grer/orian 

Te  Deum  

March   Selected 


— The  Collegiate  Department  of¥ers  heartiest 
congratulations  to  the  Academic  Graduates  on  the 
success  of  their  Reunion.  .At  this,  the  first  meet- 
ing since  its  organization  in  191'>,  the  large  at- 
tendance and  enthusiasm  shown  by  all  present 
presage  many  happy  home-comings  in  the  future. 

— Of  the  guests,  special  hontjr  was  given  to 
Mrs.  .Alice  Coady-Cartier,  President  of  St.  Mary's 
.Mumnae  .\ssociation  and  Miss  .\nna  Hunt,  l)oth 
of  the  class  of  1896.  Our  desires  are  most  a])tly 
expressed  in  the  closing  words  of  Mrs.  Carticr's 
response  to  a  toast  to  the  Jubilarians :  "My  sweet- 
est wish  for  you,  my  younger  sisters,  and  the 
holiest  hope  that  I  can  utter  is  this — when  for 
you  the  silver  mantle  that  marks  the  anniversary 
of  your  graduation,  hangs  like  our  mother's  gentle 


benediction  over  you,  may  your  sincerest  feelings 
of  lo\alt\-  and  gratitude  to  (lur  watchful,  jjaticnt, 
pra\t-rful  Alma  .Mater  be  those  wliicli  we,  the 
present  representatives  of  the  class  of  IS'K)  would 
print  in  words  of  silver  made  diamond  bright  by 
truest  devotion  to  that  Mother." 

— Among  the  Reverend  clergy  ]iresent  at  the 
annual  exercises  were  the  Rt.  Rev.  11.  |.  Alerding, 
D.  1).  of  Fort  Wayne;  the  Revs.  !>.  Brown  of 
I'rovidence,  R.  1.,  E.  Mungoven  of  \'alparaiso, 
ln<l.,  T.  Dillon  of  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  J.  Costello 
of  .\nderson,  Ind.,  F.  J.  Jansen  of  Flkhart,  Ind., 
I.  A.  Lynn  of  ITobart.  Ind.,  the  Rcv>.  W.  K. 
Connor,  C.  S.  C,  J.  Gallagher,  C.  S.  C,  P.  Ill, 
C.  S.  C,  J.  Nieuland,  C.  S.  C,  F.  Wenninger.  C. 
S.  C,  C.  Doremus,  C.  S.  C,  W.  Citnningham, 
C.  S.  C,  P.  Foik,  C.  S.  C,  C.  Miltner,  C.  S.  C, 
C.  Hagerty,  C.  S.  C,  and  W.  Corcoran,  C.  S.  C, 
all  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

*  *  *  * 

— "Marriage"  was  the  subject  of  a  forceful 
sermon  delivered  Alay  15  by  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Plagerty  of  N.  D.  U.,  and  "Kindness"  the  theme 
chosen  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Hebert,  June  5,  from 
which  many  practical  and  beneficial  lessons  were 
drawn. 

— ( )n  Jul\-  (k  several  former  students  of  the 
college  and  acadeni)'  will  enter  the  Novitiate  and 
on  .\ugust  15,  those  "St.  Mary's  girls"  who  have 
comi)leted  their  probation  as  "white-veiled"  no- 
vices will  begin  active  work  on  the  missions. 

— On  the  afternoon  of  June  26,  Commandant 
(i.  F.  Dubreuil,  Attache  Militaire  of  the  French 
limbassx-  at  Washington,  1).  C,  came  to  St. 
Mar>'s  accompanied  by  the  Revs.  George 
Savauge,  C.  S.  C,  IVocurator  at  Rome,  Italy, 
and  John  Delanney,  C.  S.  C,  of  Holy  Cross 
College,  Washington,  I).  C.  The  object  of  the 
Commandant's  visit  was  to  congratulate  in  per- 
son. Sister  M.  luigenie  and  to  present,  with  the 
customarv  ceremony,  the  decoration  recently 
awarded  her  by  the  l""rench  .Academy  in  Paris. 
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— Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Ciiimks  Spring- 
time fancies  of  sometime  passed  have  eliminated 
in  the  marriages  of  Mary  Ellen  Ryan  to  Air. 
Dennis  E.  I^ary  of  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa :  Bernice 
Alzimer  Dewey  to  Mr.  X'incent  Conces,  Jr.,  of 
East  Chicago;  Kathleen  Elizabeth  Sutherland  to 
Mr.  Robert  James  O-Callaghan  of  Ironwood, 
Mirh. ;  Dorothy  May  Wheeler  to  Mr.  Robert 
Edmund  Hogan  of  Chicago;  Regina  Smith  to 
Dr.  John  J.  Corbett  of  Circleville.  Ohio:  Mildred 
\  opicka  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Doyle,  Jr.,  of  Chicago  ; 
.Mice  Julia  Kennedy  to  Mr.  James  E.  Gallagher 
of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Sofia  Couttolenc  to  Senor  Hec- 
tor Rev  de  Castro  of  Peru,  South  America  and 
Helen  Holland  to  Mr.  Bernard  \"oll  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  May  the  brightness  of  the  season  be  a 
forecast  of  many  blessed  years  of  wedded  life. 

— By  a  special  i)rivilege,  Helen  llolland,  a 
student  for  twelve  years  in  the  Preparatory.  Ac- 
ademic and  Collegiate  Departments  at  St.  Mary  s, 
was  married  in  the  Church  of  Lnretto.  Helen 
was  \'aledictorian  of  her  class  the  year  that  Mr. 
\'oll  received  the  same  honor  at  the  University 
of  Xotrc  Dame. 

We  clip  from  the  Tribune  of  South  lU-nd,  the 
following  account  of  their  wedding: 

Charming  in  c-vt-ry  dit.-Ml  wa-,  the  iiiarriaKc  of  Miss 
Helen  Holland,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  II. 
Molland,  and  Bernard  J.  Voll,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  John 
.\.  Voll.  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  took  place  this 
niurning  at  9  o'clock  in  the  Lnritlu  chapel  al  St.  Mary's 
Ci"»llct{<?  and  Aca<leniy.  The  inipti.il  hi^;li  mass  was 
cclel»ratc<l  by  Rev.  W.  K.  Connor.  (".  .S.  (".,  asNisted  liy 
Kev.  J.  HallaKher.  C.  S,  C,  an-l  Kev.  J.  j.  iMeiKh,  C.  .S. 


.Attending  the  hride  as  maid  f>f  honor  was  Miss  Mil- 
dred Crull.  of  Osceola,  this  county.  The  bride's  maids 
were  -Miss  Dynipna  Balbach,  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Miss 
Mary  .McCook,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Miss  Lillian  Burke 
and  .Miss  .Mildred  Keily,  both  of  Chicago.  Howard  R. 
Parker  of  Woodland.  Calif.,  acted  as  best  man  and  the 
ushers  were  Oscar  Dorwin  and  Thomas  H.  Beacom,  ot 
Chica;-;o,  and  Paul  Con,-'.crlian,  of  Peoria,  111. 

The  gown  of  the  maid  of  honor  was  of  light  blue 
organdie  with  applique  llowers  and  she  wore  a  hat  of 
the  same  shatle  and  material.  Miss  Balbacli  wore  a 
gown  of  pale  pink  orga.ndie  with  a  hat  to  match;  Miss 
McCook's  gown  was  of  yellow  organdie  with  a  yellow 
organdie  hat:  Miss  Burke  was  gowned  in  orchid  organ- 
die with  a  hat  of  the  same  and  Miss  Keily  wore  a 
gown  of  jade  green  organdie  with  a  hat  to  match.  The 
maid  of  honor  a.nd  the  bride's  maids  carried  variegated 
dowers  of  the  season  fashioned  into  fan  shaped  bou- 

(|UCtS. 

The  hride  was  lovely  in  a  gown  of  white  georgette 
crepe  liea\  ily  beaded  with  pearls  and  with  a  court  train 
lined  with  blue  and  wiiite.  Her  full  length  tulle  veil 
was  surmounted  by  a  tiara  of  rose  point  lace.  She 
carried  a  shower  bou(iuet  of  white  sweetpeas  and  val- 
ley lillies. 

Immediately  following  the  ceremony  breakfast  was 
served  at  St.  Mary's  to  the  members  of  the  bridal  party 
and  relatives  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Voll  left  on  an  eastern  wediling  trip  and  will  be 
at  home  after  Oct.  1  at  .S,3  Brattle  street,  Ca.mbridge, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Voll  ha\ing  secured  her  entire  education  at  St. 
Mary's  beginning  with  the  miiuun  dei)artnient  ;md 
con;plcled  by  iier  graduation  w;is  .iccorded  the  unusual 
privilege  of  licing  married  in  the  ch.apcl.  Mr.  V^oll  is 
a  gra.tlu.ate  of  X'oire  Dame  I'nixersity  and  is  now  ;i 
student  at   I  lar\  ard  law  school. 


VACATIO.X'S  coMixc; 


III 


I'JSI' NIIAI'KU,  '2?l. 


lIKDS  are  sinxing  gaily 

Bees  arc  softly  hinnniing. 
So<jn  we'll  pack  our  troubles 
Why      Vacation's  coming  ! 


•  )'(  1  the  gentle  bree/es 

I  le.ir  the  banjos  strumming. 

.Ml  the  world  is  merry, 
Well — Vacation's  coming  ! 


Why  arc  we  so  srileimi 
When  seeing  friends  so 

"l  is  the  last  Ion)/  looking 
I'.e.aiise    Va.alion's  lure 
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C. R  A I  )U  A  T I N  ( ;  HONORS. 


Thk  1)ki;ri-:k  of  Masiku  oi-  Arts  (  i  .\  I'liiLnsdnp.  )  — 
conferred  on — 

Miss  Charlotte  Voss.  Ilarvcy,  Illinois. 

The  Degree  ov  B.vchki.ok  hk  .Arts  (Ci-.vssh  ai.  C()Uk.';i;) 
AM)  Gkadi'atixc  Gold  Mkdals — conferred  on: 

Miss  Nellie  Lee  Ht)lt.  I'alls  City.  Xelnaska. 

Miss  Josephine  Frances  Ryan,  Salt  Lake  City,  L'tah. 

-Miss  Clara  Irene  SeLegue,  Logansport.  Indiana. 

The  Degree  of  R.vchelor  of  Philosophy  ( ix  IilsT()l^^ 
ami  Soci.\l  Sciences)  and  Graduati.m,  (ioLn  .M':i)\i.s 
conferred  on  : 

Miss  Katherine  ^lary  Dolan.  .\tchison,  Kansas 

Miss  Dorothy  Isaliel  Ilackett,  Xew  All)any,  Indiana. 

Miss  Ruth  Mary  IK-aly,  I'ort  D.hI.^c,  Iowa. 

Miss  Alice  Evelyn  Jdlinxm.  Rawlins.  W  vciniing. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Lennon,  Joliet.  Illinois. 

Miss  Beatrice  Clarissa  Rea.  Riclininnd,  Virginia. 

Miss  Mercedes  .\ngela  Renipe,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (in  Joiirnal- 
ism)  and  Gradl'atinc  Gold  Medals — conferred  on  : 

Miss  Marguerite  Catherine  Cline,  Barberton,  Ohio. 
Miss  Mary  Frances  Jones,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (Litt.  B.)  and 
CiRADUATIXG  Goi.D  Medals — conferred  on  : 

Miss  Estelle  Broussard,  Beaumont,  Texas. 
Miss  Genevieve  Broussard.  P.eauniont,  Texas. 
Miss  Madee  Carey.  Joliet,  Illinois. 
Miss  Marie  Guedelhoefer.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Julia  Mahoney,  Rawlins,  Wyoming. 
Miss  Kathleen  Eva  L.  Sullivan,  Casper.  Wyoming. 
Miss  Mary  Burdine  Toljin,  Tekamah,  Nebraska. 
Miss  Cecelia  Wolter,  Sturgeon  F)ay,  Wisconsin. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciexce  (Home  Ecox- 
OMics)  AND  Graduating  Gold  Medal — conferred  on: 

Miss  Loretta  Angela  Doran,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

The  Decree  of  Bachelor  of  yivf.ic— conferred  on  : 
Miss  Estelle  Rita  Broussard,  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Dh'U).mas  in  the  Conservatory  ok  .Music  and  Grad- 
uating Gold  Med.a.ls — conferred  on: 

Miss  Nellie  Lee  Holt,  Falls  City,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Rosella  Kramer,  Minster,  Ohio. 

-Miss  Mildred  M.  Miller.  F"ort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Miss  Hazel  Weinrich,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Gkaduatixg  Gold  Medal  ix  Violix — conferred  on  : 

-Miss  Maria  del  Refugio  Blanco,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Graduating.  Gold  Medal  in  Vocal  Course — conferred 
on : 

Miss  Florence  Guthrie,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 


Diplomas  IN  mm  Ai  aiumk  (\,\  \<^v-  cnfcrml  on  : 

Miss    I  Maiui's       (incline  Arm  sin  m-,  I  )riatur,  Illinois, 
Miss  C.nstancc   I'.criio,  .M .ir.slicld,  (  )ln... 
Miss  b:ii/alirth  Ann  I'.nell,  Dallas,  Texas. 
.Miss  .Madeline  II.  Cunnable,  Kckiik,  Iowa. 
.Miss  .Mary  Az.ilea  Cn„k,  Deratnr,  Illinois. 
.Miss  Grace  bdeani.r  Downey,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
.Miss  Katherine  b'.li/.'.beth  I'.llis,  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
.Miss  lAa  Calherine  luider,  Deerlield,  Illinois. 
.Miss  Kathryn  .Margaret  lA-eiiey.  Sionx  b'alls.  South 
Dakota. 

.Miss  Eythel  .M.  Ilartman,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 
Miss  Elsa  L.  Heine,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Lillian  M.  Humphreys,  Den\er,  Colorado. 
Miss  Lucille  lobnson.  Lemont.  Illinois. 
Miss  .Margaret  .\llen  Johnson,  St.  Paul.  .Minnesota. 
Miss  Marie  Cecilia  Kahl,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Miss  Kathleen  M.  Kellelier,  Marshall,  Michigan. 
Miss  .Adelaide  Kraus,  b'ort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Miss  Catherine  C.  Kuboske,  Rensselaer,  Indiana. 
Miss  Frances  Elinor  Lamphere,  Redford.  Michigan. 
Miss  Margaret  Elizabeth  Mellett,  Anderson,  Indiana 
Miss  Linda  Minahan,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Miss  Kathryn  Marquise  Pendleton,  Clifton,  Illinois. 
Miss  Mona  Alae  Quine,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Miss  Nell  Marie  Randall,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Miss   Dorothea    Elizabeth    Ryno,    Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan. 

.Miss  .\ngelina  Santini,  Coanio,  Porto  Rico. 
Miss  .Mary  Catherine  Sweeney,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
.Miss  .Adelaide  J.  Tobin,  Tekamah,  Nebraska. 
Miss  Mariam  Alivelaz  Ward,  Little  Rock,  .Arkansas. 

Cer-iii  u  atks  for  Completing  the  Two  Year's  Course 
IX  .VoR.M.M,  Tr.\ixi\(, — conferred  on: 

Miss  Kathleen  Barr,  Chalmers,  Indiana. 

Miss  Mary  Ethel  Holliday,  Laramie,  Wyoming. 

Miss  Helen  Kelly,  Watersmeet,  Michigan. 

Miss  Catherine  Kennedy,  Union  City,  Indiana. 

.Miss  .Margaret  Kinerk,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

.Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Murphy,  Union  City,  Indiana. 

.Miss  .Myrtle  McCarthy,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

CektiI'K  M  I.  i-iik  CoMpi.Krixc,  TiiK  TiiRKE  Years'  Course 

Aliss  Regina  Wolter,  Sturgeon  I'ay,  Wisconsin. 

Certificates  for  Co.mpletixc,  the  Two  \'i:.\Rs'  Coi'kse 
in  Commercial — conferred  on: 

Miss  Catherine  Kennedy,  Union  City,  Indiana. 
Miss  Margaret  Helena  Sulliva.n,  Payne,  Ohio. 

Ckrtifk  atk  for  Completing  the  Ekiht .  Years'  Course 
IX  Latix — conferred  on: 
Aliss  Clara  Irene  SeLegue,  Logansport,  Indiana. 
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Certificate  for  Complettinc  the  Five  Years'  Course 
IX  Spanish — conferred  on  : 

Miss  Margarita  BlaiKo.  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
Miss  Angelina  Santiiii.  Coanio.  Porto  Rico. 

Certificates  for  Completing  F.i.k.\ient.\i<v  Coi  rsk  i\ 
Harmo.nv — conterred  on  : 
Miss  Lucille  Ba-rry,  Fort  Collins.  Colorado. 
Miss  Cecilia  Burke.  South  Pioinl,  Indiana. 
Miss  Louise  Cartier.  Lucliivjtdn.  Miclii.^an. 
Miss  Helen  M.  Daily.  Muskogee.  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Madeline  Faught.  .Mt.iniont.  Illinois. 
Miss  Heloise  Gauvreau.  Hastings.  Xehraska. 
Miss  Margaret  LaPine.  C.l.i  lstone.  Michigan. 
Miss  Marguerite  Moran.  Doming.  Xew  Mexico. 
Miss  .Anna  Pfister,  Xodc.  Wyoming. 
Miss  Mari.-oi  Warde.  Little  Rock,  .\rkansas. 

Certificates  for  Completinc,  the  Advanced  Course  in 
THE  Art  Proc.ressive  Series  of  Music— r()»/r;'rc(/  on: 
.Miss  Rosella  Kramer.  Minster.  Ohio. 
Miss  Hazel  W'einrich.  Burlington.  Iowa. 

Certificates  for  Completinc,  the  Intermediate  Coi  i;sk 
IN  the  Art  Pr<k;re?sive  Series  of  Musk — coiifnrrd 

Miss  Alice  CawKy.  Wausau.  Wisconsin, 
Miss  Helen  .M.  Daily.  .Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Veronica  de  la  Houssaye,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Miss  Helen  K.  Kelly,  Watersmeet,  Michigan. 
Miss  Dorothy  King.  Danville,  Illinois. 
Mis-  Ruth  Krafthefer.  Chicago,  Illinois. 
.Miss  Margaret  O'Donnell,  Billings.  .Montana. 
Miss  Martha  Rosek,  Sand  Lake,  .Michig.m. 
.Miss  Amelia  Schlecht,  Eureka.  L  tah. 
Miss  .Miriam  VVardc,  Little  Rock,  .Arkansas. 

Certificates  for  Completinc  the  Fi.e.mi  ntarv  Coi  rse 
IN  the  .\rt  PROf.REssiVE  Seriks  OF  M  V <.\v—con  f c I  red 
on  : 

.Miss  Viola  .\uthier,  KIk  Point,  South  D.ikot.i. 

Miss  Kathleen  Barr,  Chalmers.  Indiana. 

Miss  Lucilf  Barry,  l-ort  Collins,  Color.ido. 

Miss  Lcona  BergholT.  l-'orl  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Miss  G)n.stance  liirno,  .Mansfield.  Ohio. 

Miss  Kli/aU-th  Bucll.  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mi*s  .Mtagracia  Ciccra,  San  .Antonio,  Texas. 

Miss  Kthfl  Ciirley,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  l^niise  Downs,  Terre  Haute.  Indian.i. 

Miss  Hclcne  Kist-nhonr,  Huntington.  Indi.ma 

Miss  Harriet  l-arrcll,  Chicago,  Illin<iis. 

Miss  .M.>ilclinc  Faught.  .Altamonl.  Illinois. 

Miss  Kathcriiie  Fcciu-y,  Sioux  halls.  South  Dakot.i. 

.Miss  l^.uisc  I-rank,  Long  Beach,  California. 

Miss  Kathleen  l-rawley.  l-lint,  Michig.m. 

Mis*  .Anna  (iainlry,  (Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mi»s  Helm  Marley.  Hartford  City,  huliana. 

.Mi.s  Charlotte  Haskell,  Denver.  Colorado. 

Mi  »  .Mary  Hayes,  Fort  Pierre.  Smith  Dakota. 

Ml^>  l-.U;,  Hrinr.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

M^•'^  '  -il'    111";-.,,      Ihnu  llln,..i- 


Miss  Mary  Jane  Johnston,  South  Bend.  Indiana, 

Miss  Charlotte  Kerlin,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Miss  Beatrice  Kingsbury,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Miss  Gertrude  Kinsler,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Cecilia  Knoerzer,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Miss  Margaret  LaPine,  Gladstone,  Michigan. 

Miss  Bertha  .Merz.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Marguerite  .Moran.  Deming,  Xew  Mexico. 

Miss  Xell  Randall,  .Atlanta,  Georgia^. 

Miss  Katherine  Schmalzried,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

^liss  Margaret  Wellington,  South  Bend.  Indiana. 

Certificates  for  Comi'Leting  the  Preparatory  Coi.'rse 
— conferred  on  : 

Miss  Dorothy.  BonDurant,  Plymouth.  Indiana. 

Miss  Mary  Virginia  Cook.  ,\'iles.  Michigan. 

Miss  Dorothy  Hayes,  South  Bend.  Indiana. 

Miss  Dorothy  Lipsen,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Margaret  Mary  McCrohan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Alice  Mayo,  Deming,  New  Mexico. 

Miss  I'Vances  Ballon  Mayo,  Deming,  Xew  Mexico. 

Miss  .Marie  O'Malley,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Virginia  l'"rances  Salerno,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Miss  Catherine  Veronica  Spink,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Dorothy  Mary  Talbot,  South  Bend,  India.na. 

Miss  Margaret    Mary    Wellington.    South  Bend, 
Indiana. 

Miss  l'"ae  Winget.  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana. 

Miss  Marian  Ziegler.  South  Piend,  Indiana. 

JUXIOR   ATHLETIC  CLASS. 

,\\\ARD  FOR  Attendance  and  Ciass  Work  in  Gym- 
nastics— Lox-ing  Cup — Conferred  on  : 

Miss  Margaret  Wellington,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
SEX  I  OK  ,\THLE-|  !C  CLUl!. 

Colle;,e ; 

Tennis  i)oiiu,i:s— I  Idland  Tropiiies— to  : 

Miss  I 'uiiij'ce  I'.achtel,  Rock  lsl;i.nd,  Illinois. 
Miss  M.iry  Valla,  Los  .\iigeles,  California. 

C.\NOK  Singles— Lo\ing  Cup — to: 

.Miss  .Marie  Guedelhoefcr,  Indi;iii,i])olis,  indian.L 

rcG  OK  W.m;-^SI.  Mary's  ScaLs— to  : 

Miss  I5ernice  hitcs,  Winamac,  Indiana. 
Miss  Regina  Broussard,  Beaumont,  Texa\s. 
Miss  Lucy  lloliiday,  Lar;nnic,  Wyoming. 
-Miss  Martha  Slack,  Loi-.iin,  Oliio. 

.  laideniv  : 

Tennis  Si ngles— Loving  C"up— to: 

Miss  i'"r;inces  Swonk,  Kalaina/oo,  Micliig.iu. 
Tennis  Doi  ulis    ll,,ll,in,!  Tr,,phies  1..: 

.Miss  I'is.i  I  leiiie,  Chic.igiy,  Illinois. 

.Miss  ('(.nsla.iice  lieni.j.  Manslield,  Ohio. 

r'ANoK   Dorm. IS     l,i)\ing   Cups  to: 

Miss  .Alice  Keeiian,  Slierid.in,  VVyoniing. 
.Miss  Lois  I'  ilci  s.  K.il.inia/od,  M  iciiig.in. 


)'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
)rters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

like  and  keep  In  stock  every  class 
f  Roods  required  by  different 
Religious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
.staiitly  prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade;   for   the   custom  of 
tliose  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful    fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

Prompt  —  Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  —  5500 

.Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Rooflns. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                 Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

INGELc^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

.  Shoes 

Opera  House  BIdg.    Personal  Attention 

riffi^-       Home  5842         t?.c;h.„^«  Home  5702 
^^"^       Bell  886                             Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dsntist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

1.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

lUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

5tudebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
d  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We Bei;er  Floral  C 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  t 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  \ 
131  North  Michigan  Street 

Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confediom 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHb 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 

3rd  Floor  of  liobertson's  Store 
The  linen  and  silver  are  clean,     ^he  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
1 1  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  5 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

Thia  delightfully  located  institution, 
tirtered  In  1867,  Is  prepared  to  Im. 
part  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  ^ 
In  all  that  constitutes  a  rcflned  educa- 
•    n.    Music    and    art    receive    special  I 
••••ntlon.  I 
The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
ik»-    It    a    most    desirable  boarding 

Vur    trrnia  nddrras 
^IMI  MK    Ol-     I  III:    IKH.V  (;itO<4N 
"•I      \nKrln'a  Arnilrtny, 
>I<>I(IIIN,  11,1,. 


Who  s  Ycr  Cleaner  Y 

i //>,'. -.ivrt 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

N.,rll,    M..|.,i,«n  Sicrl 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

Coniliicted    by    the    Slster.s    of  tl«e 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training-  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Iilroclress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
m  hool  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
llirco  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  Rood  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  ago  is 
frfim  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

■■'or    riir(lM>r    liiforiniillon  iitltlrcas 
.HISTKIt  SDIMOKIOIt 
>i.lrr    Uiiiix-    Av<-.    iin<l    MiiilUon  SIropf 

sor-rii  iiioNii,  INI). 


An    Ideiil   Catholic  Publication 
Dublin  Re  « 

THE 

"Ave  Maria' 

A  Catholic  Magazlno. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  if 
Blessed  Dirgin 

2G  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Published  weekljl 
monthly.    With  tllustratloM. 
The  Grciitcat   Variety  of  Qooj 
HcadiuK  by  the  Meat  Writer^ 

Terms:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  freei 
for  five  new  subscribor.s.  Foreign: 
scriptions,  $3,  or  12  shillings, 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  list  <' 
torcHtinfr  books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA 

Notre   I>iini<-,   IimI.,  V.  9.  A. 


September,  1921 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girl8  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  aold  hor«  exclusively. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Seta, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  M  E  Y  E  R  &  S  O  N 

Opposite  Postofnee, 
11M7  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 
BOTH      I'  II  ONES  8B» 
Datlra    I>Bun>1r7    (  o„    2340-Sl  Cottav* 
«ir«ve  At»^  (  blrnico,  Phon« 
Calumet  IU70. 


Frank 
Mai;r 
<3c  .S0/7.S 

Jewelers 


Store 


KstabliHlicd 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye, 
METRY— to  Measure 

.  KI.MS.  OptomrtrtuU 

J     M.   H.  lliilMlnic. 
il*r.rf,  InillllDII. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NiES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phon«:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 
1TTAKE8TH 

TO  MAKE  T 
AND  PAYS 
TOSELLTHE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EATTHE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Dell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Hulldprn  of  refrl»r<Tntor«  of 
nil  "tyloH  for  all  piirponnH. 
CutiiloK*  Hnd  eHttmatca  free. 
067  Mill  Street.  KEiNUAM.VII.KBl,  IlfO. 

Eyes  Kxamlned 

JaxKrii  I'roprrly  I  illril 

^^y^  Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

tCIANS 

2.^0  S.  Midi.  St. 

.  I'NIO         ilotli  I'Ik.iicii 


Electric  ' 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  econoijj 
for  use  In  preparing  meals  or  an 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  I 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Elec 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  C( 

63  Commercial  Street.  BOSTON.  H 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Tour  Business.  Established 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sau< 
Mustard,  Pork,  and  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  an 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  At 
Bell  Plionea  Home  Phoni 

514  &51S 
22  6021 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERV 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Marr'i 
one  or  two  Pasaengrers,  $1.00,  and 
for  each  additional  Pa3.«jenKer. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  aa  Pasae 
rate.s.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  foi 
occasions.    Prices  always  reaaonat 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg. 


IJranch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  St 
South  Hend,  Ind..  and  cor.  Fourth 
Union  StH.,  Mlshawaka.  Ind. 


lonie  Phone.  1474  Bell  Phone 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

(;oNTnA(;Ton,  dkcoratob  ai' 

PAINTER 
820  RA<4T  COI.FAX  AVBNUV. 


Hollingsworlh-Turner  C 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ices 

Wc  «prclnli7e  in  fancy  Bricks  ft(  Moldi 
831  Soutli  Main  St.     Soulli  Bend, 
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Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
ence.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
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OUR  ALMA  iM.\TER. 

Cathkkink  Johns,  '22. 

/^(I!  happy  arc  the  days  we  spend  with  tliee, 

Facli  liour  we  liml  new  joys  within  thy  walls. 
While  carefree  voices  echo  through  thy  halls 

Of  loving  friends  we  prize  so  tenderly. 

All  griefs  depart,  and  fears  all  cease  to  he. 
The  shade  of  sorrow  never  on  us  falls, 
Thy  sweet  and  tender  care  our  hearts  enthralls 

And  fills  our  lives  with  sweet  security. 

We  pledge  to  thee  a  faith  forever  true 
.\nd  as  we  journey  forwartl  on  life's  way 
Orr  hearts  with  hackward  steps  will  eager  trace 

The  years  with  thee  we  never  c^iii  renew, 

Vet  in  our  hearts  we  cheri-h  iiiurr  each  day. 
Time  never  can  our  memories  efface. 


SOME  OF  THE  IDEAS  OF  DANTE'S 
IXFERXO. 

BUR[)IN'E   ToBIN,  '21, 

r  is  in  vain  that  one  will  seek  through  litera- 
ture for  a  poet  to  compare  with  Dante  Ali- 
ghieri  in  misfortune,  in  (lisa])pointment,  or  in 
ill  fate,  and  equally  in  vain  that  he  will  seek  one 
who  bv  genius  and  perseverance  has  turnefl  his 
misfortune  more  to  our  i)rofit.  The  sixth  cen- 
tennarv  of  his  death  is  calling  forth  many  and 
well-deserved  tributes  to  this  greatest  of  our 
Catholic  poets. 

Dante  was  born  in  Florence  in  126.^.  a  descend- 
ant of  a  noble  family.  The  name  given  him  was 
a  contraction  of  Durante,  meaning  "the  endur- 
ing one."  He  was  brought  up  in  refined  sur- 
roundings, given  a  good  education,  and  his  early 
life  was  happy  and  comfortable.  It  is  said  that 
before  his  birth  his  mother  foresaw  in  a  dream 
the  greatness  of  her  son.  His  parent^  died  when 
he  W'as  still  young,  leaving  him  under  the  ])ro- 
tection  of  EJrunetto  Latini  "the  first  master  in 
refining  the  Florentines." 

When  the  boy  was  nine  years  old.  he  met 
l>catricc,  a  meeting  which  was  of  so  much  con- 
sequence throughout  his  life.  Love,  thereafter, 
was  the  master  passion  of  his  soul.    One  of  his 


first  and  best  works,  The  I'ita  Nuora,  a  ])oem 
written  shortly  aftc^r  the  death  of  Beatrice  tell- 
ing of  his  love  I'lir  her,  is  one  of  the  sweetest, 
and  at  the  sanu'  lime,  most  p(i\\erl"ul  Ionc  stories 
ever  written. 

Dante  follows  .St.  Thomas  in  practically  every 
matter  exce|)t  in  his  jiolitics.  I  lis  ])olitica!  ideas 
are  set  forth  in  his  He  M ouarchia,  a  body  of 
princi])les  which  are  by  no  means  in  agreement 
with  our  Catholic  Social  Ethics;  for  in  his  work 
the  author  frees  nders  of  spiritual  power,  being 
as  he  seems,  a  ])elie\'er  in  "the  divine  right  of 
kings".  Ik'caust'  nf  this  warmlv  advocated  theory, 
/'(•  Moimrcli'hi  was  iilaced  on  the  Index.  I 'ante 
con-idered  the  power  nf  the  ])o])e  as  Icuqjoral 
ruler  to  be  ver\  slight,  iici  wishing  to  concede 
him  even  so  much  autlmrii)  as  is  now  granted  to 
belong  to  the  Rinnan  I'ontitT. 

The  Dkiiic  Comedy  has  met  a  very  difl'erent 
rece])tion,  having  received  great  commendation 
from  the  Church  and  universal  accejitance  as  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  literary  art.  in  this  tre- 
mendous poem,  Dante  is  an  ex|)onent  of  Catholic 
truth.  "He  teaches  all  the  most  important  truths 
concerning  ( iod  and  man,  virtue  and  its  reward. 
hea\-en,  i)urgatiiry,  hell,  good  and  evil,  its  pun- 
ishment, its  piirilicaiion.  The  grand  ei)ic  takes  \\y> 
such  nil  inicnlt  ills  snljjects  as  tlie  Trinitx',  tlie  In- 
i  ;iriiaiinn,  the  l\cdemi)tii  >n,  tlie  foundatiDii  of  the 
Churcli,  the  ])rimac_\'  of  I'eter,  the  sacraments,  the 
etlicacy  of  ])rayer,  the  invocatimi  of  the  saints, 
the  exalted  digiiitx  of  the  lUessed  N'irgin  Mary, 
and  others  of  this  nature.  ' 

His  remarkabl}'  creati\e  and  vivid  imagination 
makes  it  eas\'  for  us  to  see  his  visions  just  as  he 
himself  saw  them.  ( )scar  Kuhiis  sa\  s  of  the  In- 
ferno, "take  that  i)icture  of  the  land 'of  terror 
and  gloom,  with  its  hail  and  snow  and  roaring 
winds,  with  its  grim  and  savage  landscaiie,  its 
forests  of  gnarled  trees,  its  Inrrning  ])lains  and 
valle\s  of  desolation,  the  whole  overhung  with 
clouds  of  inky  blackness,  rent  and  made  lurid  by 
jets  of  red  light  or  by  flickering  tongues  of 
flame." 

Dante  was  a  seer.  "The  more  I  think  of  it." 
says  Ruskin.  "I  find  tin-  coiichision  more  im])ress- 
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c(l  upon  me— that  the  greatest  tiling  a  human 
:^oul  ever  does  is  to  see  sometliing.  and  tell  what 
it  saw  in  a  plain  way.  Hundreds  of  ])eople  can 
talk  for  one  who  can  think  :  hut  thousands  can 
think  for  one  who  can  see..  To  see  clearly  is 
poetry,  prophecy,  anil  religion— all  in  one."  To 
Dante.  Hell  is  a  reality,  and  he  makes  it  seem  so 
to  his  readers.  It  seems  .so  real  that  the  readers 
of  his  day  did  not  douht  hut  what  he  actually 
visited  the  lower  regions.  "It  happened  one  day 
in  X'erona,"  we  read  in  Boccacio,  "as  Dante 
passed  before  a  door  where  several  women  were 
.seated,  one  of  them  said  softly,  but  not  too  low 
to  be  heard  by  him.  and  those  who  were  with 
him:  "Do  you  see  him  who  goes  down  to  Hell  and 
conies  back  again  when  he  pka^cs,  and  brings 
back  news  of  those  who  are  down  ])el()w  To 
which,  another  of  the  wkukmi  answered  siui])!}, 
"Certainly,  you  speak  the  truth,  .^ee  how  scorch- 
ed his  beard  is.  and  how  dark  he  is  from  heat 
and  smoke !"  " 

In  his  Paradiso.  Dante  teaches  us  love  of  dnl 
and  faith  in  Him:  in  the  Inferno,  he 
teaches  us  the  fear  of  Cod.  He  is  a  great  moral- 
ist among  the  poets.  His  Di:-inc  Comedy  is  es- 
sentially a  theological  and  a  moral  ])()eni,  full  of 
lessons  to  make  men  better.  Mis  doctrine  of  sin 
is  the  basis  of  the  hifcruo.  It  is  a  result  (d"  his 
observation  of  evil  in  himself  and  in  others,  and 
of  the  fact  that  man  is  conijuered  by  the  wrong 
he  loves.  His  ideas  of  the  various  degrees  of  sin 
are  expressed  in  the  architecture  he  gives  to  the 
lower  regions.  It  is  so  built  that  the  abode  of 
the  m«)St  wicked  is  farthest  from  Cod.  The  sins 
that  result  from  the  untaught  passions  rmgcr. 
gluttony,  and  carnality — receive  punishment  in 
the  tipjier  circles.  Those  guilty  of  lualice,  be- 
cause it  aims  at  the  injury  of  ollur^,  are  in  the 
|f)wer  circle.  an<l  those  guilty  of  fraud  -.wv  pun- 
ishftl  there — the  severest  punishment.  Dante's 
iciea  ni  sin  difTers  from  onr  conception  of  it  :  he 
thinks  that  the  malice  lies  in  llu  act  ;ind  its  ef- 
ffc(«»  ii|K»n  society.  Whereas,  we  undtM^taml 
that  the  ^uilt  is  altogether  in  the  in 
tcnlinn,  in  the  internal  act  of  the  will.  I  lis  11(11 
i»  the  hell  of  those  who  li.ivc  sinncil  .igaiust 
Co«|,  Miciety.  and  self.  Hantc  suggests  the  na- 
'iire  of  the  various  sins  by  jdai  ing  an  appropriate 
■'  •  tr.  guard  each  circle,  and  by  jiutling  ;i 
lorini-nling  environment    the  Hallcrer 
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heavy  coat,  the  sneaking  thief  changing  his  dis- 
guise from  human  to  snaky  form,  and  the  blas- 
phemer looking  up  into  heaven  weeping  miser- 
ably. 

Dante  believes  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is 
to  live  in  the  state  of  sin,  that  man  is  punished 
bv  his  very  sins  themselves.  The  sinner  is  in 
truth  a  slave;  and  there  is  no  liberation  for  him 
except  through  divine  aid.  Punishment  is  not 
imposed  in  anger,  but  by  Justice.  Dante  is  a  firm 
believer  that  punishment  should  have  a  due  pro- 
portion to  the  crime  for  which  it  is  inflicted. 
These  torments  of  hell  are  the  natural  results 
of  passions  not  restrained,  and  observing  them 
a>  we  do  in  the  Infcnio,  tliey  arouse  in  us  a  salu- 
tary desire  for  self-restraint.  The  sinner  can 
give  no  real  reason  for  sinning,  though  he  tries 
to  justif)-  Ids  fault  by  all  sorts  of  excuses.  The 
|)oet  <loes  iiot  believe,  as  do  some  modern  teachers, 
that  denyini^-  ilie  exi>lence  of  (iod  does  away  with 
the  ])unishnH-nt  of  the  wicked.  Sin  depends  on 
fi'ee  w  ill,  l)ut  the  strength  of  the  will  is  not  weak- 
ened 1>y  sin.  The  author  gives  us  an  example  of 
this  when  i'arinala  "straightened  himself  up  with 
breast  and  front  as  though  he  held  Hell  in  great 
scorn."  The  sinners  of  the  Iiifrriio  suffer  for 
only  one  sin:  they  ma}-  have  committed  in  life  any 
nund)er  of  varied  sins:  but  in  lu'll,  they  are  pun- 
iNlied  speciiically  for  but  one  ;uid  hence  remain 
in  one  circle.  This  is  one  of  the  artist's  great 
consistencies.  Man  can  easily  be  absorbed  in  one 
passion  and  overcome  by  it,  just  as  his  whole 
nature  is  developed  by  right-living. 

Cnlike  most  of  our  great  poets  and  i)rophets, 
I  )ante  instills  no  feeling  of  remorse  into  the  agony 
and  gloom  of  his  Inferno.  Not  once  do  we  hear 
a  cry  of  re|)roach  of  conscience.  I'nl  when  the 
sunnnit  of  l'iu-gator\'  is  reached,  the  sonl  feels 
a  horror  of  itself.  It  is  the  light  of  Cod  that 
(|nickcns  conscience  into  life.  The  poet  is  true 
to  his  ])lnlosoi)hy  when  he  ])laces  ri'niorse  npon 
the  loj)  of  ihc  inoniitain,  rather  tli;ni  in  I  lell.  To 
be  deprived  of  the  consciousness  of  Cod  is  the 
inghcst  ])(nalt\-  of  sin.  I  leaven  is  knowing  (iod 
ami  dwelling  in  Miin;  i  lell  is  knowing  sin  and 
living  in  it  :  it  is  not  a  niglitniai-c,  but  ;i  rt'ality 
Haute  maki's  \'ice  terrible  and  ins|)ires  in  us  a 
feeling  of  horror  for  il,  while  he  shows  \irlne  to 
be  so  beantifnl  that  we  love  il.  The  fear  of  (iod 
hel|)s  man  to  live  rightly;  and  the  liifniio  ii'W-c- 
lively  leaches  us  this  fear.    I  lell,  as  he  |)rcsen(s  it, 
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is  obviously  the  work  of  (lod's  k)vc,  wisdom  and 
justice.  These  dreadful  words  arc  the  in.scrii)li()n 
over  the  gates  of  hell : 

•'Through  me  you  pass  intci  the  city  of  woe: 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  iiain  ; 
Through  me  among  the  people  lo-^t  for  aye. 
Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  inoveil: 
To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  ilivine. 
Supreniest  Wisdom  and  primeval  Love. 
Hofore  me  things  created  were  none,  save  things 
Kternak  and  eternal  I  endure. 
-Ml  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here." 

Although  Dante  gives  us  pictures  of  severest  suf- 
fering, he  keeps  ever  before  us  a  pictiue  of  Su- 
preme Wisdom  and  God's  justice  to  all. 

To  Dante,  there  are  three  things  which  lead 
men  astray  from  the  jiath  of  X'irtue.  ambition, 
lust,  and  avarice.  He  personifies  these  resjjective- 
ly  as  the  lion,  the  panther,  and  the  she-wolf.  The 
one  of  these  that  does  the  most  damage  is  ava- 
rice. The  miser  and  the  wasteful  man  are  to- 
gether in  Hell,  rolling  inmiense  bags  of  coin  and 
weights  against  each  other.  "Xor  could  all  the 
gold."  says  the  text,  "that  is  beneath  the  moon 
purchase  even  rest  for  one  of  these  toil-worn 
souls."  Dante's  demons  of  avarice  are  so  ugly 
that  we  realize  their  power  of  evil  :  then  we  have 
a  feeling  of  disgust,  of  horror,  and  of  fear  of 
sin  :  for  it  is  sin  that  would  bring  us  under  their 
rule. 

Dante  gives  to  his  age  and  to  ours  a  powerful 
message  on  Greed.  He  describes  the  awful  pun- 
ishments that  follow  upon  it  and  warns  all  man- 
kind against  it.  It  makes  men's  hearts  cold  and 
hard,  he  says ;  it  will  cause  men  to  betray  their 
friends  and  to  disgrace  their  own  people.  Tt  is 
tlie  glitter  of  gold,  the  worship  of  money,  that 
makes  men  lie  and  deceive ;  it  makes  them  rob- 
bers, or  causes  them  falsely  to  accuse  another  of 
their  guilt;  influenced  by  it,  kings  forget  what 
Justice  is.  Dante's  message  on  Greed,  his  lessons 
on  the  punishment  of  Greed  cannot  be  given  too 
plainly  for  us  .Americans  today.  "The  moral 
plague  of  our  times  and  country,  the\-  say,  is  not 
intemperance,  is  not  incontinency.  is  not  reli- 
gious indifiference.  That  plague  is  the  consuming 
rage  to  get  rich  and  get  rich  f|uickly,  by  fair 
means  or  foul;  it  is  one  word:  (ireed."  Our  na- 
tional vice  is  greed.  We  are  afraid  of  poverty ; 
we  are  ashamed  of  it.    Of  course,  Americans 


as  individuals  have  no  monopoly  on  avarice. 
Dante  did  not  miss  his  opportunity  to  ])reach 
a,i;ainst  it  ;  for  greed  always  lias  ])een  a  vice 
among  individuals,  ])Ul  (hd  even  Dante  think  it 
would  be  "slam])ed  u])(in  a  |)eoplc  as  its  national 
vice"  ? 

Dante  is  a  guiding  light,  a  great  moral  teacher 
whom  we  cannot  hear  and  f(»ll(>w  loo  faithfully, 
liis  hifcnio  sets  fdrth  sin  in  its  real  horror,  and 
warns  the  reader  of  the  awful  punishment  of 
sin,  and  gives  him  a  I'ear  of  ( iod's  judgment, 
llis  teachings  make  the  poem  a  book  of  morals. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hifcnio  still  lives 
because  of  its  ethical  value.  Dante  does  not  hide 
vice  under  the  wings  of  angels,  or  give  us  the 
"scented  sins"  of  the  moderns:  he  shows  us  evil 
as  it  really  is,  and  virtue  as  a  (|ueen  in  her  glory. 
There  is  every  advantage  in  reachng  the  great 
Italian  noft  ;  he  ins])ires  and  hel])S  the  reader, 
lie  is  always  moral,  his  ethical  teachings  are  built 
on  the  s<ili(l  foundation  of  reasoned  and  revealed 
truth.  The  harp  of  his  genius  is  attuned  to  mag- 
nifying the  glories  of  (iod.  In  an  ecstasy  of 
praise,  he  sings  : 

"Wisdom  .Sujjreme !  how  wonderful  the  art. 
Which  Thou  dost  manifest  in  Heaxen,  in  earth, 
And  in  the  e\  il  world,  how  just  a  meed 
Allotting  by  Thy  \  irtue  unto  all." 

Dean  Church  s'dys"'rhc  Dii'ina  Co  in  media  i^onn 
of  the  landmarks  of  history.  Alore  than  a  mag- 
nificent poem,  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  lan- 
gauge  and  the  opening  of  a  national  literature, 
more  than  the  inspirer  of  art  and  the  glory  of  a 
great  people,  it  is  one  of  those  rare  and  solemn 
monuments  of  the  mind's  power  wdiich  meastire 
and  test  wdiat  it  can  reach  to,  which  rise  up  in- 
eftaceably  and  forever  as  tiiue  goes  on,  marking 
out  its  advance  by  grander  divisions  than  in  cen- 
turies, and  ado])le(l  as  e|)oclis  by  the  consent  of 
all  who  eome  after.  It  stands  with  the  Iliad  ;nid 
Shakes])eare's  pla\s,  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle and  I'lato.  with  the  Xtiriiiii  Ori/amiiii  ami 
the  Friiicif^ia,  with  Justinian's  Cade,  with  the 
PartheiKjn  and  .St,  I'eter's.  It  is  the  first  t'hris- 
tian  ])oem  :  and  it  opens  luiropfan  lileratin-e,  as 
the  ///(/(/  did  that  of  (  .rccrc  ;ni(l  Uonie  :  and  like 
the  Iliad  it  has  never  become  out  of  date:  it  ac- 
com])anies  in  undiminished  freshness  the  litera- 
ture which  it  began." 
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KKATS:  Till-:  AlH)STr.E  OF  I'.EAUTY 
('ii:m:vik\  K  Iikoi  ssakd.  '21. 

Tl  1 present  year  is  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  several  great  men.  some  of  whom 
siifFereil  from  harsh  criticisms  bnt  are  now 
fomul  after  one  Innulred  years  at  the  iiinnaclc  of 
fame.  Such  a  man  is  John  Kcat^,  a  fitting  ex- 
ample of  the  far  swing  of  a  crhical  pendulum 
during  one  hundred  years.  He  is  among  the 
greatest  poets  any  countr}-  has  produced,  although 
during  his  life  he  experienced  the  greatest  share 
of  the  world's  hardness  of  heart,  and  being  a  man 
of  fragile  nature,  he  >ulTered  greatlx .  W  e,  of  the 
present  day.  i)roud  to  lielp  swell  the  chorus  of 
praise  that  heralds  his  advent  into  his  own,  aNo 
rejoice  with  him  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  boyish 
])rophecy  to  his  most  devoted  friend.  .Severn:  "I 
think  1  shall  be  among  the  ICnglish  poets  after 
my  death."  He  is,  "he  is  with  Shakespeare" — 
so.  at  least.  Matthew  Arnold  ])roclaims. 

(^ne  can  hardly  imagine  a  less  ]K)etic  back- 
ground than  that  against  which  the  \()ung  "word- 
magician"  was  silhouetted  for  he  was  born  in  a 
stable — Swan-and-Hoo]).  I'^insbury  Pavement, 
IjmtUm.  in  OctolK-r  17*>.r  He  was  the  eldest 
of  five  children  of  Thomas  Keats,  head  ostler  in 
a  stable  belonging  to  John  Jennings,  whose 
daughter.  Elizabeth,  he  married  soon  after  his 
coming  from  Devon.  He  was  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  fine  de])ortment,  of  good  common 
>en.se  and  native  res])ectability.  The  mother  was 
a  sensible  woman,  lively,  clever,  and  extremely 
fon<I  of  John.  She  humored  him  in  every  whim, 
yet  she  was  a  woman  of  "uncommon  talents  " 
They  were  peo|)le  of  means,  dignity  and  natural 
gifts.  They  were  very  ambitious  for  their  boys 
whom  they  sent  to  .school  at  ICnfield,  where  John 
met  Cowdcn  Clarke,  his  life  long  friend.  Keats' 
viuing  <lays  were  more  notorious  for  |)Ugilistic 
tendencies  than  for  latent  poetic  jjowers.  Cow- 
di-n  Clarke  tells  u^:  "He  was  a  favorite  wilii  .ill. 
Nni  the  less  beloved  was  he  for  having  a  highly 
pti^nacioiis  spirit,  which,  when  roused  was  om 
of  the  mttsi  i»ictiires(|ue  exhibitions  off  (he 
»laK'e -  I  ever  saw.  ...  His  passion  at  limes  was 
.i!in...|  ungovernable;  and  his  brother  deorge, 
■  ■J'l'  (onsiderably  liie  taller  and  stronger,  used 
••  ■  iinily  lo  hold  liini  down  by  main  force. 

svben  John  was  'in  one  of  his  morxls" 
"tin;-  iM  b'-.il  him  "     I  I'.wi  ver,  ihis 


was  a  mere  trifle  as  John  loved  his  brother  ten- 
derly, and  he  proved  his  love  on  .several  occa- 
sions. He  was  utterly  unconscious  of  a  mean 
motive,  and  as  he  was  very  high  minded.  ])lacable. 
and  generous,  everyone  loved  him. 

Tt  was  during  his  last  term  at  school,  that  he 
suddenly  became  intensely  interested  in  reading, 
and  all  the  energy  of  his  being  turned  to  study. 
All  his  recreations  he  devoted  to  the  perusal  of 
history,  fiction,  books  on  travel  and  especially 
mythology. 

Cowden  Clarke  says:  "In  my  mind's  eye  I  now 
see  him  at  supper,  sitting  back  on  the  form  from 
the  table,  holding  the  folio  volume  of  Burnet's 
History  of  His  Oicn  Time  between  himself  and 
the  table,  eating  his  meal  from  beyond  it.  This 
book  and  Leigh  Hunt's  Examiner  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  his  love  of  religion  and  civil  liberty." 

His  school  days  were  cut  short  by  the  death  of 
his  mother  whom  he  loved  most  tenderly.  His 
grandmother,  out  of  devotion  for  her  grandchil- 
dren tlivided  her  property  among  them  and  placed 
them  under  the  care  of  two  guardians.  Mr.  Ab- 
bey was  in  charge  of  John  whom  he  took  out  of 
school  when  he  was  just  fifteen  and  bound  for 
five  years  as  apprentice  to  Dr.  Hammond,  surgeon 
at  Edmonton.  He  remained  under  Dr.  Ham- 
mond from  1810  until  1814  when  for  some  un- 
known reason  they  quarrelled  and  he  left  for 
London  where  he  continued  his  studies  at  Guy's 
hospital.  He  was  not  ])articularly  adapted  to 
this  work,  but  having  taken  it  up,  he  devoted  all 
his  time  to  his  studies.  Me  made  the  greatest 
])rogress  and  was  very  accurate  in  whatever  he 
undertook  to  do. 

It  was  in  the  interval  of  his  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  year  that  the  passion  for  poetry  began 
to  assert  it.self.  However,  he  kept  steadily  to  his 
work  until  1816  when  he  left  the  hospital,  after 
])assing  with  credit  his  examination  as  licentiate 
at  A|)olhecarie's  Hall.  "Voices  and  visions  that 
he  conld  not  resist"  were  "huMug  his  si)irit  :dong 
oilier  palhs."  lie  decided  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  ])<)cny,  but  his  guardian  was  so  incensed  that 
Keals  was  compelled  to  go  forth  a  penniless  en- 
thusiast with  only  the  iiope  of  compelling  his 
muse  to  earn  him  a  livelihood.  He  was  forlu- 
nale  in  the  ))ossession  of  a  friend  in  Covvden 
(  larke  wiio  did  more  than  introduce  him  to 
.Sp(ii( cr's  luicrif  Oiirrii.  to  the  iiispiiation  of 
uhicli  the  germ  of  pnetic  power  is  due:  he  ;ilso 
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presented  hiin  to  I^igh  llunt  with  wlioni  a 
strong  friendship  developed. 

The  times  were  ripe  for  liis  genius  to  blossom 
forth,  with  such  men  as  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Ilyron.  and  Leigh  Hunt  all  on  the  threshold  of 
life,  preparing  to  bring  a  great  change  for  tlie 
better  in  literature.  Some  were  men  of  rank 
and  fortune,  advantages  that  Keats  lacked.  Ycl 
he  was  as  well  born  as  Shakespeare  for  it  is  not 
more  strange  that  a  stable  boy  should  evolve  into 
a  poet,  than  that  a  butcher  boy,  as  in  the  case 
of  Shakespeare,  should  become  a  master  drama- 
tist. 

This  handsome,  ardent  looking  young  poet  was 
to  exert  the  greatest  influence  of  any  of  these 
writers  on  later  times.  He  was  of  small  stature, 
being  a  little  over  five  feet  tall  with  a  compact, 
well-turned  body  and  a  strong,  shapely  head  set 
off  by  a  thick  cluster  of  gold-brown  hair.  His 
eyes,  the  marvel  of  all  biographers  or  commen- 
tators on  this  poet,  were  "hazel-brown,  liquid- 
tlashing  and  visibly  inspired."  .  .  .  He  made  a 
most  pleasing  appearance  "the  character  and  ex- 
pression of  his  features  would  arrest  even  the 
casual  passer-by  on  the  street."  He  was  a  lover 
of  beauty  as  he  himself  tells  us,  "I  could  not  live 
without  the  love  of  my  friends,  but  I  hate  mawk- 
ish popularity.  1  have  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
humility  towards  the  public  or  to  anything  in 
existence  but  the  Eternal  Being,  the  Principle  of 
r>eauty,  and  the  memory  of  great  men." 

Keats  has  been  severely  criticised  as  a  weak 
man,  one  who  must  be  pampered,  a  man  unable 
to  stand  up  and  take  the  blows  which  come  to 
every  man  who  puts  himself  before  the  public. 
1  lis  brother,  George,  refutes  this  slur  of  him,  say- 
ing, "He  was  as  much  like  the  Holy  (  ihosi  like 
Johnny  Keats."  The  young  poet  was  rtad\  for 
life;  as  he  himself  sa\s,  he  thought  "that  diffi- 
culties nerved  the  spirit  of  man."  He  was  a 
man  of  insight,  courageous  and  steadfast.  He 
says,  "There  is  but  one  way  for  me,  the  road 
lies  through  application,  study  and  thought ;  I 
will  pursue  it."  Keats  may  have  been  a  weak 
man  physically  but  by  nature  he  was  strong,  in 
that  he  realized  his  great  secret  flaw.  "Trutli 
is,  I  have  a  horrid  morbidity  of  Tem])erament, 
which  has  shown  itself  at  intervals;  it  is.  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  greatest  enemy  and  stumbling-bkx-k 
I  have  to  fear ;  I  may  even  say,  it  is  likely  to  be 
the  cause  of  my  disappointment."    He  has  also 


l)een  pronounced  a  wa\  u'anl,  unljaianced,  i)n)fusc, 
rather  ill-bred,  ignii])k'  ])ersnn.  I'"|-()ni  those  near- 
est him  we  find  he  was  a  man  ])()ssesse(l  of  in- 
definable personality,  su.t^^c^l i\  n\  siring  physi- 
cal (|ualities,  (|uick,  sel f-deUTinincil,  unselfish,  lov- 
ing and  aliove  all,  gentle  to  everyone.  W'e  may 
sum  up  liis  faults  in  a  small  volume,  while  his 
greatness  will  live  of  itself. 

-\s  a  pool  this  yiiung  "word-magician"  is  un- 
sur])assed.  Xot  since  ."speiuxT  has  ihtTc-  hern  a 
"purer  gift  of  jioetry  anKing  h'nglish  s|)eaking 
peoples;  not  since  Milton,  a  tinu-  of  nolilcr  l)al- 
ance  of  sound  thought  and  cadence."  lie  is  the 
most  poetical  of  poets,  his  thoughts  are  poetry, 
not  thoughts  made  into  poetry,  lie  is  the  Hard  of 
Beauty,  possessing  pure  imagination,  most  pre- 
cious because  it  is  the  most  creative  '>\  gifts. 
Since  Shakes])ear(,\  no  poet  has  found  such  color 
in  our  language  or  made  it  linger  in  our  ears 
in  phrases  so  rich  and  full.  W'e  find  this  magical 
note  in  only  the  truest  jioetry — poetry  such  as 
that  of  Keats.  The  secret  of  Keats'  success  is — 
his  soul  came  into  contact  with  the  soul  of  the 
thing  he  observed,  he  saw  more  than  the  surface 
of  beauty,  he  touched  it.  .As  a  hee  settles  with 
delight  in  the  heart  of  a  llower,  so  Keats  goes 
into  the  heart  of  beauty  and  brings  to  us  the 
fruits  of  a  i)oet's  gathering.  He  surrenders  him- 
self to  the  enchantment  of  beauty,  loving  the 
principle  of  beauty  in  all  things.  lie  knew 
better  than  any  ])oet  who  has  lived  how  "to  load 
every  rift  e)f  the  su])iect  with  ore."  lie  borrowed 
from  Sliakes])eare,  .S])encer,  .Xri^to.  .Milton,  hut 
he  has  so  i)erfectl\  fashioned  his  stolen  goods 
into  a  marvelous  whole  that  we  must  i)raise  him, 
for  the  impress  they  wear  no  longer  possesses 
their  individualism  llie\  an'  w  rapped  ni  1  he  clo.ak 
of  the  "god-like  thief"  iiim-elf.  Me  has  shown 
his  manliness  by  becoming  a  true  ])oet  in  s])ite 
of  harsh  criticisms  and  adverse  circumstances. 

In  his  poem  On  First  Loohiiu/  into  C'lui f^iinni's 
Homer,  com])osed  in  the  sunnner  of  IH]?,  Keats 
for  the  first  time  i)roved  himself  a  poet,  and,  for 
the  first  time  he  struck  that  rich,  mellow  note, 
resonant  of  a  beaut\'  more  musical  than  whru  he 
called  Homer's  "magical-note."  This  was  the 
first  real  jiromise  of  genius  which,  howexcr,  was 
not  to  he  realized  to  its  fullest  j lossihility.  For 
during  a  tramp  through  Scotland  with  strong 
Charles  Itrown,  being  weakeneil  thioimh  anxiety 
about  the  publication  of  his  lliulyiuioii  anfl  the 
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ill-liealth  of  his  young  brother.  Tom,  he  sliowed 
signs  of  iUness.  lie  returned  home  and  cared 
for  his  brother,  contracting  consumption  from 
him. 

Two  vears  later,  in  coniiianv  witli  his  dearest 
friend.  Joseph  Severn,  he  sailed  for  Naples,  Sep- 
tember 18.  1820.  hoping  to  i)rol()ng  his  lit'e. 
It  was  too  late  and  he  died  in  tlie  anus  of  his 
kind  friend.  I'ebruary  2o.  1821.  lie  is  buried 
in  the  Protestant  Cemetery  in  Rome.  .Many  crit- 
ics attribute  his  death  to  the  vindictive  criticisms 
which  appeared  on  the  advent  of  his  lliuiyiiiion. 
Though  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age 
when  it  was  composed,  still,  we  feel  that  he  took 
tile  criticisms  nnich  as  a  foot-ball  player  takes  the 
blows  he  receives  in  a  scrimmage — merely  as  part 
of  the  game.  It  is  a  bewildering  piece,  still  one 
should  not  judge  it  as  the  finished  work  of  a 
master  but  as  the  work  of  a  promising  poet.  Wlu  n 
it  was  composed,  he  was  not  in  the  exact  mood 
for  writing:  his  brother  Cieorgc  was  on  the  point 
of  emigrating  to  America,  and  Tom  was  ill,  and 
so  he  rushed  through  the  work.  However,  we 
find  it  still  lives  at  the  present  day  because  of  the 
over-fiowing  beauty  of  thought  and  diction.  ( )nc 
realizes  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  ])oeni 
and  judges  it  as  the  c<im])osition  of  a  young  ])oel, 
overHowing  with  i)romise  and  the  striving  of  the 
soul  of  the  man  "to  enter  into  conununion  w  itli 
the  s])irit  of  cs.sential  beauty  in  the  world." 

He  was  indeed  a  striving  ]Joet,  as  is  shown  by 
his  understanding  of  (ireek  literature,  lie  never 
stu<lie<l  the  language,  but  we  find  liis  works  ])er- 
nu-ated  with  the  classic  s])iril  and  it  glides  as 
gracefully  into  his  jioem  as  the  ship  into  its  jxirl. 
In  till-  (>(lr  Id  a  (irciiaii  Uni  we  tind  all  ihc 
•  ireek  ni(»<leration.  calm,  classic  grace,  the  pixl's 
kinship  with  ( i recce,  wonderfully  cnslirined.  ll 
is  the  marvel  of  ages,  the  work  of  a  master 
painter.  He  used  the  (ireck  brush  bul  (he  colors 
are  shaded  with  his  own  rich,  i  \(|uisilc  l'".nglish 
diction.  This  poem  is  one  of  six  wliirh  make  n|) 
hi^  maslcrpicces ;  the  goMcn  cuins  b\  means  of 
which  he  pays  his  reckoning  ;ind  takes  his  place 
among  the  masters. 

His  Ode  In  a  \ i</hliii);iilr  is  a  most  musical 
and  exfjuisite  ixjcni,  as  nnisical  as  the  bird  and  as 
cfnl  as  the  clouds  towards  which  the  nighl 

►  '!(•  gliflcs.  It  Ih  innsic  wedded  lo  the  clhc 
<  sions  and  the  desires  which  ;dl  na 

■ill 

.i'.hn  KealH,  the  Apostle  of  I'.canlx,  \\i<-  "p^cl 


of  poets'"  has  come  into  his  own.  Though  lie 
suffered  mucli  during  his  twenty-six  years  oi 
life,  we  have  enshrined  him  within  our  hearts 
and  to-day  he  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most 
poetic  and  alive  figures  in  all  contemporary  let- 
ters. A  man's  influence  on  civilization  is  not  to 
be  gauged  by  the  extent  to  which  he  is  known 
on  the  streets.  Keats  was  always  a  comparatively 
obscure  figure  and  remains  so  today.  Since  1821 
"many  a  re])iUati()n  has  flamed  up  and  fallen  to 
ashes,"  many  a  line  of  verse  has  passed 
over  the  mill-wlieel,  and  many  a  novelist  has 
waxed  and  waned.  Meanwhile,  Keats  has  been 
read  by  an  ever  increasing  few.  To-day  there 
are  only  two  schools,  the  modern  school  and 
those  following  Keats — the  lover  of  beauty. 
Those  whom  he  affected  most  profoundly  and 
wlio  stand  so  high  in  our  estimation  are:  Tenny- 
SM11,  llrowning,  Rossetti.  Lowell,  and  Lanier. 
Keals  rightly  deserves  the  distinction  of  being 
the  l)el<ived  jioet  to  the  adept  and  to  the  amateur 
in  i)oes\'.  Xow  after  one  hundred  years  his  fig- 
ure stands  not  for  despair  but  for  the  triumph  of 
genius  over  material  and  of  beauty  over  the 
dissolution  of  the  grave. 

Keats  in  choosing  his  ejjitaph  :  "Here  lies  one 
whdst  name  w  as  writ  in  water,"  chose  the  sweet- 
est and  nidst  enduring  voice  of  all  nature  to  cliant 
liis  name  ihrongli  all  ages.  l-'rank  Dempster 
Slierman  has  set  to  music  the  heart  thoughts  of 
those  who  love  the  name  of  Keats: 

"l<i\cr  or  sea,  the  voice  is  still  the  .same, 
l'"aeli  cui-\iiii;  \\atei--Iii)  the  words  repeat, 
l''(ire\er  iiuirnuiriiit;  the  poet's  name. 
And  murmuring  melodiously,  Keats." 


I-RIRNDSIIIP. 

K.XTUKIilNK    DolAN,  '21. 

jX  lllis  ureal  world  of  ours,  we  lind  llie  need 
'    ()f  friends,  as  llowers  are  to  liees,  and  stars 
I  o  the  dark  ninlil  :  we  see  ^reat  rocks  widi  m.ir.s 
•Made  smooth  and  fair  by  waves  and  l)rooks  which  feed 
The  meadows  hungry  h.ank.s,  .and  then  the  flowers  plead 
And  turn  to  smiheams  hrlRhl  and  lind  the  wms 
Of  life  made  clear;  and  birds  which  find  (he  bars 
Of  ;i  liinh  IliKiif  are  set,  return  ;ind  lead 
The  weary  to  (he  trees.    Hut  bt-sl  of  all 

We  Unow  the  man,  whose  friendship  is  sl.umcli  and 
lrn<-, 

'I  be  one  on  whom  in  trouble  you  may  call 
And  feel  the  re.al  support  so  k"<><1  and  true, 

Who  tries  (o  take  the  road  and  never  fall 
r.clnw  ihc  standard  ( iod  h;is  set,  for  yon. 
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vor  Til. 

Mkkc  i:i)Ks  Rkmi'k,  "21. 

HAIL!  fair  dreaiiuT  of  fantastic  droanis  I 
Your  youth  has  made  ymi  sec  all  thini^s 
Through  fairy  i^lasso  oi  ynwsi  white 
That  give  all  iilam  \huv^-  i^xy  li.t;lit. 
I'or  you,  our  hopo  arc  i  aiscd  in  prayt-r. 
Tliat  ever  you  may  he  sd  lair, 

Tliat  always  \vc  may  turn  t..  y.ni 
I"or  light  and  faith,  for  sky  hluc 
Tliat   chases   darker   cknids  a\va.\. 
W'e  hope  that  all  tlioir  sorrows  lay 
At  your  dear  feet;  that  you  may  keep 
Their  faith  in  (iod;  their  joy^  all  reap. 


TUF.  F.\"OLUTI()X  OF  A  LTAR. 

Cl.AKA  Sl-Lir.UK, 

IW'.S  'I'ito  -Meleiiia  came  to  innrencc,  he 
seemed  cmineiill}'  tittc(l  to  lead  a  life  of 
iiinoceiU  i)leasiire  and  ot  casi-.  1  U-  was 
young,  beautiful,  talented,  with  a  dispositioti 
which  gained  the  affection  of  all  who  were  not 
too  ])enetrating.  His  childhooil.  under  the  kind 
care  of  his  foster-father,  llalda^Nare,  was  hapi)y. 
He  had  been  a  bright,  lovel\  ])o\,  a  youth  of 
even  splendid  grace,  who  seemed  (|uite  without 
vices,  as  if  that  beautiful  form  represented  a  \\- 
tality  so  exquisitely  ])oised  atid  balanced  that  it 
could  know  no  uneas\-  desires,  no  inirest.  lUit 
Tito  Melema  was  a  moral  coward:  he  tried  to 
blind  himself  to  the  fact  that  there  was  evil  in 
the  world,  and  the  result  of  this  was  subterfuge. 

Tito's  virtue  and  truthfulness  were  negative, 
lie  had  done  no  one  any  ])osiii\e  g  1,  only  fos- 
tered his  selfishness  in  desiring  all  the  good  of 
life  without  return,  llis  beauty,  his  talents,  his 
jo)ous  nature — what  had  (lixl  given  them  to  him 
jor  if  he,  Tito,  were  not  to  ])rofit  from  them?  b'or 
a  time.  Tito  stood  in  the  balance,  neutral  between 
good  and  evil.  But  life  is  a  swiftl\-moving  cur- 
rent; a  man  must  i)rogress  or  ^li])  backward. 
When  the  first  necessity  for  an  imjiortant  choice 
caine,  when  the  florins  were  handed  to  him  with 
which  he  should  have  rescued  llaldassare,  his 
natural  gratitude  put  U])  an  intolerant  plea  for 
the  right,  only  to  be  submerged  instantly  in  his 
self-love.  Tito  affirmed  within  himstlf,  "1  l)e- 
lieve  he  is  dead."  He  had  lied  to  himself.  This 
was  the  first  great  ste]) :  the  balance  was  no  long- 
er e(|ual. 

"The  contaminating  effect  of  deeds  often  lies 
less  in  the  commission  than  in  the  consequent 
adjustment  of  our  desires — the  enlistment  of  our 


self-interest  on  the  side  of  falsity. This  is  what 
Tito  had  done,  and  it  stained  his  soul  with  a 
blacker  guilt  because  he  had  had  to  sui)])ress  all 
his  good  iiiideiicit's  and  c'lnotions  to  make  possi- 
ble this  one  ^real  unlrulh.  llis  sellishness  was  a 
|)r()lilic  source  for  futtu-e  decei>t!on.  Then,  too, 
Tito  had  an  innate  love  id'  reticence — let  us  say 
a  talent  for  it  which  acted  as  other  im|)idses 
do.  without  an_\-  conscious  motive,  and  like  all 
peo])le  to  whom  conci'alment  is  eas\ ,  he  would 
now  and  then  conceal  something  which  had  as 
little  nattire  of  a  secret  as  the  fact  that  he  had 
seen  a  tlight  of  crows.  Tins  built  up  in  his  na- 
ture a  barrier  of  tendeucN  toward  subterfuge,  an 
unconscious  deterunuant  of  future  action.  Swift- 
ly and  certainly  he  was  evoh  ing  into  that  ])itiable 
creature,  the  ])erfect  liar.  llis  selfishness,  his 
hatred  of  the  unpleasant,  and  this  talent  for  reti- 
cence conspired  together,  as  it  were,  for  his  un- 
doing. 

The  next  great  untruth,  with  lasting  results 
for  him,  was  when,  at  the  Peasants  i-'air,  he  did 
not  undecei\e  Tessa  as  to  the  reality  of  their 
marriage.  Me  had  no  vicious  jnirpose  in  this. 
To  tell  her,  he  believed,  wduld  take  some  of  that 
pretty  trustfulness  from  her  face  which  at  the 
time  was  giving  him  pleasure.  Me  had,  further- 
more, no  desire  to  inllict  ])ain  on  an_\-  living 
creature,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  pain  Tessa. 
.So  he  let  her  go  on  in  this  illusion,  while  he  him- 
self was  fnrced  to  ljuild  uj)  a  bulwark  of  un- 
truths to  a\-oid  e.\]>osure  to  Romola. 

This  bulwark  of  deceit  closed  abotit  him  and 
finally  betrayed  him.  It  brought  upon  him  the 
slow,  jiersisting  vengeance  of  llaldassare.  which 
made  his  life  an  agou\  of  fear  and  tinalh  brought 
it  to  an  ignonnnious  close.  The  time  came  when 
the  growth  of  this  tendency  did  not  leave 
him  volition  enough  for  a  ])rudent  choice  between 
falsehoods.  Instead  of  ([tiickly  declaring  llaldas- 
sare to  be  a  madman,  he  might  instead  have 
avowed  recognition  of  him,  and  tin-  danger  would 
ha\c  been  less.  I'.ut  "it  is  ;m  inexorable  law  of 
htiman  souls  that  we  ])repare  oin-selves  for  sudden 
deeds  b\-  the  reiterated  choice  of  good  or  evil  that 
determines  character."  Tito  had  long  since  de- 
termined his.  The  evolution  of  his  character 
from  negati\-e  xcracity  iulo  positi\t'  deceit  was 
comi)leted.  Me  had  alre,id\  l.etraNed  the  Flor- 
entines, deceixed  Tessa,  \  iiil,ited  the  trust  of  Ro- 
mola, but  when  he  disavowed  his  foster-father, 
his  doom  was  sealetl.  Me  had  brought  his  nem- 
esis upon  himself. 
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WIIXIAM  DKAX  HOWELLS— AX  AIM'RECIATIOX 

MaRII-:  (ll'KDKLHOF.FKK,  '21. 


PICTL'RKI)  in  tlie  Literary  Rn  irz.  for  March 
5.  1''21.  wo  fiirl  a  kindly-looking  old  gentle- 
man smiling  out  at  us.  who  might  he  just  a 
tv])ical  American  grandfather  hut  \\\m<  really  is 
William  Dean  Ilowell>,  lately  the  hn\in'isi  man 
of  American  letters.  The  contour  of  his  face  is 
strong  and  convincing :  but  his  dreamy  blue  eyes 
seem  to  veil  the  spirit  of  eternal  youth  in  strange 
contrast  to  his  white  hair. 

1  le  began  his  career  without  int^uence,  or  luon- 
ey,  or  education  in  a  little  village  in  ( )hio :  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  early  life  is  vague  in 
many  minds :  perhaps  because  he  hid  the  heroic 
side  of  his  youthful  progress  even  from  his 
frientls.  .\ny  word  of  self  jiraise  was  incK^ed 
foreign  to  him.  lie  gazed  out  u])on  the  world, 
listening  to  what  it  had  to  say,  and  reflecting  on 
its  comments,  then  writing  his  own  thoughts  as 
perfectly  as  jjossible.  William  Dean  llowells 
built  for  himself  an  enduring  monument  in  his 
writings.  In  genial,  humorous  fashion  he  wrote  of 
life,  and  though  the  present  da\  critics,  the 
■'Jewish  Xaturalistic  School"  of  critics  have 
been  ignoring  him  as  a  'derelict'  of  an  (ildcr, 
hence  unimportant  generation,  his  writings  will 
come  back  into  poi)ularity  when  most  of  the 
moderns  and  tiieir  books  are  forgotten. 

Howells"  strongest  enthusiasm  in  writing  was 
art.  His  I'Jiglish  is  perfect.  It  is  ;is  fresh  as  if 
it  had  been  written  only  yesterday.  lie  never 
t<K)k  the  easy  road  to  success,  he  always  labored 
for  his  perfection  even  though  his  style  was  nat- 
ural and  n()  efforts  were  re(|uired  from  him. 
.Mark  Twain  said  of  it:  "In  the  sustained  ex- 
hibition of  certain  great  (|ualities,  clearness,  com- 
prehension, verbal  expressir)n,  felicil\  of  phras- 
ing, he  is,  in  niy  belief,  without  his  jiccr  in  the 
I'lnglish  writing  world." 

llowells  never  wrote  in  a  careless  fashion  and 
lu-viT  ptiblislierl  a  single  thing  of  whicii  he  allcr- 
wanls  fell  ashamed.     I'.eing  an  idealist,  he  pre 
sfijled  life  to  his  reader  in  a  most  pleasing  man 
tier.     Meing  also  an  artist,  he  understood  ilu 
'    iiv  of  perfection  in  the  work  of  art.  .\'o 
lid  improve  his  cl(M|n(  lU  style  and  diction 
be  always  able  to  find  that  elusive 
im  of  gold,  the  rigiil  word."  The 
■  1<'>    .T  in;'  .-I  ;'r<  ,it  iliin-  i      ;i\  in.L' 


an  ordinary  thing  in  a  great  way.  The  latter 
was  Mr.  llowells'  achievement. 

Mr.  llowells  l)egan  his  literary  career  by  the 
composition  of  a  volume  of  poems  as  did  many 
of  our  other  great  novelists,  such  as  Meredith 
and  Hardy.  All  during  his  life  he  wrote  more 
or  less  verse,  but  without  achieving  distinction, 
hence  he  is  not  known  widely  for  his  poetry.  His 
first  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1872. 
Twelve  )ears  later  aj^peared  his  first  successful 
nin-el,  Their  Wedding  Jouncy.  It  is  written 
in  a  style  that  is  res])onsible  for  its  author's  pop- 
ularity and  fame.  It  is  full  of  the  clever  dia- 
logue, humor,  and  wholesome  charm  that  all  read- 
ers associate  with  his  name.  It  is  a  real  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  ])ersonality.  His  earlier  novels 
are  more  jnirely  artistic  than  his  later  ones.  ,\nd 
they  are  real  reiiresentations  of  American  char- 
acters, clc\'cr.  humorous,  joyous  in  mood,  and 
above  all  charming.  "P^rom  his  initial  efforts, 
like  Tlieir  ll'eddiiuj  Journey  written  fifty  }'ears 
ago  down  the  long  list  to  The  Leather  Wood 
Hod,  i)ul)lished  with  signal  success  only  a  few 
\ears  since,  there  are  an  evenness,  a  sureness, 
an  uncompromising  authenticity  which  compel 
admiration."  He  ])roduced  a  great  number  of 
works  because  he  was  a  man  who  re,gar(led  his 
vocation  as  a  writer  seriously,  and  who  h;id  a 
great  business  head.  He  was  not  like  man)'  of 
our  modern  authors  who  work  s])asmo(lically, 
unly  when  the  si)irit  mo\es  them.  He  always 
had  his  work  plamied.  and  more  or  less  foll(.wed 
the  plan  in  a  manner  of  routine.  .Ml  his  earlier 
works  commaniU'd  ;ind  receivt'd  highest  ;i])prov- 
al.  He  ]>ul)!islu'(l  and  -cut  lorlii  a  constant 
stream  of  novels,  ])oems.  short-stories,  and  es- 
says. II  is  hooks  of  li'.avel  and  \'olnmes  of  crit- 
icism were  in  (|n;ditv  and  (|uantity  such  as  no 
other  .Nmcrican  author  ever  proiluced. 

"His  best  connnenis  are  objective,  pleasantly 
disdainful;  f I'om  his  point  of  \'iew  in  a  cornel' 
of  a  gallcix'  o\crlooking  the  human  scene  he 
lonchcs  liglitly  a  trick  of  cii.iracler  and  illustrates 
an  obtrusively  neat  generality  with  a  trivial  ac- 
tion or  gesture." 

Mrs.  llowells  was  a  gri'al  help  to  him.  .She 
was  a  wciman  of  wide  experience  who  li.id  Ira\' 
•  lied  exleusi vel\'  and  was  very  vvell  read.  Thus 
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there  resulted  mental  coniradesliip,  sincere  and 
intellectual  which  served  to  conii)lete  their  mar- 
riage in  the  highest  sense. 

An  atmosphere  of  delicate  feminine  retinenient 
pervadetl  his  whole  life  and  writings.  1  le  judged 
people  and  things  hy  their  standards  of  refine- 
ment, lie  disliked  war.  and  e\  en  the  thoughts 
of  it  because  it  is  so  cruel  and  inelegant.  He 
writes  '"1  was  born  with  a  love  of  laughter." 
Howells  seems  to  hold  himself  above  the  world, 
yet  the  world  sought  after  him.  He  was  given 
his  honorary  master's  degree  by  ^'ale  and  Har- 
vard, and  later  he  received  the  honorary  doctor- 
ates of  Yale,  Harvard,  Oxford,  and  Columbia. 
He  was  offered  professorships  at  Yale  and  Har- 
vard but  he  refused  them.  Yet,  well  as  the 
world  knew  him,  he  did  not  know  the  world.  He 
seems  to  be  hardened  and  strengthened  l)ut  not 
embittered  by  the  war.  and  his  writings  that  were 
produced  after  this  change  in  him  were  his  best. 

In  order  to  understand  Mr.  Howell>'  Ixxiks  we 
must  know  their  author.  In  My  Murk  YVec/;;;, 
which  gives  us  a  remakable  insight  into  Howells' 
personality,  he  shows  sublime  condescension  for 
the  old  New  England  tradition ;  he  makes  an 
appraisal  of  his  friend  that  is  altogether  fem- 
inine; and  he  evidences  his  inability  to  foresee 
a  time  beyond  his  own  present.  Stvle  is  alwavs 
the  man,  and  no  author  can  hide  himself  in  any 
robe  of  wonder,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
know  what  manner  of  man  is  within  it. 

"He  says  everything  he  has  to  sav  in  a  most 
succinct  and  persi)icuous  way  :  and  the  result  is 
that  for  the  purest  and  sim])lest  speech  of  modern 
fiction  one  must  read  what  he  ha^  written." 

As  for  the  man  himself,  he  was.  a^  .Mackail 
once  said  of  X'ernal,  ".V  living  exani])le  of  hnw 
greatly  the  art  of  letters  may  sustain  and  reen- 
force  the  art  of  living,  and  how  literature  is  not 
a  region  abstract  and  apart,  but  a  real  thing,  the 
image  and  interpretation  of  human  life." 

Howells  gave  himself  whole  heartcdly  in  his 
works  to  American  experience.  He  became  the 
total  of  his  work  and  he  desired  to  be  in  each 
of  his  novels,  "a  faithful  mirror  of  time  and 
place."  "The  whole  great  mass  of  Howells 
work  is  Howells,  and  it  has  made  him  the  force 
that  is  American  life  and  American  thinking; 
and  upon  American  reading  and  writing  the 
greatest  influence  that  American  letters  has  pro- 
duced." 


lie  tried  to  be  realistic.  II  is  earliest  produc- 
tion was  The  h'isr  of  Silas  Laplnuu.  In  tihis 
novel  the  sui)reme  <|uality  of  Howells"  art  began 
to  reveal  itself  to  his  readers,  lie  portra\-ed  the 
typical  .\merican  with  the  t\])ical  Anu'rican 
ladies  about  him.  This  story  emanates  not  1)_\-  the 
beautiful  and  striking  scenes  but  b\  his  inlro- 
s])ection  and  b\  his  insight  into  human  charac- 
ters, lie  studied  characters,  human  emotions 
and  purposes,  and  he  had  a  kind,  benevolent  atti- 
tude tow.-ird  mankind.  This  one  i)oint  made  him 
more  real  ;ind  likeable.  Indian  Siiiiujicr  is  a 
novel  ol  which  all  .\niericans  as  well  as  its  au- 
th.or  sliould  be  greath'  and  justh'  i)roud.  It  was 
written  in  a  glow  of  artistic  creation.  The  coni- 
iiosition  of  this  book,  the  author  enjoyed  greatl} . 
The  conversations  are  the  great  features  in  his 
stories  and  they  are  always  very  interesting  and 
cle\'er.  The  old  man,  the  woman,  and  the  girl, 
are  set  ofl  in  a  ver\-  admirable  wav.  This  book 
in  a  way  is  a  masterpiece  and  if  one  lacks  en- 
thusiasm for  its  author,  he  should  read  it  again, 
— then  he  is  bound  to  a|)preciate  such  a  great 
]iiece  of  literature.  The  Tady  of  Aroostook  is 
his  best  ])r()(luction.  It  is  most  delightful  and  is 
a  sym])athetic  portrayal  of  a  Xew  hTigland 
countr\'  girl.  The  stor\-  is  full  of  observation, 
and  human  affection,  but  it  is  not  vital.  The 
Keiitinis  was  published  in  1*'12.  It  was  a  real 
surj)rise  to  most  of  Howells'  readers.  It  is  a 
thoroughlv  charming  novel  containing  the  pleas- 
ant adventure  of  an  ( )hio  family  on  the  ocean 
liner  and  in  luiroi)e.  All  such  i)robIems  as  eth- 
ics. i)olitics,  and  socialism  are  absent,  and  the 
oni\-  material  the  author  uses  is  human  nature. 
It  bubbles  over  with  hunmr  and  it  is  ricli  in 
tt'uderness  and  s\ni])ath\-.  Tliis  no\'el  has  all  the 
charm  one  wnuld  expect.  It  is  wholesome, 
healthv,  and  above  all,  realistic.  It  is  a  prof(jund 
studv  of  life  one  who  has  the  deejier  wisdom 
of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  head. 
./  Modern  Instanee.  published  first  in  serial 
form,  is  one  of  the  most  ])owerful  as  well  as 
interesting  of  his  novels. 

.Mr.  I  lowelK'  novels  form  a  most  important 
contribution  to  our  literature  and  to  tlu'  slud\-  of 
natural  life.  Many  critics  differ  as  to  his  place 
in  literature.  I  lis  ])ers(inalit\  shown  in  his 
novels  comm.ands  our  grt'ulest  respect  tor  him. 
"He  is  a  sim|)le,  democratic,  kindly,  humorous, 
healthy  soul  with  rare  retinement."  He  has  and 
always  will  have  a  great  hold  on  .American  fic- 
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tion.  His  intliicnoc  has  l)ccn  wholesdiiu-  fi(ini 
the  standpoint  of  arts  and  morals,  l)c'causc  his  in- 
terests were  wide  and  liis  abilities  many.  Tlie 
creed  of  Howells.  the  critic,  is  realism,  which  he 
used  faithfully  even  to  measure  the  value  of  tlie 
works  of  novelists  living;-  and  dead.  }Iowells 
was  a  great  critic  and  througli  all  his  life  he 
knew  how  to  make  criticisms  and  showed  Imw 
to  make  them.  Ilnwever,  lu'  is  a  creative  more 
than  a  critical  writer.  lie  is  the  well-lo\ed 
novelist  of  the  young;  and  of  the  old.  I  ie  was 
at  one  time  our  great  figurehead  in  letters,  and 
his  was  no  ephemeral  glory,    lie  is  part  of  the 


daily  life  of  his  readers,  and  he  has  had  and 
])r()l)al)ly  will  have  the  best  readers  in  literature. 
To-day  1  lowells  is  in  the  great  tradition  of 
bjiglish  writers.  He  already  has  a  secure  ])lace 
in  our  history,  but  just  what  ])lace  it  is  we  can- 
not yet  determine.  W'e  esteem  him  principally 
because,  though  he  was  delighted  when,  one  of 
his  l)0(>ks  was  a  "best  seller,"  yet  he  never  con- 
sciously sold  his  art.  The  i)assing  of  the  s])len- 
did  old  artist  oiigiit  to  give  us  ])ause  in  these 
days  when  art  is  commercialized,  when  reticence 
is  laughed  to  scorn,  and  bitter  wit  is  levelled 
against  all  the  lasting  ideals  for  which  he  stood. 


OLD  DI.\MO\'D  PK.AK. 

I'"r.\ncks  KKi^I^■Kll^■,  '22. 

p  I'd'TRCTlXG  iiidrninti  radiance  o'er  tlic  plains 
In  .ulury  soars  the  steep  old  snowy  range. 
A  rocky  niouiil  of  w  hiteness  \  cry  strange 
'i'h.it  drifted  snow  of  many  winters  feigns, 
\nd  s]irinl<lc(i  nightly  with  rare  diamond  rains. 
In  whose  chill  hr.iuty  tliere  is  ceaseless  chan.ge. 
.So  fascinating  dms  lie  thns  arrange 

In  ila//ling  froxen  lo\('lincss  it  shines, 
.\  diamond  thrown  against  the  tnrfpvoise  sky; 
A  jeweled  wonder  for  the  ones  who  seek 

In  cverytliin.g.  to  lind  Mis  great  designs. 
Is  this  proof  in  a  ])recii)ice  so  high, 

Of  (iod's  great  jiower  that   nia.de  old    Di.amond  Peak. 


THAT  (illO.ST  Ol'  JI.M'.S. 
.\\n  i,i.\  S(  Hi.ia  n  r,  '22. 


IM  IMKI-.'S  ghost!  Oh,  man,  what's  eat- 
ing you 


"^'es.  jiin  I'ike's  ghost,  (  )'(  ounell,  and 
a!i  l«»ng  as  I  am  foreman  not  a  man  of  this  shift 
i»  goinjf  down  that  sliaft." 
"What  did  you  see?" 

"I  heard,  niov,tlv  it  was  like  the  soiuids  the 
men  heard  before  Jim's  death.  I  laughed  ai  the 
r<-I»«irl  llifii,  hiif  I  am  not  laiighint(  now,  you'll 
norice.  I  went  down  with  the  hij;  (ireek  to  look 
over.  Coming  froiti  the  big  slope  on  tin 
■  ^K''  '  "  lnindrc<l  I  arriverl  at  the  station  jusi  lu 
•  tnie  to  |>r»*\'enl  the  'ireek  from  rimning  into  ihc 


shaft,  lie  said  that  he  saw  Jim,  and  the  soimds 
I  heard  made  my  hair  stand  on  end." 

"'  )h.  \our  nerx'es  are  luistnmg,  .Mall.  I  he 
men  will  give  \()U  the  latigh  if  \-oU  lell  lliein 
llns." 

"<  )li  no,  ilie\'  wun'l,  most  of  this  shift  was  on 
lhal  night." 

".Mall,  \  on  hax'en't  had  an\  sleep  since  the 
accident  ;ind  it 's  gel t ing  you ,  Think,  if  these  men 
iiear  lhal  a  ghost  is  flown  the  mine,  you  won't 
liave  lo  ]irevcnl  their  going  down,  for  yon  won't 
be  able  lo  hire  ihem  lo.  Il  w  Ml  be  Iwellly  mill- 
ulcs  befoic  the  men  make  the  hill  and  I'll  go 
down." 
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"\o.  O'Coniiell,  I'll  go  myself.  \au  never 
can  tell  what  will  happen." 

"Listen  to  reason,  man.  ^'ou  are  fit  now  only 
for  a  hed.  Why  the  devil  you  have  come  is  more 
than  I  can  see.  Vonr  going  down  is  out  of  the 
question,  so  forget  it.  These  men  are  as  super- 
stitious as  they  make  "em  and  if  they  e\er  get 
this  fool  notion  of  Jim's  ghost!  Well — it's  going 
to  take  some  ])ersuasion  to  get  them  out  of  it. 
Suppose  Jim  is  down  there — he  was  a  friend  of 
mine — you  know  he  may  have  some  valuahle  in- 
formation regarding  that  new  ore  hed." 

••But.  O'Connell." 

'•Xo  but  about  it.  Hey  Cruger !  I  am  going 
down.  Let  her  down  slowly  and  when  I  ring, 
stop.  If  I  give  two  put  on  all  your  steam,  old 
boy,  and  lift  me  in  a  hurry." 

'•Cruger,  I'm  .a  fool,  letting  him  go  down." 

'•Sit  down.  Matt!  O'Connell  would  scare  any 
ghost." 

"How  deep  is  he?"' 

•"Seven  hundred."' 

•'Xow  ?"' 

'•Eight  hundred."" 

••paster,  Cruger.  it"s  the  eighteen  hundred." 
"Cihosts  aren't  particular :  they  might  like  a 
change  of  level." 
••What  level?" 

"Say,  Matt,  go  out  and  cool  ofif." 
•"There  he  is !   the  bell  from  the  seventeen  hun- 
dred :  I  told  you  he  wouldn't  be  particular." 
••He's  been  oft  the  cage  five  minutes,  Cruger!" 
"O,  give  him  time,  they  are  having  a  chat." 

•"Ten  minutes !     Good  God.  what  can  have 
hai)i)ened  ?" 
•"Sit  down.'' 

*  *  *  * 

"Fifteen  minutes!  ]\Iore  dirt  could  have  fall- 
en! Oh,  why  did  I  do  it,  his  wife,  children! 
I'm  going  down  the  other  cage." 

■"Isn't  fixed." 

"Then  I'm  going  down  the  manway." 

"Xow,  you  are  crazy,  climb  down  eighteen 
hundred  feet." 

'•Cruger,  if  anything  should  happen  I  would 
never  forgive  myself,  and  I  let  him  go  down 
alone." 

"Cut  the  pacing,  Matt,  and  for  heaven's  sake, 
sit  down  :  you  are  getting  me  nervous,  and  you 
need  a  steady  head  at  the  engine.    Tim's  prob- 
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ably  telling  him  abonl  the  old  timers  u\)  there, 
lie  might  be  slaking  ;\  claim  for  you." 
".Stop  your  gibl)ering." 

"I  wish  you  would  do  that  \-ourself,  and  sit 
down!  ^'ou'll  be  the  next  to  be  coming  back  if 
\()U  walk  into  thai  shaft." 

"Cruger,  if  lie  doesn't  ring  in  five  minutes.  I'lu 
going  down  through  the  '.Silver  Queen'." 

"^'ou  needn't,  here  he  is." 

"I'ut  on  all  _\-our  steam.  (  )h.  wait  a  minute, 
he  ma\'  not  be  on  !" 

"Say,  how  many  years  have  I  been  running 
this  cage,  (let  away  from  that  shaft,  the  tin  is 
slipi)ery." 

"(  )h.  ( iod.  he's  alive!  but  sixteen  hundred, 
fourteen  hinidred !  ten  hundred!  More  steam, 
Cruger!" 

".Say.  we  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  rece])tion 
(  )'Comiell  has  had;  better  carr\  liim  genth." 
"Seven  hundred !" 
"Get  away  from  that  shaft." 
"Your  so — unconcerned." 
"Someone  has  to  be;  here  he  is." 

••O'Connell!  O'Connell.  what  has  happened. 
Your  face!    N'oiu"  hands !  llloody." 

••lie  was  some  ghost  to  find,  Matt.  I  had  to 
go  down  the  manway  from  the  seventeen  to  the 
eighteen  hundred.  1  scared  him  more  than  he 
scared  me  and  he  made  for  my  face.  I  thought 
I  would  have  to  choke  him.  I  le  didn't  get  my  view 
l)oint.  How  this  cat  got  down  to  the  eighteen 
hundred  is  l)e\'i  md  me  !" 


YOUR  STAT!':  .W'l)  MINE. 

Florf.nti.\  Clanks:,  '22. 

J  love  liuli.'tna's  \ariati<in, 

To  me  she  is  a  wonder  of  delight 
When  clianK'in;-;  ;dl  her  colors  over  night. 

iMir  Jack  l-'rost'-,  yearly  coronation; 

And  1  say  after  much  deliheration, 

Her  slupinL;  plains  all  wrapped  in  fleecy  white 
When  shaddwed  liy  her  wondrous  twilight. 

.Seem  loveliest  of  all  things  in  creation. 

But  now  and  always  sliall  I  he  most  true 

To  a  fair  laiud  whose  '^<<\'\  ^aml-,  exer  ^hine 

Beneath  a  curving  sky  ihal  s  e\er  lihie, 

Most  perfect  joy  and  ht'anty  there  combine. 
l"or  Mother  Nature  there  is  always  kind. 

.Such  constancy  nowhere  else  can  i  lind. 
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THK  STOXES  OF  CRANFORD. 

Josephine  Ryax.  '21. 

ur^F.R^[OXS  in  stones!" — wliat  a  fascination 
J  there  is  about  that  ])hrase  when  one  con- 
siders it  with  the  aid  of  a  run-awa_v  imag- 
ination!  What  sermons  stones  could  preach  had 
they  hut  the  mouth  "wherewith  to  sjieak".  1  can 
imagine  tlie  congregation  nodding  drowsily, 
hilled  bv  the  gentle  voice  of  some  fatherly  old 
stone  wom  smooth  and  shiny  by  the  friction  of 
many  vears.  The  mossy  stone  down  by  the  river 
would  si)eak  in  parables  I  am  sure :  1  think  little 
children  would  like  the  kind  of  sermons  it  would 
])reach.  As  for  those  energetic  souls  who  demantl 
excitement  and  novelty  in  ever)-thing,  doubtless 
they  would  prefer  the  forceful  words  of  some 
jagged  boulder,  all  rough  edges  and  unexjiected 
corners. 

liut  of  all  stones  1  can  think  of  none  better 
qualified  to  sermonize  than  those  of  the  (luaint 
".-Xniazonian"  village  of  Cranford.  What  moral- 
izing would  be  their.s — what  a  collection  of  ad- 
monitory ])rece])ts.  what  dissertations  on  i)ro- 
priety !  I'ancy  a  Simday  sermon  gleaned  from 
such  sources,  a  bit  here,  a  l)it  there:  an  aggrega- 
tion of  sentiments  from  all  the  best  stones  of  the 
village. 

Of  texts  and  .subjects  there  is  as  great  variety 
as  there  is  of  stones:  it  is  hard  to  decide  where  to 
l)egin  our  (juest  for  a  •-ermon,  there  are  so  many 
places  to  choose  from.  Hut  liere  is  a  stone  will- 
ing, even  anxious  to  speak  to  us:  it  is  a  great 
oblong  piece  of  sandstone  and  serves  as  a  back 
door-step  for  Miss  Jenkyn's  modest  home,  "i'.le- 
gant  l''.conoiny"  is  the  theme  of  its  discourse  and 
it  is  with  |)ri(le  that  it  disiilays  the  scratched  and 
worn  j)lace  at  one  side  whereon  Miss  Jenkyn  s 
kitchen  deity  is  wont  to  sharpen  her  bread  knife 
for  the  manufacture  of  those  wafer  tliin  bread 
and  liutler  sandwiches  which  form  ibc  piece  de 
resistance  at  evening  entertainments  in  (  ran  ford 
where  economy  is  always  "elegant"  and  moncy- 
Hj)cnfling  always  "vulgar  and  ostentatious",  ii 
is  well  we  slopped  lure  first  for  our  friend  the 
d»K*r-!»H«>e  is  able  U>  give  ns  many  hints  on  what 
do  if  w«-  wish  to  he  regarded  in  a  favr)rab!c 
( ■ranf<»rrlians.  ICs|)eci;d!y  are  we  im- 
pr<  "Hr.l  .siih  the  fart  that  in  ("ranfoid  one  never 


refers  to  ]x'cuniar}'  difficulties;  ])overty,  like 
death,  is  not  to  l^e  mentioned  in  public. 

We  find  this  "Elegant  Economy"  again  re- 
ferred to  by  the  loquacious  cobblestones  to  whom 
we  next  ap])\y  for  enlightenment  and  improve- 
ment. They  can  give  us  testimony  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  practice  are  worthy  not  only 
of  admiration,  but  also  of  imitation.  l-"or  exam- 
ple, early  hours  :  for  over  these  cobblestones  the 
ladies  of  Cranford  clatter  in  their  pattens  on  their 
way  from  a  party  at  no  later  hour  than  nine 
o'clock,  and  such  a  thing  as  traffic  after  ten- 
thirty  is  positively  unknown  as  the  wdiole  town 
is  safely  asleep  by  that  time.  Contentment,  too, 
finds  a  jjrominent  place  in  this  part  of  our  sermon 
for  we  hear  that  the  ladies  always  insist  that 
their  home-coming  in  the  pattens  is  because  of 
the  refreshing  night  air,  not  because  sedan-chairs 
are  luxuries  beyond  their  modest  purses. 

As  we  go  through  the  village  listening  to  our 
long-observant,  if  long-silent  instructors,  we  must 
smile  a  little  at  the  whimsies  of  the  village,  at  its 
gray-flanneled  cow,  and  its  red-silk  umbrella :  we 
must  weej)  a  little  at  its  brave  concealment  of  its 
troubles.  lUit  between  the  smile  and  the  tear 
there  is  a  whole-sonled  respect  and  hearty  admir- 
ation for  these  ([uaintly  independent  folk,  for 
their  tender  kindness  toward  one  another  in 
times  of  trouble,  for  the  i)eaceful  harmony  of 
tlieir  lives,  for  the  wholesome  good-will  that 
reigns  among  them.  "Sermons  in  Stones" — here 
we  have  found  at  least  one  sermon  that  is  not  at 
the  same  time  a  so])orific. 


TO  .\  SONCkSTI'.R. 

.Anmki.i.a  I  Iki.i.muth,  '2.3. 

(~\   tiny   fc.-ilIuTi'd  sunustcr, 
^  McsstMijicr  from  llic  sky, 
\(n\  call,  "'  l  is  moi'ii,  .-iwakt'ii.'' 
^'oii  siii)4  .-IS  (lay  (h-.i'Ws  ni^li. 

What  i(iy  Ii.as  made  forsaken 

N'dur  nest  in  yondiT  tree, 
Is  il  .1  sunn  lo  (lawnin.n — 

(  )r  i\is1  a  soiij;  ti)  nic  ? 

Tlicn  sin).r.       kindly  i-rcatnrc  : 
\nuv  llca\'cn  messaged  voice 

Calls  111  die  wMjrId,  '"Ti.s  Morninn  !" — 
Maki-  lunn.ni  liearf.s  rejoice! 
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TRIOLKT 

Ri:(.IN.\  W'OLTKK.  '22. 

C  1 1  K  asreed  she  would  cook 
If  the  family  would  eat  it. 
So  she  hunted  the  hook 
She  agreed  she  would  eook, 
Hut  the  kitchen  forsook 
When  the  family  "heat  it." 
She  agreed  she  would  cook 
If  the  faiuily  would  eat  it. 

A  r.OVS  A  BOY. 
Stella  Scott,  '22. 

OTHER  efforts  having  failed  to  make  a  man 
of  Jimmy  Campbell,  the  family  council  de- 
cided that  college  life  wa.s  essential  to  I  he 
effecting  of  this  end.  So  jimmy  went  to  college. 
.\t  home,  the  transition  was  awaited  hy  the  fam- 
ily with  varying  degrees  oi  emotion:  mother 
proudly  expectant,  dad  «on-commital,  and  grand- 
father frankly  dubious.  They  had  not  long  to 
wait  for  the  first  manifestation.  Jimmy's  letters 
were  not  very  illuminating,  but  the  bills  and  btil- 
letins  were.  The  second  manifestation  came  in 
the  form  of  a  large  photograph  for  mother's 
birthday.  From  a  silver  frame,  the  young  man 
smiled  mechanically  at  her.  His  usually  unruly 
hair  was  now  parted  with  mathematical  precision 
in  the  center  and  plastered  close  to  his  head,  a 
trim  little  mustache  hovered  above  the  fixed  smile, 
his  clothes  bore  the  ultra- fashionable  stamp,  and 
between  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  he  dangled  a  cigarette  with  all  the  nonchal- 
ance of  an  inveterate  indulger  in  the  weed.  ISe- 
neath  the  figure  in  a  bold  flourish,  was  inscribed 
the  name  J.  Connington  Campbell.  Dad  muttere(l 
something  about  a  puppy,  grandfather  laughed 
derisively,  and  mother  concluded  that,  the  winter 
having  produced  this  eft'ect,  Jimmy's  fancy  could 
hardly  withstand  the  Spring.  Mother  was  right. 
The  third  manifestation  was  an  episode  resulting 
from  the  mingling  (jf  youth  and  springtime. 

Jimmy  fell  in  with  the  crowd  whose  members 
prided  themselves  on  being  the  good  fellows  of 
the  school  and  the  town.  IJecause  he  had  money, 
and  pep,  and  a  jovial  spirit,  he  passed  quickly 


throtigh  the  initiatory  slejis  and  from  a  satelite 
he  e\olved  into  a  meteoric  leader:  thai  is,  among 
the  good  fellows.  In  {hv  dance  hall,  the  ])ool- 
room,  and  even  at  the  stage  door,  |.  Conninglon 
had  become  a  familiar  figure.  l{\er\  opening 
l)erformance  at  the  one  vatideville  house  found 
him  in  the  front  row  and  he  felt  that  his  appro- 
bation had  done  nnich  to  encourage  many  a  strug- 
gling ingenue.  Then  he  met  Klaine.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  mother  in  most 
atteclionale  terms,  asstn-ing  her  that  he  was  grad- 
ually, as  it  were,  ptitting  away  the  things  of  a 
child  and  becoming  a  man.  Elaine  was  a  member 
of  a  stock  company  in  which  she  played  the  role 
of  the  coy  maid  of  sixteen,  simple  and  unsophis- 
ticated— and  had  been  playing  it  for  almost  as 
man_\-  years.  In  fact,  so  long,  that  she  jjlayed 
the  role  at  her  l)est,  off  stage.  As  she  confided 
to  Jimmy,  the  night  they  first  dined  at  Sheft'ields, 
she  really  was  ready  to  desert  the  footlights  and 
settle  down.  Jimmy  cleared  his  throat,  ruminated 
a  moment  over  his  fatima,  and  finally  confided 
similar  aspirations.  In  the  course  of  three  such 
little  dinners  and  confidences,  Elaine  learned  that 
Jimmy  would  soon  be  of  age,  that  dad  was  a  good 
sport  and  had  ])lenty  of  cash,  and  that  Jimmy 
thought  himself  very  much  in  love,  being  con- 
vinced that  he  had  found  the  one  woman  in  the 
world.  In  the  course  of  the  three  same  dinners, 
J.  Connington  learned  that  Elaine's  romantic  fan- 
cy wandered  to  elopements  and  a  little  home  in 
the  West  where  she  and  Jimmy  would — as  the 
song  goes — let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by. 

At  first,  Jimmy  did  not  feel  comfortable  about 
being  engaged.  He  gulped  a  little  when  he 
thought  of  mother  and  how  she  wouhl  take  it; 
and  then,  too,  he  could  not  get  the  idea  of  the  girl 
next-door  out  of  his  head.  Hut  then,  he  reflect- 
ed, he  could  not  begin  to  comi)arc  h'.laine  with  a 
quaint  small-town  girl  ;  and  this  breaking  of 
home  ties  was  iuevitaljle  in  the  proces>  of  becom- 
ing a  fan.  The  stock  company  was  to  leave  tor 
the  .Sduth  the  following  Tliin-sdaw  and  as  !'',laine 
suggested,  rather  firml\,  they  would  ha\e  to  de- 
cide what  they  were  going  to  do:  for  if  she  left 
with  the  conipaii\,  lie  would  prol)a1)l_\-  not  see  her 
again.  !)tu-ing  the  fourth  dinner  at  ."shelTields, 
the  elopement  was  decided  tipon  for  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday. 
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When  the  two-fortv-fivc  limited  inilled  out  of 
the  South  Shore  Station.  Jimmy,  nervous  and 
breatliless,  looked  at  raiU:mt.  giggling  Klaine  as 
she  sat  enthroned  among  her  endless  bags  and 
boxes,  and  he  sighed  relievedly.  his  spirits  began 
to  rise  by  bounds.  As  they  sat  lost  in  liai)i)y 
reverie,  her  little  hand  in  his.  they  were  rudely 
jolteil  to  their  feet.  There  was  a  slight  collision 
which  would  necessitate  a  delay  of  about  twenty 
minutes,  the  porter  informed  them.  Jimmy  rush- 
ed off  to  assure  himself  that  there  was  no  real 
danger,  and  Elaine  look  advantage  of  the  few 
minutes  to  wire  to  some  of  her  friends.  The 
tlaniage  had  been  done  to  the  last  ctiach  and  Jim- 
my crowding  in  among  the  town  stragglers  be- 
came engrossed  in  the  re])air  work.  \\  hen  he 
looked  up  some  miinUes  later,  he  gasjied  with 
an-azenient  :  for  the  coach  had  been  detached  and 
the  rest  of  the  limited  with  his  bride-to-bc  aboard 
was  but  a  speck  in  the  distance. 

I'rantically.  J.  C"onnington  explained  his  pre- 
dicament, as.^uring  the  railroad  officials  of  his 
relationship  to  .Matthew  Campbell,  one  of  the 
Company's  directors.  Soon  he  had  im])ressed  a 
handcar  into  .service,  thinking  he  might  overtake 
the  iimitetl  at  the  next  stop.  At  Knolllon.  the 
freight  train  was  held  for  him  and  ninety  miles 
farther  on.  he  boarded  a  mail  express  which  later 
transferred  iiim  to  the  Xew  York  Central.  At 
intervals,  lie  wired  messages  of  encouragement 
to  |)oor  Klainc.  .Again  he  resorted  to  a  gasoline 
handcar  and  yet  late  that  night  he  found  he  had 
missed  the  limited  at  Cleveland  by  just  fifteen 
minutes.  He  had  not  thought  of  food  or  of  rest 
during  all  these  hours  and  he  was  beginning  to 


lose  his  grit.  1  le  wished  he  would  not  keep  think- 
ing so  much  of  mother  and  of  that  little  girl  next- 
door.  1  le  was  in  an  unhappy  frame  of  mind,  as  he 
jolted  along  in  a  freight  car  toward  Xew  York 
City.  He  almost  wished  he  had  not  met  Elaine. 
As  he  threaded  his  way  wearily  through  the  Xew 
York  Central  train  shed  toward  track  number  36 
where  the  limited  stood,  he  felt  cold  and  hungry, 
and  martyrlike.  Despite  his  disheveled  appear- 
ance, the  porter  recognized  J.  Connington  and 
handed  him  a  telegram. 

With  the  telegram  in  hand,  Jimmy  sprang  up 
the  ste]js  and  into  the  warm  interior  of  the  i)arlor 
car  so  that  he  might  better  see  to  read  it.  Then 
he  stood  white  and  seemingly  stunned.  The 
message  read  : 

"A'ou  i)n()r  boob  missed  train  and  guess  1 

will  go  back  to  stock  coni])any.  Elaine." 

(Iradually.  it  dawned  on  him  that  this  had  been 
the  wildest  of  wild  goose  chases.  His  IClaine 
was  traveling  in  a  far  clift'erent  direction. 

'A\ell.  look  who's  here."  a  hearty  voice  broke 
in  on  his  train  of  thought,  a  voice  that  sounded 
mighty  good  to  him. 

"Dad,"  he  cried,  "what  are  you  doing  here?" 

".Me?"  said  dad  in  a  puzzled  tone.  "Well,  you 
got  m\-  wire,  didn't  you,  to  meet  me  and  ma 
here?" 

"Mother?"  stammered  Jimmy  and  ttu-ned  to 
see  his  mother  in  the  d(H>rwa}-. 

"Jimmy."  she  cried,  opening  her  arms  to  him. 
,\n(l  |innn\-  forgot  all  about  wanting  to  be  a  man 
and  mother  knew  that  Jimmy  was  just  a  boy 
again. 


I  KlolJCr  i  l'.S. 
KosKi.i.A  Kkamkk,  '22. 

1.  .SA.\(>'. 

J  I"  w.-K!,  I  who  (lri-;iinc(l 
Just  a  firc'.im  of  swccl  .Vaiicy; 
How  exquisite  she  .sccnu-d  ! 
It  was  I  who  drfaiiu-<l. 
Thai  her  eyes  love-lixhl  Kl<  aiii(<l 
A»  a  ihiiiiiiict'<i  day  fancy ; 
It  wan  I  who  drcanied 
Junt  a  dream  of  sweel  \;Micy. 


2.  MAN. 

j— I  1'".  is  only  a  man, 

Jn.st  a  mere  iiclpli'ss  .sinner! 
("hanj^e  him  if  yon  cin, 
lie  is  only  a  man, 
An.l  as  Ik  UI.-  as  I'an  : 
•  Ml  he  likes  is  his  (liinier  - 
lie  is  only  a  man. 
Just  a  |)oor  helpless  sinner! 
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THE  XAME  OF  MARY. 

There  is  no  name  lield  more  sacred  afler  tlic 
name  of  Jesus,  than  the  holy  name  of  .\lar\.  ihc 
nK)lher  of  (iod.  Devout  Cathohcs  feel  exlraordi- 
nary  deHglit  in  ])ronouncing  her  hles^ed  name. 
They  realize  the  depth  and  the  ahunclance  of  its 
meanings.  September  is  a  month  es];ecially  dear 
to  tlie  St.  Mary's  girl  liecause  during  it  the 
Church  celebrates  the  birthday  of  Our  Lady, 
and  commemorates  lier  great  sorrows,  and  be- 
cause it  is  in  September  that  she  returns  to  the 
welcoming  arms  of  her  dear  Ahna  .Mater. 

The  name  of  the  blessed  mother  miglit  l)e  said 
to  have  a  three-fold  meaning.     It  signifies  the 
sea.  the  great  waters  which  touch  all  lands  and 
hide  in  their  depths  countless  riches  and  treas- 
ures.   The  most  Holy  \'irgin  represents  a  sea  of 
endless  graces,  which  flow  from  her  and  are  be- 
stowed upon  all  her  children,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  sinners  and  penitents,  angels  and  men.  All 
gifts  are  contained  in  her  sea  of  graces. 
■"Most  Ijlessed  Vir}<iii  Mary,  thou 
.\rt  riKhtly  called  the  .Sea, 
For  gr;i.ces  still  fnnii  ;iL;e  ti  i  a,;;e 
Flow  richly  out  of  lliee." 

Maiden.  Lady,  Queen  are  also  im|)lied  in  her 
most  holy  name.  The  angels  honor  her  as  their 
Queen,  and  even  the  King  of  Kings  as  a  child  in 
.\azareth  subjected  Himself  to  her.  In  heaven 
He  shares  His  power  and  throne  with  her  and 
complies  with  all  her  requests. 

"Bright  Queen  of  heaven.  Virt^in  iiuist  fair, 
Mary,  most  gentle,  list  to  our  jirayer  ;" 

.\s  the  sailors  direct  their  ships  in  order  to 
reacli  safe  haven  by  the  stars,  so  too.  Christians 
look  confidentially  to  Mary,  the  Star  of  the  Sea, 
that  by  her  maternal  intercession  they  may  at- 
tain everlasting  salvation. 


•'.Star  of  the  ocean,  slieddinii  soft  Vv^ht 
Solace  in  sorrow  :md  vest  mid  the  ni;4ht. 
Send  in  our  sluinln  is,  peace  from  aho\c 
Shine  on  us  vwr,  \tv\'j,\]\  Stai-  nf  l.o\e." 

.So  it  is  that  all  peoples  reverence  and  cherish 
the  blessed  name  of  .Marv.  In  it  is  found  con- 
solation and  joy.  "The  name  of  Mar\'."  said 
.Saint  .\nthony  of  I'adua,  "is  sweeter  to  the  lips 
than  hone}-,  more  meloilious  to  the  ear  than  a 
caressing  song,  more  precious  to  the  heart  than 
is  the  ])urest  joy." 


HAIR. 

h'asliion  has  brought  us  to  a  ])oint  during  the 
last  \ear  where  we  are  (|uite  willing  to  concede 
thai  it  is  a  wise  head  that  knows  its  own  hair, 
and  wise  hair  that  knows  its  own  color.  What 
with  the  ear-niulls  and  the  Inuiches  of  curls 
which  Madame  pins  to  our  heads  a(  an  e.vact 
])oint  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  shampoo 
preiiaratious  which  are  guaranteed  to  make  our 
hair  a  more  nattu-al  colur  than  the  (paginal  shade, 
doing  one's  liair  lias  become  one  of  life's  im- 
])ortant  businesses. 

Idle  coifTure  has  Ijecome  more  cajiricious  than 
the  weather  of  an  April  dav.  It  is  an  alert  woui- 
an  indeed,  who  can  keep  u])  with  its  \ai'iable 
nioiids.  Tonight  inilad\'s  hair  may  be  sleekl_\- 
marcelled,  with  the  coil,  if  there  l)e  one  at  all, 
tttcked  deftly  under,  that  no  one  might  guess  mi- 
lad\-  to  be  guilty  of  having  more  than  just  a 
skull  covering  of  shiny  flat  waves,  like  a  snug- 
fitting  cap  of  mouse  silk.  Tomorrow  milady  may 
go  forth  to  the  matinee  with  her  hair  in  a  fuzzy 
outstanding  mass. 

There  are  hats,  too,  that  give  not-to-be-ignored 
orders.  Hats  which  demand  the  high  hairdress, 
and  hats  whicli  ])lead  for  the  low  hairdress.  .\tid 
there  are  faces  which  become  .Madonna-like  when 
the  hair  is  |)arted  in  the  middle  and  simply  done, 
and  faces  that  re(|uire  a  veritable  haystack  of 
fli])])ain  curls  to  harmonize  w  ith  their  im])ishness. 

There  is  the  "vampire  coiffure",  which  draws 
itself  se\eri'l\  awa\'  from  the  temples.  There  is 
the  flapper  coifl'ure,  which  disdains  the  limits  of 
the  flai)i)er  age,  and  is  lightly  calK-d  "the  boh".  It 
is  i)i(|uant,  this  "bob",  and  dangcrouslx'  saucy,  but 
to  the  woman  w  ho  is  fat  or  ilie  woman  who  can't 
deny  her  grandchildren,  the  "l)ob"  is  but  an 
artist  of  caricature. 

Ears    are    coming    into    vogue.      It    is  true, 
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shameful  as  the  tact  is!  Think  of  the  iiiial)asheil 
vulgarity  of  showing  the  ears.  What  next/  It 
is  enough  to  make  the  days  of  xeslerda}  blush 
themselves  into  greater  remoteness. 

And  so  it  goes!  Yellow  hair,  black  hair,  red 
hair  and  auburn  hair!  curls  and  artificial  ear- 
muffs  and  waves  that  are  electrically  permanent! 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  we  are  willing  to  conce  !e  as 
wise  the  head  that  knows  its  own  hair,  or  the 
hair  that  knows  its  own  color? 


.\MH1T10X. 

Ambition  serves  as  a  basis  for  plots  in  many 
of  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare.  According  to 
Webster's — ambition  is  the  conceiving  of  a  desire 
to  achieve  some  object  or  ])urpose,  as  to  gain  dis- 
tinction or  influence.  Ambition  is  the  foundation 
on  which  many  of  the  foremost  men  in  oiu"  his- 
tories have  climbed  to  success  or  sunk  into  ruin. 
.\mbition  destroyed  the  (iarden  of  I'.den,  and 
Lucifer's  desire  to  become  as  great  as  (iod  found- 
ed Hell. 

Shakespeare  has  woven  the  whole  story  of 
Macbctli  from  ambition.  .Macbeth's  ambition  to 
become  king  seems  to  overjiower  him.  lie,  at 
first,  fights  this  ambition  because  of  the  difficulties 
l  e  will  have  to  surnn)unt  before  he  can  attain 
the  throne.  His  wife's  sole  ambition  is  for  her 
hrsband  and  through  her  taunts,  his  ambition 
niounts  higher  and  higher  until  he  conceives  the 
idea  of  murder  and  treason.  I  le  surrenders  him- 
self with  these  words : 

"  Stars  hide  your  fires, 
1-et  not  liKht  see  my  Mack  and  deep  desires. 
The  eye  wink  is  at  liand  :  yet  let  that  be 
Which  the  eye  fears  when  it  is  done  to  see" 

Caesar,  the  hero  of  the  Ivmian  |)i(i|)le,  was 
ambitious  but  mrire  in  a  ix  rsniial  than  a  sellish 
way.  Wlien  he  refused  the  crown  he  thought 
that  l)y  so  doing  the  Roman  penjilc  wouM  press 
him  to  accept  it  and  his  glory  would  be  greater 
than  if  he  accepted  it  wlien  it  was  first  offereil. 
His  ambition  would  never  have  either  heljied  or 
harirt"!  Rome,  while  the  ambition  of  r.ruius  was 
entirely  for  komc.  ||e  was  inten.sely  jialrinlic 
and  wr»ti|«l  do  aii\ tiling  for  Rome.  His  diarar 
Icr  may  l»c  .summed  up  in  these  words: 

"And  i>;>y  to  all  the  worlij,  this  was  a  in.ni  ' 
".•  only  cf»nscnled  to  tlw  crime  after  (  assins 
TMiaded  hint  that  h  a  a  .  for  the  good  of 
l<"ii,,      Whilr  Cassiiis  helic-ved  that  once  (  a<sar 


was  killed  he  might  eventually  become  king. 
I'erhajjs  of  all  the  characters  in  Julius  Caesar  the 
ambition  of  Cassius  is  the  most  selfi.sh  and  harm- 
ful. Although  ilrutus  consents  to  the  conspiracy 
he  will  not  do  anything  that  is  not  absolutely  hon- 
est but  Cassius  will  not  stoop  to  anything  to  carry 
out  this  ambition  while  he  hypocritically  mourns 
for  Caesar  before  the  world. 

In  most  cases  Shakes]jeare  has  shown  us  the 
evil  results  of  ambition,  lie  has  shown  us  the 
ambition  that  has  conquered  man  and  made  him 
a  murderer  and  a  traitor.  Hut  it  is  through  am- 
bition that  not  only  all  the  evil  but  most  of  the 
good  is  accomplished  in  the  world.  Ambition  is 
good  in  itself  but  its  evil  elYects  are  brought  about 
by  having  our  will  concpiered  by  it. 


mii)SCalmi-:r  xotes. 

—  \'acalion  letters  from  the  students  rejjort 
health,  happiness  and  a  wealth  of  good  times  ;  in 
all  were  notes  of  tenderness  for  Alma  Mater. 

— In  every  circle  are  to  be  heard  exjiressions  of 
keen  regret  at  the  recall  to  Xotre  Dame  of  the 
Rev.  j()se])h  tlallagher,  C.  S.  C.,  who  for  the  |)ast 
seven  years  has  been  assistant  chajilain  at  St. 
.Mary's,  .\side  from  his  duties  in  the  coninnniit\' 
clun-ch.  l'"ather  Callagher  was  active  cha|)lain 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  Sisters,  who  waited  ex- 
1  ectantly  for  his  daily  words  of  consolation  and 
of  cheer,  and  for  his  ])riestly  blessing.  There  is 
satisfactiiMi  in  the  thought  of  promised  neighborly 
visits,  since  the  .Monastery  is  not  far  distant.  St. 
Mary's  loss  is  gain  for  the  Priests  and  llrothers 
at  .Xotre  Dame,  hence  we  offer  sincere  congrat- 
ukitions  to  those  over  whom  h'ather  (iallagher 
has  charge,  k'nowing  well  the  hapi)\'  (la\-s  in  store 
fi:r  those  under  his  kindly  adnnnistration.  Words 
are  words,  but  the  |)rayers  ;md  good  wishes  of 
the  .Sisters  are  truest  tokens  of  their  gratitude. 

Xot  a  collegiate,  or  an  academic,  or  a  prep- 
aratory was  ti)  be  seen  at  .S|.  Mary's  for  six 
whnlc  wvvks.  During  tlmsc  days  tlie  students 
booked  to  rem.-Mii  beic,  enjnNcil  the  -racimis  lios- 
pilalil\  111  the  Sisters  at  Sacred  lleait  Acaileiny, 
I'l.  Wavnc,  ind. 

The  K'i'v.  Tiinotli\  R.  Mnrphv,  C.  S.  (  '.,  has 
been  appoiiilcd  assislani  c  liaplain  at  ,S| .  Al;ii  y's 
I'or  some  lime  ballicr  Mni|ih\  has  iiccn  slaliimed 
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;it  Kalamazoo,  Michiijan.  'riunii^h  his  snrnmiK!- 
ings  there  were  in  eonlrast  lo  those  of  his  ])res- 
ent  niissit)ii.  we  trust  I'ather  .Murpliy  will  soon 
fed  quite  at  home. 

— The  long  stretch  of  concrete  ])avement  (  from 
the  l)uil(lings  to  the  gate  )  will  make  roller  skating 
a  popular  sport.  With  such  grace-i)ro(lucing 
exercise.  St.  .Mar\"s  girls  will  hecome  the  en\y 
of  all  beholders. 

— Among;  the  former  students  welcome  during 
the  summer  were:  the  Mesdanies  Xellie  (  iilmore- 
McDonald.  Erna  F"reschel  Mohrax .  Lenore  I'^  es- 
chel-Squire.  Florence  Frescliel-Lobell,  Lorain 
Lenz-Carroll.  Emma  Herbert-I'inkl  ;  the  Mioses 
Marie  and  Loretta  Broussard.  Mildred  .McDonal  1 
and  Erma  Sagendorph. 

—Miss  Mildred  McDonald  has  jnit  new  life 
into  the  Appeal  for  the  St.  Mar\ 's  lUiilding  h^m  1, 
great  schemes  for  its  furtherance  are  in  pro- 
gress. We  trust  former  students  and  friends 
will  give  hearty  cooperation  to  Mildred  in  this 
work. 

— During  their  Summer  Normal  work  the  Sis- 
ters enjoyed  the  following  delightful  programs: 
Lectures : 

"Dante"  and  "The  Quest  for  the  Holy  Grail",  by 
the  Rev.  Michael  I.  Stritch,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Louis 
University. 

'Foreign  Missions"  hy  the  Rev.  John  Delauncy,  C. 
S.  C.  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Canonical  Interpretation  of  the  Rrles  of  tiie  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Cross",  hy  the  Rev.  (ieorse  Sau- 
vage,  C.  S.  C,  Procurator  .i.t  Rome. 

"Lthics  of  Modern  Spanish  Drama"  and  "Clean 
Laughter  in  Modern  Light  I'iction,"  liy  I'Vederick 
Paulding  of  Xew  York. 

Music  (Illustrated),  hy  Silvio  Scionli  of  Cliicago. 

Violin  Recital,  hy  Mr.  Philip  llanshach  of  PhihuUI- 
pliia. 

Dramatic  .Art  Recital,  hy  Miss  Irena  Schnclkncr  of 
S.icred  Heart  Academy,  Ft.  Wayne. 

— From  the  long  list  of  registration  Sei)tember 
14  will  be  a  day  of  glad  reunion  for  some  and 
cordial  welcome  to  others. 

— .Announcements  of  marriage  received  at  St. 
Mary's  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Cm. mis  are 
those  of  Mildred  Lucille  Crull  to  Mr.  Otis  Leroy 
Bullock  of  Osceola,  Ind. :  Marie  (lenevieve 
Soisson  to  Mr.  Rupert  Donnelly  Donoveii  of 
Rockford,  111.;  (irayce  Rhodes  to  Mr.  John  E. 
Leach  of  L'rbana,  111. ;  Lydia  Fairfax  Krause  to 
Mr.    .\loysius    Ignatius    Dispenbrock    of  San 


iM-ancisco;  (lertrude  Egan  to  Mr.  I  lerberl  1'.. 
r.eidler  of  ( iarrett,  Ind. 

— Through  the  thoughtful  com-tes\'  of  rela- 
tives and  friends,  the  Sisters  at  St.  .Mary's  have 
enjoyed  many  a  day  of  delightful  outing. 

—  ri'.e  work  ot  pre])aration  for  the  opening  of 
the  school  year  will  be  com|)leted  soon  and  every- 
thing will  be  in  readiness  for  St'])t.  14. 

— The  Inllowiiig  "niox  ies"  were  a  rest  and  re- 
la.xation  from  the  slrcMUKnis  work  of  the  Sum- 
mer School:  ■'d'lie  (ireat  Redeemer",  'Tlome 
Stult."  ".V  .March  Mare,"  "Mother  O'  Mine"  and 
"Sentimental   1"(  )mm_\'." 

— .At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Frank  Toepp  and 
the  management  of  the  lilackstone  Theater,  rej)- 
resentatives  from  St.  Mar\'s  were  among  the 
guests  who  vii-wed  the  "try-out"  ])resentation  of 
"The  Old  W-st."  :i  jncture  with  an  earnest  ajjpeal 
to  both  parents  and  children. 

— On  August  13,  thirty-two  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross  celebrated  the  "Silver"  anniversarv  of  their 
per])etual  vows,  and  our  dearest  wish  for  them 
is  tliat  their  work  may  continue  until  long  after 
tin-  .i;iildrii  sun  of  fift}'  \  ears  shall  have  shone  in 
lo\'ing  beneiliction  of  deeds  well  done. 

The  names  of  the  Jubilarians  of  18*>6-1921  are: 

Sisur  M.  \'i<;ilius.  Sister  M.  Dionysia,  Si-tt-r  M. 
Clarrs.  Si.t.r  .M.  lldephonsus.  Sister  M.  Candi.his, 
Sister  A.lcUiiKla,  Sister  M.  Fdlnirga.,  Sister  Syra, 
Si.ster  .M.  X'ictor,  Sister  M.  Riehildis,  Sister  .M.  Thoni- 
asia.   Sister.  Anne,    Sister   M.   Gerald,   Sister  M. 

.\(lrian.K  Sister  M.  Guissepp",  Sister  M.  I'.ronislaus, 
Sister  M.  (  armeila.  Siste;r  .M.  Avita,  Sister  .M.  Dyni])na, 
Sister  M.  Cletus,  Sister  .M .  lalielrida.  Sister  .M .  I'.en- 
nett.i.  Sister  lames.  Si.ster  .M .  i!e<la.  Sister  .M.  Al- 
hertin-,  Sister  .M .  Clarita,  Sister  .M .  Ahiia,  Sister 
l-'.venl.lis.  Sister  M.  l.iuha.  Sister  M.  1 ).  ,1.  in  .sa,  Sist.M" 
M.   l-Iiaiiea.  Sister   M.  Cirlntta, 


—All  St.  .Mary's  was  s;iddened  by  news  of  the 
death  of  a  loval  and  tlevoted  friend  to  the  entire 
Communitx',  the  \'erv  F\ev.  John  1'.  Ouinn,  1'.  R. 
R.  1).,  of  '  )ttawa,  Illinois.  Only  a  few  days  be- 
fore h'ather  John  and  his  beloved  brother,  the 
Rev.  James  Ouinn  <<{  Ri.ck  Island,  111.,  were  the 
most  welcomed  guest  at  !St.  Alary's.  h'ather 
James  has  the  heartfelt  s\-mi)athy  of  every  Sir-ter 
of  the  Holy  Gross. 

— With  deepest  sym])athy  for  her  bereaved 
family,  we  record  the  death  of  .Antoinette  O'Xeil 
of  .Akron,  Ohio,  a  former  student. 
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Custom,  or  rather.  Ecclesiastical  Law.  requires 
of  Religious  Communities  througlmut  the  world 
certain  prescribed  ceremonies  for  the  reception 
of  candidates  and  for  tlic  makint;  of  cither  tcm- 
])orary  or  perpetual  vows. 

Uiennially,  on  Jan.  6  and  Aui^uvt  1.^,  the  .listers 
of  the  Holy  Cross  observe  these  rc.gulalions.  Af- 
ter a  probation  of  "six  full  montlis"  and  a  Retreat 
of  "ten  days",  the  candidates  for  admission,  in 
bridal  robes,  approach  the  Altar  and  jietitioiv  for 
admittance  from  the  Bishop,  wlio,  in  the  name  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Congregation,  receives 
them.  Then,  the  candidates  are  clotlied  in  the 
Habit  and  white  veil,  after  wliich  they  are  given 
a  "new  name",  and  begin  their  nt)vitiate  of  two 
years. 

At  these  observances  on  August  1.^  of  this 
vear  twentv-five  young  ladies  became  Novices  in 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  sixteen  Xovices  pronounced  temporarx 
vows  and  seventeen  Scholastics  made  per])etual 
vows. 

The  ])rei)aratory  retreat  for  tlie  older  members 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  William  Stcinbach. 
C.  SS.  R.,  of  Kansas  City,  and  that  for  the  No- 
vices was  directed  by  the  Rev.  llemy  lieine.  C. 
SS.  R..  of  Chicago. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Herman  Joseph  Alerding.  1).  IX. 
I'lishop  of  the  diocese,  jjresided  at  the  ceremonies 
of  Investiture,  after  which,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jf)seph 
S.  (ilass,  I).  1)..  of  Salt  Lake  City,  celebrated 
Mass.  Other  otVicers  of  the  .Mass  were:  .X^sist- 
ant  Priest,  Rev.  lames  J.  I'rench.  C.  .S.  C". :  Dea- 
cons of  llunor,  the  Revs.  jose])h  I'oyle,  C.  .S.  C  .. 
and  I'.ernard  Mulloy,  C.  .S.  C. ;  Deacon  of  thi' 
Mass,  tl)e  Rev.  Thomas  Irving,  C.  S.  C. ;  Sub- 
deacon,  the  Rev.  Patrick  llaggerty,  C.  S.  C. ; 
Ma.sUT  of  Ceremonies,  the  Rev.  William  l\.  (  oii- 
mir,  C.  S.  C.  The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the 
Kcv.  Henry  ik-ine,  C.  SS.  K.  Others  in  the 
Sanctuary  were  the  Revs.  j.  Callagher,  (  .  S.  C. ; 
A.  I'..  O'Neill,  C.  S.  C. :  I-.,  j.  hiinugan.  ( S.  ( ; 
J.  W.  I)«»nahue,  (  .  S.  C. ;  D.  j.  .Spillard.  C.  S.  C. ; 
N.  C.  Warken.  C.  S.  C. ;  j.  I'.'urns.  C.  S.  C. ;  T.  R. 
Murphy,  C.  S.  C, ;  'i".  \  agnier,  C.  S.  C. :  .M.  ( dei  - 
w,n,  (  \  S.  C. ;  H.  Ill,  C.  S.  ( ;  ( i.  Marr,  C".  S.  C. ; 
K  Ifraly,  C.  S,  :  I'.  T,  (  rosson  of  l/igans|)orl, 
hid  ;  J.  Janscti  of  l-.lkhart.  ind  :  I).  Hayes  of 
iMro.i     I    I"    I'.llin.  -  .,f  I  ,  ..,    ;  W.  I.. 


li.  Steidle  of  Denver,  Col. ;  T.  Travers  of  An  '.i  >  - 
son.  Ind.:  C.  O'Hara  of  Indian  Head,  Md. 

The  names  of  the  young  ladies  who  became 
members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross 
and  those  by  which  they  will  hereafter  be  known, 
are : 

.Miss  I'.rigit  .Shore,  Sister  ^\.  P:itrici:i.  Clare.  Irelanl: 
.Miss  M.iric  13;ily.  Sister  M.  John  Vincent.  I^)g;uisi)()rt, 
Indiana:  Miss  I'lorence  Roy,  Sister  -M.  Helen  TheresC; 
White  Pif>con.  Michigan:  Miss  (jcnevieve  Ualy.  Sister 
.M.  Gene\'ie\e,  Losiansport.  IiiiHan;i:  Miss  Alihie  O'Con- 
nell.  Sister  M.  Katlicrinc  jeroiiK-,  Irelainl:  .Miss  Bea- 
trice IIar\'ey.  Sister  .M .  I'Vancis  James.  Los  .\ngeles. 
Califiirnia  ;  Miss  Cecilia  .Moran,  Sister  M.  I'rancis  Cecile, 
i'.lkh.irt,  Indi.ana:  .Miss  ICniily  |..hiis,,n.  Sister  M.  Ber- 
tha, .New  York  City:  Miss  Jean  Scott,  Siller  M.  Hon- 
ora,  Chicago,  lUinois ;  Miss  An'j,cki  La\  i  ry,  Sister  M. 
llelen  Angela.  Rexlnirg.  Idaho;  .Miss  I'lonnce  lliggins, 
Sister  M.  Richard,  Grand  Rapids,  Michr^an;  .Miss  .Mary 
Costello,  Sister  M.  Daniel,  Chica;,;..,  Illinois;  .Miss  Em- 
ma Warren,  Sister  .M.  I'.rendan.  I'ort  |)'>\er,  Oiu.ario, 
Jan.ida ;  .Miss  A.niia  ii;'.t;erty.  Si  r  M.  (.'kara  i'alrice. 
Scranton,  Pennsyhania ;  .Mi^s  Cecilia  i''l.\nn.  Sister  M. 
Leo  Blanclre,  Daxenport,  kiwa;  Mi-s  .M.irg.aret  Prindi- 
ville.  Sister  M.  h'rancis  de  S;lU--.  Clnc.ago,  Illinois; 
.Miss  .Anna  Sabinash,  Sister  M.  Amies  Anne,  Lancaster, 
Penn.:  Miss  Elva  Cooney.  Sifter  .\l.  i'.iul,  Lancaster, 
Ohio:  Miss  Thekla  Kosnovvska,  Sister  .M.  Rose  Mag- 
d.ilen.  South  Rend,  Indiana;  Miss  Margaret  Weber,  Sis- 
ter .M.  Ench.-iria,  Detroit,  Micliig.an  ;  .Miss  .Monica  Caffney, 
Sister  .M.  Clntile,  Cumherkand,  Maryland;  Miss  Helen 
Somnier,  Sister  .M.  Rose  \'er(inic,a,  Diisseldorf.  Ger- 
many; Miss  M;iry  Deka,  Sister  M.  V.ilentina,  South 
Bend,  Indiana;  Miss  Christine  Solnis,  Sister  M.  Helenl 
Christine,  (ias  City,  Indiana;  .Miss  .Mary  Wituska,! 
Sister  M.  I'Vancis  Gertrude,  South  Bend,  Indiana.  f 

Those  who  made  Perpetual  or  F"inal  Vows  are^ 

Sister  M.  Ursidyn,  Sister  M.  k" loracita.  Sister  M. 
Rosalima,  Sister  W.  Ilerni;meda,  Sister  Maria  ( doria, 
Sister  M.  Helen  Knsi',  Sister  M .  Lumen.  Sister  .M. 
Delphine,  Sister  \\.  I'r.incis  Roina,  Sister  .M.  Gennaro, 
Sister  M.  Coronala,  Sister  M.  Antoinette,  Sister  Stella 
M.aria,  Sister  M.  Cora,  Sister  M.  1 1  iklegardis.  Sister 
M.  Chrisld.a,  Sister  M.  IMacid.i, 

l""irst  or  Tem])orary  \'ows  were  ])r()tiotttu-e>l  by: 
Sister  .M.  Ivan,  Sister  M.  Cyrilki:,  Sister  .M.  k'r.inces 
Joseph,  Sister  M.  Jovita,  Sister  M.  Justin,  Sister  M. 
.Amanda,  .Sister  M.  Ursulita,  Sister  M.  Berenice,  Sister 
M.  Maria  Antonia,  Sister  M.  Anatholie,  Sister  M. 
Hilda,  Sister  M.  l-:ivira,  Sister  M.  Vincent,  Si.ster  M, 
Olga,  Sister  Margaret  Marie,  Sister  M.  Auiabilis.  M 
......  I 

Heartiest  congrattdat ions  are  ollered  to  Sisters 
.M.  (  rtieilixion.  -M .  Carolitie  ;ind  M.  rr.insligttra- 
tion  who  on  Aitgitst  1.^  rom|)letei!  the  lil'tietli 
\car  of  their  i\eligions  I 'lofession.  Tliongli  vet- 
erans in  the  ;ii  in\  of  the  iloly  ( 'ross  these  .listers 
are  still  ;u'livc  in  the  scrxice  of  the  .Master.  May 
the  gcildeti  snnsci  of  liieir  lives  be  but  a  ra\  from 
llie  'I  lirone  of  (heir  Divine  Sponse  .is  He  wails 
lo  fold  iheni  in  a  welcoming  einbiace.  . 


'Weill  &  Co. 

harles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
-ters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

ke  and  keep  in  stoek  every  cinss 
goods  required  by  different 
Religious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Lalte.  Union  and  Eagle  St». 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  arc  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
tlie  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best   trade;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful   fitting  and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

"R  A  PTT? T?  '  C    QUrM?  CTr\T?T7 
DArvrLK  o    orlVJil,  olUKU, 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

N.  WASHINGION  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

Prompt  —  Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  —  5500 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  V^'ork. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Slty  Lights,  Tin,  Slate.  Tile  and 
Iron  Rooflne. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  VV.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  ant!  Choir  Outfits. 
Priest.s'  Alli.s,                 Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

NGEL.&KUEHN 

PERFECT 

.  Shoes 

Optra  House  Bldg.    Personal  Attention 

Home  5842         Rp.iHpnre  "02 
'^"^^       Bell  886                             Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

1.  W.   LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

UlSITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

20  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  k  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co, 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts.  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

)FncE  Residence 
Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA. 

tudebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
Main  St..  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Be^er  Floral  ] 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grad  ( 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  tit 
131  North  Michigan  Stree 

Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confection 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPhi 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 


3rJ  Floor  of  T^ohettson's  Slore 


The  linen  and  silver  are  clean,     '^he  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
I  I  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  5 


St.  Angela  s  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  Institution. 

harlered  In  1867.  Is  prepared  to  im- 
I'lirl  a  thorough  course  of  Instruction 

n  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
•lon.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
ittentlon. 

The  buildings  and  extenHlve  grounds 
make    It    a    most    d»>Hlrable  boarding 

•rhool. 

f'»r    Irrma  ndilrruB 

•.is||:il>.    1(1      Illi:    IKM.Y  CHOSS 
*>l.    AiiKrln'a  AriKlcniy. 


lV7;r/,s  Yor  Cleaner  ? 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

M  f.  ,r.l,   Ml.  K.^.n  Sirrcl 
So.ol.  HticJ.  In.l 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

Con  <i  lifted    by    the    Sisters    of  tlie 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Ho.spital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  In  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  lonst  a  Rood  common  school  edu- 
calloii,  Tho  most  acceptable  age  is 
friiiii  Iwiiity  1(1  tlilrly  years. 


fiirUKT 


iroriiiiillon  ikIiIi 


tisi'i;ii  siiriOKioit 

iir    Ave.   iinti  MiiiIInii 

ioi  'i'ii  iii<:\i>,  iM>. 


An   Ideal  Catholic  Publicntl 
Dublin  Iv 

THE 

"Ave  Marii 

A  Cutliolic  ningiizlne. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  H 
Blessed  'Virgin 

2i)  \>\).  Imp.  8vo.     rublished  woel 
iiioiUlily.     With  ilhistnitior 
Tlio  tiroatost   Variety  of  Gil 
KcadInK   by   the  Host   Wrlt<  . 

'i'orm.s:  One  year,  $2.00.  A  fr  c 
for  five  new  subscribers.  KoreW  a 
scriptions,  $3.  or  12  shillings,  it 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  li-sl  f 
liM-osting  books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARl  " 

Noire   name,  Iiid.,  V.  fl.  A 


October.  1921 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  sold  here  exclusively. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  PostofTlce, 
11S-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  HEND.  IND. 
DOTH     PHOfTBS  SBt 

DaTlra    Lanndry    (^o^    2340-Sl  C«ttav* 
Ur«Te  Avr.,  i'hicnaro,  I'hone 
Calnoict  1070. 


Frank 
Maijr 

Jewelers 


Store 


Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY-^  Measure 


nil.  juun  n.  RM.in,  Ortemrtriat. 

r  .11.  tU.    J    M.  H.  ItiilMln«. 
naalk    ll'tid.  Intflaaa. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TOSELLTHE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  8.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Bulldem  of  rof rlKertttorn  of 
nil  HtyleM  for  nil  purpoBOB. 
Cntaloffs  and  oMtlrnatea  frue. 
Ser  Hill  street,  KISNDAI.L.VII.I.B1,  IND. 


Eyes  Fxamincd 

(;i>»iir»  Proprrly  Fillril 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OniCIANS 

230  S.  Mich.  Si. 

v.,!.  I9(M)  Itolh  l'll..llr<l 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  econoEi 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dij 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  op  < 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Elec\ 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  C(, 

63  Commercial  Street.  BOSTON,  111 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    Batabllshed  i 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sam 
Mustard,  Pork  of^d  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  an 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigran  St.  and  Colfax  Av  \ 
Bell  Phones  Home  Phont 

614  661B 
22  5023 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SERV: 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Marr'*  < 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  and  ( 
for  each  additional  Passenger. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Pasae  ■( 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  foil 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasonab 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg,  c 

Office:— Yard  and  Mill,  S.  MIchi 

St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  St« 
South  Bond,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  n 
Union  Sts.,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  PhoD*  t 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

<;oNTnA<;TOR,  decorator  AI' 

PAINTER 
820  EAST  COLFAX  AVDNUB, 


Hollingsworth-Turner 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ice* 

Wc  Hpccialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Moldi 

831  South  Main  St.    South  Bend,i« 
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HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  -       -  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics.  Modern  Liieramre,  Political  Economy.  .Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
ience.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
echanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
il  School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's'  Hall  for  younger  boys. 


CATALOGUES    OX    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


i 


'*iluir  aui^rlB  iit  hrnlirii  nltuiniB  bcc  the  fnrr  of  m^t 
^fntltrr,  tolto  is  iit  hfaUrn."    Mutt,  xvili,  lo 


ST.  MARY'S  CHIMES 


CHIMES  ARE 

SWEET    WHEN    THE    METAL    IS    SOUND       ^  ~ 

Vol.  XXX 

St.  Mary's 

College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  October  !92l 

No.  2 

YOUR  GUARDIAX. 
S.  M.  K. 

I  think  the  angel,  pure  and  stroni;, 

'    That  all  the  ages  through 

Knelt  low  hefore  God's  great  white  throne. 

Then  heard  a  whisper  meant  for  him  alone 

And  straightway  flew 
Down  through  the  clouds,  a  star-lit  way  along. 

And  came  to  earth  when  it  wa-;  early  ninni 
To  guide  your  new-made  soul  tlirmmli  all  lif<  \  \' 
I  think  he  must  have  sung  his  sweetest  sun;,;  n 

To  God — that  vou  were  born  ! 


NEW  POETRY. 


Bk.\trice  Rea,  21. 


IX  a  sympathetic,  albeit  rather  humorous  dis- 
cussion of  our  20th  century  i)octr>-,  Mr. 
Phelps  calls  the  atmosphere  of  our  age,  "con- 
genial to  the  muses's  rather  delicate  health.'' 
Three  interlinking  causes  have  brouq-ht  about 
the  present  great  enthusiasm  for  poetry.  They 
arc  in  very  truth,  the  sine  qua  iioii  of  ever>-  i)octic 
era:  for,  whereas  there  must  be  a  national  atti- 
tude of  aesthetic  appreciation  and  sureness  of 
ideals,  so  also,  there  must  be  human  hearts  at- 
tuned to  sing  these  psychic  feelings,  and  other 
appreciative  personalities  to  discover  and  encour- 
age the  unknown  poets. 

The  luxuriant  soil  of  our  literary  fields  today 
is  conte.sted  for  by  three  elen>entally  different 
applicants  who  would  win  the  myrtk'  wn-atii. 
There,  has  sprung  up  the  inevitable  lichen-like 
growth  of  the  ultra-conservatives,  insinuating;  its 
white  veins  into  the  vigorous,  life-giving-  Idnod 
that  flows  through  the  strong  vine — which  is 
genius, —  of  the  modern  conservatives.  i<d(iurisli- 
ing  on  all  sides  and  claiming  the  i)lace  alloted 
to  the  fruitful  vine,  is  that  powerful,  weedlike 
crop  harvested  by  the  radical  school — often  re- 
freshing because  of  its  very  boldness  and  inde- 
pendence; at  the  same  time  we  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  uprooting'  any  plant  not  subject  to  artis- 
tic cultivation.  These,  then,  are  the  opposing 
forces  in  the  new  poetic  movement :  ultra-conser- 
vatism, radicalism,  and  the  via  media  — golden 
norm  of  all  art  held  by  the  modern-conserva- 


Tlie  idlra-conservatives  have  been  called  by 
Lowes,  "poets  of  low  \  ttalily  who  esconce  them- 
selves like  hennii n.il,,.  -.•neralioii  after  genera- 
tion in  tlie  rasi  mIi  shells  ,,f  iheir  ]  )redecessi  ,rs." 
'rhe\  aie  'M  he  ela^-eh  wuh  iliose  -,,1  Mranied 
ori,L;inaliiy",  nieiiiiDiied  in  A'o:e  / 'o/Vi-.v,  "in 
whose  minds  the  ai.;e-  progress  haekwards  in 
lime  to  ;i  lost  and  lamented  -oMen  a.L^c  of  im- 
p^-sihlc  \-iniie  and  int.ilerahle  heaiity."  I'or  [\\v\u. 
while  snrrotniiled  hy  archaic  ljoundarit-s.  these 
lines  can  have  no  meaning ; 


'Yet  still  my  nn 

.As  n.u-  \\llM  |,1, 
Feels  the  eM,,ln, 
But  when  he  st< 


the 


IS  mnre  unrest. 


m  stirs, 
siiidtlicrs  him.' 


Their  one  claim  to  an_\  serimis  mention  lies  in  the 
tact  that  it  is  from  their  stilted  diction,  unyield- 
ing;- form,  and  inT|)ossil)le  treatn-ient  of  snl>iect- 
ni.atter  that  the  radicals  have  so  violenth'  recoiled. 

Tlie  most  im])ortant  ])hase  of  radicalism  in  the 
"Xew  I'oi'try"  is  that  of  llie  "Ima^i^ts"  whose 
|irinci]>les  as  slated  in  77?, ■  .hhinn'c  oj  l-.tujlisli 
/'nrlry.  cimiain  an  e|'ilnine  nf  the  ftimlaniental 
('octrines  ])r.  )nnd,^ale  1  h\  the  diffenait  insnr,i;ents 
in  the  realm  "\  iei-hni(|tie.  The}-  are:  first,  "to 
Use  the  exact  wad:  secoi-id.  to  create  new 
rhythms;  third,  to  allow-  absolute  frced.om  in  the 
choice  of  sidiject  :  foitrtli.  to  |)resent  an  ima<;-e  ; 
Fifth,  to  produce  poetry  that  is  hard  and.  clear: 
sixth,  to  stuily  concentraticsn,"  Ane)tlier  aspect 
of  the  r;idic;d  school  is  that  of  the  \-er\-  ]iu!.;n;i- 
cioi's  "  I  I  nm;mitarian  Radicals"  wlm  find  fit  stib- 
iei'l-matler  for  pi  etr\-  in  the  rexealinL;-  uf  ( 'hi- 
c.a.i^o's  IK  liscsMiiic  c  iniei's  (ir  in  the  _L;-hasll\  biog- 
i-apliies  .if  a  :^]i.  iiii  K'ner  (  iraxeyard's  pMpnla- 
li-  II   w  li.  -'■  hi'siiie-.s  ii   1 ill  rise   fmni  nn<|nict 

b;ise  unlaw  fnlnes-.  In  tiien-  i;:i\er  nionds  tlu'se 
too-tri'e  pMcts,  with  much  ;^iistii,  a-  niie  critic  ex- 
|)resses  it.  "sl.-iji  I  a  fe  .  m  tin-  shoulder  and  chuck 
the  I'niver.se  imder  the  chin."  And  yet  their  bet- 
ter work  has  all  the  vi'^or.  health  and  normal  en- 
tlmsia.sm  that  should  be  a  part  of  real  American 
poetrv.  Two  lines  from  "A  Prayer",  by  Clement 
Wood  are  not  easily  forgotten  for  they  show  the 
poetic  potentiality  th a'  i-  ih  ■'•s; 

"Keep  me  fr.  ien  indolence, 

That  softeub  n..  oie       uf  my  spirit." 
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In  many  of  the  important  anthologies  today  arc 
quoted  the  poems  of  Ezra  Pound — inchiding  the 
one  with  a  Greek  title.  This  gentleman  is  re- 
presentative of  a  class  of  poets  who  gi\  e  the  ef- 
fect of  very  much  knowledge  hut  little  of  the 
wisdom  that  concerns  the  deep,  wide  emotion  at 
the  heart  of  the  common  folk.  They  are  clever, 
intellectual,  sardonic. — yet  never  from  their  sing- 
ing could  be  revealed. 

"Beauty  tliat  lies  along  the  road  of  simple  things." 
In  the  works  of  the  modern-cunservatives  is 
shown  that  ability  to  see  and  make  use  of  those 
things  that  are  good  in  the  "new"  while  founding 
their  principles  on  the  eternal  nature  and  essence 
of  things.  Walking  our  common  sod,  their  eyes 
seeking  new-old  wonders  of  the  stars,  thev  ])ierce 
with  unerring  vision  the  m\  stic  veil  of  Idealism— 
and  discover  there  a  glorification  of  everyday  life 
that  is  ours,  not  a  world  set  ajiart  for  the  favored 
few : 

".\'o  fool  need  fail  to  enter  in 
The  guarded  Heaven  we  strive  to  win 
Or  miss  upon  a  casual  street. 
The  fiery  impress  of  his  feet 
***** 

Hut  touch  with  every  stone  and  sod 
The  extended  fingers  of  our  God." 

I'ltra-radicalism  has  shown  its  greatest  in- 
fluence in  the  fonii  of  the  ".Xew  Poetry".  It  is 
these  poets,  .seeking  to  reform  decisively  the 
basic  laws  of  English  rhvtlim,  who  likewise  for- 
get in  their  subject -mailer  that  the  originality 
which  is  the  flower  of  genius  comes  from  a  ]X)wer 
to  breathe  into  eternal  irnlh  new  heautv,  new 
life. 

The  tendency  of  their  revolt  i>  lo  rechice  the 
organized  design  of  poetry  lo  the  mininnim.  (  )ne 
is  reminded,  when  reading  ihe  greater  parlofTrr.v 
lihrc.  i)olyphonic  |)rosc  and  the  fragmentary  ver.se, 
<»f  a  story  in  The  YclUrM  !•  airy-Talc  Book.  There 
was  once  a  great  prince  who  having  wearied  of  his 
niyal  rfibes.  sent  for  two  visiting  tailors  whose 
claim  was  that  they  fashioned  garnunls  of  so 
sheer  a  material  that  they  coidd  not  be  seen  by 
llu-  ordinary  imlividual..  'Hie  i)rince  ordered 
them  to  make  (or  him  an  entirely  new  wardrobe- 
ami,  following,'  a  shf)rl  time  of  much  gesturing, 
after  the  manner  of  tailors-at-tlieir-trade,  tliev  said 
ihc  Karments  were  completed.  I'.ut  when  .d!  tin 
"Krownups"  were  presenting  many  pnVwc  ihongh 
vague  cfimplimentH,  one  small  boy  (  who  had  noi 
Irarne/I  diplotnacy ;  cried  out, 

"Hill  hii  highneii  ha*  no  clothes  on!" 


Tliis  little  allegory  has  a  rather  forcible  bearing 
on  both  the  fonn  and  the  subject-matter  of' 
"Patterns"  wliich  collection  of  squirming  snakes 
is  ;the  smiiina  tjloria  of  the  "Imagists".  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  theory  upon  which  the; 
free-verse  writers  say  they  base  their  work. 

Amy  Lowell,  foster-parent  of  this  lawless  child  . 
from  /(.'  I'cUc  France,  defines  I'crs  librc  as,  "a 
verse  form  based  upon  eadence.  L'ntil  the  present,') 
innovations  in  patterns  English  poets  made  de-' 
signs  of  a  two-fold  rhythm,  that  of  a  metre  meas-J 
ured  off  in  more  or  less  regular  feet,  and  that- 
of  the  sentence  rhythm  which  organizes  the  poem 
as  a  whole,  and,  assisted  sometimes  by  the  use  of 
a  rhyming  scheme,  fuses  with  the  metre  into 
one  harmonic  effect.  Amy  Lowell  discards  this  ■ 
symphonic  rhythm.  She  says,  "The  unit  of  vers' 
J'tbre  is  not  the  foot,  the  number  of  the  syllables,- 
tlic  (|uantity  of  the  line.  The  unit  is  the  strophe,. 
which  may  be  the  whole  poem  or  may  be 
only  a  ]:iart.  Each  strophe  is  a  complete; 
circle.  P>y  the  circle  referred  to  IMiss' 
Lowell  seems  to  mean  an  accented  syllable  or 
stressed  l)eat,  followed  by  a  number  of  unaccent- 
ed words  or  minor  beats,  each  circle  being  regular 
in  that  it  takes  an  intelligent  reader  an  uniform 
length  of  time  to  read  one: — then,  the  allotted 
seconds  having  ex|Mred,  there  is  a  closing  in 
of  this  circle — which  closing  in  is  called  the  ele- 
ment or  "((uality  of  return".  The  uniformity  of 
each  circle  with  its  juiuscs,  (piickly  si)oken  w-ords, 
a.nd  words  of  greater  length,  the  metronome  has 
not  proved  lo  anyone's  satisfaction,  unless  we  con- 
sider ihe  lran(|uil  sureness  of  the  free-verse  writ- 
ers ihemseh'cs.  The  circles  may  include  the  whole 
])oc'm  or  there  may  be  (|uile  a  series  of  these 
circles  —  revolving  ihroiigh  ihe  o|)en  road  of  the 
"new"  vei'se  after  llu'  manner  of  a  cart-wheel. 
Ami  like  il,  ihey  leave  nol  Ihe  design  of  white  frost 
ni)on  ihe  window  or  of  rain-stars  in  ihe  sand, 
only  a  straight  wagon-track  through  the  dust  of 
words  that  might  have  been  poetry.  This  is  only 
a  meagre  sketch  of  the  whole  theory  on  form,  but 
one  is  disappoinleil  in  Ihe  hope  of  finding  much 
enlighlenmenl  by  going  fnrtlicr  inlo  the  subject, 
j.  A.  S\nionds,  wriling  in  1S')4,  says  of  IHank 
I'rrsr,  "Il  admits  of  no  mediocrily.  Il  nuisl  be 
cillicr  clay  or  gold."  This  is  even  more  a|)pli- 
cable  lo  llie  "free-verse"-  granted  lhal  ils  alche- 
misls  can  jirodnce  any  gold  iherefrom.  The 
lhe()ry  has  nol  yel  l)cen  |)rove(l  by  ihe  7'ers  U- 
hrists  wriling  accurate  illnsi rations  of  ihe  cadence  i 
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idea:  tlieretcire  tlio  modern-conservatives  aretobe 
pardoned  when  they  accept  the  tirst  part  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  definition:  "h^ee-verse  is  a 
form  of  theme  unworthy  of  pure  prose  emboih- 
ment."  The  conchision.  "developed  by  a  person 
incapable  of  pure  poetic  expression"  we  hold  to 
be  true, only  when  applied  to  tlic  imitative  and  un- 
balanced writers  in  this  form — in  that  some  of 
our  most  representative  of  modern-conservatives 
have  employed  the  new  rhythms.  Of  this  latter 
class  we  say  regretfully, 

"He  or  She  has  ceased  to  be  a  poet  but  is  no 
prose  writer !" 

Polyphonic  Prose  is  simply  another  attempt  to 
break  down  the  old  barriers  between  prose  and 
verse.  With  the  characteristic  comjilexity  of  ra- 
dical terminology,  it  is  defined  by  John  ( ioidd 
Fletcher  to  be,  "a  way  of  fusing  together  un- 
rhynied  7'crs  libre  and  rh\  med  nijetrical  patterns, 
giving  the  rich  decorative  ([uality  of  the  one  and 
the  powerful  conciseness  of  statement  of  the  oth- 
er.'' His  exposition  is  interesting-  but  not  ilhimi- 
native.  Assuming  that  the  rcrs-lihrists  can  real- 
ize their  theory  of  cadence,  to  fuse  nld  rhythms 
which  include  metre,  with  vers  lihre  seems  im- 
possible: for  this  same  orthodox  rhythm  will, 
artistically  speaking,  refuse  to  be  "fused"  with 
its  norm-less  arch-enemy, — the  so  called  "New 
Poetry." 

Edwin  Markham,  in  his  advice  to  young  poets, 
says,  "Do  not  let  your  little  poem  run  about  too 
soon  or  it  may  become  bandy-legged."  What  an 
excellent  admonition  for  the  ears  of  certain  frag- 
mentary writers !  Fragments  like  the  one  below, 
coming  from  the  captains  of  the  revolution,  may 
well  prove  to  have  the  encouraging  ef¥ect  of  a 
cold  spring  rain  upon  the  enthusiasm  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  radical  adherents.  This  partic- 
ular morsel  of  poetry  slipi)ed  from  the  genuis  of 
the  "Fragmentar\-  lnia,L;i^i^"  wlio  modestly  em- 
ploys the  name  of  "II.  D." — and  after  reading 
"The  Pool"  without  the  assistance  of  the  title,  one 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  a  normal  imagination, 
might  find  great  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the 
poet  addressed  anything  other  than  a  basket  of 
sea-focxl,  or  the  rainbow.    Here  it  is. 

".\re  you  alive? 
You  quiver  like  a  sea-fish 
I  cover  you  with  my  net. 
What  are  you,  banded  one?" 

Could  we  marvel  if  the  "pool"  did  not  recognize 
this  description  of  itself? 


There  is  a  vast  unknown  extension  that  these 
insurgents  in  form  would  occupy — but  whether 
their  design,  if  ])erfecte  1,  will  occupy  an  entirely 
new  i)]ace  in  the  fuM  >>\  ]iMitry,  or  in  the  end  be 
either  a  ukkU ficatidii  >>{  standard  poetry — or  end 
in  oblivion,,  remains  for  tiiem,  by  writing  poetry 
that  lives,  to  prove. 

John  .Mast'fifl,!  is  the  -rcat  Ica.lcr  df  I'.nglish 
and  American  poeis  who  arc  imxKrii  in  their 
viewpoint,  in  their  diclion  and  in  some  variations 
of  their  rhytlim,  hut  who  do  not  sacrifice  the  at- 
tributes of  ibc  elvrnal  to  niodcruily.  \\v  h;is 
made  of  poetry  ;i  lArni  that  has  power  to  liold 
the  ra])t  attention  of  the  multitude  and  has  helped 
more  than  any  other  of  the  modern  poets  to  re- 
move poetry  from  the  stilted  heights  of  conven- 
tionalism to  the  pidsating  jxiignant  level  of  e\'er\'- 
day  life,  lie  has  a  basic  pattern,  but  varies  his 
rhythm  in  a  vivid  and  an  original  way, — fulfill- 
ing Sara  1"easdale's  idea  of  design  in  a  poem 
being  "a  clear  w  indow  -pjane  through  which  you 
see  the  ])oenr>  lieart"  :  and  upon  the  unclouded 
window  of  his  poem's  beating  heart  falls  the  daz- 
zling light  of  a  great  genius.  His  is  the  search  for 
treasiu'es  hid  in  the  store-house's  of  the  ai^^cs  and 
he  brings  to  the  \'iew'  of  our  own  da_\  lii^  wi'aUh 
of  r\thmic  variation,  masterly  treatment  of  sub- 
ject-matter, and  a  natural  and  essentially  modern 
diction  whose  beaut \-  lies  in  its  simplicity.  This 
"man  against  the  -kx'  is  not  only  the  champ)ion 
of  those  who  have  found  victory  in  the  go.  u]  fight 
lost,  he  is  the  bard  of  those  worse  than  faihires,  of 
whom  Marguerite  Wilkinson  speaks,  "the  ter- 
rible s])a\vn  of  life  that  we  so  little  understand — 
the  simier  from  whom  most  of  us  run  away,  with 
whom  Christ  remained."  This  poet  of  the  peoi)le 
is  the  realization  of  those  qualities  which  make 
the  "modern  jxiet"  of  any  age  a  personality  and 
an  artist  whose  name  is  engraved  upon  the  record 
of  the  wars.  I'.eauty  is  suggested  by  the  un- 
revealed  r;ither  than  by  tlie  revealed  and  it  is  the 
beautx-  born  of  restraint  that  gives  value  to  his 
poetic  symmetry. 

Sidne\-  Lanier's  ideal  theory  on  the  coustruc- 
tion  of  I'^nghsli  verse  revolves  around  the  prnici- 
ple  that  poetry  is  born  out  of  the  wedding  of 
sense  with  sound,  or  as  a  result  of  an  intimate 
iniion  betwH-en  the  six.ken  word  ami  the  relative 
nnisical  accomi)animent.  In  "Symphony",  this 
|)oet  writes, 

".Music  is  love  in  search  of  a  word",  and  art 
realized  one  dream  in  the  poetry  of  Sidney  Lanier. 
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It  remained  for  \  acliel  Lindsay  to  take  up  tlie 
ilute  ami  the  violin  laid  down  bv  the  pnet- 
nuisician.  Lindsay,  beloved  vagabond  and  wand- 
ering minstrel  of  American  poets,  believes  that  all 
arts  should  converge  toward  poetry  at  the  center 
to  give  of  their  best  in  perfecting  it.  ^fnsic  is 
the  predominating  element  in  the  form  of  his 
poetry.  His  lines  throb  with  tlu'  aw  ful  i)assion 
of  the  golden  Nile,  cnttiu;;  its  \\a\  to  the  sea 
through  the  black  of  tropic  jungles;  they  thrill 
to  the  piercingly  sweet  tones  of  a  Chinese  night- 
ingale;  and  go  marching,  again,  to  the  mighty 
tread  of  armies  on  their  way  to  Heaven's  gates. 

In  Scented  Lcazrs  From  a  Chinese  Jar  it  is 
written,  "the  first  time  the  emperor  had  heard 
a  certain  word  he  said.  'It  is  strange."  The 
second  time  he  said,  'It  is  divine".  The  third 
time  he  said.  'Let  the  speaker  be  \nn  to  death"."' 
This  interesting  proverb  is  at  once,  the  statement 
and  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  "])oetic-diction."' 
— or,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  words  for  the 
poet's  use.  A  poem's  diction  must  be  that  of  the 
individual  for  whom  the  i)oet  speaks — not  that  of 
a  remote  age  whose  very  distance  casts  an  unnat- 
ural glamour  of  romance  upon  words ;  and  the 
terminology  of  science  is  not  the  language  for  pn- 
etry  in  that  it  is  unfamiliar  to  tlie  general  public. 
In  "The  Everlasting  Mercy".  John  Masefield's 
characters  call  each  other  "closhy  put"  and  "bloody 
liar"  because  he  speaks  for  a  class  that  knows  no 
other  terms  of  scorn  to  rain  upon  an  eneiny.  So 
also,  the  vivid  characters  of  Lindsay's  poetry  sing 
and  laugh,  shout  and  gesture,  play  tricks  and  make 
fun  of  each  other  with  all  the  vigor  and  joy  of 
their  overflowing  s])irits. — and  all  through  theme- 
dium  of  their  artist's  splendid  handling  of  wnnls. 
C  olor  is  the  predominating  characteristic  of  the 
best  moflern  diction— a  tendency  included  in  the 
effort  to  revive  the  beauty  of  languages  as  they 
were  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Illustrative  of  this 
nirjveincnt  are  the  lovely  lines  by  Louis  I  nter 
meycr  in  "  I  landscapes"  : 

"Tile  rain  w.is  mcr  .lod  the  lirilli.int  air 
.M.-irli-  fvcry  little  bit  of  Rrass  appear 
Vivid  and  vlarlliPK— evcrylhitiK  was  there 
SVilh  sharpened  outlines  elo(|iiently  clear, 
A«  thouKh  one  .saw  it  in  a  crystal  sphere." 

I'fi  ilarify  their  diction  by  using  exact,  colorful 
words,  is  the  aml»itif)n  n{  the  "Imagists",  and 
I  hey  would  weave  their  language  into  such  bril- 
lianl  and  shaded,  mellow  and  delicate,  hues  as 
\vf>uld  rival  the  tapestries  in  an  oriental  mos(|iie. 


Working  in  something  of  an  artistic  frenzy,  their 
word-paintings  are  inclined  to  merge  into  a  ma-- 
of  color  until  we  get  the  effect  of  a  i)icture  seen 
from  tile  wrong  perspective;  and  in  their  poetry, 
as  a  wliole,  there  is  little  of  calm  philosophy,  of 
nni.-ic.  or  even  of  form.  Their  brilliant,  fantastic 
verse  is  hut  a  bright  casket  upon  which  fall  the  rain 
and  the  dew.  without  breathing  into  it  a  living 
soul  and  an  artistic  form.  However,  Imagery, 
when  legitimately  employed,  is  not  only  of  won- 
derful value  in  giving  beauty,  clearness,  direct- 
ness of  diction,  but  when  used  to  symbolize  a 
truth,  becomes  a  poetic  weapon  that  is  irresistible. 
Richard  .Aldington's  address  to  death  in  "Qior- 
icos"  has  a  parallelism  of  rhythm  that  has  some- 
thing of  tlie  glory  and  the  majesty  that  is  in  the 
crmticles  and  the  j^salms  of  the  Bible: 

"O  Death. 
Thou  art  an  healing  wind 
That  hlowest  over  white  flowers 
.\-trenible  with  the  dew ; 
Thou  art  a  wind  flowing 
0\  er  long  leagues  of  lonely  sea." 

.\gain  Zoe  .Akins  uses  a  storm  at  sea  in  "The 
Tragedieime"  as  a  symbol,  apparently,  of  war. 

".\  storm  is  riding  on  the  tide  : 
(ircy  is  the  day  and  grey  the  tide. 
h";ir-()lf  the  sea-gulls  wheel  and  ery  — 
A  storm  <lra\vs  near  upon  the  tide.'' 

imagery  and  sN'nibolism  may  blend  also,  into  a 
couveulidnal  design  and  the  diction  be  that  of 
the  poet's  own  heart  as  Alice  Meynell  has  shown 
in  Iier  heauliful  lutle  poem,  "At  Night". 

"Ilome,  I'lom  the  horizon  far  and  clear, 

llither  the  soft  wings  swcei): 
h'locks  of  the  memories  of  the  day  draw  near 

The  dineeote  doors  of  slet-p 

( )h,  which  are  they  that  come  through  sweetest  light 

Of  all  these  homing  birds? 
Which  with  llie  strangest  and  the  swiftest  flight? 

\i)uv  words  to  nte,  your  words!" 

I'dclrv  its  WW  nature  is  the  mark  of  an 
idcahslie  -a'^v  in  that  a  poet  must  seek  always  to 
(•\all  tltc  public  mind  by  the  poems  he  creates. 
Il  m.ay  he  the  I 'aiitheislic  Idealism  of  a  .SIndley, 
the  .i^lnrifiealioii  of  the  senses  as  illustrated  in 
Suinburnc,  or  the  pviusv  ih.al  Hiinis  hi'slows 
upnii  a  piKir  liltk'  frighlciicd  licid  iinuise,  hut 
always  there  is  that  giving  to  things  as  they  are 
the  warm  j^^low  of  genius  and  the  m.auy-coldred 
clnak  of  imainiiialiou.  "The  Mule  i'laver"  of 
|olni  r.unkcr  is  a  \'ci  \  modern  Pan  in  his  selec- 
tion of  subjects,  for  he  sings: 
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"Here  on  the  top  o'  tlio  windy  hill 
I'll  sit  ami  pipe  at  niy  own  sweet  will — 
Starry  hynuis  or  human  strains. 
Natural  joys  or  mystic  pains. 
Rollicking  tunes  or  simple  airs, 
lust  as  my  own  spirit  stirs  " 

'I'he  encroachment  of  niateriali.siii  and  as^- 
gressive  realism  upon  the  Ijoundarie.s  of  natural 
poetry  is  opposed  to  tlie  purpose  for  wliich  the 
poet  must  labor — the  exaltation  of  ideals,  jjleasiiii; 
of  the  fancy,  and  the  poetic  elevation  of  the 
material  side  of  things.  The  radicals  are  to  In' 
criticised,  not  because  they  fail  to  ignore  the 
shaded  and  evil  side  of  life,  but  because  they 
should,  as  they  do  not,  jiresent  these  subjects  in 
a  way  that  will  not  only  make  the  reader  abhor 
tlie  wrong,  but  will  arouse  in  him  the  contrasting 
desire  and  love  for  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful.  In  speaking  of  the  realism  of  Mr. 
Sandburg,  one  critic  has  said.  "I  do  nut  like 
poems  that  black  your  eye,  any  more  than  Profes- 
sor Perkins  .  .  .  likespoemsthat  putuptheir  mouth 
to  be  kissed."  Another  characteristic  of  some 
modern  poet-philosophers  is  the  tenik'ucv  to  sub- 
merge the  idea  of  the  ego  into  the  tlieory  of  one 
great  animating  principle — a  "world-soid".  This 
is  the  attitude  taken  by  the  En,L;lisli  pi  et,  Thomas 
Hardy;  and  it  has  resulted  in  ])hilo>ophy  that  is 
poisoned  to  the  heart's  core  with  ])essimism  in  tlinse 
poets  who  have  been  influenced  1)\  the  doctrine. 
John  Bunker  in  "Judgments"  exi)res^es  with  liis 
characteristically  clear  ])hilos(i])liy.  the  real  de- 
pendence that  is  man's  in  spite  of  free-will.  He 
s^ys : 

"What  thing  I  am,  I  »ni, — no  more,  no  less. 
Than  that  which  God  shall  find  to  ban  or  bless." 
His  philosophy  of  pain  is  expressed  in  the  conclud- 
ing lines  of  "Haven",  and  it  is  worthy  of  the 
great  Francis  Thompson  to  whom  this  poem  is 
dedicated. 

"Through  pain,  defeat  and  most  outrageous  wrong 
Alone  is  man  made  strong; 

And  ever  the  way  of  sorrow  shall  be  the  way  of 
song." 

When  William  Butler  Yeats  wrote  these  fanciful 

beckonings  to  a  world-weary  heart 
"Come  away — 
With  the  fairies  hand  in  hand 
For  the  world  is  more  full  of  wet'i)ing 
Than  you  can  understand,"  the  healthy, 

earth-loving  Chesterton  replied  with  his  own  theory 

on  pain  in  "The  Mortal  Answer"  : 
"The  world  is  not  cruel. 
We  are  weary  of  heart  and  hand 
But  the  world  is  more  full  of  glory 
Than  you  can  understand." 


.\nd  again  Lionel  Johnson  addresses  "Sorrow", 
saying, 

"Come  La.dy  of  the  Lilies!  lilanche  to  snow 
.My  soul  through  sacred  woe!" 

.Among  the  Irish  singers  there  is  a  two-fold 
^])iritllaliI\ ,  an  iiK'rdi-m,  and  in  tlu'ir  ]iliiloso]ihy, 
a  iu\stic  cK'iiieni   that   had  charac!cn/rd  Lrltic 
literature  since  ilic  hirlli  of  wt'stcni  civilization. 
It  is  a  jiart  of  ilic  w  ritings  of  pods  like  i 'adraic 
Loliini,  William   Lmlcr  ^■(•als  and  ".A.  K."  It 
has  ma(k-  tlic  Irish  h-hi  in  a  (k-s])crate  cause  for 
the  ideals  of  their  connlry  and  their  (  iod.  Thus 
writes  Theodore  .Maxnard  "To  The  Irish  Dead": 
"\<)U  \vIm>  ha\e  died  as  niyally  as  kings 
lia\e  seen  with  eyes  ablaze  with  beauty — eyes 
Xor  v.n\i\  nor  vu^v  imr  cnmfdrt  ccinld  make  wise, 

After  w  riting  a  poem  on  nature  that  would  make 
of  the  world  itself,  as  so  (K'scrihed,  "a  thing  of 
heaniy  and  a  joy  forever,"  Louis  Lnterniever 
concludes  "Landscapes"  with  these  unforgivably 
agnostic  words, 

"A  stirring  landscape  ami  a  generous  cirth  ! 
b're-hening  cour,igc  and  beneN'olent  mirth — 
And  then  tb.e  city,  like  a  hideous  sore  .... 
(ioorl  God  and  what  is  all  this  beauty  for?" 

Two  sjilendid  poems  (  l\elati\'e  )  and  (Absolute) 
have  keen  written  l.\  'kheoijore  .M;iyn;ird  on 
"i'>eaiit\  '.  Ills  philosoj)h\  of  Lcautx"  is  the  con- 
stuiY-ite  glorification  of  the  Heautiful. 

"But  one  may  come  at  last  tlirongli  many  woes 
And  pain  and  hunger,  to  bis  resting  pl.ice, 
The  watered  garden  of  the  Mxslic  Rose, 
The  M'U'st  of  .all  his  wiM.  ,i.K,-ntnrous  pride: 
And,  seeing  llcMUty,  shall  be  satisfied." 

(  )l  tlie  (  're.ator  ;iml  (  iod  win.  g;i\e  1  hA  Son  to  the 
death  n\  the  t  ross,  h'.zra  I'oimd  ha-  wnilen  in  his 
"I'.allad  for  (  .loom", 

"f-'or  God,  our  (kxl.  is  a  galla.nt  foe 
That  playeth  behind  the  veil." 

He  would  make  the  fulfilling  of  our  life-work 
a  g;niie  of  dice  with  the  Infinite  lnt(dlect  of  our 
(  ioil  I  ippdsing  I  inr  fni  ile  e  l' forts  !  In  "i'revisiou" 
there  is  the  faith  in  tiie  l)i\init\-  of  one  who  has 
aiJiiroached  to  the  honmlary  (if  the  \-eil  that  hides 
the  1  leant \  of  (  a.  lA  i.icf. 

"I  -hall  lia'  ^   \i"]<'  i;i  spite  of  heavy  shame, 
Aniiiii'-:  '      '  '-r-  to  lind  my  name, — 

In  I  I  nil  '  a\  r'l  ,iiid  lost  ones  came 

1    shall   lla..     ir  p:  , 

.Although  modern  lyrics  of  nature  are  so  often 
jiermeated  with  the  princii)les  of  Pantheism,  there 
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are  timsc  poels  wlio  have  found  the  real  cause 
for  beauty  in  nature  and  have  drawn  profit  there- 
from :  and  that  reason  for  all  material  beauty 
is  expressed  in  Theodore  Maynard's  "Gratitude," 
"But  woe  upon  the  Judgment  Day 
It  my  heart  gladdened  not  at  May; 
Nor  watched  among  tlie  expectant  grass 
The  Summer's  painted  Pageant  pass. 
***** 

If  I  gave  no  kiss  to  His  lovely  feet 

When  they  shone  as  poppies  in  the  wheat." 

and  again  in  the  "Return",  he  says : 

"So  when  has  ceased  the  tumult  and  the  riot, 
.\  man  may  rest  his  soul  a  little  space, 
.\nd  seek  your  solitary  eyes  in  quiet 
.\nd  all  the  gracious  calmness  of  your  face!" 

Of  the  poems  written  in  l)ehalf  of  tlie  poor, 
Rdwin  Markham's  "Man  With  The  Hoe"  is  the 
classic.  He  takes  Millet's  iii(livi(hial  to  he  repre- 
sentative of  a  class,  and  iiis  words  are  like  bombs 
cast  into  the  camp  of  tlie  lal)nr-cai)italists  ;  "How," 
he  questions, 

"Will  it  lie  with  kingdoms  and  their  kings— 
When  this  dumb  terror  shall  reply 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries?" 

Other  poets  of  Democracy  in  Eiiijland  and 
America  are.  Masefield,  Untermeyer,  Gibson,  Lind- 
say and  Margaret  Widdemer.  In  the  hitter's 
"Factories"  is  shown  tlie  iiiflttence  of  Mrs. 
I'.rowning's  "Cry  of  the  C'liihh-en",  that  "curses 
dee|)er 

Than  a  strdug  man  in  his  wrath." 
W  hen  the  maelstrom  of  :i  world  war  swejit  the 
har])strings  of  the  world  there  rei)Iied  a  pierc- 
ing thrill  of  music  that  found  words  in  llu-  liearl- 
Ijreaking  of  every  man.  woman,  and  ciiild.  The 
most  beautiful  songs  of  j)atri(jtism  are  confined  to 
n(}  particular  class  of  individuals  but  are  repre- 
sentative ui  each  one  aft'ected  by  the  blood-slied 
ami  the  horror  of  strife,  h-dgar  Lee  Masters si)oke 
for  tlic  nation  in  "Draw  the  Sword.  O  Republic," 
Koln-rt  Service  gave  words  to  the  |)arent-heart 
left  lonely  by  the  hearth-side,  in  "Young  hY-llow, 
My  Lad."  Other  poems  that  shall  live,  (if  the 
lest  of  sincerity  and  interpretation  of  emotion  be 
a  criteri<rti)  are  the  remarkable  poems  of  Ku|)ert 
!>  kcs,  the  "Konge  l»'M|uel"  of  Kilmer,  Alan 
s  beautiful  pf)eni  "I  have  a  i<ende/-vous 
I  >eath,"  and  Lieulenant-(  olonel  McC'rae  s 
clari«»n  voice  for  the  «lcar|,  "hlanders  l-'ields". 
In  h'fs  "I'rcfafe"  to  l-riciuts,  Wilfred  Wilson  Gib- 
Miii  wnifc  the  epitaph  for  every  soldier  who,  dying 
thai  the  truth  tniglil  live,  left  someone  to  mourn 


his  passing  until  death  sliall  reunite  all  friends. 

Among  tlie  poems  of  animal-life  is  shown  a 
g-ratifyitig  understanding  and  sympathetic  treat- 
ment of  that  part  of  creation  that  suffers  all 
man's  natural  pains  without  any  of  his  lasting- 
rewards.  Lindsay  has  written  two  poems,  "The 
Bronco  that  Would  Not  Be  Broken,"  and  "Two 
( )ld  Crows,"  the  former  being  symbolic  of  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  west,  while  the  last  may 
well  be  interpreted  to  be  a  sly  ])oke  at  ephemeral- 
philosophers  who  propound  insane  question  of 
cause  and  effect  without  answering  them.  Ralph 
Hodgson,  lover  of  all  created  things  has  written 
"A  Prayer"  for  all  suf¥ering  animals,  especially 

for,  "Tamed  and  shaggy  tigers 

.\nd  dancing  dogs  and  bears 

.■\nd  wretched  blind  pit  ponies 

And  little,  hunted  liares." 
Sara  Teasdale  in  her  Loi'c  Songs  has  written 
the  best  tiiodern  lyrics  oti  this  subject  of  universal 
appeal ;  and  of  those  who  have  w  ritten  with  deep 
insight  concerning  tlie  beautiful  things  of  home, 
none  have  sur]iassed  .Alice  Meynell  in  her  mother 
songs.  .XnioiiL;  the  niatiy  ])oems  written  for  chil- 
dren, are  Lindsay's  "King  of  the  Golden  Butter- 
Hies,"  Louis  Liitennever's  "On  the  Birth  of  a 
Child,"  joliti  r.uiiker's  ode  "To  a  Little  Girl  Who 
Died,"  atid  the  lines  of  Jatnes  Oppenheim  to  "The 
Liticoln  Child." 

Tlie  great  mtiiiher  of  iioeiiis  wrilen  by  modern 
l)oets  with  the  personalities  of  eccentric,  unfor- 
Ittiiale, even  cruel, and  jiilifully  unhappy peopleas 
their  subjects,  is  expressive  of  a  growing  love  for 
and  a  niin<l  fulness  on  the  ])art  of  mankind  for  the 
rest  of  humanity.  lu'eii  the  foreign  population  of 
the  mo.st  deplorably  miserable  slums  receives  the 
sympathy  of  a  Thomas  Augustine  Daly.  In  his 
ex(|uisitely  tender  and  beautiful  son  of  "Da  Leetla 
l^oy,"  he  concludes, 

"Da  spreeng  ces  com';  Iml  uli,  da  joy 
I'^et  ees  too  late ! 
He  was  so  cold,  my  leetla  lioy, 
1  le  IK)  emild  w.iit." 
When  poels  can  write  w  ith  an  underslanding  that 
walks  down  the  valle)'  of  fe;ir,  waul,  and  death 
with  a  i)oor,  bewildered  and  sorrowful  emigrant 
father,  liicn  is  there  ho|)i'  of  a  new  generation 
being  born  onl  of  a  mtitiial  love  and  fellowslii]) 
anioiig  all  nations  and  ]ico|)lcs,  then, 

"l..,ve  shall  111'  el. .tiled  with  lieauly, 

And  walk  tlirougli  the  world  :iKaiii. 

Hearing  the  iiaunled  cadence 

Of  an  innnortal  .strain." 
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TO  THE  KNIGHT  OF  NOTRE  DAME. 


RosF.LLA  Kramer,  '22. 


hATKER,  how  feeble  is  my  mortal  song 
To  voice  the  thoughts  that  in  the  bosoms  throng 
Of  these,  the  children  in  your  care  ;— 
My  song!    How  can  it  join  the  great  refrain 
Of  blessed  singers,  and  in  soaring  gain 
The  potency  of  heavenly  prayer  ! 


A  little  time,  these  well  known  paths  you  strayed, 
Tellini;  ymir  Ixa.ls  while  twilight  shadows  played 


Upon  the  -oMni  , 
A  littk-  tinu-, — an( 
Like  tender  inelml 
To  seek  a  worthit 


e,  while  I 
.■n  the  vo 
)n  earth 
ing  in  I'a 


the  e\  einng  chimes  ; 
•Inch  thrilled 
^tined, 
al  climes. 


Faint  is  my  voice,  a-lremble  with  delight. 

Unheard  before  the  throne  of  Her  whose  knight 

You  are,  it  dies,  mute  >upi)liant  ti)  lie 

For  these,  the  wandering  i]nck  with  shepherd  gone— 

O  gentle  guide,  still  must  you  lead  us  on 

To  share  with  you  celestial  ecstasy! 
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THE  PATH  TO  ROME. 

S.  M.  B. 

F.  indulgent  reader,  by  virtue  of  a  high  and 
holy  state,  you  have  been  cheated  of  all  the 
genuine  joys  of  the  life  of  a  traini).  a  ,ui])sy,  or 
a  pilgrim  (call  it  what  you  wilh  \.ui  will  relish 
as  I  have  rehshed.  Hilaire  l'>elloc's  The  I\Uh  to 
Rome.  Forgetful,  for  the  time  being  of  the  pain- 
ful fact  that  when  you  travel,  you  travel  as  a 
tourist,  vou  find  your  own  heart  echoing  and  re- 
echoing the  author's  words,  "All  the  world  is  my 
garden  since  they  built  railways  and  gave  me 
leave  to  keep  off  them."  And  so  you  vow  the 
vow  with  r>eIloc  to  go  to  Rome  on  a  I'ilgrimage 
to  see  all  Europe  which  the  Christian  health  has 
saved:  and  you  will  say  as  I  have  said,  "J  will 
walk  all  the  way.  and  take  advantage  of  no  wheel- 
ed thing:  I  will  sleep  rough  and  cover  thirty 
miles  a  day.  and  1  will  hear  Mass  every  morning; 
and  I  will  be  jjresent  at  High  Mass  in  Saint 
Peter's  on  the  Feast  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul." 

L'nshackled  by  a  conglomeration  of  other  per- 
son's opinions  and  witii  niy  love  of  the  out-of- 
doors  as  interest-guide  and  my  own  ])ectdiar  lit- 
erary likes  and  dislikes  as  api)reciation  guide,  I 
.shall  set  forth.  Would  tliat  my  invocation  to  all 
the  works  in  the  world  were  as  effective  as  oiu- 
author's.  Would  that  I  were  the  cajjlain  of  a 
whole  regiment  of  words  to  do  justice  to  llilaire 
llelloc  the  writer  and  the  ])ilgrim. 

"Ce  ne'st  (jue  Ic  premier  pas  (|ui  coute?" 

As  they  (my  few  word-friends  who  never  fail 
me)  pass  in  silent  array,  one  salutes  w  itli  such  a 
degree  of  assurance,  that  1  am  minded  to  take 
him  into  actual  service — uni(|ue.  I'lie  ralli  lo 
Home  is,  in  truth  imicpie :  unitpie  in  its  subject 
nu'Utcr,  its  descri|)tion,  its  humor  and  its  style. 
In  subject  matter,  it  is  like  yet  unlike  Travels 
With  a  Ponkcy.  lioth  I'.elloc  and  .Stevenson 
have  recorded  the  incirlents  of  their  journeys,  the 
pleaMires  aiicl  j»ains  of  travelling  independently 
f»f  any  wlieeled  thing.  Yet  .Stevenson  had  Mod- 
estine  and  llilaire  I'.elloc  had  not.  While  I  miss- 
ed all  the  fiin  which  Modestine's  inherent  char- 
.uleristic  afTorde<l  mc — the  many  digressions 
'.Inch  the  "little  moiise-cohtred  animal"  caused 
dl  al«»nj{  llie  way.  nevertheless  Helloc's  independ- 
ence <if  even  Mich  a  beast  cfMiipensatc'l,  in  pan, 
Had  he  Had  Modestitie,  there  wotild  have  been 


no  o])portunity  for  his  inceasing  complaint  of  the 
pain  in  his  leg,  and  the  boyish  delight  which  came 
from  relief — that  relief  immediate  and  almost 
miraculous  which  always  accompanied  the  appli- 
cation of  the  "balm.''  The  digressions  which 
-Modestine  offers  in  the  Traz'cls- — they  were  di- 
gressi(jns,  but  who  can  ever  forget  the  purchase 
of  the  brute  thing-,  her  stubbornness,  her  exas- 
])erating  and  successful  method  of  playing  u])on 
the  sympathies  of  her  all  too  sympathetic  owner? 
— these  digressions,  I  say,  were  made  up  for  by 
the  delightful  and  amusing,  rather  irrelevant  in- 
cidents of  which  Belloc  is  guilty.  That  iTis  con- 
tinuous review  of  the  events  become  not  mono- 
tonous, the  author  has  interspersed  here  and  there 
paragra])hs  which  1  would  call  familiar  essays  in 
miniatiu'e.  (  )ne  of  the  first  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion wa^  his  value  of  Bakers.  The  author,  or 
rather  llie  i)hil()so|)her,  satisfies  all  those  who  are 
curious  about  the  geniality  of  Pakers,  in  general. 
.According  to  him,  the  explanation  is  this:  bakers 
are  always  up  early,  can  watch  the  dawn,  thus 
living  in  lonely  contein])lation  enjoying  the  early 
hours,  llow  refreshing,  and  how  much  more — 
a  fine  ap])reciation  of  the  "serene  hotirs",  and  a 
tiniel\-  relied  ion  for  those  whose  business  it  is 
lo  rise  with  the  dawn!  In  his  little  dissertation 
on  a  day  without  salt  he  has  described,  i)erfectly, 
oin-  "blue"  day — a  day  when  for  us  everything 
is  just  ordinary.  "The  air  was  ordinary,  the 
colors  common  ;  men,  animals  and  trees,  indiffer- 
ent. Something  had  stojjped  w^orking."  Prob- 
ably no  digression  is  more  ])leasiug  than  the  one 
on  "Windows."  In  his  own  inimitable  style, 
he  has  seen  what  many  of  us  have  not  time  to 
see,  thai  to  a  building,  windows  are  everything: 
"llu'y  are  what  e}es  are  lo  a  man,  and  but  for 
windows  we  should  have  to  go  out  of  doors  to 
se'c  davlight."  These  few  extracts  suffice  to 
.show  that  there  is  in  P>elloc  something  that  we 
lind  not  in  other  books,  a  something  which  is 
sl'-ikingl\-  indix'idnal.  ()f  his  digressions,  I  mav 
say,  even  at  the  e.\i)ense  of  literary  nnililalion 
what  M.  l'anle\-  has  said  of  Milton's  poelry. 
"They  are  imleeil  not  so  nnicli  essa\s  ;is  collec- 
lion--  of  liinis  fioni  wliich  the  reader  m;iy  make 
fannli.ar  essays  for  himself.'' 

The  author  has  liler.ally  packed  his  book  with 
lovely  descriptions  -  yet  willioul  ])retending  lo  do 
•■o.  The  coming  in  of  evening,  the  niglil  in  the 
foresl.  these  reminded  me  of  .Stevenson's  NiijUt 
/liiioiuj  ll\e  I'iiies.     Wiiile  there  is  in  them  not 
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so  much  artistic  beauty,  tliere  is  a  suqgestivc- 
ness  peeping  out  behind  the  linos  that  adds  to  the 
loveHness  of  the  descriptions;  and  there  is  an 
added  something  in  liis  many  accompanying  re- 
flections which  makes  the  jiassages  even  more 
enjovable.  "I  took  from  this  silence  and  this 
vast  plain  of  still  water  the  repose  that  intro- 
duces night;"  and  "The  Kingdoms  that  have  no 
walls  and  are  built  up  of  shadows  began  to  op- 
press me  as  the  night  hardened."  Though  Belloc 
pleaded  the  futility  of  describing  the  Ali)s,  "the 
magnificent  creatures  of  Ciod",  what  he  has  said 
of  them  is  especially  fine.  There  is  a  strength 
peculiarly  appropriate,  yet  withal  a  rhythm  that 
is  pleasing.  I  found  myself  trying  to  scan  such 
lines  as  "L'p  there  in  the  sk\ .  to  which  i>nl\ 
clouds  belong  and  birds  and  the  last  trembling 
colors  of  pure  light  they  stood  fast  and  hard. 
They  were  as  distant  as  the  little  upper  clouds 
of  summer,  as  fine  and  tenuous ;"  "they  occu- 
pied the  sky  with  a  sublime  invasion,  and  the 
things  proper  to  the  sky  were  forgotten  by  me 
in  their  presence  as  I  gazed."  Some  of  his  pas- 
sages are  delightfully  picturesque — Seven  miles 
out  of  Lugano,  there  appeared  "at  a  turn  in  the 
road,  a  little  pink  house  with  a  yard  all  shaded 
over  by  a  vast  tree".  Forgetful  that  the  author 
was  telling  the  truth,  I  e.xpected  a  little  i)ink  lady 
to  play  hostess  and  to  serve  my  comi)anion  some- 
tliing  less  plebeian  than  sausage,  and  l)read  and 
coarse  wine.  However,  "Veritas  vincit",  and  I 
was  disappointed.  I  was  compensated,  later  on, 
when  at  the  town  of  Lugano,  a  very  voung  and 
beautiful  girl  set  before  him  a  clelicious  lunch. 

There  is  a  style  about  liclloc's  book  that  is 
particularly  its  own.  Simi)licity  and  strength, 
suggestiveness  and  directness,  all  these  are  char- 
acteristic of  this  interesting  pilgrim  l)ook.  If 
style  is  the  man,  then  truly  our  author  must 
stand  alone. 

There  is  something  that  is  of  greater  interest 
in  the  book,  than  the  written  word, — the  writer 
i  of  the  written  word.   Belloc  lets  us  get  a  glimpse 
!  of  himself  and  for  that  we  are  graceful.    \\  liat 
I  a  humanly  human  man  he  shows  himself,  filled 
to  the  brim  with  humor  and  good  humor  ;  yet 
withal  a  man — one  of  the  men  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  helped  to  make  "Capable  of  firmiK^-^s 
and  discipline  and  recognition."    LI  is  humannc  ss 
is  so  evident!    He  breaks  all  his  vows  but  one — 
he  shows  gladness  when  he  is  glad  and  dullness 


when  he  i-  dull  without  an\  excuse  for  such! 
lie  complain^  when  his  leg  pains  and  r\vu  pani- 
])ers  himself  to  sucli  an  extent  that  iu'  succumbs 
to  a  "wlieeU'd  ihiug,"  and  ride>  from  Como  to 
Milan.  "Thus  did  I  break  -but  by  a  direct  coui- 
maud-  the  last  and  dearest  of  my  vows  and  as 
the  train  rumbled  on,  1  took  luxury  in  tlic  rolliug 
wheel."  ludeed  it  was  by  a  direct  command.  In 
the  cathedral  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  to 
think  lu'  settled  the  (|ue-^tion  "to  ride  or  not  to 
ride"  1)\  making  U'-e  ol'  candles  for  an  "ordeal  of 
hea\-enly  judgment."  The  left  hand  one  shall  be 
for  attemplutg  the  road  ai  ilir  ndx  ..f  illness;  ilic 
right  hand  one  shall  stand  |or  ni\  going  by  rail 
till  1  come  to  that  ])oint  on  the  railwa\-  where  one 
franc  eighty  will  take  me,"  .\nd  so  he  rode  to 
.\ldan. 

Lelloc  has  a  humor,  too,  that  is  uni(|ue — a 
humor  that  fairly  stares  out  at  you  from  behind 
a  wall  of  \ery  ordinar)-  looking  word  exj^res- 
si(.)ns.  SureK-  it  was  I'.elloc's  sense  of  humor 
which  helped  him  not  to  ndss,  and  to  make  note 
of  the  fine  sight  of  the  "hay-making  nuns."  Along 
the  road  clattered  a  cart,  drawn  by  a  galloping 
donkey  containing  two  nuns,  each  with  a  scythe. 
.\o  other  single  incident  in  the  wIkjIc  book  de- 
lighted me  so  coui]deteIy.  .\nd  wdiy  ?  Because 
it  symbolizcil  the  pt-rfect  ]ieace  and  the  pros- 
])erity  of  the  cliihlren  of  ( iod  ;  and  yet,  somehow, 
r.elloc'-  narration  of  it  is  ri'verently  humorous. 
.Xnd  who,  once  he  has  read,  shall  ever  forget,  "I 
notice  that  tlio^e  wlioin  the  devil  has  made  his 
own  are  always  spick  and  span. 

There  is  another,  a  <Ieeiier  jjhase  of  Belloc  to 
which  a  whole  essay  is  due — the  si)irituality  of 
die  man.  His  \er\-  ]>ilgrimage  mark-  him  so.  lie 
was  annoved  when  he  could  not  lu-a''  .Mas-  each. 
ihiW  "l  iir  what  is  a  pilgrimage  in  which  a  man 
cannot  heai'  .Mass  every  morning?"  Allhougli 
he  si)eaks  of  tlie  temporal  advantages  of  daily 
.Vass,  there  is  behind  that  the  appreciation  of  the 
great  Saciilice  which  he  does  not  thrust  upon 
aii  irreligious  reading  pubhc. 

Hut  now,  "  leinpu-  .ihire  tibi  est."  1  am  glad 
that  I'ale  put  the  hook  in  my  way.  .My  time  has 
been  proiiiabK  sju  ut  wi-re  it  for  no  other  reason 
than  t(j  de-er\e  iUdloc's  benediction,  "final,  conv- 
])lele,  full,  absolving  and  comfortable."  an  to 
be  nu.mbered  among  those  of  whom  he  -  ins,  "! 
loved  \ou  all  as  1  wrote."  lUu  that  is  not  all,  I 
ha\e  met  a  writer,  a  I'atholic,  a  man.  I  wdsh  I 
knew  him  to  speak  to. 


STAR-DUST. 


to  alma  mater. 
Clara  SeLegue,  '21. 


IIF.X  ride  c!(niil-;ir!>i)sics  on  liiiih 

\\  iicn  liirds  in  matin-soiii.;  reply 

To  the  llowiii,-;  ri\er's  wakened  sIrIi, 

.\s  siK  er-\  diced  it  siniis  ; 
C^r  wlien  the  lil.i/ini;  arrows  .sent 
r>y  sun  111'  ncHin-tide  all  are  spent 

.\m\  sidled  il^  inurniurings, — 
In  evening's  misted  wonderment. 


.\  uarclen  fair  art  thou  to  see, 
A  rare-luied  jewel,  daintily 
lunliosonied.  l)y  her  Queen's  decree, 
In  Xatiire's  lila/ing  heraldry; 

.\nd   .Mary's  mantle  blue 
Of  skiey  texture  all  the  day 
h'olds  round  thee,  and  the  blossoms 
I-'rom  Mary's  liand  bestrew  the  way 

Thy  children  tra\el  through. 


Kut  when  at  exening's  death,  dark-throned  night 
.\ssumes  iiis  sway,  ancl  the  pale  inaureate  moon, 
.\  water-lily  in  a  sable  sea. 

Moats  on  ,an<i  on,  until  her  brightness  soon 
Bathes  all  tby  roofs  and  towers  in  liquid  gold. 
Anil  little  stars  out-creeping,  bright  and  shy, 
Surroimd  her,  and  a  dazzling  network  spread 
Of  ardent  rays  l)etween  tliec  and  the  sky, 
Then  thou  ;irl  fairest  ;  p.iiutid  with  these  threads 
Of  gold  from  !iri-  bine  clo.ik,  a  pictured  prayer 
Art  thou  of  be.iuty,  to  the  .Mother-Maid 
Wiio  keeps  the  night,  the  stars,  and  thee  in  care. 

All  through  the  d;i.y  thine  incensed  pr.iyers  ascend, 
.\  supplicating  cloud,  to  ilea\en's  Oneen, 
And  lo!  at  night  she  smiles,  and  showers  down 
The  pale  gold  that  a  thousand  sunsets  glean, 
,'\nd  crowns  thee  thus :  so,  by  her  sweet  decree, 
Thou  needst  not  strive  for  stars — they  fall  to  thee. 

All'  truly  tluMi  ,art  lliou  most  fair 

W  hen  |)urple  shadows  from  their  lair 

In  caverns  of  the  sunset  sn.ire 

These  gems  from  moon's  and  st.irligbt's  flare 

To  crown  tlice  reverently  ; 
When  still  the  argent  river  dre.nns 
Of  silver  song,  when  morning  ])cams, 
To  sing,— a  hymn  of  love  it  seems, 

Thy  chihlren's  love  for  thee. 
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THE  CRYSTAL  BOWL' 

ESTELLE  BrOUSSARD,  '21. 

jVA  Y  life's  young  years,  my  Lady  fair, 
^' *  I  place  within  tliy  care, 

'I  liat  thou  mayst  fashion  thoni  to  be 

1-Vuitagc  of  purity 


Make  me  a  temple  of  thy  grace, 
A  humble  tlwelling-place 
To  shield  the  fount  of  happiness 
In  walls  of  tenderness. 


Like  lilies  in  a  crystal  bowl, 

Place  virtues  in  my  soul ; 

Of  maidenhood,  thy  rare,  bright  gift. 

Enraptured  vision  lift. 


Tiiough  all  joys  from  my  life  depart, 
Deep  echoes  in  my  heart 
Will  waft  s\\  cct  trustful  prayers  above 
To  thee,  the  Oueeii  of  Love. 


WESTERN  MOONS. 
Xellie  Lee  Holt,  '21. 


FROM  her  low  window,  Lillian  watched  the 
little  village  street  dimming  into  the  quiet 
gray  of  evening.  Vet  she  hardly  saw  the 
street,  the  garden  before  her  house,  or  the  wide 
rolling  meadows  and  the  hill  beyond.  All  day 
she  had  thought  of  the  wonderful  Paris  she  had 
known  during  her  student  days — the  Paris  free 
from  care,  sorrow,  war.  .She  had  lived  again 
lier  happy  girlhood  and  had  seen  her  beautiful 
young  mother  standing  before  enchanted  audi- 
ences lifting  them  from  earth  to  a  heaven  of 
music  with  her  magic  singing.  And  her  song  was 
a  lullaby  that  had  sung  itself  into  Lillian's  soul  as 
she  rocked  a  doll  to  sleep.  A  low  cough  roused 
her.  She  crossed  to  her  mother's  bed  hastily. 
The  pale,  worn,  little  woman  could  scarcely  speak. 

"I  did  not  call,  dear.  I  am  only  tired."  she 
\chispered.  The  muscles  of  her  throat  twitched 
from  the  exertion. 

The  sight  of  her  mother's  suffering  flashed 
white  horror  over  Lillian's  face.  She  turned 
away.  Was  the  mad  applause  of  multitudes 
worth  the  suffering  serving  them  had  brought? 
The  tested  golden  love  in  her  mother's  eyes  an- 
swered her  question.  Then  applause  was  not,  but 
the  joy  and  hopes  which  her  singing  had  rekin- 
dled was  worth  whatever  unselfish  sacrifice  time 
and  nature  demanded.  After  that  demand  was 
answered,  her  eyes  spoke  of  reward. 

A  soft  dropping  of  rain  caressed  the  young 
grass  and  little  leaves  of  May,  while  the  fresh 


perfume  of  awakened  but  sleepy  flowers  ladened 
the  air  with  sweet  l)reatlis  of  s])rini;-.  Irresisti- 
bly, it  drew  Lillian  to  her  window.  The  garden 
gate  swung  open,  and  a  man  walked  leisurely  to 
the  house.  He  turned  his  face  straight  toward 
the  rain  as  if  he  imderstood  its  ])lay fulness  and 
joyed  with  it. 

Lillian  met  him  at  the  door. 

"Here's  the  telegram  you've  been  wanting.  Miss 
Lillian."  lie  smiled.  ".Mrs.  C'ourtnex'  sent  \-ou 
this  pail  of  warm  nnlk  hoping  it  would  be  the 
right  tonic  for  your  mother.  .And,  if  vou  want  me 
to  stop  to  take  the  answer  of  your  message,  Fll 
be  going  to  the  station  at  eleven  for  the  express 
train."  He  hurried  away,  childishly,  and  gave 
her  time  for  no  words  but  a  sincere  "thank  you." 

She  held  the  envelope,  hesitating  to  open  it, 
unwilliiiL;-  to  have  its  message  hatnit  her  with  a 
longing  for  the  days  she  had  lived  again  that 
afternoon.    Suddenh-  Ijraver,  she  read: 

"I  accept  them  all.  Come  to  play  them  for 
Ralfa.  Davies." 

Lillian  started  with  a  surprise  she  had  half 
fx])ected,  \  el  half  dreaded  would  come.  An  ex- 
I)ression  of  success  mingled  with  righteous  pride 
in  rewarded  work,  lighted  her  unhappv  face.  At 
last,  her  compositions  had  been  accepted,  and, 
more.  1  )a\ies  had  asked  her  to  acconii)an\-  the 
renowned  Kalfa — to  take  again,  her  just  place  in 
the  world  of  musicians.    It  was  success.    Yet — 
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and  a  tight  iron  hand  of  (Hsajipointment  crushed 
her  moment  of  happiness — she  could  not  go. 

She  and  her  niodier  were  alone  there  in  a  lonely 
western  town,  with  only  the  freedom  of  western 
skies  to  comfort  them.  Lillian  knew  that  her 
mother  could  never  leave  country  life.  lUit  she 
knew,  too,  that  her  nnUher  would,  gladly  and  in- 
sistently, offer  Lillian'-  careful  tenderness  at  the 
shrine  where  she  had  sacrificed  her  own  life — at 
the  altar  of  her  art  that  now  was  feeble,  at  the 
altar  of  music  and  the  charity  of  its  i)ower. 

The  evening  had  grown  into  night — a  night 
when  every  cloud  in  the  sky  showers  its  wealtli 
to  bathe  the  feverish  earth.  (  Mice  more  Lillian 
sat  by  her  window,  and  in  the  fallen  darkness, 
listened  to  the  solemn  benediction  the  slow  rain 
was  singing.  In  her  hand  she  clenched  the  yel- 
low paper,  the  pass]iort  to  future  glory  or  more 
hidden  e.xistence. 

***** 
She  awakened  with  a  start.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  the  sky  was  flooded  by  a  sea  of  silver 
Ught  diffused  through  thin  Hying  sliadowy  clouds. 
At  first,  it  seemed  a  dream.  lUit  soon  Lillian  saw 
not  the  sky.  but  the  beam  if  ul  silver  light  of  hai)- 
pine.-s  through  clouds  that  were  heavier  than 
shadows. 

Then  Mr.  Courtney  relm"ned,  and  she  gave 
him  the  mes.sage.  When  he  turned  to  go  she  said, 
as  if  by  sudden  impulse, 

"Would  your  Jimmie  like  to  take  music  les- 
sons? He  watches  ine  closely  when  I  ])lay  at 
church," 

*'^'es,  ma'au).  he  would.  I  would  have  sent 
him  to  you  long  ago,  'cept  i  lieard  you  wouldn't 
teach.  Besides,  with  si.x  oihers,  I  can't  afford  to 
Ik-  buying  music." 


"Xever  mind  about  the  music.  Send  Jimmie 
over  here  in  the  morning.'' 

■'Mother,  here  is  some  milk  Mrs.  Courtney 
sent  to  you.  It  will  be  a  lonely  breakfast."  Lil- 
lian smiled,  when  her  mother  lifted  herself  from 
the  daze  of  sick  sleejx 

"\\'h\-,  Lillian,  you  look  different  this  morning. 
Is  some  one  coming?  You  are  all  dressed  like 
you  used  to  dress  wdien  you  loved  to  live,  and 
dress  like  other  girls." 

"Xothing  unusual,  mother.  I  thought  you 
would  like  to  see  me  careful  again." 

"This  morning  there  was  the  most  beautiful 
sunrise!  I  believe  western  sunrises  can  be  as 
beautiful  and  western  skies  as  blue  as  Italian 
skies.  I-I  believe  I  love  this  country  now.  I  see 
wliv  Mr.  Courtney  calls  it  'God's  Country'!"  She 
moved  the  bed  closer  to  the  opened  window 
where  her  mother  could  see  and  feel  the  sparkling 
beauty  of  the  early  morning. 

"l'erha]5s  you  will  receive  word  from  Mr.  Dav- 
ies  today." 

"Xo,  mother.  Mr.  Courtney  brought  me  a 
telegram  last  night.  I  did  not  waken  you  be- 
cause I  intended  to  show  you  the  telegram; 
but — "  .she  hesitated,  "it  fell  in  the  fire.  Mr. 
Davies  has  accepted  my  songs." 

"Lillian,  girl,  I  am  hap])y.  I  car:  die  easier 
now,  because  \ou  will  find  the  use  of  )'our  talent 
and  can  gi\'e  it  e\'er\  tliing  like  I  have  done." 

"\\'s,  mother.  ,\nd  Jimmie  is  to  begin  lessons 
this  morning." 

"What  !  Vnw  teaching!  \'ou  teaching  a  coun- 
try boy  like  Jimmie." 

"I  didn't  think  there  could  be  music  in  the 
hearts  of  these  plain  villagers.    I'.ut,  maybe,  Jiin- 

mie  can  learn  to  describe  western  simrises  

and  western  moons." 


Till-;  CM.I,  Ol''  (iOI). 
I'j.i/AitKTU  Macinnis,  '24. 

'T'lil'.RIC  is  licaiity  wliun  the  nioniiiin  sitiilos, 
'     And  l)i(ls  tlic  iiinlit  Ik-  none. 
TluTi-  is  music  in  the  sky  lark's  smin 
•As  lu'  (.;<'ntly  w;ikc-s  llic  dawn. 

I-'-'   I     plcnrior  in  llic  rising  sun,  'This  is  llic  c.ill  thai  ii.ilini'  kiiDWS, — 

VVIirn  from  the  Idiir  lie  shines.  'l  lic  cry  i>f  a  new  liorn  day  ; 

There  in  lovr  in  the-  heart  (if  the  cast  wiml  And  nalnic  knows  il  comes  from  (iod 

A»  »he  niurnnirs  l<»  the  pine.s.  And  cc  hoes  far  away. 
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THE  rRI.MARY  COLORS. 

DOKOTHY  Mknuex.  '24. 

'FHE  goUleii  glint  of  Miiiny  hours, 
'     The  feelings  folks  rail  lilue, 
On  His  pallet  hroail.  with  deft  Ijrush 
Tile  Master-painter  blends  these  two. 

He  shades  the  rose  of  hopeful  dawns 
With  days  that  we  call  gray. 

With  these  fonr  tones  ile  pictures  life, — 
.-\11  in  His  Master  way. 


XAX'CY  IXTERFERES. 

ROSELLA  Kr.\mer,  '22. 

IT  is  late  afternoon  of  an  unusually  warm  May 
day.  The  doors  of  Lawton's  formidable  look- 
ing school  house  are  open — school  is  just  out. 
The  students  rush  out  in  groups  of  three  and  four, 
every  heart  happy  to  get  temporary  relief  from 
rigid  rules,  and  the  stuffy  air  of  the  classroom. 
Particularly  happy  is  Xancy  Pick.  Pier  rival  in 
love,  war,  brains,  and  every  other  conceivable 
thing,  the  curly  haired  Elsie  Dale,  is  now  suffer- 
ing her  first  scholarly  misfortune.  For  some 
reason  or  other  Elsie  did  not  have  her  day's 
Latin  assignment,  and  Xancy  had  her  first  vic- 
tory when  she  eclipsed  Elsie  in  the  recitation. 
The  second  victory  came  when  Elsie  had  been 
asked  to  remain  after  school  to  make  up  her 
work.  Xow,  the  doubly  victorious  Xancy  is 
standing  otitside  of  the  class  room  window,  and 
with  a  nod  of  conquering  satisfaction  looks  inside 
at  Elsie,  whose  curlv  head  is  bent  over  her  work. 
Still,  Xancy  is  hoping  for  a  third  victory.  She 
takes  her  stand  at  the  door  way,  head  high,  eyes 
sparkling.  X'ancy  kn':)ws  that  Elsie's  particularly 
faithful  friend.  Jack  Bowers,  has  not  yet  left  the 
building.  X'ancy  is  not  e.xactly  naughty,  but  like 
many  girls  of  her  age.  she  is  jealous — and  madly 
in  love  with  Jack.  Unfortunately  again,  her  rival 
is  the  fair  Elsie. 

Xancy  has  a  scheme,  fiere  is  my  chance,  she 
thinks.  Jack  certainly  will  not  wait  for  Elsie 
tonight — so — PIl  just  make  him  happv  bv  walk- 
ing home  with  him.  Soon  the  innocent  Jack, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  havoc  he  is  creating  in 
a  girlish  heart,  steps  briskly  out  of  the  door- 
way. Looking  about  and  not  seeing  Elsie,  he  in- 
stalls himself  on  the  doorstep,  fully  deciding  to 
wait.    Xancy's  heart  fails  her. 


"I  certainly  can't  ask  him  to  walk  with  me," 
she  sa_\s  to  herself,  "no  -thai  woidd  not  be  just 
the  jirojier  thing.  Still  I  am  cerlainh'  not  going 
home  alone."  .^he  walks  back  to  the  window. 
Thus  far  Jack  has  not  vxvn  sei-n  her. 

After  a  uliile  Xanev's  friends  gather  aljout 
her,  and  Xani\-,  to  .lUract  lack's  attention  begins 
to  tell  tile  girls  aboiu  I'.lsie,  and  in  her  ardor  to 
prejudice  !'"lsic\  i^allanl  hero  against  her,  she 
exaggerates  the  cau.se  of  Elsie's  present  punish- 
nu-iit  loud  cMKuigli  for  even  the  unwilling  ears  of 
Jack  to  hear. 

This  is  more  than  this  worthy  gentleman  can 
bear.    He  turns  about  and  faces  the  girls. 

"I  should  think,  X^ancy,"  he  says,  "that  you 
might  at  least  let  Elsie  be  in  peace.  She  is  doing 
you  no  harm." 

Xancy  puckers  up  her  freckled  nose.  Things 
certainly  are  not  shaping  tliemselves  to  her  lik- 
ing. 

"Pluh,  what  do  you  think  you  are,  Mr.  Jack 
Bowers?    Mind  }'Our  own  business!" 

"You're  minding  yours,  aren't  you?"  retorted 
Jack. 

Xancy  makes  another  grimace. 

"Pll  do  as  I  please — smartie — little  Jackie  is  in 
love  and  with  who? — Elsie,  the  goody,  goody," 
Xancy  assumes  a  very  pious  expression  at  this, 
and  Xora,  the  girl  at  Xancy's  left,  laughs  en- 
couragingly. 

Jack  turns  the  other  way,  and  as  unconcerned 
as  possible  begins  whistling  "Everybody  Works 
P>ut  heather." 

Xancy  grows  more  excited.  She  lifts  her 
skirts  anfl  passes  by  Jack  without  even  deigning 
to  look  his  way.  All  her  admiring  friends  follow 
her. 

"Didn't  I  give  it  to  him,"  she  asks.  "What  do 
I  care  about  Jack  Bovvers.  He's  an  innocent  lit- 
tle know-nothing,  just  like  Elsie.'' 

Yet  our  heroine  can  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  looking  liack  to  see  if  Jack  is  still  sitting,  like 
a  waiting  cavalier,  on  the  doorstep.  Sure  enough, 
there  he  sits  solemnly  whistling,  and  thinking 
how  little  he  knows  about  girls.  Xancy,  however, 
is  more  jealous  than  ever. 

"I've  a  splendid  idea,"  she  says,  "Pll  have  a 
partv  tonight,  and  I  am  not  going  to  invite  Elsie 
Dale.  Who  wants  that  little  saint  around,  any- 
way 'f" 

The  girls  all  agree.  They  always  acquiesce  in 
anything  Xancy  proposes. 
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The  next  two  hours  Xancv  sjumkIs  in  planning 
the  entertainment.  She  in\ite>  all  those  who 
from  her  own  point  of  view  should  be  adniissable 
to  her  select  circle.  First  she  calls  up  Jack.  What 
would  the  party  be  without  him  ? 

■"Hello."  she  says  sweetly,  "is  this  Jack — Air. 
Bowers?    This  is  Xanc\'  Pick." 

"Ves,"  from  Jack,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

"I  am  sorrv  for  what  1  said  this  afternoon — 
Jack — and  I'm  going  to  give  a  party  to  make  up. 
Will  you  come?" 

lack,  thinking  that  Xancy's  new  attitude  and 
invitation  includes  Elsie,  answers, 

"Certainly,  at  eight,  is  it?" 

"Ves.  at  eight — and  thank  you.  Jack." 

Xancv's  heart  beats  just  a  little  faster,  hut  she 
can  not  sn])])ress  a  >mile  at  her  own  cleverness. 

.\t  seven  all  is  read)-.  Xancy  is  seated  at  the 
piano  thrumming  a  new  waltz — just  out.  Tlie 
door  bell  rings.  Xancy  herself  runs  to  the  door, 
eager  to  greet  the  early  comer,  but  to  her  surprise 
it  is  Klsie. 

"Why.  I'dsie.  1-!-,  why,  come  in." 

"\'es.  1  will.  I  didn't  have  anything  in  partic- 
ular to  do  and  besides.  1  want  to  hear  you  play 
those  new  pieces  yOu  talked  about." 

Xancy  can  not  but  be  obliging.  .She  hurries 
to  the  piano. 

"Xever  mind  htu-rying,"  says  I'-lsie,  seating 
herself. 


Xancy  cannot  restrain  her  iinpatience.  In  fif- 
teen minutes  she  ])lays  through  a  half  dozen 
l)ieces  with  a  newly  acquired  and  amazing  rapid- 
ity— hoping  all  the  time  that  Elsie  will  soon  go. 
Elsie  makes  no  motion  to  leave.  She  begins  to 
talk  about  everything.  Xever  before  has  Xancy 
heard  so  much  detail.  Every  few  minutes  she 
gazes  at  her  wrist  watch  to  see  if  it  is  eight.  Again 
the  door  bell  rings.  This  time  it  is  Jack.  Xancy's 
face  is  a  blank,  and  Elsie  looks  up  surprised. 
Before  either  .says  a  word.  Jack  asks, 

"What  made  you  leave  so  early,  Elsie.  I  stop- 
ped at  your  house  but  your  sister  told  me  you 
had  already  left,  so  I  came  right  down.  Are  we 
the  first  ones  at  the  ])arty,  Xancy?" 

"The  i)arty,"  asks  I'dsie.  "what  party?"  She 
is  slowl}'  grasj)ing  the  situation. 

"Why,  yes,  the  party,"  Xancy  says,  getting  an 
insiiiration.  "It  was  to  be  a  surprise  party.  We 
intended  to  get  you  after  every  one  came.  Jack 
did  not  know  it  was  to  be  a  surprise." 

"I  low  nice,  and  dear  of  you,"  says  Elsie. 

Jack  is  begimiing  to  think  so  himself.  Nancy 
is  not  so  l)ad  after  all. 

The  party  passes  by  nicely.  Xo  one  questions 
Xancy  about  Elsie's  ])resence — because  Nancy  al- 
ways does  just  what  she  jileases,  anyway. 

When  the  |)arty  is  over.  Xancv  has  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  Jack  leave  with  l'"dsie. 

.Xancy  is  not  hoping  for  any  more  victories. 


.\  M()\"I).\Y  MORNING  LAMKNT. 

.M.Mi(;Ai<KT  Wii.i.i.Mvis,  '24. 

^O.MIv  ye,  liitluT,  iiUTi-y  Mu.sc's. 

\U)Ui.'  nil'  tlioiiKlils  of  rare  design, 
I'"!  llicy'rc  lianding  in  llu'ir  pa|)ors. 
And  I  n(cd.>  must  li;ind  in  mine. 

(iivc  nic  llii.nKlits  (in  any  snliject, 

.Any  topic  wliatsoevc  r  ; 
Does  not  iiiatlcr  what  tlic  llion^ln  is, 

If  the  words  hut  rliyine  loKellur. 

I'roiii  the  rostrnin  towering  f)'er  nie — 
"Sf^jili'niore  class,  pass  out  in  line  !" 

Oil,  dear  Mii.sc,  an  ins|)ira<ion  ! 
I'or  I  needs  ninst  hand  in  mine. 
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THE  CALL  OF  SCHOOL. 

■"Into  the  street  the  I'ipor  slept,"  so  tlic  story 
jS^oes,  and  we  all  know  what  happened  when  tlie 
sweet  mat^ic  of  his  pipe  reached  the  ears  of  the 
children  of  Hamlin.  Once  more,  the  Piper  has 
stepped  into  the  street,  and  this  time  the  Piper 
is  Education  and  the  Street  is  every  street  in 
every  town  in  America.  With  the  first  long 
sweet  notes  of  her  song  of  promise,  there  is  a 
rush  of  eager  feet  as  the  hoys  and  girls  awaken 
to  its  meaning.  And  so  once  more  our  colleges 
have  recruited  new  armies  to  be  trained  and 
drilled  and  polished  into  the  future  citizens  of 
the  world. 

.Already  these  boys  and  girls  of  yesterday,  who 
step  so  eagerly  through  the  wondrous  portal 
of  college  life,  are  going  through  the  putting 
away  process  of  today  that  will  make  them  the 
men  and  women  of  tomorrow.  They  are  finding 
that  they  must  relinquish  the  many  childish  pleas- 
ures that  made  up  the  haiijiiness  of  home,  the 
little  endearments,  the  special  attention,  and  tlie 
quiet  sympathy  of  one's  own  people.  It  is  not 
an  easy  process,  this  putting  awav  the  things  of 
a  child  and  stepping  over  the  thrcshnM,  knowing 
that  once  the  door  is  shut  fast  it  will  never  be 
opened. 

Yet  having  reached  this  stage  in  life,  most  of 
the  students  in  our  colleges  know  that  great 
things  are  accomplished  slowly,  painfully,  and 
with  great  effort ;  and  so  they  are  ready  to  meet 
the  test  and  to  pay  the  price.  With  the  ever- 
swelling  notes  of  the  Piper  ringing  in  their  ears, 
luring  them  on  into  the  hidden  mountain  of 
learning,  they  find  it  not  quite  so  hard  to  face 
the  truth  of  the  words,  "I  have  put  away  the 
things  of  a  child." 


.\  I'EATURR  OF  ST.  MARY'S. 

Physical  training  has  taken  a  novel  turn  at 
."^t.  Mary's.  No  longer  we  hear  at  the  break- 
fast table  the  old  familiar  greetings;  Pni 
dead  tired,"  "I  never  was  so  sleep}- :"  i)nt  are 
greeted  now  with  an  eiitluisiastic  "(  lood  morn- 
ing," ;icc( )inp;niied  li\  a  !iealth_\'  filling  u])  of 
plates.  The  rank^  that  used  to  march  slee])ily 
towar(l>  the  rcfectorx-  for  breakfast,  now  move 
at  a  brisk  rate  towards  the  campus.  In  front 
of  the  college  l)uilding,  at  the  early  hcjur  of  sev- 
en, participating  in  setting  up  exercises,  arc  all 
girls  of  all  classes,  uniformly  dress  and  arranged, 
shoulders  back  with  head  and  si)irits  high.  What 
life  and  \  im  is  expressed  in,  'T''orward,  one,  two, 
three,  four."  The  effect  of  the  early  morning 
air  and  exercises  is  manifested  by  the  ranks  as 
the}'  march  back  to  the  refectory.  This  morning 
feature  savors  the  breakfast  and  incites  to  en- 
thusiasm which  lasts  through  the  day.  This  pres- 
cription dail}-  carried  out,  guarantees  the  removal 
of  all  yawns  and  dumps  and  adds  new  life  and 
"personal  color". 


AX  APPEAL  FOR  CHEERFULNESS. 

There  is  a  kin>hip  l)etween  laughter  and  tears. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said,  "Laughter  and  tears 
are  meant  to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  same  ma- 
chinerv  ;  one  is  wind  power  and  the  other  water 
power,  that  is  all." 

There  are  some  peo|)le  who  seem  to  want  not  to 
know  the  bright  siile  of  life.  If  a  jierson  has 
great  sorrow  we  exi^ect  to  see  her  shun  society 
and  try  to  overcome  her  grief  alone.  But  we 
have  a  secret  contempt  for  the  trivial  sorrow 
that  comes  from  a  mere  denial  of  privileges.  We 
hate  to  see  a  person  mournful  and  tearful  because 
a  sill\-  \auit\-  lias  been  injured  or  a  whim  not 
satisfied.  These  actions  lower  the  cliaracter  and 
leave  no  rcjoni  for  personality. 

There  are  also  some  j^eojTe  to  whom  affliction 
seems  to  be  a  welcome  thing.  They  hug  their 
grief  as  if  it  were  a  blessing.  They  refuse  all 
comfort  and  find  a  secret  source  of  morliid  pleas- 
ure in  the  concern  of  the  people  around  them. 
They  really  do  not  realize  how  disgusted  people 
get  with  them.  Their  grief  gives  them  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  and  their  vanity  is  gratified. 
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This  class  of  people  should  strive  to  for- 
ijet  themselves  and  their  i)ctty  worries  and  give 
more  time  and  attention  to  i>eoplc  around  them. 
It  is  only  selfishness  and  egoism  whicli  makes 
them  act  the  way  tiicy  do.  They  should  start 
right  in  to  conquer  their  bad  habit.  Of  course, 
it  will  be  hard  at  first :  but  if  the  .start  is  made 
now  by  doing  little  things  for  others,  sa\  ing  kind 
things,  and  thinking  sweet  thoughts,  the  .secret 
sorrows  will  soon  be  forgotten  and  tliese  people 
will  find  that  this  world  is  a  good  place  to  live 
in  after  all. 

A  noted  man  once  said,  "work  hard,  play  hard, 
and  prav  hard,  and  you  will  all  l)e  happy."  Add 
to  these  the  practical  wisdom  and  humor  of 
.America  that  make  life  well  worth  living. 


RUTS. 

.\lthough  ruts  are  convenient  ])laces  in  wliich 
the  wheels  of  lifcV  routine  ma\-  nui.  they  kee]) 
us  away  from  much  tliat  is  good  and  worth  while. 
After  the  wheels  have  once  cut  down  througli  the 
solid  surface  of  the  road,  it  is  very  difficidt  for 
them  to  turn  from  this  course.  i'erha])s  you 
have  seen  how  one  rut  breaks  its  way  through 
to  another,  but  still  there  is  a  rut.  In  some  places 
you  can  see  where  the  wheel  has  slipped  a  little 
in  its  endeavor  to  pull  itself  out  and  has  fallen 
back  into  the  smooth  but  narrow  groove. 

When  we  start  out  on  life's  high  road,  seeing 
the  decj)ly  rutted  wheel  tracks,  we  often  resolve 
to  keej)  on  the  smooth  hard  ground  above  them. 
I'lUt  something  in  the  distance  beckons  to  us, 
until,  forgetting  to  be  watchfid.  we  slip  slowly 
an<l  surely  to  the  deej)  and  narrow  track.  W  e 
seem  to  ourselves  to  (ravel  along  just  as  well,  and 
to  he  just  as  much  a  pari  of  the  world  as  before. 
lUit  later,  when  we  wisli  to  drive  nearer  lo  the 
side  of  the  road,  to  mingle  more  inl ini.itcK  w  ith 
the  life  that  is  there,  the  wheels  slij)  and  we  wou- 
iltT  whether  the  gain  will  be  worth  the  (  iTorl. 
If  we  -lip  la/ily  hack  into  the  rut  thi>  lime,  it 
in  proliahlc  that  later  atteni|)ts  to  pull  out  will  be 
made  even  less  energetically,  tnitil  we  are  (onieiii 
lo  roll  otit  the  rest  r»f  our  earthly  existent  <  in 
'1'    ;uMc  old  track. 

■>;■  iH'ojjIr  are  alert  enough  never  lo  be 
•  HI  ;i  nif    (,t  .1).    fr.rc  sighted  enough  to 


force  themselves  out  when  first  they  realize  that 
thev  are  titere.  For  those  who  never  arc  able  to 
l)ull  out  of  a  narrow  track  of  thought  or  action, 
the  only  consolation  is  that,  perhaps  because  of 
their  deep  concentration  upon  this,  they  will  nev- 
er realize  what  they  have  lost  by  not  being  able 
to  a])]M-eciate  what  is  being  done  by  the  roadside. 


PROCR.\STIX.\TION. 

1 'rocrastination — or  the  putting  ofif  until  to- 
morrow what  you  can  do  today — applies  to  noth- 
ing better  than  to  school  life.  There  are  days  in 
the  year  when  one  "falls  in,"  as  it  were,  with 
study.  The  pen  fairly  slides  along  and  a  problem 
is  worked,  a  composition  finished,  an  article  out- 
lined, a  book  digested,  before  we  can  hardly 
think  about  it.  There  are  other  days,  and  many 
of  them,  when  we  are  unable  to  study  and  can 
scarcely  tolerate  the  classroom.  Time  drags, 
lessons  seem  lengthened  and  boresome,  the 
very  contact  with  books  depresses  us.  When 
such  days  come,  we  should  strive  for  the  mastery 
of  feelings,  for  only  the  fool  believes  in  procrasti- 
nation. We  should  agree  with  Cervantes  when  he 
says:  "\\\  the  streets  of  By  and  By,  one  arrives 
at  the  house  of  Never."  for  when  a  lazv  or  sloth- 
ful person  has  made  uj)  his  mind,  his  chance  has 
gone  by. 


.S  F.CO N  D-l  I .\ X  D  O FT N  T O N S. 

Who  does  not  liope  and  strive  for  broadmind- 
(■(hie^s  and  sincerit\  ?  I  lave  you  ever  stoi)ped  to 
think  wliat  constitutes  these  wonderful  assets 
to  character?  Some  ])ersons  realize,  from  exi)er- 
ii'uce,  (he  value  of  thinking  for  one's  self,  esi)ec- 
ially  along  llie  line  of  forming  o|)inions.  This 
is  the  es-^eutial  re(|iiirenienl  in  ac(|uiring  a  broad 
mind. 

I' i'i  (|neiUly,  a  person,  misguided  liy  jealousy 
or  Iialic(l.  will  form  a  \-ery  unjust  opinion  and 
circulate  it  ;niiong  us.  Whether  this  opinion  was 
lu.adc  innocciil  1 V  or  regardless  of  llie  conse(|uenc- 
es,  uc  find  lli;il  soon  most  of  us  sh.are  il  and  are 
lielpnig  lo  spread  il.  (  )li,  il  is  easy  lo  acce|)t 
■-oinc  one  elsi''s  o])inion  rallier  than  lo  Iroiible 
our  minds  by  foiiniiig  :in  imlependeiil  one.  There 
we  are  Idling  someone  else  do  our  lliiid<ing! 
W'c  are  narrow-minded  without  realizing  il. 
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The  use  of  a  little  \vill-i)()\ver  and  the  refusal 
to  accept  these  second  hand  opinions,  pass  them 
on.  or  disclose  our  own.  would  abolish  the  greater 
part  of  the  jealousy  and  s^'ossi]-).  wliich  exists  in 
colleges. 

We  all  lament  the  gossip  situation,  hut  dc  we 
do  anything  to  alter  it  ?  One  or  two  ])crsons  can 
do  no  great  good,  but,  as  Kii)ling  has  said  : 

"It  ain't  the  guns  nor  armament,  nor  funds  that  they 
can  pay, 

But  the  Close  Cooperation  that  makes  them  win  the 
day — 

It  ain't  the  individual,  nor  the  army  as  a  whole. 
But   the    Everl.iistin'    Teamwork    of    every  Hloomin' 
Soul." 


SCRE.\MIXG 

It  is  thought  by  some  tliat  school  girls  alone 
are  addicted  to  that  well  known  habit  of  scream- 
ing. This  is  a  mistake,  for  screaming  is  now  the 
noise  of  the  highest  civilization. 

The  secret  of  this  little  game  is  the  ])ilc]iing  of 
the  voice.  The  aim  of  the  screamer  is  to  pitch 
his  voice  above  the  ordinary  tone.  Some  are  not 
able  to  stand  the  strain  and  their  throats  Ijccome 
sore  and  their  voices  broken.  However,  this 
adds  to  the  excitement,  and  it  is  a  thrill  of  victory 
and  pleasure  that  a  person  feels  after  an  hour  or 
two  of  screaming. 

Go  to  a  social  function  and  pause  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  reception  room.  A  great  noise- 
greets  the  ears — it  is  quite  different  from  the 
continuous  roar  of  the  traffic,  it  lacks  any  musical 
quality  whatsoever.  This  is  not  a  chance  affair, 
for  the  best  known,  best  educated,  best  likerl  peo- 
ple are  here  gathered  by  special  invitation.  They 
have  come  together  not  for  exercise,  but  for 
pleasure;  and  the  more  they  cram,  push,  pull,  the 
louder  they  scream — and  likewise,  derive  the 
greater  pleasure.  It  is  a  sort  of  contrast !  The 
person  with  the  loudest  voice,  or  rather  the  shrill- 
est, is  the  most  successful. 

Screaming  is  not  a  fashion,  it  is  an  act.  It 
requires  practice  to  become  adept.  In  this  little 
amusement,  men,  by  virtue  of  their  deep  voices, 
can  never  become  proficient ;  however,  some  auc- 
tioneers, farmers,  and  brokers  have  reached  no- 
tice. Ladies  are  the  masters  of  this  art,  not 
alone  because  of  their  natural  endowment,  but 
because  of  their  constant  practice. 


The  effect  of  screaming  is  best  noticed  at  a  din- 
ner-i)arty  of  ten  or  twelve,  when,  just  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  talk — the  effect  is  that  of  a  dy- 
namite explosion.  It  is  the  cheerful  l)abl)le  of 
indistinguishable  noise,  so  loud,  and  shrill,  that 
two  ])ers(ins  seated  >ide  1)\  side,  or  across  the 
table  from  one  another  can  nut  catch  an  intelli- 
gent sentence.  I'his  makes  a  lively  dinner.  Ev- 
er) Ik  idy  is  animated  and,  if  there  is  no  conversa- 
tion, iliere  is  at  least  a  glorious  chatter  and  roar. 
W'lien  the  dinner  is  over,  everyone  is  exhausted 
and  hoarse,  and  the  host  can  be  sure  he  has  done 
his  best. 

Screaming  is  practiced  not  only  by  ideasure- 
seekers  but  by  others  as  well.  Teachers  scream 
at  their  ])upils  :  girls,  not  alone  laugh  over  good 
news,  they  scream  ;  the  ragman  in  his  ".\ny  rags, 
any  bones,  any  bottles  today?" — screams;  the 
tired  mother  screams  at  Johnny  to  come  to  din- 
ner ;  the  elevator-tiian  screams  the  number  of 
your  floor;  the  "Red-caij"'  in  his  jilea  for  baggage 
screams;  the  tiny  l)al)\-  screams,  fur  what  we  do 
not  know,  but  scream  he  does;  in  truth  every 
want  is  now  made  known  by  screaming. 

It  is  asked  ])y  some  very  ambitious  reformers 
if  >cre:iiiniig  could  not  be  abolished.  They  agree 
that  a  lower  tone  of  voice  would  save  much  en- 
erg\ ,  confusion,  and  trouble.  This  is  quite  so, 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  screaming  is  not 
alone  a  habit,  but  a  fasliional)le  habit — one  much 
in  vogue.  And  of  course,  to  be  in  vogue,  you 
know — ! 


LOC.\LS. 

— The  scholastic  year  for  1*^21-22  was  formal- 
Iv  opened  by  Solemn  High  Mass  of  the  Holv 
(iliost,  Sunda\-  .'-^eptenil)er  18.  Rev.  W.  R.  Con- 
nor was  the  celebrant,  with  Rev.  T.  AIur])hy  and 
Rev.  C  Miltner  as  deacon  and  subdeacon.  High 
ideals  ami  character  building  was  the  sul)ject 
chosen  by  the  Rev.  W'm.  Rolger,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  to  the  student  boily  some  of  the  ail- 
vantages  of  convent  scIkjoI  training  together  with 
the  accompany  ing  re>|)onsibility  of  making  use  of 
the  opi)ortunities  oft'ered. 

— .\  sur])rise  awaited  the  old  students  return- 
ing to  St.  Mary's.  When  the  girls  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  their  Alma  Mater,  they  naturally  exjiect- 
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ed  their  taxi  to  turn  in ;  but  were  greatly  amazed 
when  the  driver  after  passing  the  main  entrance, 
drove  into  an  unfamiliar  lane.  As  the  girls  rode 
over  a  '•bumpy  highway."  they  saw  red  lights 
and  danger  signs,  all  of  wliich  indicated  road 
construction.  Thus  the  problem  was  solved — St. 
Mary's  was  to  have  a  stretch  of  ]iavenient  lead- 
ing from  the  gate  to  the  college  building. 

—  Miss  Margaret  Mellet  of  Anderson,  Indiana, 
returnetl  to  St.  Mary"s  for  a  week-end  visit.  She 
showed  her  loyalty  to  her  old  classmates,  the 
I'-ourth  .\cademic>  of  last  year,  by  taking  tliem 
on  an  auto  ride  to  Xiles.  Michigan,  where  tlie\- 
had  refreshments. 

—  Perha])s  it  wa>  to  make  us  feel  free  and  "out 
in  the  world"  that  St.  Man's  introduced  a  most 
strenuous  fad.  livery  nicrniiig.  whether  in  the 
bleak  December  days,  or  in  the  rt)asling  sun  of 
June.  St.  Mary's  must  strive  to  become  superbly 
healthy  by  taking  the  "setting  up  exercises." 

— The  Seniors  enjoyed  a  "steak  fry."  Wed- 
nesday, September  2S.  Leaving  home  at  10:00 
.\.  M..  thev  walked  to  .San  ( laliricl  where  (hey 
cooked  their  dinner  in  the  woods,  .\fler  satis- 
fying their  ai)])etites  witli  well  seasoned,  juicy, 
brown  steak  "two  inches  thick,"  they  went  on  a 
long  hike. 

—The  Seniors  showed  their  ability  as  charm- 
ing hostesses  on  .Sunda)  evening.  Scptemlier  18. 
when  they  entertained  the  college  de])artment  at 
an  informal  reception  in  tiic  ])arlors.  The  old 
talent,  combined  with  tlu'  skill  n\  tlic  new  girls, 
rendered  a  thoroughly  enjoyal)]c  (■\'ening. 

The  .Misses  Catherine,  (iladys,  and  .Mercedes 
kenipe  mr)tored  {row  C  hicago  to  l)c  at  .St.  .Mary's 
for  a  «lay  during  opening  week.  (  )lher  guests 
were  .Margaret  and  I'atricia  .Sullivan,  former  stu- 
dents of  St.  .Mary's. 

— Tf)  help  the  |)U|)ils  attain  ease  and  poise.  St. 
•Mary's  lias  arlded  public  .speaking  to  the  curri- 
culum. Jt  is  compulsory  ffjr  Seniors.  Juniors, 
and  l'"ourlh  .Academics,  but  elective  for  others. 

— 'I  lu-  Children  of  Mary  Srxlality  held  its  first 
nircliuf{  September  M).  The  oCficcrs  were  ap 
|Mtint<-d  it,T  the  coming  year.  Those  in  ihc  col 
lege  wrrc: 


Amelia  Srlilccht       -       -       -  -  President 

(jtluriiH    |i)hns       -       -       -  Vice-President 

ill  I  -.,!  ."-^'i  lccT      -       -       -  -  Secretary 

I'hjrcntia   Cla.rke      ~        -  -  Treasurer 

Frances   Kennedy        -        -  -  Librariai 

Katherine  Duffy       -       -       .  -  Sacrista' 

In  the  .Vcadcni}' : 

Mar.yaret  I'.etz      -  -  -  -  President 

|)i>r.itliy  King     -  .  -  Vice-President 

lii  iie  Kirniin       -  -  -  -  Secretary 

lAMiia  I'eriihoff       _       .       -  .  Treasurer 

Katherine  (iraliani  -  -  -  Librarian 

Virginia  Morse     -  -       -  -  Sacristan 

Regidar  meetings  of  tlie  Sodality  will  be  held  on 

I'^riday  evenings. 

— The  Seniors  wpre  guests  at  the  Xotre  Dame 
Vs.  Del'auw  football  game,  .Saturda\-  afternoon, 
Oct.  1st. 

— The  pupils  of  the  Journalism  Department 
of  .St.  Mary's  College  enjoyed  a  real  treat  in  be- 
ing able  to  attend  the  Advertising  Convention 
at  The  Tribune  .\uditorium.  The  speaker.  Mr. 
Cuy  Davis,  jjroved  very  interesting,  giving  var- 
ious advantages  and  statistics  along  with  some 
of  the  "inside"  nl'  new  s]);i])er  ad\  erlising.  which 
greath-  interested  the  students.  The  l)e])artment 
thanks  Mr.  V .  \.  Miller  for  his  kind  and  thought- 
ful invitation. 

— A  new  s|)ort  has  been  introduced  at  St. 
.Mary's  in  the  form  of  Soccer  liall.  l-'or  this 
purpose  a  field  has  been  laid  out  west  of  the  lake. 
The  girls  are  very  enthusiastic  al)out  the  new 
ganu-  ju<lging  frdui  the  large  number  who  turn 
out  for  dail}'  practice. 

— .Vutunm  is  rivaling  s|n-ing  in  the  ])eals  of 
wedding  bells.  Cards  have  been  received  an- 
nouncing the  following  marriages  :  Miss  l)orothv 
Kiplinger.  (  )maha,  Xebr.aska,  to  Mr.  Charles  W- 
lisdu  ;  .Miss  .Marjoric  Sliepard  to  Captain  Joe 
.Miller;  .Miss  Clara  Seidel.  Chicago,  to  Mr.  \  in- 
ct'ul  .Mulvaney;  Miss  Jessie  llolthouse.  Di'C.itur. 
Indiana,  to  Mr.  John  I'nmton;  Miss  Itelle  Mun- 
ger  Riggle,  Riverside,  California,  to  Mr.  Irwin 
lla\s  Rice.  To  llu'se  St.  .Mary's  extends  con- 
gratulations and  implort's  lieaven's  benechction 
upon  them. 


St.  .Mary's  ullcrs  sincere  s\inpalli\  .and  an 
;issm';nice  id'  a  rcinenibraiu-c  in  |)r;iyrr  Id  Alia 
Cr.acia  ;nid  hnloics  (  ii-eio,  who  were  i"alle<l  home 
by  ihe  snddcii  dcalli  nf  llicii'  mollicr, 


)'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
orters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

iiiike  unci  keep  in  stock  every  class 
of  goods  required  by  diiTerent 
Religious  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Lake.  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

CHICAGO 

Fashion's 
Footwear 
Fancies 

We  are  headquarters  for  the 
kind  of  footwear  that  combines 
durability  and  art.    As  agents  for 
the  leading  makers,  we  are  con- 
stantly prepared  to  show  you  all 
that  is  latest  and  best  in  shoes. 

We  have  always  striven  for  the 
best  trade ;   for   the   custom  of 
those  who  want  reliable  goods, 
careful   fitting   and   just  prices. 
Our  stock  is  very  large  and  as- 
sortment is  almost  endless. 

BAKER'S  SHOE  STORE 

114  W.  Washington  Ave. 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

'Prompt  —  (Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  —  5500 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  V^'ork. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  IJ^Iits,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Hoys  and  Clioir  Outfits. 
Prie.st.s'  Albs,                   Priests'  Supplies. 
Kirottas,  Ral>l>is.  etc.,  etc. 

JNGEL(^KUEHN 

PERFECT 

,  Shoes 

r  Opera  House  BIdg.    Personal  Attention 

Office       Bell  886                          "  Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

E   1.  W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

XaCISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  Si  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co, 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Ml'.s.  of  Aristnn  Extracts,  Baking-  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  Institution, 
'  bartered  In  18C7,  Is  prepared  to  Im. 
r'art  a  thorough  course  of  Instruction 
n  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
•iltenlion. 

The  bulldinifB  and  extensive  grounds 
niaU<«  It  a  most  dpsirnble  boarding 
-  Iiool. 

Kor    trrmm  nddrraa 

-isirnH  1(1-   rni:  iioi,y  citoss 

*f.    Anitrlu'*  Arnilrmy, 
^lOICIIIS.  11,1,. 


iVho.s  Ycr  Cleaner? 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

...„tb  HrnH.  In.l 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartmeni  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

i         (oMiliiftrd    by    the    Sixters    of  the 
i  Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application   should   be  made   to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
I     proval    those    desiring    to    enter  the 
I    school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
i    three  months.    Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common   school  edu- 
cation.   The    most    acceptable    age  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    fiirllKT    Informiitlon  ndilrona 
MISTICU  supioniou 
\otrr    l>(iinc    Ayr.   iinil   MfiillNoii  Strert 
•iOII'I'll    IIKNI),  INI). 


We  Belter  Floral 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATEl 

The  place  for  High  Grad 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  tl' 
131  North  Michigan  SticJl 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confedk 

We  make  the  beat 
They;' II  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPh 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


An   ideal  Catholic  Piiblicatl 
Dublin  it 

THE 

"Ave  Marii 

A  Catholic  niagiizlnr. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  ( 
Blessed  'Oirgin 

2C  pp.  Imp.  8vo.  Published  wecl 
monthly.  With  illustratloi 
The  <;roiilos<  Variety  of  I 
KtMiiiliiK   by   the   Best   Writ<  > 

TtM-ni.s:  Ono  year,  $2.00.  A  fr  C 
for  Ave  now  sub.'^cribers.  Foreii  ' 
.scriptions,  $3,  or  12  shillings,  II 
Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  lis'  f 
torestlng  books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARI  " 

IVotro  Iliinic,  Iiiil.,  H.  f*  ' 

I 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 

3iJ  Floor  of  T^oberlson's  Store 
The  linen  and  silver  are  clean.     "TT/ie  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
I  I  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  5 


November,  1921 


1 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  then 

came  to 


'Mirror"  Candies  sold  here  exclusively. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  M  E  Y  E  R  &  S  O  N 

Opposite  Postofflee, 
116-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEXT).  IND. 
HOT  If     PHONES     8  59 

DuTlea    I.nnndnr    Ca„    2340-01  C«tta«e 
Uruvc  Avr^  CblciiKO,  Phone 
Calamet  1970. 


Frank 
Mayr 
Sc  Sons 

Jewelers 


Store 


Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eys. 
METRY— to  Measure 


Die  JOlin  II.  KM.in.  Oplomctriat. 

Hult*   r,il,   .1.   M.   H.  Hull.llnif, 
Routb    llrnd,  Indliina. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 

216  W.  Washington  Ave..  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 


EES! 


ITTAKE8THE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Bell  Phone  G02  Home  Phone  966 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENn  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

HulldtiiH  of  rofrleoratord  of 
nil  Btylen  for  /ill  purpoMnH. 
<'atii)og-«  and  eHtlmateH  froe. 

r  mill  Otrrrt.  KICNnAM.VIM>El,  IKD. 


yCv^  Ivxiimined 

(.l««r.  PniiM  riy  l  ilird 

Dr.  J.  Rnrke&  Co. 

on  lOIANS 

2M)  S.  Mich.  Si. 

IM    l'>()0  llolh  I'lx.nril 


Electric 
Appliances 

Are  most  convenient  and  ecout 
for  use  In  preparing  meals  or 
luncheons.   No  waste  of  time  o 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Elt 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  C 

63  Commercial  Street.  BOSTON. 

IMPORTERS  O 
TEA    AND  COFFE] 

Solicit  Your  Business.  EstablUhi 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sa 
Mustard,  Por/^  and  Beans 

Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ir 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Yellow  Taxicab  a 
Transfer  Co. 

Cor.  No.  Michigan  St.  and  Colfax  J 
Bell  Phones  Home  Pho 

614  5516 
22  5022 

CAB  and  BAGGAGE  SER' 

Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Marj 
one  or  two  Passengers.  Jl.OO,  a 
for  each  additional  Pas.sengrer. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Paa{ 
rates.  Seven  Passenger  Cars  v 
occasions.    Prices  always  reason  1 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfgl 

Omce:— Yard  and  Mill.  S.  Ml  I 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefferson  i 
Sduth  P.end,  Ind.,  and  c<.r.  Four 
Union  St.s.,  MIshawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  Pho 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTIlACTOn,  DKOOnATOn  « 
PAINTER 

820  BAST  COIiPAX  AVBWU 

Hollingsworth-Turner  j 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ic| 

We  specialize  in  fancy  Bricks  &  Moi 

831  South  Main  St.  South  Beri 
 1- 
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IE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 


Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


ttMIMIl 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
ice,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
lanical.  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 


CATALOGUES    ON    APPLICATION    TO    THE  REGISTRAR. 


EMPTINESS. 


J  joyed  in  a  garden  once — 'twas  wondrous  fair 
With  moss  grown  paths  and  roses  everywhere. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago. 
A  song  hird  trilled  in  a  brooding  tree, 
And  beneath  it,  free  as  the  wind  is  free. 
Laughed  a  child  with  wind-blown  hair. 

I  weep  in  the  garden  now — though  still  'tis  fair 
With  roses,  roses,  tumbled  everywhere, 

.•\s  the  days  pass  sad  and  slow. 
Dew,  as  of  tears,  is  upon  the  leaves, 
And  with  plaintive  note  the  song  bird  grieves 
l'"or  tile  child  with  the  wind-blown  hair. 


ST.  MARY'S  CHIMES 

 CHIMES  ARE  SWEET   WHEN   THE  METAL   IS  SOUND 
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TO  A  DEAD  ORIOLE. 

Beatrice  Rea,  '21. 

LJIGH,  high  to  the  limpid  sky, 

'  '  Bird  of  the  lyric  song,  you  fly ! 

Low,  low,  to  the  earth  below. 

Bird  of  the  broken  wing,  you  go. 

Here  we  had  found  you 

When  death  had  bound  you 

Fast  in  his  cold  embrace. 

Soft,  on  your  golden  body,  sunlight  plays 

Through  imprisoning  glass  that  barred  sweet  ways 

To  Heaven's  soaring-space. 

Poor  frantic,  blinded  thing — could  you  not  feel 

Over  your  ebon  wings  Dawn's  warm  breath  steal 

Caressingly, — despite  tliese  prison  walls? 

.\h  no! — for,  in  a  nearby  sheltering  tree 

Your  hanging  nest  and  nestlings  you  could  see, 

Could  hear  your  patient  mate's  high-lilting  calls  ! 

*       #       *       :k  * 

Far.  fa.r  from  each  gleaming  star. 
Would  I  fathom  the  things  that  are ! 
Deep,  deep  in  my  soul  I  keep 
Desires  that  death  alone  may  reap. 
For  the  Light  that  is  Life  in  me 
Wages  stern  strife  in  me:  — 
.■\nd  only  ends  with  the  spirit's  release 
The  beating  of  impotent  wings,  in  Peace ! 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  L\  MUSIC. 
Estelle  Broussard,  '21. 

ML'SIC  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  man's 
senses  reveal  to  man's  mind  that  great 
mystery,  the  beautiful.  The  love  of  the 
beautiful  is  that  divine  spark  which  God  has 
placed  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  music,  as  in  other 
arts,  it  is  not  alone  the  beautiful  object  that  is 
considered,  but  also  it  is  the  perceiving  subject 
as  he  is  affected  by  the  beautiful.  To  communi- 
cate an  apprehension  of  the  beautiful,  is  one  of 
the  aims  of  music. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  beauty  in  music :  the 
sensuous  beauty  embodied  in  tone,  the  intellectual 
beauty  of  symmetrical  form,  and  the  beauty  that 
is  the  adequate  expression  of  a  noble  emotion. 

The  true  aim  of  music  is  the  common  aim  of 
all  arts ;  to  express  something  beautiful  .so  clearly 


as  to  affect  the  imagination.  The  musical  com- 
position is  originated  in  the  mind  and  made  con- 
crete in  the  imagination  of  the  composer  and  is 
intended  for  the  mind  of  the  listener  through 
his  imagination.  I'rom  this  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  iniagiiiali( in  only  is  affected  directly — the  re- 
sulting emotion  being  indirectly  caused.  Definite 
emotions,  moreover,  cannot  be  portrayed  in  'mu- 
sic. For  example,  it  is  often  said  that  a  certain 
piece  of  music  tells  a  story,  but  it  is  self-evident 
that  a  series  of  sounds  cannot  embody  a  complete 
story.  There  are  of  course  stories  told  in  con- 
nection with  compositions  that  have  become  so 
much  a  ])art  of  them  that  the  mind  of  the  listener 
unconsciously  interprets  the  passages  of  the  mu- 
sic as  the  unfolding  of  the  story. 

Carlyle  tells  us  that  music  is  "a  kind  of  inar- 
ticulate, unfathomable  speech  which  leads  us  to 
the  edge  of  the  infinite  and  lets  us  for  a  moment 
gaze  into  that."  Since  music,  as  an  indefinite 
form  of  speech,  is  incapable  of  expressing  defi- 
nite ideas,  it  likewise  follows  that  it  is  incapable 
of  arousing  definite  emotions.  A  certain  class  of 
ideas  is  susceptible  of  being  expressed  by  means 
proper  to  music.  Within  this  class  are  all  the 
ideas  which  are  associated  with  audible  changes 
of  volume,  movement,  and  rhythm.  These 
ideas  are  usually  denoted  by  such  terms  as,  calm, 
graceful,  vigorous,  inspirational.  Thus,  the  mean- 
ings attributed  to  the  different  sounds  are  sym- 
bolical, and  the  words  are  used  simply  because 
of  the  habit  of  associating  certain  ideas  with  cer- 
tain effects  without  embracing  any  ethical  or 
concrete  meaning.  The  true  element  which  is 
inherent  in  the  idea  is  that  of  motion  taken  in 
the  wider  sense,  crescendo  or  decrescendo  of 
single  notes  or  chords  being  motion  also. 

The  nature  of  the  beautiful  in  music  is  then, 
specifically  musical,  consisting  wholly  of  sounds 
arranged  artistically.  The  material  which  the 
composer  has  at  his  disposal,  is  the  scale  of  mu- 
sical tones.  With  these  he  originates  melodies, 
harmonies,  and  rhythms.  Melody  is  the  art  of 
linking  together  a  series  of  tones  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  the  basis  of  all  nnisical  beauty.  Har- 
mony, the  arrangement  of  several  tones  for  si- 
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multaneous  sounding-,  affords  the  variety  in 
music,  with  its  modulating,  inverting,  and  inten- 
sifying. Rhythm  is  the  life  of  music;  it  is  the 
vivitier.  the  controller  of  melody  and  harmony. 
The  art  of  composing  is  a  mental  working  on 
these  materials.  The  whole  structure  in  its  main 
features,  appears  in  the  composer's  mind.  He 
has  then,  only  to  express  this  composition  through 
the  medium  of  his  art.  being  restricted  by  its 
canons.  The  character  of  the  composition  will 
depend  on  the  intellect  of  the  composer.  But 
the  impress  of  the  author's  own  personal  temper- 
ament is  limited  by  an  objective  process,  repro- 
duction. The  player  expresses  his  impression  ac- 
cording to  his  own  desire.  It  is  then,  the  per- 
former, not  the  work  of  the  composer  that  gives 
us  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment.  A  composi- 
tion may  weary  or  may  inspire  us  according  to 
the  spirit  and  the  ability  of  the  performer  who 
interprets  it  for  us.  We  are  sometimes  moved 
with  joy  or  with  grief,  we  are  enraptured  or  de- 
pressed. Music  affects  our  emotions  more  in- 
tensely and  more  rapidly  than  does  any  other 
art.  A  frame  of  mind  may  be  established  by  only 
a  few  chords. 

The  fabled  god  of  music,  armed  with  his  Thracian  lyre. 
Restrained  wihl  beasts,  and  cahncd  the  troubled  wa  ve  ; 

Moved  tiy  .Amphion's  lute  to  life  a.nd  to  desire, 
Unhelped,  the  Theban  stones  the  world  a  city  gave. 

Beneath  the  crag  of  .Aetna,  O  mighty  Polypheme, 
Her  quivering  sea-horses  wild  Galatea  turned, 

Lured  by  thy  lovely  music  into  love's  mystic  dream, 
For  songs  from  thee  unloved,  her  young  iicart  yearned. 

Thus  does  the  old  Latin  ])oct  Pn)])ertius  tell 
us  of  the  power  of  music,  a  power  so  great  that 
it  gave  life  to  things  inanimate,  and  wooed  and 
won  the  wildest  of  all  wild  creatures.  The  poet 
then  rises  to  loftier  heights  of  song,  and  bids  us 
retnemlxT  that  he  is  writinj,'  of  no  cplu-mcral 

The  pyramids  with  cloud-cncircle<l  peaks  that  rise 
To  ilravm.  the  wealth  of  the  MausoKaii  tomb, 

The  home  of  Klcan  Jove,  star-spangled  as  the  skies;— 
All  ihene  mii»l  »harc  oblivion's  cruel  doom. 

The  «lrcniflh  of  rushing  winds,  the  all  devouring  flame. 
The  Wright  of  yc.wn  nhall  drag  their  glories  down.— 

Hul  grnui*  win*  from  deathless  realms  her  fame, 
ffcniu*  alone  wearn  an  imfading  (  rowii. 

With  Irnili  d'«-s  tlu-  ..M  i,.„i  tli;,i  fame 


is  entrusted  in  vain  to  material  objects,  but  tliat 
one  whose  memory  is  treasured  in  the  heart  of  a 
song  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  most  beautiful  instrument  for  which  a 
composer  may  write  is  the  human  voice.  Mere 
spoken  language  has  not  the  power  to  arouse 
those  subtle  emotions  that  result  from  the  sug- 
gestive force  inlierent  in  music.  Words  added 
to  music  gain  from  the  union  this  power.  The 
human  voice  is  the  medium  by  which  this  union 
is  effected  and  by  which  a  more  perfect  interpre- 
tation of  a  composition  may  often  be  given.  Yet 
there  is  music  which  is  too  subtle  for  words, 
music  which  words  would  weaken  or  cheapen. 

These  are  the  beauties  of  the  art  of  music  as 
man  knows  and  loves  it.  But  music  rises  to  the 
sublime,  it  is  the  one  art  that  can  claim  God  di- 
rectly as  its  maker.  He  reserved  the  creation  of 
music  for  Himself.  All  other  arts  man  was  per- 
mitted to  bring  into  being.  He  learned  to  copy 
on  canvas  beautiful  things  in  nature;  he  devised 
sculpture ;  he  compiled  language  to  express  his 
thoughts,  but  the  art  of  music  was  God's  gift  to 
man,  a  gift  made  in  Heaven  long  before  the  earth 
was  made,  an  art  taught  to  wind,  and  wave,  and 
tree,  and  bird,  that  man  might  be  born  into  a 
world  of  song.  God  made  this  gift,  not  for  man 
alone,  but  for  llimsclf.  The  eagle  alone  of  birds 
can  gaze  upon  the  sun,  and  his  dwelling-place 
is  on  the  mountain ;  there  is  but  one  art  that  can 
gaze  upon  the  face  of  God,  and  its  dwelling-place 
is  before  His  throne  where  a  song  of  praise  un- 
ceasingly ascends.  Music  shall  know  immortal- 
ity. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  TflE  MOON. 

Vkronica  McCabe,  '22. 

A  S  the  moonlight  meets  the  shadow 
Of  the  la.le-departing  day, 
'I'hcii  il  touches  heavy  eyelids, 
Of  wee  cliibh-cii  tired  l)y  play. 

O'er  tlie  lake  its  hriglit  wings  Dicker 

Till  it  finds  a  dark  canoe. 
There  it  sparkles  forth  the  worship, 

That  ill  lovers'  eyes  is  true.. 

Wlicn  to  door-yard,  o'er  the  uu'adow, 
Il  lias  foimd  its  glisl'ning  way, 

I  h.  ic  il  wliispcrs  to  the  old  folk, 
"Golden  lie  yoiir  iiiglil  as  day." 
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NOVEMBER. 

Dorothy  Dorax,  '23. 

t^VEMBER  is  here  with  us  again; 
Let's  walk  o'er  hill,  through  valley  and  glen. 
Let's  glance  at  the  leaves  all  red  and  brown, 
That  are  falling  slowly  to  the  ground. 
Let's  shuffle  through  them  with  laughter  so  clear 
.\nd  proclaim  to  the  world  that  Fall  is  here. 


I-OLISE  IMOGEN  GUIXEY:  IDEALIST 

>L\DEE    C-\REV.  '21. 

M.WY  people  who  have  justly  earned  re- 
nown and  praise  are  not  brought  to  our 
notice  until  death  claims  them.  Then  they 
receive  their  mede  of  glory  when  it  no  longer 
means  anything  to  them,  Louise  Imogen  ( luiney 
is  an  illustration  of  this  great  truth.  Amid  the 
fuss  and  fury  of  the  national  election  occurred  the 
premature  death  of  this  poet  and  essayist.  Many 
people  lost  interest  in  the  political  campaign,  after 
reading  of  her  death  for  "great  presidents  may  be 
replaced,  but  not  a  true  poet  whose  departure 
leaves  the  mournful  impression  of  inexorable 
night-fall."  She  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  be- 
cause she  was  an  .American  and  a  Catholic,  and 
this  loss  is  especially  keen  to  Catholics. 

One  good  judge  of  poetry  declared  that  Miss 
Guiney  was  the  best  woman  poet  of  our  time  in 
England  and  America.  Miss  Breg}'  pays  a 
touching  tribute  to  her:  "There  passed  away  a 
poet  and  scholar  of  rare  distinction  whose  worth 
to  contemporary  culture  was  far  above  rulers  be- 
cause of  her  delicate  and  unswerving  fidelity  to 
the  strict  canons  of  her  chosen  art." 

Louise  Guiney  was  born  in  lioston,  in  1861, 
the  only  child  of  General  Patrick  Guiney.  Her 
early  education  was  carried  on  under  the 
Madames  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Private  tutf)rs  completed  her  edu- 
cation. Her  father  was  her  constant  com])anion 
and  was  to  her  an  ideal  as  well  as  an  idol.  From 
him  she  obtained  her  ideal  of  chivalry  which  is 
the  predominant  note  of  many  of  her  latest 
poems. 

Even  at  an  early  age  she  produced  verses  of  a 
gem-like  quality  that  won  the  admiration  of  all. 
She  put  into  her  poems  the  charm  and  insi)iration 
of  her  vivid  per>onality.  When  her  father  died 
in  1876  she  was  left  in  somewhat  straitened  cir- 


cumstances and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  cour- 
age and  constancy  wliicli  kept  "the  ]K-n  of  Miss 
(luiney  C( )n^^ecrated  to  tlie  higli  dreams  of  ])er- 
fection  whicli  remunerati\'e  poi)ularit}'  does  so 
nuich  to  dis|)lace  in  tlie  career  of  writers." 

.\11  her  ins])iration  slie  obtained  from  her  b^aith 
and  she  laliored  without  counting  the  cost  to 
rescue  "delicate  Catholic  tlowers  of  literature 
from  under  the  ho(jfs  of  a  pagan  world."  Her 
first  volume  of  iioems,  Soiu/s  at  the  Start,  was 
published  in  1884.  In  all  humility  she  tells  us 
that  a  believing  relative  pushed  her  into  print 
while  she  was  yet  in  the  first  glow  of  flamboy- 
ance, so  this  deluded  relative  financed  her  first 
volume  and  b\-  some  never-since-understood  mir- 
acle it  just  paid  for  itself.  In  this  book  of  poems 
Miss  Guiney  reached  a  perfection  of  technique 
rarely  attained  in  youth  ; — there  was  such  spon- 
taneity in  it.  The  first  poem  in  the  book  is 
"(doucester  Haidjor"  and  in  this  she  reaches  a 
musical  height;  it  is  wistful  and  appealing. 

The  White  Sail  was  more  elaborate  than  her 
]5receding  poems  and  shows  deeper  thought  and 
wider  experience ;  but  it  holds  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  the  exquisite  lyric  to  youth  with  its 
haunting  refrain  "Youth,  Oh  Youth!  All  men's 
desire  and  sorrow."  Her  taste  in  topic  and  ex- 
pression was  always  fine  and  she  had  no  sym- 
pathv  with  one  who  mirrored  too  exclusively  his 
time  and  ordinary  environment ;  when  she  was 
asked  to  write  a  review  of  a  collection  of  poems 
by  James  \\'hitcomb  Riley  she  said  that  she  had 
to  decline  because  of  her  inability  to  appreciate 
it. 

In  her  volume.  The  Roadside  Harp,  she  has 
achieved  the  highwater  mark  of  an  unfaltering 
philoso])hy  wdiich  she  put  into  verse  as  her  Talis- 
man,      jjii^e  temperance  to  thy  breast 

While  yet  is  the  hour  of  choosing. 
An  arljitress  exquisite 

Of  all  that  shall  thee  betide 
I'"or  better  than  fortune's  best 
Is  mastery  in  the  using. 
The  art  tp  lay  it  aside 

Ethically,  this  is  the  last  word  of  wisdom,  "wor- 
thv  to  be  carved  in  jade  or  beryl." 

Her  tem|)erament  was  most  spontaneous  and 
charming.  "Her  Celtic  wit  was  ever  at  play  and 
her  letters  will  one  day  take  their  place  as  litera- 
tm-c  liaving  at  once  that  tang  and  humor  for 
which  one  would  have  to  look  to  Charles  Lamb 
for  a  ])arallel." 
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We  cannot  forget  the  echoing  refrain  of  the 
Wild  Ride  when  once  we  read  it. 
I  hear  in  my  heart,  I  hear  in  its  ominous  pulses 
All  day,  on  the  road  the  hoofs  of  invincible  horses, 
All  night  from  their  stalls  the  importunate  pawing  and 
neighing. 

There  is  in  it  a  superb  criticism  of  life: 

.\  dipping  of  plumes,  a  tear,  a  shake  of  the  bridle, 
.\  passing  salute  to  this  world  and  her  pitiful  beauty. 
We  hurry  with  never  a  word  in  the  track  of  our  fa- 
thers. 

The  theme  of  many  of  her  best  songs  is  the 
ideal  of  chivalry.  The  general's  influence  stamp- 
ed something  of  his  own  militant  valor.  She  has 
written  in  exquisite  prose  the  sum  of  her  debt 
to  him. 

Uiiforgotfen  Soldier  Mine,  shows  us  that  she 
is  a  poet  of  chivalrous  character.  Her  poems 
breathing  with  a  military  spirit  show  one  of  the 
themes  that  her  gift  of  song  has  enriched.  Her 
devotion  to  her  ideal  in  character  rings  clear  as  a 
bugle  call  from  the  battlements.  The  warfare 
that  she  pictures  is  not  the  kind  that  has  to  do 
with  the  smell  of  powder  and  booming  of  cannon, 
nor  with  the  slaughter  of  men ;  "hers  is  rather 
the  atmosphere  and  entourage  of  chivalry  and  of 
the  methofls  of  knighthood,  and  of  the  steadfast 
pursuit  of  honor  and  of  a  goal  that  is  beatitude." 

Knight-Errant  exhibits  her  passion  for  the  pur- 
suit of  honor,  for  the  better  things  to  which  the 
mind  and  heart  of  man  aspire.  It  has  in  it  a 
quality  of  courage,  of  high  undaunted  and  holy 
happiness  which  we  sorely  need  in  these  most 
evil  days. 

Spirits  of  old  that  l)orc  me, 

.And  set  nie  meek  of  nn'nd, 
Between  great  dreams  before  me 

And  deeds  as  great  behind. 
Knowing  humanity  my  star, 

As  forth  abroa*!  I  ride. 
Shall  help  mc  wear  with  every  scar 

Honor  at  eventide 
\a\  claws  of  lightning  clutch  mc 

From  the  summer's  groaning  cloud. 
Or  ever  malice  touch  me. 

And  gl<»ry  make  me  proud— 
Oh,  give  my  youth,  my  fahh,  my  sword 

Choice  of  my  heart's  desire: 
A  short  life  in  the  saddle,  Lord! 

Not  long  life  by  tlie  fire 

Here  is  a  note  that  shoidd  riiid  ;in  cc  Iio  in  m.iny 
hearts.  The  Colour  Hearer  is  another  of  Miss 
fiuincy's  ]x>cmH  of  note.  In  it  she  voices  in  lu  r 
unique  manner  the  aspiratif)ns  (hat  fillicr  people 
have  who  fr,!If,w  lh«-  Christian  irical, 

 "'.H,,  hrr   \,rs\  i'oen.s. 


She  gathered  into  this  one  volume  what  she 
modestly  called,  "all  the  better  nuggets  in  that 
disused  mine." 

Miss  Guiney's  was  an  elusive  and  aloof  person- 
ality and  there  seemed  to  be  in  her  soul  a  fresh 
sim]:)licity.  We  can  safely  say  that  sincerity  was 
the  keynote  of  her  character.  There  is  no  lack  of 
tenderness  in  her  works.  No  style  so  personal  or 
so  distinct  as  INIiss  Guiney's  has  appeared  in  po- 
etry in  recent  years.  Her  touch  in  prose  and 
poetry  always  seems  inspired. 

"Her  verse  is  instinct  with  a  zest  that  invigor- 
ates like  a  breath  of  mountain  air.  Knowing 
always  the  struggle  inseparable  from  her  work 
she  still  held  her  way  gladly  and  made  her  wants 
commensurate  with  the  return  which  life  had 
made  her."  She  symbolizes  herself  and  her 
mood  toward  life  in  her  poem  of  the  poplar: 

Yet,  branches  never  parted 

From  their  straight,  secret  bole. 

Yet  sap  too  single-hearted 
Prosper  as  my  soul. 

In  gallant  poverty 

A  girt  and  hooded  tree  > 
Rise  up  as  spirits  do 

And  l)e  a  spirit  crying 

Before  the  folk  that  dream 
My  slender  early-dying 

Poplar  by  the  stream 

She  wrote  with  a  love  for  her  subject  that 
makes  her  fine  discrimination  all  the  finer  and 
shows  an  insiglit  into  history  all  the  more  admir- 
able for  the  research  it  has  compelled.  Her  lit- 
erary touch  is  always  admirable  and  not  infre- 
quently inspired.  Bliss  Carman  characterizes  her 
by  saying  that  she  was  the  most  undoubtedly 
genuine  spark  of  genius  in  Atnerica.  "This  seems 
not  extravagant  enthusiasm  for  Miss  Guiney' 
work  witli  its  personal  flavor  combined  with  the 
jjaradox  of  classic  fineness  which  has  set  he 
sharjily  a])art  ;ui(l  lias  given  to  her  ver.se  a  dis 
tincfion  wliolly  its  own."  Scarcely  a  poem  but 
])ears  witness  to  her  spiritual  encounters,  but  all 
by  indirection,  for  no  one  was  less  didactic.  The 
mystical  note  which  jjcrvades  many  of  her  poems 
is  at  its  l)est  in  Hcali  Morliii.  tliat  l)eantiful  sal- 
utation to  the  dead. 

N'ol  p.issed  but  perfected. 
Wild  win   from  pain  their  strange  and  flawless  grant 
Of  peace  anticipant. 

lier  mastery  and  line  choice  of  words  in.nk  he 
as  ;i  true  crc;ilive  ])oet. 
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Miss  Guiney's  verse  has  nK)re  tlian  a  little  in 
common  with  the  "classic  grace  ami  restraint  of 
Lionel  Johnson,"  about  whom  she  has  written 
with  sympathy.  The  music  and  viewpoint  of  her 
poems  are  original.  She  exemplifies  Edgar  A. 
Poe"s  assertion  that  the  poet  never  sees  and  con- 
sequently is  incapable  of  ever  saying  the  obvious 
thing.  Even  of  common  things  she  always  speaks 
with  some  touch  as  of  uncommon  things. 

Her  nature  poetry  has  so  much  tenderness  and 
eternal  rightness  in  it :  "all  her  poetry  has  the 
perfection  of  form  which  characterizes  genuine 
passion  for  beauty."  She  was  essentially  a  poet 
and  as  a  poet  she  will  be  treasured,  but  her  prose 
works  are  also  worthy  of  note.  She  was  a  very 
good  critic  and  a  discerning  judge  of  literary  ex- 
cellence. It  has  been  said  of  her  that  she  could 
discover  a  needle  of  excellence  in  a  haystack  of 
commonplace.  She  was  always  very  anxious  that 
shy  and  retiring  geniuses  like  James  C.  Mangan 
and  Lionel  Johnson  had  public  recognition.  Of 
Joyce  Kilmer  she  said,  "He  is  the  best  kind  of 
literary  soldier  of  Christ.  I  take  an  American 
pride  in  him  in  his  clearness  and  cleanness."  She 
referred  to  his  death  as  going  his  knightly  v/ay 
to  God,  and  a  sharp  loss  it  was  to  the  Faith  and 
to  the  art  in  America. 

Her  prose  is  always  satisfying  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  the  ear.  Many  were  her  intimations 
of  beautiful  and  storied  backgrounds,  Greek  or 
Roman  "like  the  ravishing  glimpses  of  distant 
landscapes  in  old  Italian  paintings."  In  one  of 
her  best  essays,  The  Under  Dog,  she  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  several  universal  truths,  of  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  understand  such  mysteries  as  hu- 
man failure  and  success.  Her  wit  and  humor 
make  her  essay  on  English  weather  very  inter- 
esting. 

"Other  of  her  prose  works  distinguished  by 
literary  charm  and  scholarship  are:  Goose-quill 
Papers,  essays  on  English  Reserve,  on  Catholic 
Writers  and  Their  Handicaps,  on  Lionel  Johnson 
and  Robert  Emmet.  With  an  instinctive  story- 
teller's art  she  makes  her  ordinary  narrative  por- 
tray the  character  of  her  subject.  W'ith  a  mere 
word  she  lets  us  know  of  what  splendid  stock 
Robert  Emmet  was  made.  With  a  cultured  ease 
and  style  and  with  a  chivalrous  devotion  to  her 
theme  she  narrated  how  young  Robert  conceived 
his  plan  for  Ireland's  freedom;  how  he  shared 
every  secret  with  J.  P.  Cannon's  daughter  whom 
he  loved;  how  in  the  failure  of  his  plans  his 


hopes  i)erishcd  utterly,  and  how  at  last  in  fearless 
fortitude  he  died,  the  boy-martyr  of  lu-in.  It  is  a 
charming  sketch  and  familiar  as  is  the  story,  it 
is  lit  uj)  with  fresh  life  as  JMiss  Guiney  tells  the 
story  so  dear  to  the  wide  world's  heart. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  her  essays  is  on  Lionel 
Johnson.  She  greatly  admired  him  and  said  of 
him  that  "whenever  he  spoke  there  was  authority 
in  his  speech  colored  by  companionship  with  the 
great  of  his  own  selection,  with  Plato,  Virgil  and 
Shakespeare.  Neither  vanity,  ambition  nor  envy 
ever  so  much  as  breathed  in  on  him.  He  was 
full  of  fierce  uninfluenced  independence." 

In  making  an  estimate  of  Miss  Guiney's  place 
in  the  literary  world  we  must  realize  that  she  is 
recent  and  time  has  not  as  yet  decided  her 
place.  In  a  bachelor's  thesis  it  would  not  be 
quite  proper  to  say  what  her  place  will  be,  but 
at  least  I  predict  a  brilliant  future  for  Miss 
Guiney's  poems.  Her  work  is  too  fine  and  de- 
mands too  much  of  the  reader  ever  to  make  a 
popular  appeal,  "and  herein  lies  its  best  assurance 
for  the  future  because  it  will  always  gather 
around  it  the  discerning  few  who  will  be  the 
arbiters  of  tomorrow." 

"Her  poetry  draws  richly  for  its  sources  upon 
the  beauty  of  Yesterday.  The  particular  lovely 
thing  in  her  career  which  can  almost  rob  death 
of  sorrow  is  the  perfect  way  in  which  like  Joyce 
Kilmer  she  fused  literature  and  her  own  life  in 
a  Catholic  spirituality  of  robust  sacrifices  and 
saintly  courtesies."  Miss  Conway,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Miss  Guiney's,  in  her  reminiscences  of 
the  poet's  earlier  life  and  works,  speaks  afYec- 
tionately  of  her  labors  in  the  world  of  poetry  and 
said  that  "she  was  a  lofty  and  lonely  soul  with 
great  gifts  which  she  exercised  greatly."  Miss 
K.  E.  Conway  has  characterized  her  poetry  in  a 
few  words  which  tell  us  of  the  diverse  realms 
which  Miss  Guiney  has  visited  in  song. 

"Her  harp  of  .song  is  not  a  slender  thing  of 
one  string,  rather  is  it  one  of  harmonious  chords 
reaching  wide  in  many  octaves."  "Her  poetry  is 
not  a  popular  poetry  even  as  her  comrade  in  arms 
and  ideals,  Lionel  Johnson,  but  it  has  a  free  and 
swinging  music  and  the  beauty  of  very  tall  trees 
in  moonlight." 

Even  though  hers  is  not  a  popular  poetry  it  has 
many  of  the  qualities  which  insure  permanence 
and  when  time  has  stamped  its  hand  of  approval 
on  the  works  of  this  American  poet  we  will  be 
reading  her  poems  with  pleasure  and  realizing 
that  she  was  a  poet  of  our  nation  and  our  faith. 
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THE  POLITICS  OF  DANTE. 
Makilla  Greene,  '20. 

DAXTE  ALIGHIERI  was  not  only  a  poet 
and  philosojiher  of  the  highest  rank,  as  tes- 
tified bv  the  immortal  Diritia  Coiiniicdia,  hut 
a  man  with  high  political  aspirations  and  diplo- 
matic ability.  He  took  an  active  jiart  in  the  i)o- 
litical  dissentions  that  brewed  perpetually  in  tur- 
bulent Florence,  and  was  rec<'Uiii/rd  a>  a  man 
of  power  while  still  in  the  early  thirties.  Ac- 
cording to  Boccaccio,  "Xo  envoy  from  abroad 
was  listened  to.  no  answer  to  foreign  powers  re- 
turned, no  reform  introduced,  no  war  declared, 
no  peace  made,  without  his  counsel  and  consent."' 
From  his  great  poem,  we  know  that  he  possessed 
a  broad  knowledge  of  the  political  affairs  of 
Europe  and  the  men  who  took  ])art  in  them. 
Dante  is  not  always  correctly  informed  on  mat- 
ters of  history,  but  this  is  due  to  the  sources  of 
information  which  he  undoubtedly  accepted  in 
good  faith. 

There  were  two  i)olitical  ])arties  in  Morence, 
the  Guelphs,  the  democratic  party  that  later  be- 
came identified  as  the  Poi)e's  party.,  and  the 
( jhibellines,  the  aristocratic  ])arty.  Dante  was 
born  and  educated  in  Guelph  surroundings.  He 
began  his  public  life  as  a  Guelph  in  the  armed 
struggle  against  the  Ghibellines  at  Campaldino. 
I^ter,  when  he  had  been  made  one  of  the  twelve 
priors  of  the  city,  the  Neri  and  Bianchi  factions 
from  I'istoia  split  the  parties  of  T'lorence,  and  he 
favored  the  Bianchi  and  became  identified  with 
the  (jhibellines.  His  acts,  prompted  by  his  rigid 
sense  of  ju.stice,  made  many  enemies.  Within  a 
.short  time,  the  (iuclphs  regained  control  of  the 
government  while  Dante  was  at  Rome  seeking  an 
audience  with  the  IV)j)e  to  represent  the  claims  of 
his  new  i)arty.  According  to  the  usual  custom,  the 
leader^  of  the  opposing  party  were  exiled,  but 
Dante's  exilement  was  made  permanent  by  a  later 
enactment.  'I"he  patriotic  young  i'"lorentine  gath- 
ered sym])athelic  partisans  and  fought  to  re-es- 
talilish  liis  jiarty.  but  witlKnit  success.  Disgust I'd 
with  his  fcllow-exiles,  yet  craving  to  ret  in  n  lo 
l"'U»rcncc,  he  resumed  his  philosophical  studies 
and  U-gan  his  wan<!erings  over  Italy  and  I'raiuc. 

Before  his  exile,  the  bickering  narrowness  and 
partiality  r»f  the  l(K-al  jurties  made  him  dissatis- 
fied will)  conditions.  He  felt  that  there  nnist 
'■•       '        liartnnnious  way  to  iirocurc  good  gov 


ernment.  His  frequent  journeys  to  foreign 
courts  had  broadened  his  intellectual  outkxtk  upon 
life  and  his  knowledge  of  the  machinations  of  the 
dif¥erent  organs  of  state  government.  Rising 
above  the  inter-city-state  warfares,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  national  unity.  For  this,  it  has  been 
said  of  him  that  he  "ceased  to  be  a  Guelph  and  a 
Morentine  and  became  the  first  Italian."  He  be- 
lieved that  national  unity  was  the  "cornerstone 
of  the  future  greatness  of  Italy."  The  old  Rom- 
an Empire  was  his  ideal.  With  this  idea  of  Ital- 
iaii  nationhood  in  mind,  Dante  began  his  political 
treatise,  De  Monarcliia. 

After  Dante  had  abandoned  all  parties,  he  was 
roused  again  to  political  zeal  by  the  coming  of 
Henry,  Count  of  Luxemburg,  to  be  crowned  Em- 
peror of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  him,  Dante 
thought  he  saw  the  one  person,  divinely  appoint- 
ed, who  could  unite  the  states  of  Italy  into  one 
Empire.  His  written  appeals  to  the  cities  of 
Italy,  particularly  Florence,  were  most  elocjuent 
in  their  exhortations  to  welcome  their  "deliverer" 
from  the  eternal  strife.  But  they  fell  on  unheed- 
ing ears,  and  Henry  died  before  anything  could 
be  accomplished.  Dante,  bitterly  disappointed, 
returned  to  liis  (h'eani  of  tiie  ideal  state  where 
i'eace  and  t/oncord  made  their  jiermanent  hab- 
itation. Now  he  realized  that  there  would  be 
inter-state  warfares  if  Italy  were  a  nation  and 
she  would  not  have  attained  the  desired  peace ; 
so  he  broadened  his  first  ])lan  and  became  the 
first  Internationalist. 

In  the  new  plan,  Dante  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  general  organization  of  the  ditTerent  nations  of 
the  world,  which  would  place  his  own  cmuitry 
in  the  iire-eminenl  ])osilion  but  would  also  es- 
tablish a  ])olitical  union  that  would  bring  ])ernia- 
nent  jieare  to  the  world. 

In  uvtlvv  to  develo])  and  ])roinulgate  liis  idea, 
Dante  a^ain  hej^an  work  on  Pr  M oiiarcliia .  lie 
divided  the  treatise  into  three  parts.  In  (he  first 
he  shows  that  mankind  must  he  |)olitica!ly  uni'ed 
in  order  to  secure  the  ohjt'cl  of  its  destiny.  Ill 
the  second,  he  demonstrates  that  it  is  tiie  duty  of 
Itah  to  alTecl  this  union.  The  se|)arati<in  and  in- 
de|)en<lence  of  (  linrcli  and  Stale  is  the  subject 
inaltcr  ol'  the  last  division. 

in  the  fourlcenlli  ceiitnr\,  Dante  ihou^lil  out 
his   plan    for   an    inter  national   empire.      It  is 
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strikingly  similar  to  that  proi)osccl  by  W'oodrow 
Wilson  just  six  centuries  later.  The  object  of 
each  was  to  secure  peace  among-  nations.  This 
was  his  plan.  "Civilization  should  be  one,  com- 
posed of  many  nations ;  free  yet  united  by  the 
ancient  mistress  of  the  world."  Rome  was  the 
moral  center  of  Europe,  therefore,  Dante  con- 
cludes that  Italy,  the  national  heir  of  Rome, 
should  take  her  jilace  among  the  nations.  This 
union  is  not  to  be  attained  by  conquest,  but  by 
the  "harmonious  distribution  of  national  agen- 
cies for  the  highest  common  object."  But  the 
other  nations  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  the 
military  despotism  of  Italy.  "When  I  say  that 
mankind  may  be  governed  by  one  ruler,"  he  says, 
"I  do  not  intend  to  propose  that  municipalities 
and  municipal  laws  should  originate  from  one 
source,  for  nations,  kingdoms  and  cities  have  a 
character  of  their  own,  which  makes  it  necessary 
that  they  should  be  ruled  by  different  laws." 

The  fact  that  "nations,  kingdoms  and  cities 
have  a  character  of  their  own"  was  stated 
recently  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  he  concluded  that 
nations  have  the  right  of  "self-determination."  It 
was  one  of  the  fourteen-points  made  to  establish 
peace.  In  Dante's  league,  there  is  either  one 
chosen  ruler  at  the  head,  or  a  body  of  men,  chos- 
en representatives  from  the  different  nations,  to 
settle  disputes.  The  home  of  the  body  is  at 
Rome.  Dante  did  not  provide  an  armed  force 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  ruling  body, — no  doubt 
he  thought  that  it  would  not  make  for  the  peace 
he  desired,  or  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  in 
his  universal  JMonarchy. 

The  third  section  of  Dc  Monarchia,  advocating 
the  separation  of  Qiurch  and  State,  comes  as  a 
distinct  shock  to  us  when  we  consider  the  staunch 
religious  faith  of  Dante  and  his  reverence  for 
"the  keys."  It  was  a  new  and  not  unbiased  view, 
for  Dante  had  suffered  political  misfortune  be- 
cause of  the  intervention  and  intrigue  of  Boni- 
face VIII.  But  if  we  are  to  correctly  interpret 
the  tendency  of  the  political  leaders  of  European 
countries,  as  shown  in  literature  and  history,  it 
was  not  an  unwelcome  solution  of  the  problem 
to  escape  Papal  restraint.  The  favor,  sanction 
and  influence  of  the  Pope  were  coveted  by  the 
contending  factions  of  every  political  dispute. 
There  were  a  few  unscrupulous  Poj)es  whose 
conduct  smirched  the  honorable  esteem  and  in- 


tegrity of  the  Chair  of  Peter,  by  their  political 
ambitious.  In  his  Drvina  Commedia,  Dante  metes 
out  their  just  reward  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nicholas  HI.  Dante  believes  that  the  temporal 
I)ower  of  the  Pope  should  be  limited.  He  reasons 
that  "the  Emperor  does  not  derive  his  authority 
from  the  Church,  any  more  than  the  Church  de- 
rives its  authority  from  the  Emperor."  They  are 
separate  institutions.  But  he  adds,  "Caesar  is  to 
be  reverent  to  Peter,  as  the  first-born  son  to  his 
father."  Although  this  theory  seemed  outrag- 
eously improbable  when  it  was  promulgated,  yet 
four  centuries  later  it  was  realized.  Now,  most 
people  can  not  conceive  of  any  other  relation 
existing. 

To  me,  it  was  a  revelation  to  know  that  Dante, 
the  dreamer  and  idealist,  had  dreamed  and  ac- 
tually devised  a  system  of  peaceful  union  among 
nations.  I  had  thought  it  a  twentieth  century 
myth  or — if  you  will — an  impractical  dream.  But 
in  Dante's  day,  as  in  our  day,  the  chief  occupation 
and  recreation  seemed  to  be  warfare.  If  he  had 
devised  a  course  of  conquest  to  realize  the  union 
of  nations,  as  did  Hannibal,  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Napoleon,  we  might  have  admired  his  dar- 
ing and  discussed  his  tactics  and  strategic  ability. 
But  to  conceive  of  a  peaceful  union  of  hostile 
nations  was  an  achievement  that  calls  forth 
awed  admiration.  I  shall  always  think  of  the  third 
section  of  De  Monarchia,  the  treasure  house  of 
Dante's  political  ideals,  as  the  pre-cursor  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 


SERVICE. 

Helen  Minahan,  '23. 

W/HEN  God  the  firmament  set  in  its  place, 
'  '     The  stars  with  gladness  bent  to  His  design, 

To  please  Him  ail  their  duties  they'd  combine, — 
Sorrow  from  gloomy  eairth  they  soon  erase 
By  light  that  travels  far  through  night-filled  space. 

Submissive,  modest,  they  forever  shine ! 

Ah,  stars!  a  choice  reward  will  not  be  thine; 
Thy  lot  will  fade;  thine  is  a  useless  race. 

'Tis  joy  for  stars  to  execute  God's  plan 

With  IK)  reward  ;  nor  ne'er  do  they  complain ; 

The  hope  of  every  blessing  comes  to  man. 
Yet  he  neglects  God's  plan  for  he  is  vain 

O,  grant  me  grace  to  start  this  every  day, 

And  e'er  obey  when  Jesus  points  the  way. 
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SONNET. 

ITf.lf.n  Johnson,  '23. 

LJOW  comnionplace  we  find  our  earthly  days 
'       .As  forward  on  the  path  of  life  we  go, 

From  niorninL;'^  dawn  'til  eventide  we  know 
The  toilsome  round  that  pressing  duty  lays 
Before  us.    C)ft  in  l)rightness  of  the  rays 
We  pause  to  rest,  yet  never  see  the  glow, 
For  now  our  childhood's  early  dreams  meet  woe 
While  dreary  shades  make  darksome  all  our  way. 

How  frauglit  with  mighty  cares  our  hours  may  be 
Sunshine  and  sadness  each  must  play  its  part 

Within  our  lives,  as  to  the  summit  we 
Take  heed  the  call.    Keep  close  my  trusting  heart, 

O  Lord !  While  courage  comes  to  face  the  end, 

And  wake  my  soul  to  find  its  Faithful  Friend. 


"WELL,  TALK  ABOUT  LUCK!" 
Veronica  McCabe,  '22. 


II  t'lll-^'  'ibout  luck,"  .snapped  Helen 

as  slie  turned  her  superior  little  nose 
up  at  the  humble  old  farmhouses  which 
were  there  an  instant  and  then  gone,  as  the  train 
ripped  its  way  through  the  oppressive  August  air. 
"The  very  week  that  Jack  Tilden  is  coming  to  our 
neighbor's  cottage!  I  don't  see  why  Aunt  Em- 
ma has  to  have  rheumatism  and  threshers  at  the 
same  time.  He's  been  my  ideal  ever  since  I  met 
him  at  the  Prom,  last  spring.  At  last  we're  pull- 
ing in.  Oh,  there's  Uncle  Dick  on  the  platform 
now."  Jerking  her  suitcase  from  the  rack  above 
her,  .she  stepped  into  the  aisle  and  filed  out  with 
the  other  i)assengers. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Dick,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  but 
I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Aunt  I'Jiima  is  sick. 
Do  tell  me — is  she  better?"  fjuericd  Helen  as  she 
grasi)cd  her  uncle's  hand. 

"Why.  Ijless  your  heart,  child,  you're  looking 
fine!''  ejaciilatcfl  her  uncle,  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  in  a  word. 

"V'fdir  amit  is  belter,  but  u<>\  able  lo  gel  :u()inid 
very  well  yet.  Come,  give  me  your  suitcase  and 
step  into  the  car.  We  nnisl  hurry  because  the 
threshers  will  be  out  at  our  place  tomorrow  and 
I  have  some  preparations  to  make." 

An<l  before  Helen  had  bar!  time  to  resume  licr 
motirnfiil  Holil<H|ny,  the  car  had  sped  over  the 
).  •  M  lai  a'.  . Micr  uncle's  farm  from 


the  town  and  was  turning  up  the  familiar  lane, 
so  shaded  that  the  few  rays  of  sunlight  which 
penetrated  the  branches,  flickered,  went  out  and 
flickered  again. 

As  the  machine  whirled  up  before  the  front 
porch,  her  aunt,  rising  with  difficulty  from  the 
porch  swing,  called  out,  "You  dear  child.  You 
can't  realize  how  glad  I  am  that  you  came.  But 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  had  to  call  you  away  from 
your  good  times  at  the  Lake." 

"Dear  me!"  grumbled  Helen  under  her  breath, 
as  her  aunt  hurried  her  into  the  room  which  she 
always  occupied,  when  she  visited  there,  "Must 
I  always  have  that  horrid  boy's  room!  It's  more' 
like  a  gyninasiinn  and  a  nniseum  combined,  than 
a  bedroom." 

At  the  same  time,  her  thirteen  year  old  cousin 
Joe,  who  had  seen  the  car  drive  up  from  the 
Ican-to  of  the  barn,  in  which  he  was  constructinj 
some  imrecognizable  thing  with  hammer,  naili 
and  boards,  said  :  ' 

"( iucss  I'll  liavc  lo  live  out  licre  while  she 
sticks  around.  I)arii  that  girl  anyliow !  Shfi| 
threw  a  whole  can  of  nice  fat  worms  (hat  I  waS 
going  fishing  with,  riglil  (»ut  of  the  window  be- 
cause 1  forgot  and  set  (hem  down  in  iny  own 
rooni  a  few  niinnlcs."  ' 

hnring  the  remaining  hours  ol'  the  aflcrnonn, 
llclcn  and  Iicr  ;ninl  l)usicd  themselves.  prep;iring 
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some  eatables  which  would  be  needed  to  feed  the 
threshing  crew  on  the  next  day  and  exchanging 
bits  of  family  gossip.  When  the  supi)er  bell  rang, 
Mr.  Burns,  approaching  the  lean-to,  called : 

"Son,  Son !  Hurry,  so  that  we  won't  keep 
your  mother  and  cousin  waiting." 

"Gee,  I  hate  to  go  to  supper,  dad  !  That  girl 
sure  hates  boys,  but  she  hasn't  got  anything  on 
me  as  far  as  girls  are  concerned." 

"Why  son,  I'm  sure  that  she  doesn't  hate  boys. 
Your  Aunt  says  that  her  house  looks  like  a  reg- 
ular Y.  M.  C.  A.  every  night."  Whereupon  Joe 
marched  along  beside  his  father,  but  neverthe- 
less, he  wore  the  expression  of  a  young  martyr, 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

-As  they  were  finishing  supper,  Helen  exclaim- 
ed, "What  a  beautiful  sunset!  Look,  auntie! 
The  crowd  at  home  are  going  out  on  the  lake  in 
canoes  this  evening.  Won't  they  have  a  good 
time!   The  waters  will  ripple  like  a  flag  of  gold." 

"Never  mind,  dear,  the  heaven's  are  full  of 
sunsets  and  we're  on  the  main  route,"  comforted 
her  Aunt. 

"That's  true.  Auntie,"  responded  Helen  and  she 
seemed  to  be  in  good  spirits  again,  until  her 
cousin  opened  the  victrola  and  put  on  some  rec- 
ords of  songs  wdiich  her  grandmother  would  have 
sensed  the  staleness  of. 

Thoughts  of  their  labors  of  the  next  day,  sent 
them  all  to  bed  early  and  called  them  up  with 
the  sun  in  the  morning.  The  preparations  for 
dinner  were  finished  so  early  that  Helen's  Aunt 
told  Joe,  who  had  come  up  for  drinking  water 
for  the  threshers,  to  take  his  cousin  down  to  the 
field  for  a  while  to  see  the  work.  As  they 
drew  near  to  the  place  in  which  the  threshers 
were  at  work,  Helen  screamed  and  dashed  to  a 
large  rock  nearby,  which  she  mounted  at  a 
single  leap.  "Well,  what  the — ,"  broke  out  Joe, 
and  then  bursting  into  peals  of  laughter,  he 
siezed  the  arm  of  a  young  thresher,  who  had  run 


from  his  post  to  rescue  the  terrified  maiden,  and 
l)ointo(l  to  the  meadow  before  them  where  the 
swishing  and  bending  of  the  second-growth 
marked  the  |)ath  of  retreat  of  a  frightened  >nake. 

"If  that  female  St.  Patrick  hangs  'round  here 
long,  Ireland  won't  have  anything  on  us  and — 
well,  for  the  love  of  Mike,  what's  the  matter 
with  you  two  ?'' 

At  first  Helen  had  been  too  frightened  to  look 
up,  but  when  she  did,  her  eyes  met  those  of  none 
other  than  Jack  Tilden.  He,  being  the  first  to 
recover  from  his  surprise,  exclaimed : 

"Why,  Miss  Helen!  This  is  a  surprise  indeed. 
I  thought  that  you  were  spending  the  summer 
at  the  Lake." 

"And  I  thought  that  you  were  at  home,  pre- 
paring to  go  to  the  Harrison  house  party  tomor- 
row," gasped  Helen,  as  she  recovered  her  breath. 

"Well,"  responded  Jack,  "I  suppose  that  I 
should  begin  the  explanations.  I  have  an  uncle 
in  this  neighbohood  and  I  always  come  down  to 
help  him  and  to  'change  work'  for  him  with  his 
neighbors,  at  threshing  time.  I  thought  that  they 
would  not  thresh  here  till  next  week,  so  I  had 
planned  to  spend  this  week  at  the  Lake.  I  was 
so  busy  with  preparations  after  I  received  my 
uncle's  letter  that  I  forgot  to  write  to  my  friends 
until  last  night." 

Then  Helen  told  her  story  and  expressed  her 
regrets  that  he  was  not  coming  to  the  Lake.  But 
he  assured  her  that,  since  he  had  been  invited  to 
come  at  any  time  during  the  month,  his  visit 
would  be  made,  after  she  had  returned  to  the 
Lake. 

As  soon  as  the  explanations  were  finished.  Jack 
remarked,  "Helen,  we  can  have  a  splendid  time 
every  evening,  for  my  uncle's  roadster  is  at  my 
disposal  while  I  am  here." 

"Well,  talk  about  luck,"  chuckled  Helen,  as 
she  watched  the  tail-light  disappear  in  the  dis- 
tance that  night. 
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CONSOLATION. 
Martha  Morrissey,  '24. 

HE  way  that  has  once  been  trod. 
Is  never  so  rough  for  the  feet. 

The  tasks  that  we  once  have  learned 
Are  never  so  hard  to  repeat. 
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THE  PROPHECY  OF  ZACHARIAH. 
Teresa  Stocker,  '22. 

JOHN  SARGEXT  in  his  picture  "Frieze  of 
Propliets"   has  painted  the  prophet  Zach- 
ariah  with  a  sad.  sweet,  far  away  look,  his 
arms  outstretched  as  if  to  embrace  everyone. 

Because  of  his  facial  expressicMi  I  determined 
to  read  his  prophecy  to  learn  what  he  j^erceived 
in  the  future. 

When  Zachariah  first  began  to  prophecy  he  be- 
held many  visions  which  were  interpreted  to  him 
by  an  angel  who  appeared  in  the  visions.  One 
foretold  the  end  of  the  long  captivity  of  the  Jews 
bv  the  Persians,  another  concerned  the  spiritual 
Jerusalem  which  should  embrace  the  Gentiles, 
that  is,  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  greatness  of 
the  Church  is  predicted, — "Jerusalem  shall  be  in- 
habited without  walls  by  reason  of  the  multitude 
of  men ....  in  the  midst  thereof,  and  I  will  be  to 
it,  saith  the  Lord  a  wall  of  fire  round  about  and 
I  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst  thereof."  Chap. 
11:4-5.  Still  another  vision  i)r()mises  the  suc- 
cessful rebuilding  of  the  temple  by  Prince  Zoro- 
babel  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Babylo- 
nians."' 

All  the  visions  of  Zachariah  are  figurative  and 
may  likewise  be  interjireted  as  ty])es  of  Christ 
and  His  Church  as  well  as  immediate  blessings 
to  the  Jews. 

Zachariah  refers  often  to  the  synagogue,  and 
to  the  present  sanctity  of  the  high  ])riests  and 
their  coming  deterioration :  "Take  to  thee  yet  the 
instruments  of  the  frxjlish  .shepherd.  For  behold 
I  will  raise  up  a  shepherd  in  the  land,  who  shall 
not  visit  what  is  forsaken,  nor  seek  what  is  scat- 
tered, nor  heal  what  is  broken,  nor  nourish  that 
whidi  standcth.  and  he  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
fat  ones  and  break  their  lujofs.  O  shepherd,  and 
i«lol,  that  forsaketh  the  flock:  the  sword  upon  his 
arm  and  iijjon  his  right  eye:  his  arm  shall  <|uile 
wither  away,  and  his  right  eve  shall  he  utlerlv 
darkened."    Giap.  XI:15-16-i7. 

IWit  tlie  prophet  refers  very  often  to  liie 
(Inirch  of  Christ  and  two  or  three  times  to  Our 
I/>r(i  Himself  aufl  His  Sacred  I'assion.  Christ 
i.H  called  the  servant  and  the  Orient  because  \  \v. 
ijk  the  servant  of  mankind  and  is  to  rise  from  the 
F-ist  lo  lighten  the  world,  "l-'or  behold  I  will 
lifinK  niy  servant  the  Orient.  l"or  behold  the 
M«inc  that  I  have  laid  before  Jesus;  upon  one 
M'inc  there  are  neven  vyt-s,  behold  I  will  grave 
llu-  Kfiiving  thereof,  saith  the  l>>rd  of  I  lusts;  and 
I  will  lake  away  the  ini<|iiity  of         l.ind  in  one 


day."  Chaj).  Ill,  8-9.  Jesus  is  not  Our  Lord 
i)ut  the  high  priest  at  that  time,  but  the  stone 
mentioned  is  another  emblem  of  Christ,  the  foun- 
dation and  cornerstone  of  His  Church.  The 
seven  eyes  on  the  stone  are  the  seven  sacraments 
or  the  all-seeing  providence  of  God  and  the  one 
day  is  the  day  of  the  Passion  and  Death  of 
Christ.  The  graving  upon  the  precious  stone 
foretells  the  cutting  and  jiiercing  of  Our  Lord's 
Sacred  Person  by  the  whips,  thorns,  nails,  and 
si)ear. 

Zachariah  likewise  foresees  Christ's  triumph 
on  Palm  Sunday  and  the  universality  of  the 
Church.  "Behold  thy  King  will  come  to  thee, 
the  just  and  saviour,  he  is  poor,  and  riding  upon 
an  ass  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass.  . .  .and 
he  shall  speak  peace  to  the  Gentiles,  and  his 
power  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
rivers  even  to  the  end  of  the  earth."  Chap.  IX: 
9-10. 

The  work  of  the  Apostles  and  the  most  pre- 
cious gift  of  our  Saviour  are  likewise  predicted. 
For  holy  stones  shall  be  lifted  up  over  his  land. 
For  what  is  the  good  thing  to  him,  and  what  is 
his  beautiful  thing,  but  the  corn  of  the  chosen 
ones,  and  wine  which  maketh  virgins  to  s])ring 
forth?""  Chap.  TX,  16-17.  The  holy  stones  are 
the  a])ostles,  the  corn  and  wine  is  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  which  gives  and  ])reserves  purity.  The 
fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  final  destruction  of  the 
tem])le  are  ])re<licted. 

Although  this  |)ro])liecy  is  full  of  m^'sterious 
figures  and  ])romises  of  blessings,  \el  it  contains 
many  fearful  i)assages  dealing  with  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Jewish  race  and  their  scattering 
ihrougiiout  the  world.  lUit  one  thing  is  to  be  not- 
ed, Zachariah  does  not  exhort  the  Jews  to  penance 
and  contrition  ;  he  only  threatens  them  with  the 
miseries  that  are  to  come  upon  them  for  their 
treachery.  lie  even  gives  the  minute  details  of 
the  last  days  of  Jerusalem,  the  civil  wars  between 
the  factions,  the  starvation  and  depravity  of  the 
peoples  and  the  devouring  of  human  llesh.  The 
awfidness  of  the  ])icture  should  have  inllueiiced 
the  hard-hearted  race,  but  it  did  not. 

.\lthough  many  of  the  figures  are  beautiful, 
the  general  style  of  the  i)rophecy  is  one  of 
sadness  at  the  uselessness  of  trying  to  change 
his  listeners.  l''ven  the  blessings  which  he  fore- 
sees for  tiie  s|)iritual  Jerusalem  fail  lo  iiil  him 
with  joy  which  he  cannot  impart  to  liis  writings. 

The  language  is  simple,  sweet,  and  solemn  and 
agrees  with  the  im|)ression  given  by  the  picture 
of  the  prophet  with  his  hands  outstretched,  i.  e., 
his  writings  vvhicii  embrace  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike,  |)romising  a  fold  lu  ;dl  peoples. 
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THE  APPROACH  OF  AUTUMN. 

Marcarkt  Auhuey,  '23. 

/^OMES  the  .\utuiii!i  and  the  falling  leaves, 
Sovereign  Nature's  gentle  spirit  grieves 
That  the  music  of  tach  sunraicr  rill 
Soon  must  feci  the  touch  of  winler  chill. 
In  sere  meadows  stand  ungarncrcd  sheaves; 
Over  all,  the  mist  a  curtain  \vca\  cs  ; 
Snowflakes  hover  in  each  passing  breeze, 
As  across  the  hazy,  purple  hill 
Comes  the  .Autumn. 

Birds  forsake  their  homes  among  the  trees 
When  the  chill  of  dawn  a  warning  hreathes. 
In  the  southland  other  hearts  to  thrill 
Till  spring  days  the  wint'ry  blast  shall  still, 
Garlanded  with  flaming  crimson  wreaths 
Comes  the  Autumn. 


THE  POLICY  OF  RICHELIEU. 
RosELLA  Kramer,  '22. 

E\"ERY  nation  in  the  course  of  its  origin,  de- 
velopment or  triumph,  has  its  leaders  to 
whom  it  invariably  owes  its  growth.  Athens 
had  its  Pericles  and  Themistocles ;  Roine,  its 
Caesars;  France,  its  Napoleon.  The  only  French- 
man who  can  be  compared  to  the  iminortal  Na- 
poleon in  political  sagacity,  keen  sighted  ability, 
and  remarkable  statesmanship,  is  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, the  "Wolsey  of  France,"  and  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  were  the  giant  intellect,  the  powerful  will, 
and  the  dominant  personality  that  guided  the  des- 
tinies of  a  weakening  France  until  it  became  the 
strongest  power  in  Europe. 

.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  born  of  a  noble  but 
impoverished  family  in  1585.  At  twenty-two,  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Lucon.  His  rise  to 
political  prominence  was  rapid.  As  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Poitou  clergy  at  the  States-General, 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  queen  mother  of 
Louis  XIII.  L'nder  her  patronage  he  became  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1622  he 
was  named  Cardinal,  and  two  years  later  became 
the  king's  minister.  From  .that  time  Richelieu 
was  the  actual  sovereign  of  France  and  for 
eighteen  years  swayed  the  destinies  of  France 
and  of  all  Europe. 

Richelieu's  policy  was  two-fold ;  first,  to  ren- 


der the  authority  of  the  French  king  absolute ; 
second,  to  make  France  the  supreme  power  of 
Europe.  To  attain  the  first  end  the  prelate  sought 
to  crush  the  political  power  of  the  Iluguenots ; 
to  lower  the  pride,  arrogance,  and  independence 
of  the  old  feudal  aristocracy ;  and  to  suppress  or 
to  de]:)rive  of  all  real  power  the  local  assemblies 
and  tlie  parliaments,  or  Courts  of  Justice.  To 
secure  his  second  end,  he  labored  to  break  down 
the  powers  of  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  Hap.s- 
burgs. 

The  Cardinal's  first  important  measure  was  the 
blow  he  delivered  to  Spain  in  the  frustration  of 
an  alliance  with  England  to  be  cemented  by  the 
betrothal  of  the  king's  sister,  Henrietta,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  His  next  task  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Huguenots'  political  power.  After  a 
fifteen  months'  siege,  which  he  conducted  in  per- 
son, concentrating  all  his  energy  upon  the  task, 
their  greatest  stronghold,  La  Rochelle,  was  starv- 
ed into  submission.  Later  with  a  splendid  army 
he  reduced  Savoy  in  Italy.  After  these  success- 
es Louis  made  him  a  duke,  a  peer,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  r>rittainy.  The  only  test  of  ttie  king- 
ship of  the  dullard  king,  Louis  XIII,  is  the  wis- 
dom he  displayed  in  allowing  Richelieu  to  assuine 
the  reins  of  the  I'Vench  government,  which  had 
been  weakened  by  the  grasping  tj-ranny  and  po- 
litical inability  of  its  former  monarchs. 

Intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  Richelieu 
crushed  with  merciless  severity.  He  had  no  re- 
ligious scruples  in  the  alliances  he  formed.  He 
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was  a  Cardinal  of  the  Giurch.  but  tlie  great  ob- 
jects of  his  life  were  political  and  not  religious. 
He  aided  the  protestants  of  Germany  and  (ius- 
tavus  Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  giving 
his  assistance  because  their  success  meant  di- 
vision of  Germany  and  the  humiliation  of  Austria. 
His  plans  were  successful.  France  received  after 
the  war  the  bishopric  of  Metz,  Toul  and  X'erdun 
in  Lorraine,  and  also  Alsace. 

For  nearly  a  generation  Richelieu,  by  intrigue, 
diplomacy,  and  w^ar,  pursued  with  unrelenting 
pursuit  these  objects.  His  own  words  best  indi- 
cate how  he  proposed  to  use  his  double  authority 
as  Cardinal  and  Prime  Minister.  "I  shall  trample 
all  opposition  under  foot,"  he  said,  "and  then 
cover  all  errors  with  my  scarlet  robe."  Though 
lenient  and  tolerant  towards  all  religions,  Riche- 
lieu favored  Catholicism.  He  assured  the  young 
king  that  the  desire  of  the  clergy  was  to  have  the 
royal  power  so  firm  that  it  might  be  as  a  rock 
which  crushes  all  that  opposes  it.  He  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Church  on  many  occasions.  In 
one  of  his  celebrated  discourses  he  demanded 
that  "bishops  and  prelates  be  summoned  to  royal 
councils,  that  the  Church  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, and  that  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 


be  ]:)ronuilgated  throughout  France."  The  pre- 
late was  very  wary,  however,  in  his  dealings  with 
both  tlie  Pope  and  the  King  in  religious  matters. 
"In  such  matters,"  he  said,  "one  must  believe 
neither  tlie  power  of  the  people  of  the  palace, 
who  ordinarily  measure  the  power  of  the  king 
by  the  shape  of  his  crown,  which,  being  round, 
has  no  end  ;  nor  those  wlio,  in  the  excesses  of  an 
indiscreet  zeal,  proclaim  themselves  as  partisans 
of  Rome." 

The  hatred  of  the  great  French  nobles  for  his 
rule  never  slumbered.  Once  the  king  dismissed 
him,  but  finding  that  safety  rested  only  with  him, 
he  reinstated  the  Prelate.  When  the  last  con- 
sjiiracy  of  the  Spanish  court  and  the  Duke  of 
Houillon  was  revealed  to  him,  he  had  the  con- 
spirators severely  punished.  Richelieu  did  not 
live  to  see  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  or 
of  the  one  which  he  had  begun  in  Spain,  but  his 
foreign  policy  resulted  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  and  eventually  raised  France  to  the 
first  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  His 
death,  in  1542,  at  the  height  of  his  greatest  tri- 
umphs, deprived  France  of  a  leader  who  dared 
when  all  others  hesitated,  and  to  whose  iron  will 
strong  nations  bowed. 


TEARS  ARE  NOT  MINE. 

Nki.lie  Lke  Holt,  '21. 

p\I-:.'\TH-SORROW  is  the  liurden  of  thine  ancient  song, 
^  Thou  l)ronzc-I)rown  hire!  amid  Uronze  shadows  mounting, 

Though  night  hath  lircathcd  thy  sad  cries  through  all  rain-filled  skies, 

And  kept  tliey  plaintive  anthem  ages  long, 

Thine  ebon  throne  of  darkening  shades  1  am  scorning! 

Hush  thy  grieving  cries:  Love  can  hear  no  sighs. 


Tear*  arc  nf>t  mine  to  cclio  tliy  wailing  lyre, 
I'ur  him  who  went  hcfore  me,  deathward  passing; 
Warrior  of  Peace  and  Knight  of  I-reedom's  light 
\Va«  he,  who  builded  of  himself  war's  high  funeral 
pyre. 

Where  Victory'"!  flam<  s  in  wild  hungry  m.issing. 
I  rrd  r.n  Strife  in  flight  and  boast  their  might. 


Death  winds,  stark,  in  mystic  mad  unrest, 

I'ant  against  the  feverous  breast  of  earth 

That  now  hath  ceased  its  heaving  passionate  grieving, 

I'or,  on  llec'ting  wings,  Time,  in  sweet  despair,  swift 


.My  warrior's  lips  in  a  kiss  that  gave  no  liirlh, 
I'y  \(iy  Dcilli's  bereaving,  i'e.'ice  relieving. 


Mut  thou,  ()  Skylark,  joy  with  me!    Let  (by  l.iughter 

My  with  winged  love,  and  carry  me  high 

Where  my  warrior  dwells.    I'ringiiig  gladness  far  Hinging, 

Sorrow,  lean  on  blue  air,  half -caressing  thee  after 

I  by  sf)ng  fmds  its  path.    And  glad,  let  slow  Time  die. 

When  the  NiKhlingale's  voice  is  ringing,  thou  Skylark  sinking! 
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TO  YOU. 

Thklma  Condon,  '23. 

'THROUGH  darkness  soft  as  velvet, 
'     I  hear  a  clear  bird-call ; 
It  filtered  through  the  rose-hedge 
Across  my  garden  wall. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  sorrow, 
In  a  gloom-drenched  world  I  roam ; 

Till  the  nightingale's  sweet  singing 
Brings  niy  heart  to  you  and  home. 


A  LUCKY  HOUSE  PARTY. 
Ruth  McC.'\rthy,  '22. 

EXERYTHIXG  was  in  readiness  for  the 
long-awaited  house  party  which  Mr.  and 
Airs.  Harrison  Jennings  were  giving  in  honor 
of  their  only  daughter,  Clarice,  and  her 
brother,  Lansing.  Four  couples,  all  intimate 
friends  of  the  young  people  and  a  brother  and 
sister  who  were  strangers  to  the  group,  were 
invited  to  partake  of  the  festivities  of  the 
week-end.  The  strangers  were  Harry  and  Alice 
Carney,  the  son  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George 
Carney,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Jennings.  When  the 
children  were  small,  the  Carneys  had  moved  to  a 
distant  city  and  the  Jennings  family  had  known 
nothing  of  them  until  they  heard  that  Mr.  Car- 
ney, Alice  and  Harry  were  visiting  in  the  city.  So, 
Alice  and  Harry  were  immediately  asked  to 
the  house  party. 

"Have  any  of  the  guests  arrived  yet,  Lan- 
sing?" said  Mrs.  Jennings. 

"Not  yet.  Ah !  Jack  Dunning.  But  you 
might  as  well  consider  him  as  one  of  the  fam- 
ily. He  and  Clarice  sure  have  an  awful  case 
of  'true  love'." 

Mother  and  son  were  seated  in  the  spacious 
drawing  room  of  their  lovely  home.  Mrs. 
Jennings  only  sighed  at  her  son's  remark  and 
remained  silent. 

"Mother!"  an  angry  voice  sounded  from  the 
nearby  porch.  A  moment  later,  Clarice,  wear- 
ing a  plain  sport  suit,  burst  into  the  room. 

"Mother!  Did  you  actually  ask  that  awful 
Genevieve  Johnson?" 

"Yes,  dear.    Xow,  don't  let  that  girl  spoil 
your  party.    You  know,  we  had  to  invite  her." 
"She  shouldn't  expect  to  be  invited  when 


none  of  the  boys  will  dance  with  her,  or  any- 
thing. Oh!  'what  shall  we  do?  Well! 
you've  invited  her,  so  you  can  see  that  she  lias 
a  good  time,  jack  and  I  are  not  going  to  have 
our  time  spoiled  by  her." 

"Clarice,"  Airs.  Jennings  spoke  a  trifle  bolt- 
ingl\-,  "where  is  Jack?'' 

"( )h  !    He's  out  in  the  garden.  Why?" 

"There  is  something  1  think  I  should  tell 
you,  my  dear." 

"Why,  mother!"  cried  the  girl.  "You  have 
been  crying.    What  is  the  matter?" 

In  an  instant,  l)oth  son  and  daughter  were 
beside  their  mother.    She  continued  : 

"You  know,  when  you  two  were  little,  your 
father  invested  all  that  we  had  saved,  in  a  com- 
pany, which  later  went  bankrupt.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  bank  where  he  worked  found  out 
that  he  lost  all  his  money  and  accused  him  of 
taking  some  of  the  bank's  money.  Of  course, 
your  father  was  innocent  but  he  could  not 
prove  it  so,  as  a  result,  he  had  either  to  make 
good  the  money  or  go  to  prison.  At  first,  it 
looked  hopeless  but  Mr.  Carney,  an  old  friend 
of  your  father's,  heard  of  our  trouble  and 
loaned  him  the  money — on  one  condition." 

Mrs.  Jennings  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 

"And  that  condition?"  suggested  Lansing. 

"Mr.  Carney  desired  that  your  father  sign 
a  contract  saying  that  our  daughter,  Clarice, 
would  be  betrothed  to  his  son,  Harry,  when 
they  became  of  age.  At  first  we  both  thought 
it  absurd,  but  later  we  thought  that  Clarice 
might  care  for  Harry  or  that  something  un- 
foreseen might  arise.  Anyw^ay,  your  father 
signed  it." 

"lUit,  mother,"  cried  Lansing,  "no  reason- 
able person  can  expect  Clarice  to  marry  that 
man  when  she  loves  another." 

"I  am  engaged  to  Jack  Dunning,  and  I  re- 
fuse to  marry  anyone  else,"  said  Clarice. 

"liut,  my  dear,"  said  the  mother,  "think 
what  you  are  saying!  If  you  refuse  to  marry 
Harry  Carney,  your  father  may  be  put  in  pris- 
on." 

A  sob  escaped  from  Clarice.  Slowly,  Lan- 
sing arose  and  walked  to  one  of  the  windows. 
The  room  was  so  warm  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible for  him  to  think.  The  few  seconds  si- 
lence seemed  like  hours.  Finally,  Clarice 
s])t)ke  : 

"Yes,  I  see  now.    So  I  shall  bear  it  all  as 
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bravely  as  possible.    Tell  me.  mother.  Did 
you  not  wish  me  to  know  this,  so  that  I  may 
not  rebuff  any  advances  which  Mr.  Carney 
mav  make  while  he  is  here?" 
"Yes,  my  dear." 

"Here  comes  a  machine."  said  Lansing. 
"Both  of  you  run  upstairs  and  powder  your 
noses  before  the  company  comes." 

Mrs.  Jennings  arose  and  quietly  passed  from 
the  room.  As  Clarice  was  about  to  depart, 
Lansing  pressed  her  cold  hand  and  whispered : 

"Lll  get  you  out  of  this  scrai)e,  some  way, 
little  sis.  Don't  worry  aiul  don't  let  anyone 
know  that  anything  has  happened." 

Clarice  smiled  courageously  and  followed 
her  mother  upstairs. 

On  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  the  house 
party,  the  sun  shone  brilliantly  so  that  all  ap- 
parently enjoyed  the  boat  trip  and  the  day  in 
the  woods.  ITarry  Carney  and  Clarice  Jen- 
nings had  seen  little  of  each  other  and  neither 
seemed  eager  to  encourage  a  friendship. 
However,  late  Saturday  afternoon,  when  every 
one  else  had  retired  to  dress  for  dinner,  Clar- 
ice sat  wearily  down  in  a  shaded  corner  of  the 
veranda.  It  was  the  first  chance  that  she  had 
had  to  think  since  her  mother's  awful  confes- 
sion, the  afternoon  before.  She  was  seated 
only  a  few  minutes  when  some  one  came  uj) 
the  steps  behind  her. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Jennings,  if  1  have 
intruded  upon  your  thoughts." 

"Oh,  no!  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Carney.  I  only 
slipped  out  here  for  a  bit  of  fresh  air  before 
g«iing  to  my  room  to  dress.  So,  1  really  must 
l)e  going,  anyway." 

"I'ardon  me.  Miss  Jennings,  lint  may  1  de- 
tain you  but  a  short  time  more?  There  is 
Sf.mething  which  I  should  like  to  say  to  you." 

Kvcry  nerve  in  Clarice's  body  became  tense 
but,  outwardly,  she  was  very  calm,  when  she 
answered  : 

"Certainly,  Mr.  Carney.  Shall  we  be  seat- 
ed ?•• 

"/\s  you  wish." 

There  was  a  moment  of  awkward  silence 
which  Carney  finally  bmkc: 

"I  Huppo«c  that  you  kfiow  of  the  ((.nlrart 
made  by  your  father  an<l  my  father  "  The 
k'irl  nodded  afTirmatively.  "I  reallv  flon'i  ilnnk 
it  fjnilc  fair.    Do  yon?" 

"Mr  f  arii.  v    if  it  I,.-  i;m  .,i  ix.t,  I  am  per- 


fectly willing  to  sacrifice  myself  by  such  a  | 
marriage  if,  by  so  doing,  I  may  assist  my  i 
father  in  any  way." 

"Anyone  would  surely  be  a  cad  if  he  did  not 
admire  a  spirit  like  yours.  But,  what  if  I 
should  tell  you  that  I  do  not  wish  to  carry  out 
my  side  of  the  contract?" 

"I  should  say  that  you  were  doing  so  simply  I 
to  release  me.    You  have  probably  heard  of 
my  engagement  to  Mr.  Dunning  but  it  shall 
be  l)roken  as  soon  as  this  party  ends." 

"Now,  listen  here,  Miss  Jennings.  I  know 
that  you  are  willing  to  marry  me,  according 
to  that  contract,  just  because  you  think  it  is 
your  duty.  I^>ut  I  do  not  wish  to  marry  you. 
Like  yourself,  I  love  another,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  members  of  your  house  party.  I  came 
here  with  the  idea  that  I  should  see  what 
might  be  done  to  do  awa}'  with  the  contract, 
ha\ing  already  learned  of  your  engagement. 
And  tlien.  I  met  this  young  lady  and  I  was 
certain  that  I  must  do  something  immediately 
to  release  ])oth  of  us.  My  father  consented  to 
leave  the  matter  wholly  to  us  and  I  presume 
that  }  ()ur  father  will  do  the  same." 

"I'orgive  me.  Mr.  Carney.  I  really  failed  to 
see  your  side  of  the  situation.  I  am  more  than 
willing  to  be  released  from  that  bond,  as  you 
already  know,  and  father  will  give  his  consent, 
r  am  sure." 

Six  months  later,  (iarden  City  read  the  item 
announcing  the  engagement  of  Miss  (jenevieve 
Johnsdu  to  Mr.  Ilenry  Carney  of  New  York. 
( )ne  of  the  readers  breathed  a  great  sigh  of 
relief,  as  she  looked  at  another  announcement^ 
— that  (if  her  own  engagement  to  Mr.  Jack 
Dunning  and  wondered  what  might  have  been 
the  c( inse(|nonces  of  a  certain  house  party  if 
(ieiiex  ieve  Johnson  had  not  been  invited. 

DAD'.S  TURN.  * 
 .  *. 

I'.II.I.KN    CUSACK.  2.3. 

'FKI'  sdiius  would  nil  some  do/cii  hooks 
'      'l  li.il  siuK  of  ]iraisc  to  Mother  dear, 
r.iil  llic  hards  lli;it  silii;'  lo  {'"alhcT 
Arc  \cry,  \<Ty  few,  I  fear. 

Why  this  is  I  do  not  know, 
I'or  it  makes  nic  feel  very  had 

I'.nt  let  tis  make  a  Krcal  l)i(<  pica 
And  nive  one  ronsin^  (■he<'i  to  Dad. 
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HOME-COMIXG 

Home  Coming!  Why  is  it  that  when  the  first 
chill  winds  begin  to  stir  the  faUing  leaves  men's 
thoughts  turn  instinctively  to  home  ?  And  dear 
old  grandmothers  busy  tliemselves  planning  the 
appropriate  welcomes  and  celebrations  for  the 
reunions.  Homes  all  over  the  continent  are  alive 
with  preparation.  And  Heaven  Town  is  also 
busy,  it  is  a  glorious  day  for  God's  children  who 
are  truly  going  home.  The  separation  has  been 
long  and  the  joy  is  beyond  expression.  The 
Queen  is  making  Heaven  exjjectant  and  her  wel- 
come is  vanishing  the  pain  of  long  expiation. 
Deep  is  the  peace  for  the  end  of  life  for  them  is 
accomplished. 


LIVE  .\XD  LET  LIVE. 

Glance  down  the  street  in  any  business  district 
at  the  rush  hour  a  jam  and  jumble  of  human  be- 
ings meets  the  eye ;  all,  as  it  were,  madly  striving, 
combatting  to  gain  some  desired  goal ;  every  one 
pushing,  pulling,  and  pounding  his  way  through 
the  restless  crowd.  It  seems  a  case  of  "might 
makes  right",  or  "just  so  /  get  there,  I  don't  care 
what  becomes  of  anyone  else."  The  tired  wom- 
an, the  crippled  man  or  the  helpless  child  is 
swallowed  in  that  seething  mass  of  people.  No 
one  thinks  of  the  other,  save  that  he  himself 
wishes  to  conquer. 

In  life,  the  successful  man  or  woman  is  often 
the  greedy,  selfish  person,  for  the  machinery  of 
this  thoroughfare  .seems  never  to  consider  the 
unfortunate  or  the  weak.  Self  alone  receives  all 
consideration  ;  brotherhood  and  the  spirit  of  giv- 
ing are  forgotten.  Some  one  has  said,  "To  live, 
is  not  to  live  for  one's  self,  but  to  help  another." 
Yet  how  seldom  do  we  think  of  this  ?   The  kinrlly 


word  and  gentle  assistance,  unstudied  as  it  may 
be,  is  bright  for  days  in  the  memory  of  those  to 
whom  the}'  arc  shown.  I  low  little  is  their  real 
cost  to  the  one  who  bestows  them? 

The  world  is  but  a  great  city  in  which  men  are 
bound  by  the  ties  of  love  and  fellowship,  and  af- 
ter all,  it  is  the  little  courtesies  that  count  in  the 
final  accounting. 


SNOBS  AND  PRIGS. 

Giesterton  once  said  that  he  was  no  more  awed 
by  the  flying  fashion  among  snobs  than  by  the 
flying  fashion  among  prigs.  "Snobs  say  they 
have  the  right  kind  of  hat ;  prigs  say  they  have 
the  right  kind  of  heart."  Then  with  his  char- 
acteristic directness  he  continues,  "But  in  both 
cases  I  should  like  some  evidence  beyond  their 
habit  of  staring  at  themselves  in  the  glass." 

It  is  easy  to  agree  with  Chesterton  that  both 
classes  are  undesirable,  but  it  is  difficult  to  justly 
discriminate  between  them — so  that  one  will  not 
appear  better  than  the  other, — or  which  one 
should  be  preferred.  Take  the  snob,  an  affected 
pretentious  person  who  thinks  that  the  circle  he 
moves  in  is  the  only  one  in  existence  ;  who  as- 
sumes that  his  peculiar  mode  of  dress,  the  ex- 
tremely modern  twist  of  his  necktie,  the  cut  of 
his  shoes,  the  style  of  his  hat,  is  alone  perfect. 
Persons  of  this  nature  are  very  unbending.  They 
do  not  know  that  a  common-herd  exists.  If  they 
do  know  they  fail  to  see  it  sufficiently  or  regard 
it  with  a  shrug  of  indifi^erent  shoulders.  Inflex- 
ibility and  arrogance  are  their  boon  companions. 
But  they  are  very  plastic !  The  slightest  wind  of 
good  fortune  is  a  hurricane  in  their  estimation — 
an  opportunity  to  ride  in  full  regalia  upon  its  un- 
ruffled path.  Their  elocjuence  of  silence  is  the 
eloquence  of  an  owl  at  mid-night.  If  they  could 
but  prove  that  they  feel  more  comfortable  in 
their  armor  of  snobbishness,  or  that  they  think 
better  in  their  new  hats,  their  gentility  could  be 
overlooked. 

The  prig  has  some  things  in  common  with  the 
snob.  In  the  abstract  they  both  have  something 
that  other  mortals  are  devoid  of.  Their  essence 
is  something  very  remarkable.  They  are  of  the 
elite.  But  the  ])rig  is  conceited — and  is  more 
apt  to  make  a  fool  of  hiiuself.  Fie  has  develop- 
ed his  conceit  to  such  a  i)(nnt  that  were  one  to 
accord  him  with  divine  honors  he  would  think 
it  his  natural  due.    He  is  a  little  Chinese  god  on 
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a  mantel-piece.  He  always  maintains  the  super- 
ficial equilibrium  of  a  veritable  coxcomb.  Prigs 
are  inordinately  selfish,  though  unconscious  of 
this.  They  affect  a  sphinx-like  attitude  and  wear 
a  very  complacent  smile.  They  imitate  every 
one — though  of  this  the}  are  also  peacefully  un- 
conscious. The  heart  of  a  prig  is  the  heart  of  a 
glass  prism.  It  can  be  read  without  impunity. 
Mind  readers  delight  in  the  patronage  of  prigs, 
because  their  mintls  are  so  empty. 

The  fault  of  both  the  snob  and  the  prig  is  that 
they  have  no  sense  of  humor.  Without  a  sense 
of  humor  the  world  is  helpless. 


MAIX  STREETS. 

How  well  the  Main  Street  of  a  city  or  town 
reflects  the  life  of  that  community. 

The  littered  streets  iind  cluttered  sidewalks  of 
a  town,  tell  you,  before  you  have  learned  the 
name  of  the  place,  perhaps,  that  its  inhabitants 
are  a  careless  easy-going  kind  of  people.  Dingy 
street-lights  and  battered  sign-boards  deepen  this 
im])ression,  which  is  almost  invariably  proved  to 
bear  true  testimony,  when  real  information  con- 
cerning the  town  is  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  cleanly  swept  streets,  well- 
ordered  sidewalks,  and  clear,  briglit  lights  and 
neat  signboards  seem  to  tell  you  that  the  ])coi)le 
are  just  as  precise  and  jjrogressive  in  ordering 
their  private  affairs  as  they  arc  in  managing  the 
town  or  city. 

In  a  truly  similar  manner  does  the  "Main 
.strecl"  of  every  person's  actions,  whisper  of 
what  lies  within  the  city  of  his  .soul. 


AVEXUES. 

An  avenue  is  a  wide  road  that  leads  to  some- 
where in  particular. 

When  the  taxi  turns  into  the  St.  Mary's  ave- 
nue the  truth  of  the  above  definition  dawns  upon 
the  plastic  mind  of  the  unsoi)histicaled  I'reshman. 
.\  ^rvAi  fleal  can  be  conjectured  frf)ni  ihc  ivAun- 
of  mind  entertained  by  the  fair  damsel  as  vh,. 
ap|)n«ches  the  jiortals  of  the  mansion  of  Icarn- 
inx.  If  she  thinks  the  avenue  is  never-ending 
anri  ardently  wishes  she  were  going  out  instead 
»if  comint;  in,  her  attitude  is  the  i)ose  of  a  ju-ssi- 
rnisi.  Kilt  if  on  the  other  liau'l  slie  delermines 
to  walk  foiira|{coiisly  up  the  avenue  of  si  hool 
life,  though  it  takes  four  years  to  reac  h  the  goal. 


hers  is  the  philosophy  of  an  optimist.  Someone 
has  said  that  the  "optimist  is  a  fool  but  the  pessi- 
mist is  a  coward.''  Who  would  prefer  to  be 
called  a  coward  even  though  she  be  designated 
a  fool  in  exchange? 

The  ideals  of  the  school  girls  are  the  ideals  of 
the  woman.  She  may  turn  off  the  avenue  and 
get  bruised  by  the  briars  of  the  by-ways.  Then 
on  her  return  she  remembers  only  the  prose  of 
life  forgetting  to  look  for  the  fairies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  garden. 


THE  ANNUAL  RETREAT. 

The  annual  Retreat  for  the  students  opened  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  29.  The  retreat-master,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  former  president  of 
Fordham  University,  is  a  long-time  friend  of  St. 
Mary's,  and  therefore,  deeply  interested  in  "our 
girls." 

That  "the  Retreat  was  imndcrftil,"  expresses 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  entered  and  continued. 
The  exercises  closed  Nov.  1,  at  the  Solemn  High 
Mass  with  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Connor,  C.  S.  C,  as 
celebrant  and  the  Revs.  T.  Murphy  and  C.  Milt- 
ner  as  deacon  and  subdeacon.  Father  Quinn 
took  the  text  for  his  sermon  from  the  Lesson  of 
the  da\':  "I  saw  a  great  multitude  which  no  man 
could  nuiui)er,  of  all  nations,  and  tribes,  and 
l^eojiles,  and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne 
and  in  sight  of  the  Lamb.    (  Apoc.  X'H,  9.) 

M  present  heather  Ouinn  is  doing  missionary 
work  in  \ew  \'ork  City.  We  trust  it  will  be  our 
good  fortune  to  have  him  with  us  again  in  the 
near  fulurc. 


ST.  .M AUN'S  WELCOMES  AN  OLD  ERIEND. 

On  (he  evening  of  Oct.  2^.  i(  was  the  ])Ieasure 
of  St.  Mary's  to  greet  Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Kgan, 
I'.  .S.  I'jivoy  extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni-' 
l)nlen1iary  to  l)cnniark  during  the  presidencies 
of  Tlie()di>re  l\i xjsevell  and  WdoMrow  Wilson. 

Dr.  ICgan  s])')ke  lo  llic  students  on  the  l"'ti(|nette 
and  Diplomacy  of  l''.ui  i)]>e;m  (  ourts.  "  lMi(|uette, 
as  rcgai'ds  manners  and  (h'ess,  is  a  most  essential 
feature  of  (  ourt  hfe,"  he  said,  "and  in  this 
roy,ili\  i.ikes  |)rece(leiire  ;  one  nmst  never  address- 
the  King  until  his  Majesty  has  spoken  first;  if 
the  Oueeii  is  exjiosed  to  a  draught,  the  Lady-in- 
waiting  nmst  protect  her,  even  at  a  risk  of  her- 
self, 'the  (jneen  m'ill  nol  move,  and  I  (fare  not'." 

I'ldm  Dr.  I'.gan's  talk  we  realized  uiore  (hail 
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ever,  the  great  freedom  of  Democracy  as  con- 
trasted witli  the  demands  of  monarchial  govern- 
ment for  elaborate  ceremonies  and  formal  cus- 
toms. The  speaker  was  quaintly  aristocratic  and 
his  appeal  to  his  audience  through  liis  |)crsc)nalit\ 
was  as  forceful  as  his  presentation  of  the  subject 
was  interesting. 

By  special  request,  Dr.  Egan  wore  the  ribbon 
and  cross  of  Commander  of  tlic  Donnebrog,  a 
decoration  awarded  him  by  the  Danish  Crown. 
Explaining  the  meaning  of  the  honor — after  that 
of  the  Garter  and  the  Elephant,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Europe,  Dr.  Egan  said,  the  wearing  of  the 
insignia  was  permitted  only  in  the  presence  of 
royalty,  ^\'ith  characteristic  courtesy,  he  added, 
"On  this  occasion  I  consider  my  entire  audience 
composed  of  royalty,  for  are  not  you  all  i)rincess- 
es  in  your  own  right?" 


MUSICALE. 

— One  of  the  most  enjoyable  piano  recitals  of 
the  season  was  given  by  Prof.  Silvio  Scionti  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  18.  The  program  was  of  that 
classical  nature  which  calls  for  skillful  technique 
and  interpretation  that  only  an  artist  can  produce. 

—On  Oct.  21,  Miss  Ethlynde  Smith,  noted 
soprano,  made  her  second  appearance  before  the 
faculty  and  student  body  at  St.  Mary's.  The 
numbers  on  her  program  most  popular  with  the 
audience  were  IModern  Russian  Songs  and  Chil- 
dren's Songs.  Miss  Edna  Russell  was  the  ac- 
companist. *         Mc  * 

— Special  interest  centered  in  a  delightful  Harp 
Recital  on  Oct.  20,  by  Miss  Elise  Sorelle,  solo 
harpist  of  the  Salzedo  Harp  Ensemble  and  one 
of  the  Salzedo  Harp  Trio.  IMiss  Sorelle  showed 
a  power  and  charm  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  and 
by  her  artistic  playing,  proved  herself  a  gifted 
harpist.  Her  faultless  technique  enables  her  to 
form  charming  contrasts  and  beautiful  effects  by 
perfect  legato,  clear  staccato,  and  delicate  pian- 
issimos.  Such  a  high  degree  of  e.xcellence  was 
preserved  throughout  the  program  that  it  would 
be  dif¥icult  to  class  one  number  superior  to  the 
others.  St.  Mary's  is  proud  to  claim  Miss  Sorelle 
as  a  pupil  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
Lancaster,  Penn.,  where  she  received  the  greater 
part  of  her  musical  training. 


NOTES. 

— Antici])ating  tlie  month  of  the  Holy  Souls,  on 
Oct.  16,  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Carrico,  C.  S.  C.  of  Notre 
Dame,  took  for  the  te.xt  of  his  sermon  the  words, 
"It  is  api)ointed  man  once  to  die,  and  after  death, 
the  judgment." 

— On  Oct.  i.^th  the  Sophomores  were  hostess- 
es to  the  other  collegiate.  Skill  and  originality 
stamped  the  s])ecial  feature  of  the  evening — a 
clever  imjiersonation  of  some  distinguished  ar- 
tists who  have  visited  St.  Mary's.  Dancing  was 
another  number  of  the  delightful  program  and 
the  music  for  it  was  furnished  by  an  orchestra 
composed  entirely  of  members  of  the  class. 

— Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Frank  Toepp 
of  the  I'lackstone  and  the  American  Legion  Film 
Company  "A  Man  Without  a  Country"  was 
shown  at  St.  Mary's  on  Oct.  26.  The  lesson  of 
patriotism  was  a  real  one  and  it  served  to  rouse 
to  loftier  heights  the  true  spirit  of  St.  Mary's 
girls. 

— "The  Old  Nest"  and  "Deception"  were 
among  the  screen  pictures  shown  at  St.  Angela's 
Hall  during  the  month. 

— Founder's  Day  the  newly  paved  "St.  Mary's 
Avenue"  was  solemnly  blessed  by  the  chaplain. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Connor.  Led  by  little  Ann  Elizabeth 
Dandurant  in  "Blue  and  White",  the  student  body, 
novices,  and  Sisters  marched  in  procession  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  while  Father  Connor  was 
accompanied  by  the  Revs.  T.  Murphy  and  J.  Gal- 
lagher. The  pavement,  a  work  of  superior  ex- 
cellence, was  done  by  Hoban  and  Roach,  con- 
tractors, of  South  Bend. 

The  social  feature  of  Founders'  Day  was  an 
evening  dance  in  St.  Angela's  Hall,  presided  over 
by  the  class  of  '22. 

— As  the  Chimes  goes  to  press  we  catch  the 
jingle  of  Little  Bells,  so  we  pause  to  call  to 
our  new-born  companion,  "Long  life  and  success 
to  you,  Lcs  Clochcttes !" 

— The  first  well-matched  game  of  Soccer  Foot- 
Ijall  was  ])layed  on  Oct.  26,  between  the  first  and 
third  teams  of  the  college.  The  "Blues",  or  first, 
made  the  only  touchdown  of  the  game  and  they 
fought  mightily  for  it.  The  score,  1  to  0,  was 
made  during  the  first  half  of  the  game. 

— ( )ct.  22  really  seemed  as  nnich  of  a  Home- 
coming Day  at  St.  Mary's  as  it  was  at  Notre 
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Dame.  Many  former  students  combined  a  short 
visit  to  St.  Mary's  with  the  pleasure  of  that  won- 
derful X.  D.-Xebraska  Ciame.  Some  sixty  of 
the  present  students  were  privileged  to  witness 
the  game  on  Cartier  Field  and  add  their  number 
to  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  crowd  that  swarmed 
the  stands. 

— The  students  of  Art  celebrated  St.  Luke's 
Day  in  a  truly  artistic  manner ;  the  studios  were 
tastefully  decorated  in  autumn  leaves.  Art  tests 
and  jokes  were  indulged  in  until  a  late  hour  when 
delicious  refreshments  were  served. 

— One  bright,  sunny  day  the  Juniors  decided 
to  have  a  "Steak  Fry."  Tliey  arrive  at  the  picnic 
grounds  with  "much  eats"  and  "niany  marcels". 
Alas!  it  rained — yes.  it  poured!  However,  they 
did  justice  to  the  juicy  steak— but  die  rain  did 
not  do  likewise  to  the  marcels.  Then  they — the 
Juniors — returned  be-draggied  and  be-drenched 
— but  their  spirits  were  still  glad  for  they  had 
not  been  dampened. 

—During  his  stay  at  St.  Mary's  Rev.  Father 
Quinn  gave  several  interesting  and  inspiring  talks 
to  the  Sisters  and  Xovices. 

— Announcements  of  marriage  which  St. 
Mary's  acknowledged  during  the  month  were 
those  of :  Gertrude  Walsh  to  Mr.  Eugene  Joseph 
llalligan,  at  Davenport,  Iowa;  Dorothy  Kipling- 
er  to  Mr.    Charles    .Allison    at  Omaha,  Xeb. ; 


Regina  \\'olter  to  Mr.  Gerald  J.  Cleary  at  Stur- 
geon Bay,  Wis.;  Anena  Carolin  Soisson  to  Mr. 
John  Francis  Carroll  at  Connellsville,  Pa. 


The  death  of  the  \  ery  Rev.  Father  Fidelis,  C. 
P.,  takes  one  long  held  in  esteem  by  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  St.  Mary's  was  the  j)lace 
chosen  two  years  ago  by  Father  Fidelis,  in  which 
to  revise  and  complete  his  latest  book,  "The 
Awakening."  During  those  days  his  was  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  campus,  and  wherever  he 
was  there  also  were  the  little  children,  eager  to 
catch  his  words  and  receive  his  blessing. 

A  cablegram  from  Munich,  Germany,  Nov.  11, 
announced  the  death  in  that  city  of  the  Rev.  John 
Zahm,  C.  S.  C,  former  Provincial  of  the  priests 
of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Notre  Dame.  In  company 
with  friends  Father  Zahm  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Holy  Land  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  state- 
ments made  in  his  forth-coming  book.  During 
his  residence  at  Notre  Dame,  Father  Zahm  fre- 
quently came  to  St.  Mary's.  His  interest  in  the 
students  and  the  Sisters  was  most  kindly.  Sym- 
pathy is  ofifered  to  his  sisters.  Sister  M.'Angelita 
of  St.  Patrick's  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Sister  M.  Angeline  of  St.  Mary's,  and  to  other 
members  of  the  familv. 
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'Neill  &  Co. 

harles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
ters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garment! 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

goods  required  by  diflerent 
Religrlous  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 
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IMPORTERS 
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Herrs' 
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and 

Fancy 

Pictures 
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Peterson 
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Printers  & 
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PICTURES. 
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GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
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CHICAGO 
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Gold  Fish 
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131  North  Michigan  Street 

Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confedior 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHI 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 
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3td  Floor  of  l^ohertson's  Store 
The  linen  and  silver  are  clean,     ^he  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
1 1  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  5 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  dellKhtfully  located  Institution. 

liartered  In  1867.  Is  prepared  to  Im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  Instruction 
In  all  that  constitutes  a  reflned  educa- 
tion.   Music    and    art    receive  special 

'  i<?ntlon. 

The  bulldlnga  and  extensive  grrounds 
•  'ik<»    It    a    most    desirable  boarding: 


For    trrma  addrras 

ii;itH  OK  TiiK  noi,y  crohs 

"I.    Anicrln'a  Aradrmr, 
MdKllin.  Il.l,. 


W/io  .s  Yer  Cleaner  ? 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

/.      N.,rll,  Ml.  luitan  Sirrrt 
S.,,.tl,  Brnfl,  In.l 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conduotod    by    the    Sinters    of  the 
Holy  Crosa. 

The  course  of  training:  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  In  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
rallon.  The  most  acceptable  ago  Is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 

For    fiirthrsr    inrornintlon  addrcaa 
SISTKIt  SUIMCItlOIt 
Noirr    Dump    Ave.   imd    Miidiaon  .Street 

soi  l  II  iiKivi),  iivn. 


An  Ideal  Catholic  Publicotloi 
Dublin  Itr 


THE 

"Ave  Marii' 

A  Catholic  MagaBlne. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  ti 
Blessed  'Virgin 

26  pp.  Imp.  8vo.    Published  weekl:  ' 
monthly.    With  Illustrations. 
The  Orentcst  Variety  of  Goo 
KendInK   by   the  Beat  Wrlten 
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tMo.MtInf:  books.  Address: 
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Noire   Diinir.   Ind.,  V.  S.  A. 
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When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixing^  that 

girls  all  need,  ^then 

came  to 


"Mirror"  Candle*  void  hare  Ncoluslvaly. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-g^de  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER&SON 

Oppoalte  PottofHos, 
11M7  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  nKNT).  IND. 
BOTH     PHONKS  85* 
Itarlrm    l.muu6rr    Co.,    2348-51  Cottacc 
UroT*  At*.,  Chlraico,  Phon* 
Calmotct  1»70. 


Store 


Frank 
Maur 
dc  Sons 
Jewelers 

Kstablinhcd 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— to  Maasur* 

II.  Ml.!.!*.  Oplamvtrtat. 
2     J    M.   H  lliilMlnf. 
k    n-m4.  iMaiaaa. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 


Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Wathington  Av«.,  South  B«nd 
Phonet:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKE8THE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
TO  SELL  THE 
And  ItTastea  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  SL,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENn  INDIANA 

McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

IJullderB  of  rof rleeratora  of 
all  Dtylcn  for  all  piirpoaea. 
CdtaloKs  and  eHtlmate*  free. 

em  Mill  street,  KBNDAI.L,VII.L.B.  IKO. 


Eyes  Examined 

(il«««ti  I'riiprrlr  f  ined 

l)r  .1.  Biirkc&Co. 

OPTICIANS 

IMi  S.  Miih.  St. 

K..I.  I'm         llnil,  l>l,..nri 


Electric 
Apph 


lances 


Are  moat  conTenlent  and  eeoao 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  i 
luncheons.  No  waste  ot  time  or 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Ele^ 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  C 

6S  Commercial  Street.  BOSTON,  ] 

IMPORTERS  01 
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614  651( 
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Special  calls  to  or  from  St.  Marj'  j 
one  or  two  Passengers,  $1.00,  ao  I 
for  each  additional  Pasaengrer. 

Trunk  rates  are  same  as  Pasi  I 
rates.     Seven   Passeng-er  Cars  f( 
occasions.    Prices  always  reasons* 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg,' 
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Union  Sts..  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone,  1474  Bell  Phor  I 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

coNTiiACTon,  nnoonATOB 
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820  BAST  COLFAX  AVEirtTl 

Hollingsworth-Tumer 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  let 

We  ipecialize  in  fancy  Bricki  fit  Mol 
83 1  South  Main  St.     South  Ben.  Ir 
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THE  NATIVITY. 

RosELLA  Kramer,  '22. 

WyH-AT  star  gleams  thus  afar  in  eastern  skies, 

Shedding  its  rays,  transhicent,  through  the  night, 
In  splendor  ri\alling  yon  moon?    What  light 
Is  this  that  dazzles  wriitchiiig  shepherd's  eyes — 
What  voice  that  calls,  "l-'ear  not,  arise"? 

0  shepherd  band,  why  tremble  with  affright? 
See  o'er  the  misty  plains  a  wondrous  sight, — 
An  angel  choir  descend  from  Paradise! 

"Glory  to  God,"  exulting  is  the  song. 

Breathed  from  the  lips  of  this  descending  throng, 
For  in  the  star-lit  manger,  Jesus  lies, 
His  mother  watching.    In  her  tender  eyes 

Adoring  love-light  gleams.    O  happy  morn ! 

To  be  thus  blest,  to  see  the  Saviour  born ! 

THE  OLD  FASHIONED  MOTHER. 

LORETTA  A.   DORAN,  '21. 

MOTHERHOOD  has  been  exalted  and 
dignified  since  the  time  of  Christ,  for  He 
raised  woman  to  the  supreme  place  which 
she  holds  in  the  Catholic  Church  when  He  chose 
His  Blessed  Mother  in  whom  He  expressed  His 
idea  of  perfect  womanhood.  Since  then  the 
word  mother,  ever  very  near  and  dear  to  the 
human  heart,  has  held  a  new  meaning,  and  the 
very  utterance  of  the  name  has  caused  many 
heart  aches,  joys,  and  sorrows.  It  recalls  to  our 
minds  happy  memories  of  home  and  those  child- 
hood days  which  we  would  gladly  live  over  again 
if  it  were  possible.  A  mother  is  the  very  soul  of 
home  life  if  she  is  the  ideal  mother.  In  all  ages 
the  Church  has  had  to  combat  with  the  anti- 
Christian  ideas  in  regard  to  motherhood  and 
marriage.  And  in  this  day  these  falsely  advanced 
theories  are  rapidly  obtaining  almost  universal 
acceptance.  The  effect  which  follows  this  move- 
ment is  a  great  danger  to  the  family,  state,  and 
society.  Three-fourths  of  the  women  of  today 
have  no  knowledge  of  Ethics,  or  if  they  do  pos- 
sess a  little,  fail  to  apply  it.    And  yet  this  is  a 


most  vital  subject,  to  every  woman.  Since  the 
proper  training  and  care  of  children  is  innately 
woman's  duty,  it  may  readily  be  seen  that  upon 
her  rest  the  responsibilities  of  the  world.  If 
she  neglects  her  moral  duty  the  result  will  be, 
that  the  future  generations  will  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  wrong  and  no  standard  of 
morality.  The  world  appeals  to  the  ideal  woman 
to  serve  as  man's  inspiration.  It  requests  that 
she  be  of  true,  self-sacrificing  nature.  In  order 
to  fulfill  this  obligation  which  is  placed  upon 
her,  she  must  look  to  God  and  His  ideals  and 
try  to  live  according  to  them,  for  if  she  deserts 
Him,  she  sinks  to  a  very  low  level. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  now  about  the  "old  fash- 
ioned" mother  and  of  her  many  admirable  qual- 
ities. Does  this  mean  thai  llic  mother  of  today 
cannot  and  does  not  rise  to  the  standard  of  yes- 
terday's mother?  No,  indeed.  She  very  often 
surpasses  it  if  she  so  desires.  The  requisites  are 
always  the  same.  .Since  the  beginning  tlie  moth- 
er has  done  the  home  making  and  taken  care  of 
her  children.  The  i)rt'sent  day  holds  so  much 
in  store  for  mother  and  cIiil(h-eM  that  if  the  for- 
mer is  interested  in  the  latlcf  she  has  every  op- 
])ortunity  to  give  them  advantages,  socially,  mor- 
ally, and  educationally,  and  a  real  mother  does 
this. 
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Rut  the  ideal  family  relations  which  existed 
during  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  have  rapidly 
undergone  a  change.  Instead  of  the  father  oc- 
cupying the  position  as  head  of  the  family  and 
the  mother  as  home  maker,  thf:y  are  equal  and 
both  have  their  interests  outside.  In  many  cases 
the  children,  if  there  are  any,  are  left  in  the  care 
of  a  private  nurse  or  at  a  day  nursery  and  then 
later  on  when  the  girls  are  educated,  it  is  not  for 
marriage  and  home  but  for  a  profession.  The 
mother's  time  is  spent  in  the  chibs  and  her  inter- 
ests are  economically  inclined.  The  children 
never  know  her  love,  the  joys  of  her  care,  and 
the  sorrows  which  attend  the  Innesomeness  caus- 
ed by  her  making  a  hurried  visit  to  the  city.  The 
nurse's  love  is  artificial  and  can  never  replace 
that  of  an  interested  and  loving  mother.  The 
problems  of  the  household  of  today  are  easily 
solved  by  the  many  electrical  appliances  and  me- 
chanical inventions  which,  though  they  have  less- 
ened housework,  have  incidentally  caused  many 
evils  which  afifect  the  family  and  the  state. 

The  mother  is  depicted  in  literature,  change- 
less and  lovely.  Songs,  poems,  and  books  have 
been  dedicated  to  her  honor  and  written  about  her 
and  all  convey  the  same  beautiful,  self-sacrificing 
ideal  of  the  perfect  mother. 

Of  all  the  books  which  have  been  produced, 
Mf.thcr  by  Kathleen  Norris  is  considered  the 
classic,  and  it  voices  exactly  the  sentiments  which 
the  Oiurch  holds  concerning  family  life.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  author  of  this  novel 
is  living  at  the  present  time  when  the  ideals  of 
mother-hood  are  so  un-Christian  and  un-ethical. 

The  mother  about  whom  her  story  is  centered 
has  raised  seven  beautiful  children  by  means -of 
her  own  unselfish  labor  and  on  a  very  meagre 
income.  Her  work  was  a  pleasure  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  and  the  children  were  always 
grateful  to  her  for  her  untiring  zeal  and  interest 
in  their  welfare.  If  the  father  were  ill  he  was 
humored  and  j)ctted  but  one  never  Iicard  a  word 
«jf  cf)m|)laint  from  her.  She  f)ossessed  a  cer- 
tain refined  and  dignified  air  which  was  always 
evident  to  strangers  in  spite  of  her  limited  means 
and  lowly  surrounrlings.  This  is  expressed  ad 
rquatcly  in  the  w'f»rds  of  Dr.  Tennison,  an  ad- 
mirer of  her  olrlrst  danglitcr,  when  he  says: 

"NVnv  I  know  what  makes  you  so  difTercnl 
from  other  wrnnen,  it's  having  that  wonderful 
I         r     '^lif\.  ^lic's  ,,ne  in  a  iiiiilioii.  It's 


something  to  thank  God  for  a  mother  like  thai 
.  .  .  you  know  in  these  days  .  .  .  there's  something 
magnificent  in  a  mother  like  your  mother  wh( 
begins  eight  destinies  instead  of  one.  .  .  yoi 
know  there's  a  higher  tribunal  than  the  socia 
tribunal  of  this  world  after  all;  and  it  seems  ti 
me  that  a  woman  who  stands  there  as  yo4i 
mother  will,  with  a  forest  of  new  lives  about  hci 
and  a  record  like  hers,  will, — will  find  she  has  s 
friend  at  court." 

To  this  mother,  children  were  not  a  burdei 
and  she  anticipated  their  coming  with  great  hap 
piness,  ever  having  before  her  God  and  Hi; 
Blessed  Mother  as  her  ideal.  Her  mode  of  liv 
ing  was  the  same  admirable  one  which  the  Cath' 
olic  Church  has  always  held  before  its  people 
.\t  times  her  daughters  became  discouraged  be 
cause  they  could  not  enjoy  the  luxuries  whid 
girls  who  came  from  smaller  families  had.  S( 
they  logically  concluded,  imbued  with  the  spiri 
of  the  times,  that  the  only  way  to  happiness  is 
to  limit  one's  family.  But  the  mother  exercise( 
such  an  influence  over  them  by  her  example  tha 
they  decided  to  keep  her  as  their  ideal  and  real 
ized  that  true  happiness  and  joy  consisted  in  be 
ing  like  her,  unselfish,  loving,  and  kind,  interest- 
ed in  home  making  and  in  her  children. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  mother  in  tlie  storj 
was  another  of  vastly  dififerent  financial  and  sq 
cial  circumstances,  who  had  two  children  wlj 
were  left  entirel}'  under  the  nurse's  care  and  wh 
were  not  so  natural  as  the  other  children.  Th< 
knew  not  their  mother's  love  and  interest  and 
she  were  to  pass  out  of  their  home,  life  wou 
have  continued  to  be  the  same  for  them  and  the 
father  as  before.  It  is  from  such  homes  as  thi 
where  there  is  no  soul,  that  the  majority  of  d 
vorces  come.  Love  is  absent  and  the  center  0 
attraction  is  outside. 

This  hook  is  illustrative  of  present  dav  life  wit 
its  two  types  of  niotliers.    And  now  as  ever 
is  the  glorious  mission  of  the  Catholic  Church 
preserve  the  mother  who  will  keep  together  tn 
family    and   the   slate.      A    mother's  infhicnce 
shoidd  be  so  ^real  that  her  place  in  her  own  little 
s])lierr  could  never  be  filled  by  any  other  ]XM\son 
A  little  boy  was  once  .asked  where  his  home  was. 
and  he  answcicd,  "Where  mother  lives."    1  low 
siin.|)le  yet  how  beanllful  is  the  philosophy  of  that 
(•xjircssion.    Il  sin-ely  signifies  the  effecl  which  n 
I  rue  mother  li.is  on  her  children.    What  would 
hoine  be  lo  this  boy  if  she  were  absent? 
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Our  President,  Mr.  Harding,  has  spoken 
of  the  duties  of  motherhood,  so  essential  does 
he  feel  that  the  mother  is  to  tlie  country.  Be- 
fore an  Ohio  meeting  of  the  Child  Conservation 
League  he  declared  that  it  is  the  obligation  of 
motherhood  to  keep  the  old  time  spirit  alive  in 
spite  of  the  growing  tendency  to  entrust  the  in- 
struction of  the  child  almost  wholly  to  the  state 
or  to  public  institutions. 

The  stability  and  moral  worth  of  the  next  gen- 
eration depends  on  the  health  and  morality  of  the 
people  of  today.  In  order  to  return  to  the  old 
and  sturdy  ideal  of  the  family  we  must  under- 
stand and  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  marriage  and  its  attributes. 

"The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand 
that  rules  the  world,"  is  an  adage  often  heard 
quoted,  and  now  that  women  are  voting  it  is 
being  realized  more  and  more.  Will  their  re- 
cently acquired  privilege  detract  from  the  ideals 
of  motherhood!^  It  should  not,  for  who  can  be 
more  interested  in  state  affairs  than  she  who  is 
its  very  foundation  ? 

It  is  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  say  all  that 
might  be  said  on  the  subject  of  motherhood  for 
its  meaning  can  never  be  adequately  expressed. 
It  is  a  feeling  of  the  heart  not  conveyed  by 
means  of  words.  This  feeling  of  futility  is 
beautifully  stated  and  the  noble  sentiment  it 
arouses  is  suggested,  in  the  following  poem  en- 
titled "Mother,"  by  Theresa  Helburn, 

"I  have  praised  many  loved  ones  in  my  song, 
.And  yet  I  stand 

Before  her  shrine  to  whom  all  things  belong, 
With  empty  hand. 

Perhaps  the  ripening  future  holds  a  time, 
For  things  unsaid 
-  For  men  do  not  elebrate  in  rhyme. 
Their  daily  bread." 


CHRISTMAS. 

Catherine  Gerlach,  '24. 

C  TAR  of  Light  in  a  deep  midnight  sky. 
^  Shepherds  watching  their  flocks  close  by, 

•A.  heavenly  stillness  caresses  all. 

Our  Lord  is  born  in  a  manger  stall! 

Oh,  wonder  of  wonders  !    Oh,  would  that  we 
Less  unworthy  of  blessings  might  be. 
Would  that  with  love  our  cold  hearts  might  sing 
To  adore  and  worship  our  Christ-Child  King ! 


LIGHT  IN  DARKNESS 

El,IZABETH  RVAN,  '23. 

A    starry  night, 
^  Cold  and  white, 
A  mother  pale  and  worn, 
A  straw  made  bed, 
A  baby's  head— 
A  whole  new  world  is  born. 

A  dazzling  light, 

Visioning  bright, 
A  mother  beneath  a  cross, 

While  in  her  prayers 

A  whole  world  shares, 
As  Mary  mourns  her  loss. 


A  PLAN  FOR  AMERICANIZATION. 
Alice  Johnson,  '21. 

THE  position  of  America,  the  largest  and 
oldest  existing  democracy,  is  unique,  in 
that  it  is  the  great  melting  pot  of  the 
world.  It  is  to  this  country  that  people  of  all 
nations  come :  because  America  means  oppor- 
tunity, fair  play,  equal  rights,  and  co-operation. 
It  is  here  that  a  workman  can  receive  better  in- 
come for  honest  toil :  here,  too,  there  is  less  foul 
practice  in  business.  In  this  great  land,  no  castes 
or  "fourth  estate"  exist,  and  here  men  obey  the 
laws,  not  in  a  servile  way,  but  in  co-operation 
with  the  government.  Thus  is  America  por- 
trayed to  Europeans  and  rightly  so :  therefore,  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  make 
this  the  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave".  However,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  there  was  a  tendency  toward  a  false  inter- 
nationalism in  which  we  began  to  regard  the 
whole  human  race  as  fellow  citizens.  When  the 
United  States  entered  the  War  in  1917  there  was 
evidenced  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole  to  respond  quickly  with  enthusiasm  and 
solidarity  to  the  issues  brought  on  by  the  war.  It 
was  then  that  our  country  was  echoing  with  cries 
of  Americanization.  This  need  became  accentu- 
ated when  we  discovered  the  disloyalty  of  large 
numbers  of  aliens  residing  in  this  country,  and 
that  twenty-four  percent  of  the  men  called  for 
military  service  were  illiterate.  These  are  sub- 
■^tantial  reasons  for  alarm.  Although  there  is  no 
relation  necessary  between  lack  of  education  and 
disloyalty,  yet  it  is  easy  to  deceive  the  ignorant : 
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and  so  revolutionary  propaganda  gathers  its  most 
radical  and  violent  recruits  from  the  unlettered 
masses.  This  has  been  verified  historically  again 
and  again.  Socialism,  for  instance,  makes  its 
strongest  appeal  to  the  poor  uneducated  classes : 
for  thev  are  less  conservative  than  educated  peo- 
ple. 

Since,  then,  America  is  the  crucible  into  which 
foreigners  of  every  race  are  cast,  it  is  of  primary 
importance  that  these  be  taught  to  become  real 
American  citizens.  To  do  this,  some  plan  of 
.\mericanization  is  necessary. 

In  this  thesis,  we  intend  to  outline  a  program 
for  Americanization  of  the  residents  of  this 
country,  using  as  means  to  this  end  the  forces 
that  have  made  us  Americans— the  school,  the 
Church,  economic  organization,  political  parties, 
and  civic  and  philanthropic  associations.  The  co- 
operation of  these  factors  through  some  definite 
])lan  such  as  tliat  which  we  propose,  can  do  more 
to  perpetuate  the  ideals  for  which  this  nation 
stands,  fair  l)lay,  co-operation  and  equal  rights, 
than  an  isolated  movement. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  importance  of  the 
school  in  an  Americanization  plan.  The  schools 
as  a  whole  are  turning  out  a  good  product  but 
not  a  perfect  one.  In  the  case  of  foreign 
children,  it  is  a  process  of  grafting  on  principles 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  guide  the  "native  im- 
pulse into  proper  channels  but  be  exceedingly 
careful  to  lose  nothing  that  is  of  value  in  the 
native  root." 

The  teacher's  knowledge  of  English  must  be 
adc(|uate  and  her  spirit  thoroughly  American. 
I'or  it  is  natural  that  children  should  imitate 
their  teachers  and  it  is  certain  that  they  will  im- 
bibe some  of  their  attitudes  and  ideals.  By 
stressing  the  greatness  of  America  and  American 
heroes,  they  may  inculcate  j)atriotism  into  them. 
F-or  example,  every  boy  and  girl  thrills  at  the 
story  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  poor,  uneducated 
lH)y  who  by  his  own  jjersistence,  rose  to  the 
presidency  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  by  his  won- 
derful i)ers(inality  became  one  of  llie  most  mag- 
nanimous figures  of  all  history. 

A!)  secular  subjects  should  be  lauglil  in  i'.ng 
lish.  History  anrj  ("ivies  slu)nld  ])c  taught  in 
order  to  develop  a  love  and  admiration  of  our 
ntAAe  heritage  of  patriotism,  an  admiration  which 
latuU  not  only  our  native  heroes  but  also  those 
wIk>  aided  lis  in  our  fight  for  liberty.  To  make 
palri'itiKfn  more  conrrete,  so  that  allegiance  may 


be  regarded  as  a  personal  thing,  the  singing  ( 
the  national  hymns  and  the  saluting  of  the  Fla 
may  become  exterior  manifestations  of  interi( 
loyalty.  Just  as  in  worship,  the  exterior  e: 
pression  adds  fervour  to  the  interior  devotion,  : 
does  the  expression  of  loyalty  give  impetus 
patriotism. 

True  education  includes  the  formation  of  cha 
acter.  The  moral  training  is  immeasurably  mo 
important  than  the  mental :  for  it  is  this  th 
makes  the  children  honest,  industrious,  law-abi 
ing  citizens.  Assuming  average  ability,  ment 
power  without  mental  soundness  leads  only 
individual  social  harm ;  while  moral  greatne 
linked  to  mental  mediocrity  makes  a  hero.  It 
herein  that  the  Catholic  schools  have  an  adva 
tage  over  the  state  schools:  for  true  Christi; 
ethics  has  a  prominent  place  in  their  curricula. 

The  Public  Library  supplements  the  school 
an  agency  in  Americanizing  foreigners,  especial 
the  women.  The  Public  Library  in  South  Ben 
Indiana,  has  a  branch  library  in  the  Washingtc 
School  building,  which  is  a  community  center  i 
the  Polish  and  Hungarian  district.  By  beir 
truly  neighborly,  the  librarian  of  this  branch  h; 
done  more  than  many  welfare  workers  of  tl 
city  to  Americanize  the  women  of  this  distric 
During  the  summer  months  when  these  wom( 
could  leave  their  homes,  she  invited  them  OV' 
to  the  library  and  formed  a  sewing  circle  whe 
she  would  talk  with  them,  teaching  them  tl 
I'lnglish  language.  During  tbe  war,  when  v 
were  using  substitutes  for  almost  every  kind  ( 
food  material,  a  cooking  class  was  organized  1 
this  same  librarian,  to  which  the  women  we 
invited  to  come  and  bring  their  successful  sul 
stitute  recipes.  These  meetings  were  supervise 
by  an  ex])erienced  worker,  who, whilcteachingtl 
women  how  to  ccH)k  war-time  food,  also  taugl 
them  the  English  language  and  some  of  our  cu 
toms.  Thus  by  her  personal  exami)le,  this  pub! 
.servant  unobtrusively  instilled  into  these  Hui 
garian  and  I'olisli  womcri,  lier  own  democrat 
ideals  and  hei-  faith  in  our  government. 

'i'lie  second  factor  in  tlie  pr(il)leni  of  yXnicricai 
ization  is  the  (  hnrch,  one  of  whose  functions  ' 
to  li-;ich  resjH'cl  for  authority.  'J'hc  Church  ii| 
culcates  ])atriotism:  it  warns  its  members  thi| 
they  arc  boimd  in  conscience  to  obey  the  laws  i, 
liie  stale.  Its  I'oniider  taught  resi)ect  for  civ| 
authority  when  Me  said,  "Kender,  therefore,  ij 
Cacs.'ir  the  things  that  ;ire  Caesar's;  and  to  Go\ 
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:he  things  that  are  God's".  And  St.  Paul  reiter- 
ites  and  reconfirms  tliis  doctrine  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans;  "[.et  every  soul  he  suhject  to 
the  higher  powers:  for  there  is  no  power  l)ut 
from  God;  and  those  that  are,  are  onlained  of 
God.  Therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  power,  re- 
sisteth  the  ordinance  of  God."  Consistently,  tlie 
Catholic  Church  teaches  that  disobedience  to 
civil  law  and  disloyalty  to  country  are  sins. 
Moreover  the  Church,  though  she  in  no  way  in- 
terferes with  the  citizen  in  his  political  life,  teach- 
es him  his  duties  toward  the  fellow  members  of 
his  commonwealth.  The  law  of  charity  demands 
that  we  love  all  mankind  ;  but  cliarity,  as  everything 
else,  is  ordered.  We  love  the  persons  of  our 
family  with  a  greater  and  a  dififerent  love  from 
that  with  which  we  love  our  friends;  our  civic 
pride  is  greater  than  our  state  pride ;  therefore, 
it  is  only  natural  that  regard  for  our  countrymen 
-.hould  be  more  pronounced  than  our  love  for 
the  whole  human  race.  In  this  order  of  charity, 
'.ve  find  the  true  nationalism  and  true  internation- 
ilism.  That  the  Church  in  America,  both  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant,  is  aware  of  its  duty  is  shown 
by  the  plans  for  Americanization  formulated  by 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council.  It  is  in 
:his  kind  of  organized  movement  that  men  and 
women  can  work  among  foreigners  without  being 
:onsidered  imposters  and  meddlers. 

The  economic  organization  of  employer  and 
employee  presents  the  third  factor  in  the  program 
3f  citizenship.  The  employer  owes  his  employee 
1  wage  which  will  not  only  cover  the  necessities 
3f  life,  but  also  will  enable  him  to  live  up  to  the 
American  standard.  Employers  should  abolish 
the  long  working  shifts,  which  consume  the 
men's  entire  energy,  making  them  too  fatigued 
to  take  an  interest  in  civic  development.  They 
should  take  an  interest  in  the  living  conditions 
Df  their  employees,  remedying  particularly  the 
unsanitary  housing.  But  living  wages  and  im- 
proved standard  of  living  are  not  sufficient.  The 
employee  should  be  made  interested  in  the  industry 
for  which  he  works.  The  William  DeMuth  Com- 
pany has  put  into  practice  a  plan  for  the  em- 
ployees' representation  in  industrial  management. 
This  company  also  ruled  that  its  w^orkmen 
should  recognize  -American  holidays  and  those 
'?nly.  To  increase  efficiency  among  its  workmen, 
it  installed  classes  for  the  study  of  English.  Half 
of  the  time  for  these  classes  was  taken  from  the 


working  hours  and  the  men  were  compensated 
for  it.  It  is  the  function  of  labor  organizations 
to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  economic  and  poli- 
tical liberty.  Samuel  (lompers,  President  of  the 
.\merican  l'\'deration  of  Labor,  showed  his  true, 
patriotic  spirit  by  keei)ing  his  slogan  "America 
First"  before  the  eyes  of  the  laborer,  by  his  con- 
stant denouncement  of  I.  W.  W.'ism,  and  by  his 
strong  op]5osition  to  socialism. 

Politics,  too.  by  a  system  of  political  education 
can  do  much  to  Americanize  citizens.  In  this 
country  where  the  government  is  "of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,"  politics  has 
much  influence  over  them :  for  by  the  ballot  the 
])ul)lic  makes  known  its  demands  and  its  desires. 
In  order  that  the  voter  may  use  his  ballot  to  the 
best  advantage,  he  must  be  instructed  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  party  and  the  issues  at  hand.  The 
party  leaders  must  awaken  the  interest  of  the 
individual,  for  popular  apathy  is  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  democracy.  Although  political  parties 
accomplish  much  good  by  seeing  that  the  foreign- 
ers become  naturalized  and  by  creating  a  live  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  yet  they  must  be  mindful 
that  it  is  in  politics  the  immigrant  sees  the  most 
flagrant  abuses  of  fair  play.  Often  his  vote 
is  bought  by  the  party  boss,  and  often  the  fear 
of  losing  his  job  makes  a  man  vote  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  However,  the 
good  effects  of  enfranchising  the  foreigners  out- 
weigh the  bad,  and  party  organization  has  done 
much  to  unify  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  bringing  them  together  in  a  common  alle- 
giance that  has  taught  them  to  know  and  to  co- 
operate with  one  another. 

The  fifth  agency  that  can  do  much  to  aid  in 
Americanizing  our  people  and  in  making  them 
better  citizens  is  the  civic  and  philanthropic  asso- 
ciations. Their  most  important  function  is  to 
aid  and  supplement  the  other  agencies  in  their 
work :  to  help  the  school  and  the  library  to  turn 
out  the  perfect  citizen ;  to  benefit  workingmen 
by  securing  the  enactment  of  just  laws;  to  fur- 
ther the  plans  of  the  Church  ;  and  to  assist  the 
political  parties  to  interest  the  public  in  current 
issues. 

A  plan  of  .Americanization  such  as  we  have 
considered  is,  then,  a  paramount  necessity.  We 
have  made  it  clear  that  there  are  definite  agencies 
which  must  co-f)i)erate  in  this  plan.  It  is  the 
mission  of  the  school  and  of  the  Church  to  in- 
struct the  citizens  in  their  political  duties  and  to 
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form  in  them  that  stahihty  of  spiritual  and  men- 
tal life  on  which  the  character  not  only  of  the 
individual  but  also  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  de- 
pends. The  third  agency  is  that  solid  foundation 
of  economic  well-being  without  which  no  nation 
is  secure.  There  is  no  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect between  poverty  and  bad  citizenship,  but 
economic  misery  makes  right  living  most  diffi- 
cult. Politics  is  the  means  by  which  the  citizen 
participates  in  the  governnienl  that  safeguards 
his  well-being.  It  is  obvious  that  we  should 
know  how  to  exercise  this  function  of  citizen- 
ship. It  is  the  business  of  the  civic  and  philan- 
thropic associations  to  further  good  citizenship 
among  the  rank  and  file ;  it  is  their  additional 
duty  to  care  for  those  who  are  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising these  duties.  This  seems  to  be  rather 
an  ideal  distribution  of  activities  among  these 
agencies  for  Americanization,  but  it  is  the  only 
practical  one.  Only  when  we  have  this  distribu- 
tion accomplished  and  have  brought  about  the 
co-operation  which  it  necessarily  entails,  shall 
we  be  able  to  j^erpetuate  all  the  other  ideals  upon 
which  our  nation  dejjends.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  whether  by  birth  or  by 
choice,  to  be  a  true  American,  and  to  know  that 
this  country  has  a  right  to  his  loyal  support,  W'e 
must  carry  on  the  work  of  our  forefathers  and 
nnist  make  our  great  nation  the  outstanding  na- 
tion of  the  world. 


MY  CIIKI.STM.AS  TREE. 

Stella  Scott,  '22. 

\yOLJ  will  agree, 
'  'Tis  Rood  to  see, 
Witliin  our  walKs 
When  Sa.nta  calls, 
A  Chri.stmas  tree! 

May  my  friends  sec 
And  share  with  me, — 
Not  set  apart, 
Hut  in  my  heart — 
My  Christmas  tree! 

('t:iy  it  shall  he 
With  revelry 
Of  shininx  words, 
Itriifiit-tintcd  thoiiRhts, 
And  lixhlod  cleeds— 
AkIow  for  '!  hce— 
Mv  niti-liii.T  ir,c! 


EVERY  SOPHOMORE. 

Ruth  Herrman.nt,  '24. 

Characters : 
Every  Sophomore.         Every  Prefect. 
Conscience.  Examinations. 
Study.  Lights. 

Scene  I.  Every  Sophomore's  room. 
Time:  8:55,  Nov.  6,  1921. 

E.  Sophomore:  My  heavens!  there  goes  the  electric 
I  thought  sure  that  Study  and  I  would  be  able 
get  over  all  these  poetry  notes  before  9:00. 

Conscience:  Well,  you  know,  it  serves  you  right, 
think  it  is  terrible  that  you  are  such  a  good  friei 
of  Study's  just  before  Examination's  visit,  and  oth' 
times  you  always  snub  her.  If  I  were  Study, 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  You  sc 
Concentration  doesn't.  She  has  more  sense.  Y( 
needn't  think  you  can  slight  her  all  along,  and  th( 
have  her  come  in  and  help  you  at  the  last  minut 
No,  sir;  you've  got  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Stui 
before  Concentration  will  help  you. 

E.  S. :  Oh,  I  get  so  tired  of  hearing  you  tal 
Honestly,  it  seems  I  never  can  do  one  thing  to  su 
you ! 

Cons.;  Well,  you  never  try  to  suit  me,  do  you? 

E:  S. :  Well,  I  don't  care  about  that  now.  Stu( 
is  here  and  she  is  going  to  help  me  with  my  Poetr 
so  1  won't  be  afraid  when  Exa.mination  comes  ti 
morrow. 

Cons.  :  Why,  my  dear,  the  electrics  have  rung.  Yf 
must  put  out  Lights  now.  Besides,  you  will  be  ab 
to  answer  Examination  questions  better  if  you  get 
good  night's  rest.    So  put  out  Lights  right  away. 

E.  S. :  Well,  I  guess  not.  What  do  you  suppose  I  ha\ 
an  extension  for?  Study  and  I  shall  take  Light  ini 
the  closet  with  us,  and  finish  these  notes. 

Cons.:  Oh,  now,  livery  Sophomore,  don't  do  that, 
is  underhanded. 

1*-.  S. :  Oh,  you  arc  such  a  goody-goody.  How  do  y( 
ever  expect  me  to  answer  Examination's  questioi 
unless  Study  and  I  get  together  for  a  while? 
good  night's  rest  won't  do  you  much  good  unlc 
you  study  too,  and  since  I  can't  do  Ixitli,  1  gnc 
.Study  and  I  shall  go  in  the  closet. 

Cons.:  We'll,  all  right,  yon  do  not  seem  In  care  niiu 
for  my  advice,  so  I  will  leave  you  alone. 

I'".  S.  (In  Conscience)  :  I  hope  you  fnid  out  how  in 
reasonable  you  are.     ('I'd  Stumv)  :  Isn't  she  awfii 

(  Simidy  siiys  iiolliiiiii. ) 

K.  S.  :  Well,  Study,  we  must  be  qnici  for  whili',  Ullt 
h'.vcry  Prefect  gees  to  bed,  atul  then  we'll  go  into  tl 
closet. 

(Curtain.) 
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Scene  11.  Every  Sophomoue'.s  closet.  10:00  p.  m. 
(.Lights  are  perched  on  ii\K<:h-stand,  w/uVc 
Every  StiPHOMORE  and  Study  arc  going  over 
Poetry  notes.    Door  into  room  is  ajar.) 

Z.  S. :  Oh,  I  do  hate  Exnniinations,  don't  you,  Study? 

>Ti"nY :  Well,  Examinations  a-nd  I  get  along  pretty  well. 
All  my  friends  are  her  friends. 

Z.  S. :  But  they  say  that  Poetry  Examination  is  ter- 
rible ! 

study:  Well,  it  depends.  If  you  are  on  good  terms 
with  Concentration,  Reason,  and  Memory,  she  is  not 
bad  at  all. 

£.  S. :  I  suppose  not.  But,  really,  I  think  they  are  all 
such  stupid  people,  ?nd  they  don't  care  much  for  me, 
either.  I  invited  Concentration  and  Memory  here 
tonight  but  they  wouldn't  come.  I  guess  they  prefer 
Other  people  to  me. 
sTtDV :  I  don't  know  why  they  wouldn't  like  you.  They 
always  like  everyone  that  likes  them,  but  I  believe 
you  snub  them  quite  a  bit. 
i.  S. :  Oh,  you  are  just  like  Conscience,  but  I  suppose 
rU  have  to  get  along  with  you  tonight.  Let's  go 
over  these  notes. 

{Silence  for  S  minutes.) 
Lights  (suddenly)^:  I  believe  that  I  had  better  leave 
I  hear  E  very  Prefect  conimg.     {H.vcuoit .) 

(Every  Sophomore  comes  out  from  the  closet 
just  as  Every  Prefect  opens  the  door.) 
Every  Prefect  :  What  do  you  mean  by  having  Lights 
in  your  room  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night?    And  Study, 
too !    Get  right  into  bed  ! 
E.  S.:  Yes,  I  shall. 

(Every  Prefect  looks  a!  Every  Sophomore  for 
fully  tzeo  minutes,  then  turns  around  and  leaves 
the  room.) 

Cons.  :  Xow,  Every  Sophomore,  don't  you  wish  you 

had  listened  to  me  and— 
E.  S. :    Oh,  do  stop  your  talking ! 

{Curtain.) 


Scene  IIL,  Geology  Class  Room. 

Time:  10:00  a.  m. 

Every  Soph,  {as  she  enters  the  room)  :  Oh,  Poetry 
Exaniin.-ition  is  coming  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I'm  so 
scared,  and  so  tired  I  can't  think.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  minded  Conscience's  advice,  and  gone  to  bed 
last  night.  Study  didn't  do  me  any  good  except  to 
get  me  into  trouble.  Oh,  everything  in  my  mind  is 
all  mixed  up !  I  don't  know  whether  Kalevala  is  a 
Hindu  or  the  Persian  Epic.    I  wonder  which! 

{Just  then.  Examination  enters,  looks  around, 
spies  Every  Sophomore,  and  starts  asking  her 
questions.) 

What  is  versification? 

Every  Soph.:  Oh,  yes,  {Writes  on  paper  'Versification 
is  the  representation  of  the  Ideal.')  — the  difiference 
between  natural  and  artificial  epics?  Why,  I  never 
heard  of  them  before!.  {Looks  around  to  see  the 
other  girls  busily  ivriting.)  Oh,  isn't  Poetry  E.xam- 
ination  terrible  !    Such  questions  as  she  asks  ! 

Cons.  :  Well,  why  didn't  you  and  Study  get  together 
months  ago  as  I  told  you  to? 

E.  S. :  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Why  didn't  I  pay  attention 
to  yon  last  night,  too? 

Cons.  :  Yes,  I  don't  see  why.  My  advice  was  always 
good. 

E.  S-.  Yes,  1  guess  you're  right.  You  always  turn 
out  to  he  right  at  the  end,  luit  at  the  time,  you 
seem  so  unreasonable.  Well,  I  guess  I  might  as  well 
hand  in  niy  paper.  {Signs  name.)  Conscience,  after 
this  I'm  ahvays  going  to  follow  you.  You  believe 
me,  don't  you  ? 

Cons.  :  Yes,  I  do. 

{They  shake  hands.) 

{Curtain.) 


H 


CHRISTMAS  TIDINGS. 
Margaret  Frawley,  '24. 

ARK!    the  Christmas  bells  are  ringing 
On  the  frosty  midnight  air ; 

Messages  of  peace  they're  bringing, 
Tidings  of  a  king  they  bear. 


For  this  night  in  lowly  manger.  Shepherds  of  the  hills  all  listen. 

Is  born  a  Saviour,  Christ,  the  Lord!  For  they  hear  the  angels'  song, 

.\ngel  choirs  from  Heaven  descending.  And  to  Bethlehem  they  hasten. 

Chant  their  hymns  in  sweet  accord.  And  now  around  the  manger  throng. 

So  we,  too,  with  hearts  of  gladness, 

Gather  'round  the  crib  this  day, 
To  offer  to  our  Lord  our  praises, 

And  our  homa.ge  to  Him  pay. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  PRAYER. 

Mary  Roark,  '24. 

A  star,  low-hung  in  the  eastern  sky ; 
■'^  Eastern  hill-sides  hushed  in  prayer ; 
Angel  choirs  ethereal,  joyous,  high; 
Waiting  hearts,  awe-stricken, "  there. 

O  little  Babe,  whose  tender  hands  enfold  the  world, 
Grant  us  the  peace  of  star-bright  ea.steni  skies ; 

Take  from  our  weary  hearts  the  restless  pride  of  life, 
And  make  them  pleasing  to  Thy  Father's  eyes. 


WANTED— A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 
Margaret  Buckley,  '22. 

UlT'S  either  to  be  or  not  to  be.    There  are  no 

I  two  ways  about  it.  I'm  eitlier  on  The  Nc7c 
York  Star  staff  or  I'm  not.  Ole  man  Wal- 
lace says  it  depends  on  this  assii^nnu-nt.  'Write 
a  Xmas  story,  1500  words.  Human  interest." 
Of  all  things  a  Christmas  story !  What  do  1 
know  or  care  about  Christmas?  (iness  this  is 
one  time  when  your  likes  are  not  so  good,  Jim 
Westly,  so  you  better  snap  out  of  your  leisure 
and  shove  the  pen.  Heavens! — Suppose  this  calls 
for  some  sob  stuff  on  Santa  Clans  or  some  starv- 
ing paper-boy.  A  Qiristmas  story!  It's  all  kid 
stuff.  People  don't  go  in  for  it  novv-a-days.  No 
use  of  moaning — I  may  as  well  stay  here  until 
it's  finished." 

"Say,  mister — what  you  doin'?  Everybody's 
gone  home.  What  ya  writin'  ?" 

"W'hat — eh?  Come  out  of  the  shadow.  Why 
— why,  Pete —couldn't  see  you  at  first.  What 
are  you  doing  here?" 

"Oh,  nothin' — I — " 

"Nothing?  Have  you  lost  yrnir  mind ?  News- 
lK»ys  don't  usually  run  in  and  out  of  the  office  at 
this  hour," 

"I  know,  but — " 

"Fiut  what.  Pete.  It's  hours  since  anyone  has 
iM-cn  here.  Only  a  few  men  left  in  the  Press 
Kc»om  now.    Why,  Pele,  aren't  you  afraid?" 

"Mc?.    Oh— I— well!    I  always  do  this." 

"Yfiu  what?   Where's  your  Iiouk  ' 

"( )h,  I  don't  know— I—" 

"Now,  iVtc.  see  this  dollar  bill,  h  if 
"M  '•fK'ak,   Quick,  man." 

'111''    I  '  i!i'i    T    well,  see,  I  ain't 


got  no  home  nnich.  I  just  move  around — was 
in  an  orphum  asylum  once,  but  never  again !  Mc 
and  two  kids  lived  over  in  West  End  but  Joe — 
you  know  that  nightwatchman — well — he  and  me 
ate  meals  together  in  his  room — for — oh,  ages. 
Now  he's  sick— can't  walk  upstairs.  So  I  come 
up  through  the  olTices  and  wind  the  hour  clocks 
for  Joe.  You  ask  me — am  I  afraid?  Kinda— 
-Mister,  but  Joe  can't  know  that!  He  wouldn't 
let  me  do  it,  me  and  he  are  pals.  Don't  tell — 
'cause  they'd  fire  Joe  and  me — and  Joe  can't 
work." 

"Pete — you  do  this  every  night? — •" 
"Sure,  we  have  to  live  and  work  to  get  money 
for  medicine  for  Joe.  I  just  look  right  around, 
so  bold — and  tell  God  he  makes  the  dark  nice  and 
black,  (jee — must  be  goin'.  Joe  wakes  up  and 
calls  me — thinks  I'm  hurt  or  lost — an'  tries  to  fol- 
low me  up  here." 
"Well,  Pete—" 

"(  )li,  1  don't  mind.  I  get  tired  an'  sleepy  but 
Xmas  is  comin',  and  the  Christ  Child  will  give 
US.  poor,  things.  Gee.  Mister — I  want  a  train, 
a  black  and  red  one,  but.  I'd  rather  have  Joe 
get  better — Must  run.  Goodbye." 

*    *    *    *  * 

Jim  Westly  no  longer  needed  a  theme  for  his 
Christmas  story.  He  had  learned  it  through  a 
little  child — and  somehow  as  he  wrote  that  story, 
he  felt  better  inside  for  he  knew  that  other 
hearts  like  his  would  learn  the  lesson — and  a 
little  bov  would  have  his  red  and  black  train — 
and  his  i)al,  a  hai)py  and  Christ-like  Christmas. 


THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS. 

Ti'KKSA  Stockkr,  '22. 

A  1,1.  r.clhlclu-m  lies  wr.-ippod  in  shimhtT  deep: 
.\ii  iniiiililc  fi'w  arc  l)lcsse(l  to  sec  the^iRlit 
Tliat  floods  Ihc  lovv-hnng  sky  this  holy  night 
When  Christ  is  liorii.    Where  faithful  siicphcnls  i<(i 
'i'hcir  nightly  watch  to  guard  the  straying  sheep 
Oil  liillsidc.s  hare,  behold,  a  won(h-ous  sight 
Appears.    Lo!  angcl  l)a.nds  in  downward  lligiit 
Sing  jiiyDUs  words  of  praise,  then  onward  sweep. 

S<Hne  pause  to  tell  tile  glorious  news,  tiiat  He 
\\  hi)  h)ng  has  l)cen  foretold,  is  come  at  last 
And  now  in  sw.iddliiig  clotlics  is  wrapped  and  fast 
,\sk-ep  williiii  .i  manger  lies.    .\nrl  she, 
Wlio  is  11  is  niniher,  watelies  lliere,  while  ma) 
And  aiig<'ls  worship.     IV-aee  has  come  a.gain  I 
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THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER'S  WISH. 

Kathleen  Koock,  '24. 

NKNOWN,  we  call  thee,  Doughboy,  brave; 
Unknown,  we  place  thee  in  thy  grave. 
What  thou  wert,  or  whence  thou  came, 
God  alone  can  answer,  tell  thy  name. 


Thy  comrade  chose  thee  from  the  rest, 
(God  in  his  wisdom  knoweth  best), 
With  loving  praise  they  bore  thee  home 
To  place  thee  'neath  thy  Country's  dome. 


Unknown,  thy  "Buddies"  lie  in  France, 
No  more  they  heed,  "To  Arms!"  "Advance!" 
They  answered  "Here!"  to  duty's  call, 
And  gave  to  God  and  Country  a.ll. 


If  still  thou  slept  where  poppies  blow, 
Maimed  comrades'  hearthfires  now  might  glow. 
And  if  thou  wert  to  have  thy  say. 
We  feel,  you'd  wish  it  just  this  way. 


THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER. 
Frances  La  Pointe,  '24. 

THEV  were  twins  as  anyone  could  perceive 
— the  same  height,  the  same  black  hair  and 
eyes,  the  same  powerful  physique.  The 
recruiting  officer  felt  a  glow  of  pride  that  his 
country  could  produce  such  splendid  specimens  of 
manhood,  and  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleas- 
ure that  they  should  be  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  army,  he  wrote  the  names,  Kenneth  Con- 
don and  Donald  Condon. 

With  that  remarkable  efficiency,  which  seemed 
to  grow  over-night  in  America,  the  recruits  were 
sent  to  camp  and,  in  a  short  time,  transported 
to  France,  the  passage  that  meant  the  test  of  a 
soldier's  manhood.  Donald  and  Kenneth,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Don  and  Kenny,  were  soon 
favorites  though  not  popular  in  the  same  way. 
Kenny,  indeed,  seemed  a  greater  favorite  be- 
cause he  was  of  the  type  known  as  a  "jolly,  good 
fellow."  Don  was  of  the  sturdy,  dependable 
type.  He  seemed  older  than  Kenny  and,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  with  elder  brothers,  he  felt 
somewhat  responsible  for  his  twin.  Kenny  took 
everything  for  granted,  accepting  his  brother's 
countless  kindnesses  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  regiment  to  which  the  boys  belonged  was 
stationed  behind  the  lines,  but  there  was  a  rumor 
that  they  were  to  advance.  The  air  was  vibrant 
with  excitement.  The  news  of  the  advance  af- 
fected the  brothers  dififerently.  To  Kenny  it 
meant  wild  excitement,  and  he  was  glad  for  ex- 
citement delighted  him.  To  Don  it  meant 'grim 
duty  to  be  performed  at  any  cost. 


The  march  to  the  trenches  was  made  quietly, 
and  during  this  time  the  boys  were  separated. 
And.  oh,  what  a  change!  Comparative  quiet  had 
yielded  to  the  horrible  reality  of  war  and  death. 
The  final  move  was  made  to  the  very  front-line 
trenches.  Now,  indeed,  did  the  soldiers  believe 
in  Sherman's  famous  remark  concerning  war. 

Donald  was  disturbed  in  his  thoughts  by  Ken- 
ny who,  rushing  up  to  him,  announced, 

"W^e  are  going  over  the  top  in  ten  minutes  and 
I  am  to  carry  old  glory." 

The  brothers  gazed  at  each  other.  Don  was 
surprised,  almost  horrified  at  the  expression  on 
his  brother's  face.  Kenny's  eyes  were  glassy.  He 
was  pale  and  trembling. 

"Don,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "I  can't  do  it !  I 
can't  go !" 

And  to  Don't  consternation,  Kenny  broke 
down  completely. 

"Come  on,  Kenny!  Brace  up!  You  know 
this  won't  do.    Come,  I'll  stick  by  you." 

Taking  his  brother  by  the  shoulder,  by  sheer 
force  he  made  him  get  back  some  of  his  self-con- 
trol. 

The  signal  was  given.  There  was  a  moment  of 
ominous  silence.  Then,  like  a  flash,  the  boys 
were  over  the  top.  The  fighting  was  terrific  and 
horrible  beyond  description.  Don  managed  to 
keep  near  Kenny  who,  clutching  at  his  brother, 
gasped  weakly, 

"I'm  afraid!    I  just  can't  go  any  more!" 

"You've  got  to,"  shouted  Don,  "that's  all  there 
is  to  it.  Here,  give  me  that  flag,  so  you  won't 
disgrace  it  with  your  cowardice!" 

And  snatching  the  flag,  he  dashed  forward, 
leaving  h'.s  brother  too  overcome  by  sickening 
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fear  to  be  ashamed.  But.  just  then,  Kenny  was 
struck  and  fell,  wounded. 

Meanwhile  Don  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight 
and  it  was  Old  Glory  that  encouraged  the  wear- 
ied soldiers  to  push  forward  step  by  step  until 
they  were  almost  to  the  goal. 

"Good  boy,  Kenny!"  they  shouted,  "we'll  win 
out  yet." 

But  Don  did  not  hear  them.  He  was  conscious 
only  that  he  must  atone  for  his  brother's  coward- 
ice in  spite  of  the  awful  pain  in  his  side.  Struck 
again,  Don  fell,  toppling  over  into  the  enemy's 
trench. 

The  fighting  suddenly  ceased  with  the  Ameri- 
cans in  possession  of  the  German  trench.  What 
a  victory,  but  at  what  a  cost !  And  even  as  they 
looked  over  the  field  a  something  was  moving 
slowly,  painfully,  forward.  It  was  Kenny,  suf- 
fering horribly  from  his  wound,  but  still  more 
from  an  agony  of  thirst.  He  was  searching  for 
water  and  unknowingly  he  was  creeping  toward 
the  flag  he  had  deserted,  and  even  as  he  reached 
it,  he  fell  exhausted. 

The  soldiers  searching  among  the  bodies  that 
night,  found  Kenny,  dead,  but  near  him  the  flag 
for  which  he  had  given  his  life.  They  attributed 
the  victory  to  the  inspiration  of  Old  Glory  which 
Kenny  had  carried ;  so  he  was  buried  with  all  the 
military  honors  pos.sible.  His  going-  affected  the 
soldiers  in  no  little  degree.    All  that  day  they 


talked  of  him,  of  his  gaiety,  his  courage,  his 
faithfulness  to  Old  Glory,  and  his  heroic  death. 

After  a  few  days  they  buried  Don  along  with 
many  other  soldiers.  The  bodies  were  unrecog- 
nizable and  so  a  few  more  graves  were  added  to 
the  large  number  that  were  nameless. 


The  burial  of  the  unknown  soldier  at  Arling- 
ton, to  honor  the  memory  of  all  the  unknown 
heroes,  was  a  beautiful,  impressive  ceremony.  To 
one  wliite-haired  mother  it  had,  perhaps,  its 
greatest  significance.  In  her  black  eyes  could  be 
read  the  tender,  sorrowing  love  of  a  mother  who 
could  never  be  satisfied  until,  like  another  Moth- 
er so  long  ago,  she  had  laid  to  rest  the  body  of 
her  son,  her  son  who  lay  in  an  unknown  grave. 

That  night,  she  pondered  long  on  all  that  had 
taken  place  at  Arlington.  Overcome  at  last,  she 
wept  as  only  mothers  can  weep  until,  completely 
worn  out,  she  fell  asleep.  And  then  a  strange 
thing  happened.  She  saw  a  beautiful  angel,  im- 
ploring the  Most  High  Who  finally  granted  the 
petition.  She  saw  him  draw  away  a  flag  from 
a  tomb  which  she  recognized  as  the  one  of  the 
unknown  soldier.  As  the  mother  gazed  at  it,  a 
strange  feeling  of  relief  and  joy  surged  through 
her  whole  being,  and  suddenly  she  realized  that 
lier  son  was  not  unknown,  that  he  had  been  giv- 
en a  burial  that  was  the  rightful  due  of  a  hero. 
For  she  had  seen,  blazed  across  the  tomb,  the 
name,  "Donald  Condon." 


WELCOME. 

Nki.i,  Randall,  '24. 

'yill'"  sky  wa.s  clear  as  cry.stal 
'     .'\n(l  tinted  a  delicate  blue; 
The  earth  was  a  mantle  of  whiteness. 

Kissed  by  the  frozen  dew; 
'i'he  trees  were  bowed  in  .silence; 

'Ibc  sun's  ray  lit  the  way; 
I'or  the  cominK  of  December, 
And  the  I'.lcssed  Mother's  Day. 

The  Dawn  awoke  in  her  sph-ndor  i'or  somcliow  the  sky  seemed  wa 

And  called  U,  sleciiinK  I-.arth,  She  felt  its  fond  (•ml)r.i.ce, 

Mrr  Mnile  «learned  in  the  snowdrops  And  knew  iiow  the  lilessed  Moth 

To  which  NiKht  had  Kiven  l)irlb.  Protected  the  human  rac( . 

\u<\  when  »hc  looked  about  her,  All  the  nlory  of  I'.;irth's  mantle, 

And  »aw  the  sky  so  blue  (ile.imcd  in  the  frosty  air; 

I'.nfiHdinK  all  the  unowdakcs,  .Vature  li.ul  dnmicd  her  fairest, 

I  l  .i'  II  '.^  .1.  Mother's  Day,  she  knew.  To  weii-oinc  her  Motlu  r  fair. 
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THE  PROMOriOX  OF  EDUCATION. 

FLOKliNCli  M.\c1nn'is,  '24 

DELXTXC  into  the  histories  of  now  civilized 
btit  once  barbarotis  nations,  one  is  ahnost 
inclined  to  think  that  perfection  on  edu- 
cational lines  has  been  attained.  Countries  whose 
rulers,  in  past  ages,  could  neither  read  nor  write 
may  now  claim  masterpieces  in  literature,  mas- 
terpieces that  were  born  of  the  trained  genius  of 
peasants.  America  may  say  with  great  pride 
that  she  has  contributed  much  to  the  civilization 
of  the  world ;  she  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
splendid  educational  system. 

"Why  then,"  you  will  ask,  "should  one  think 
promotion  of  education  by  an  attempt  to  stir  up 
new  enthusiasm  a  necessity  at  the  present  time  ?" 

Bishop  Spalding  says,  "Education  must  be  a 
training,  discipline,  development,  and  instruction 
of  man's  whole  being,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral."  Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  question 
— is  any  one  of  the  essentials  lacking  in  what 
is  now  called  education?  We  shall  take  the  pub- 
lic school  and  the  university  as  exemplars  of  the 
modern  institutions  of  learning. 

Do  they  not  provide  everything  possible  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  their  students,  poor  and  rich 
alike?  Well  ventilated  class  rooms,  splendid 
gymnasiums  and  in  some  schools  lunches  for  the 
small  and  weak  children  prove  their  fulfillment 
of  this  requisite  for  physical  well  being. 

Are  they  deficient  in  the  training,  discipline, 
development,  and  instruction  of  the  intellect?  No! 
Scholars  have  at  their  disposal  everything  re- 
quired to  teach  them  along  of  their  own  particu- 
lar interests  and  inclinations.  They  are  allowed 
•gratis  the  use  of  excellent  libraries,  while  educa- 
tional moving  pictures  exhibiting  the  beauties  and 
wonders  of  the  whole  world  are  shown  to  them ; 
in  their  various  classes  they  become  acquainted 
with  daily  current  events;  and  they  study  out  of 
the  best  text  books  available  in  accordance  with 
a  well  planned  curriculum.  What  more  could 
the  schools  do  for  them? 

One  thing,  the  last  but  greatest  demand  of 
true  education  is  lacking — the  means  of  moral 
development. 

Ex- Vice-President  Marshall  says,  "Illiteracy 
in  the  technical  sense  is  bad  but,  moral  illiteracy 
is  far  worse,  and  it  is  from  moral  illiteracy  that 
the  country  is  suffering." 


Other  prominent  educators  the  world  over,  are 
realizing  the  lack  of  good  morals  in  the  supposed 
to  be  educated  circles  of  the  world.  They  are 
coming  to  believe  that  modern  education  is  cap- 
able only  of  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  that  it  will  not  enable  man  "to  reach 
the  greater  heights  of  happiness  and  a  nobler 
code  of  moral  law." 

History  shows  wherein  education  of  those  two 
forces,  the  physical  and  the  mental,  has  failed. 
Two  cases  in  point  are  well  summarized  by  Mr. 
Philip  Gibbs  in  his  recent  volume,  "More  That 
Must  Be  Told" :  "Germany  was  beyond  doubt 
the  best  educated  nation  in  Europe,  but  the  most 
educated  among  them  were  not  the  most  virtu- 
ous. They  were  most  wicked.  In  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance  there  were  fine  scholars,  great  hu- 
manists, lovers  of  beauty,  but  they  put  no  curb 
on  passion  nor  did  all  their  talent  kill  their 
cruelty." 

We  may  now  profit  by  these  failures  and  incor- 
porate into  our  school  system  the  one  and  only 
means  of  moral  development,  that  alone  which 
will  produce  virtuous  men  and  women  and  con- 
sequently, will  promote  education.  That  one 
means  is  religion.  The  time  is  coming  and  will 
soon  be  here  when  every  one  will  agree  with  the 
Church,  "that  thoroughly  educating  the  mind  and 
body  of  the  child  is  likely  to  produce  nothing 
more  than  a  robust  rascal,  and  will  uncompro- 
misingly insist  with  Her  that  will  and  heart  must 
be  trained  as  well."  The  day  is  coming  when 
everyone  in  these  United  States  will  be  firmly 
convinced,  as  are  the  millions  of  Catholic  parents 
in  this  country,  "that  an  education  which  ignores 
Almighty  God  and  His  transcendent  rights  is  a 
grave  menace  to  the  family,  the  Church  and  the 
State."   

THE  IDEAL  TEACHER. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Scheiber,  '24. 

SHE  seems  to  me  quite  like  a  flower 
Untouched  by  chilling  worldly  wind. 
And,  as  a  fragrance  sweet,  she  flings. 
Deep  wisdom  to  man's  hungry  mind. 

She's  poor,  another  guides  her  will ; 

But  God  has  given  her  to  bear 
A  soul  so  filled  with  loveliness 

It  scarce  can  hold  the  princely  share. 

Star-high  is  hung  her  Christ-like  aim ; 

To  her  earth's  recompense  is  dross. 
Dear  Saviour,  bless  her  more  and  more. 

Your  Sister  of  the  Holy  Cross 
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ADVENT. 

Mildred  Kennedy,  '23. 

I_|0\V  long  it  must  have  seemed 
^    To  you,  O  Virgin  Mother, 
Until  our  Saviour  came, 
And  thus  was  made  our  Brother ! 


JOHN  MICHAEL'S  COMPANY. 
DoROTY  Menden,  '24. 


IX  the  late  afternoon  of  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, John  ]\richael  O'Connell,  on  whom  the 
O'Connell  family  depended  for  manly  guidance 
and  protection,  stopped  on  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Broadway.  He  stood  just  outside  a  large 
department  store  watching  the  late  shoppers  as 
ihev  hurried  in  and  out.  The  thermometer 
registered  ten  above  zero  and  John  Michael  was 
pcxtrly  protected  from  the  chilling  wind  by  an  al- 
together insufficient,  ragged  little  jacket.  Still,  he 
stood  there  intent,  expectant,  and  quite  happy 
with  apparently  no  other  interest  than  just  to 
watch. 

John  Michael  invites  further  investigation.  He 
was  the  oldest  boy  in  a  family  of  five.  With  all 
the  strength  of  his  twelve  years,  he  helped  his 
mother  to  keep  the  little  family  living.  The 
O'Connell's  lived  in  one  of  the  poorest  sections 
of  New  York  and  were  among  the  poorest  of  the 
P'Kjr  in  that  city.  Christmas  was  always  a  trying 
time  for  them.  John  Michael  had  all  the  jovial 
spirits.  Christmas  cheer,  and  good  will  of  a  San- 
ta Claus,  but  he  lacked  the  money  to  o])cn  Santa 
Claus'  treasure  house  for  his  four  l)rc)thers  and 
sisters. 

This  year,  however,  the  O'Connells  had  been 
among  the  fortunate  poor.  The  Ladies'  Protec- 
torate of  the  I'oor  had  furnished  them  with  a 
huge  Christmas  basket  packed  with  the  most  ap- 
petizing delicacies.  Mrs.  C)'ConneIl.  worthy  in 
every  detail  of  her  Irish  forbears,  rejoiced  over 
the  prosi»cctivc  Christmas  diimer.  'i"iu-n,  ;ifter  a 
quiet  calculation  of  the  possibilili<s  of  the  con- 
tent* of  the  Imskct,  slu-  decided  that  there  was 
more  than  cnf»tigh  (or  them — they  must  share 


their  good  fortune  with  someone  just  as  needy. 
So,  John  Michael  was  summoned  and  entrusted 
with  the  message — to  find  a  boy,  girl,  or  man, 
it  didn't  matter,  just  someone  as  poor  as  himself, 
and  bring  him  home  for  their  Christmas  Eve 
dinner. 

John  Michael  had  taken  his  stand  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifth  and  Broadway,  hoping  to  find  some- 
one in  that  crowded  thoroughfare  poorer  than 
himself.  What  had  seemed  to  him  a  simple  task 
was  beginning  to  grow  difficult.  All  of  the 
passersby  were  hurrying  up  and  down  the  broad 
street  or  pushing  in  and  out  of  the  big  swinging 
doors,  busy  with  their  own  Christmas  errands, 
utterly  obvious  of  the  cold,  shivering,  little  follow 
and  his  hospitable  message.  Finally,  he  could 
endure  the  insistent  biting  winds  no  longer.  The 
store  aglow  with  Christmas  holly  and  humming 
with  Christmas  ])ustle  attracted  him.  He  pushed 
open  the  large  swinging  doors  and  sought  shelter. 
Inside  the  doors  there  was  a  row  of  benches 
where  John  Michael  decided  to  sit  and  resume 
his  watch.  Company  for  Christmas  dinner  was 
no(  tlie  easiest  thing  to  find. 

'i'lie  vvarmtli  and  clieer  of  the  store,  however, 
revived  iiis  spirits.  Suddenly  he  became  aware 
of  a  boy  about  his  own  age  crouched  on  the  op- 
l)osite  end  of  the  bench.  A  large  fur  coat  and 
cap  hid  his  neighbor  almost  completely  from 
view.  X'iolent  sobs  issuing  from  flic  fnrry 
bundle  giivc  evidences  (hat  lie  was  nol  in  the 
li;i|i|)iesl  frame  of  miml.  jolin  Micliael,  always 
-\ iP|i;illielic,  drew  closer.  i'laciiig  his  slmng 
Iiaufi  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  he  oikiicI  friendly 
relations  by  an  al)rupt, 
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"Say,  what's  the  matter?" 

There  was  a  sudden  wriggle  inside  the  fur ; 
then  two  swollen  eyes  and  a  tear-stained  face 
issued  forth.  After  a  moment's  inspection  of 
John  Michael,  the  little  stranger  with  intermittent 
sobs  managed  to  make  know^n  his  trouble. 

"I-I — am  1-1-lost,"  he  confided. 

Then,  John  Michael  brought  into  play  all  the 
sympathy  his  big,  generous  heart  could  offer  and 
he  drew  from  the  little  stranger  his  story.  His 
name  was  Stanley  Richardson.  That  afternoon 
in  the  charge  of  an  ever-present  governess,  he 
had  been  taken  dow^i-town  to  see  the  large  stores 
in  all  their  Christmas  glory.  He  had  been  sep- 
arated from  his  governess  in  the  immense 
crowds  thronging  the  aisles.  When  the  situa- 
tion was  clear  John  Michael  suggested, 

"Well,  don't  you  know  where  you  Hve?" 

"No  sir,"  answered  Stanley.  Then,  he  contin- 
ued tearfully,  "I'm  so  afraid.  I  have  never  been 
away  alone  before  and  I-I  am  l-lost." 

To  John  Michael  it  was  pitiable  ignorance  not 
to  know  where  one  lived  and  babyishness  to  be 
afraid  because  one  was  lost.  For  a  moment,  he 
quizzically  regarded  IMaster  Richardson.  He 
compared  the  warm  fur  coat  with  his  own  tat- 
tered jacket.  But  then,  his  new  friend  did  not 
have  all  he  desired  either ;  he  was  always  both- 
ered with  a  governess  and  from  his  pale,  thin 
face  and  timid,  fearful  eyes,  John  Michael  de- 
ducefl  that  he  was  not  a  regular  boy  and  did  not 
have  regular  fun.  After  a  few  seconds  thus 
soliloquizing,  John  Michael  gave  vent  to  a  grunt. 

"Umph,  poor  baby,"  he  concluded. 


Stanley  withdrew  into  his  fur  coat  and  .sobbed 
again.  John  Michael  repeated  "poor  baby,"  but 
this  time  he  .said  it  triumphantly.  Indeed,  his 
quest  was  over — he  had  found  the  company  for 
their  Christmas  Eve  dinner.  Anyone  who  was 
lost,  who  did  not  know  where  he  lived  and  who 
was  as  altogether  helpless  as  Stanley  Richardson 
satisfied  John  Michael's  definition  of  a  poor  per- 
son. In  another  moment,  the  two  were  on  their 
way  to  the  O'Connell  home. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  O'Connell  had  finished 
preparations  for  the  dinner — a  dinner  which  de- 
lighted herself  and  the  four  little  O'Connells. 
All  were  awaiting  John  Michael  and  the  com- 
pany. At  last  he  came  in  radiant  and  introduced 
his  new  friend.  There  was  great  rejoicing  over 
the  advent  of  the  gentleman  in  the  fur  coat. 
While  the  little  stranger  was  being  made  to  feel 
at  home,  Mrs.  O'Connell  hurried  out  in  search 
of  a  neighbor's  telephone  book.  She  had  recog- 
nized Stanley  as  the  son  of  a  wealthy  manufac- 
turer and  she  wished  to  relieve  the  parents  of 
anxiety  as  soon  as  jx)ssible.  Later  that  evening, 
but  not  until  dinner  was  over  and  John  Michael 
and  Stanley  had  made  the  beginnings  of  a  strong 
friendship,  the  grateful  Richardsons  called  for 
Stanley. 

The  friendship  formed  on  that  Christmas  Eve 
between  the  two  boys  has  lasted  through  many 
years.  Today  John  Michael  O'Connell  and  Stan- 
ley Richardson  are  partners  in  business.  Each 
Christmas  Eve,  they  have  dinner  together  and 
they  never  let  the  occasion  pass  without  repeat- 
ing this  story. 


Catherine  Keeshan,  '24. 

CXOWFLAKES  tumble  in  soft  repose. 

Earth's  heavenly  gift,  a  reception  garb  of  white, 
While  a  shadowy  moon  over  the  reverent  world. 
Like  the  guiding  star,  gleams  through  the  night. 

'Tis  the  eve  of  redemption's  great  dawning,  A  dwelling,  denied  Thee,  that  night  long  ago, 

And  I  long  a  gift,  worthy  to  bring,  When  Thy  mother,  sweet  Mary,  from  door  to  door, 

To  the  little  stable  in  Bethlehem,  Trudged  wearily  on  through  the  glimmering  snow, 

Where  the  Christ-Child  sleeps,  our  Saviour  and  King.  I  would  make  of  my  heart  forevermore. 


SANTA. 
Genevieve  Lang,  '24. 

NOW    Santa   tells  his  charming  tale 
To  little  children  three. 
He  sits  with  smiling  eyes  of  blue, 
.•\s  they  laugh  merrily. 

They  sit  around  with  upturned  eyes, 
With  parted  lips,  they  listen, 

.\nd  now  and  then  a  twinkle  comes 
Into  their  eyes  to  glisten. 

Now  Santa  tells  his  charming  tale 

To  little  children  three. 
We  watch  the  children's  every  look — 

'Tis  closed  to  you  and  me. 


SANTA  SYMPTOMS. 
Madeline  Faught,  '23. 


HEN  tiny  toes  trip  bed-ward, 
When  lullaby  hours  come, 


When  thoughts  of  Santa  linger, 
It's  time  for  things  to  hum. 

When  'maginary  reindeers 
Go  fleeting  'mong  their  joys, 

It's  time  the  folks  get  busy 
And  fetch  the  Christmas  toys. 


GIFTS. 

Mary  Downs,  '24. 

A  Christmas  gift  means  a  message  of  love, 
^  Since  the  workl  began, 

But  some  of  us  forget  this  thought, 
As  a  shopping  list  we  sca.n. 

We  hurry  to  buy  for  Mother, 

And  we  rush  to  purchase  for  Dad, 

From  Sister  we've  gotten  a  bauble 
So  we  run  to  buy  her  a  fad. 

Rut- 
It's  not  the  gift  we  give  that  counts. 

Xor  the  money  we  happen  to  s|)cn(i, 
Hut  the  love  and  thouglit  enclosed  in  the  thing. 

That  little  gift  which  we  send. 


liOIVS  HAD  LUCK. 

DoKis  Ci  n.n'in(;ham,  '22. 

"TlIK  ^andm;H1  comes  around  so  soon. 
'     I  don't  know  what  to  do ; 
I  wi»h  that  he  were  on  the  mf>on. 
And  all  the  beds  there,  too. 

L-iil  nijcht  I  meant  to  watch  the  .stair 

VtiT  Santa  to  come  along ; 
I  heard  the  noi«c  of  bclU— but  there. 

'  f  ■        '  i  t'.    'Ii'    lir<  :ikfast  KdUK. 


THE  REAL  SANTA  CLAUS. 

Hki.kn  Kintz,  '24. 

\V71'.  used  to  wait  for  Santa  Claus 

With  bated  breath  on  Christmas  eve. 
And  hardly  close  our  eyes  till  dawn, 
Wondering  what  we  would  receive. 

Hut  those  cliildiiood  days  arc  passing, 
Olh.T  .licanis  now  !i.,!d  tlieir  places; 

As  Ih..  lilli,-  Infant  jcsus 

I'ills  oin  wailing  sonis  with  graces. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  PHOPHET  ISAIAS. 

In  a  certain  fine  painting  of  a  group  of  the 
prophets,  Isaias  stands  out  in  striking  rehef 
with  his  pale,  stern  face  glowingly  reflecting 
the  divine  inspiration  that  filled  his  heart.  And 
in  reading  his  remarkable  words,  we  find  that 
same  exultant  spirit  gleaming  here  and  there  in 
the  dark  woof  of  his  pleadings  and  warnings  to 
an  indifferent  people.  We  can  imagine  those 
keen  dark  eyes  flashing  with  wrath  as  he  warns 
the  Jews : 

"The  sword  shall  devour  you,  because  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  has  spoken  it.... and  they  that  have 
forsaken  the  Lord  shall  l)e  consumed." 

.^nd  then  we  see  them  suddenly  alight  with  joy 

and  tenderness  as  he  gives  to  a  saddened  race 

the  great  promise  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  we  feel 

that  these  elocjuent  words  come  right  from  the 

Heart  of  a  most  compassionate  God : 

"For  a  child  is  born  to  us,  and  a  son  is  given  to  us, 
and  the  government  is  upon  his  shoulder :  and  his 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  God 
the  Mighty,  the  Fa.ther  of  the  World  to  come,  the 
Prince  of  peace." 

In  burning  language,  the  great  prophet  up- 
braids his  countrymen  for  their  pride,  their  vain- 
glory, their  worldliness ;  lie  paints  vividly  the  des- 
olation that  God  will  bring  upon  them  ;  then  when 
he  has  humbled  them  to  almost  childlike  peni- 
tence, he  suddenly  lifts  them  up  to  a  glimpse  of 
the  glory  of  the  God  of  love.  In  words  of  mar- 
vellous beauty,  he  pours  out  the  exaltation  of  his 
high  heart  as  in  spirit  he  walked  with  the  coming 
Qirist.  His  intimacy  with  the  most  minute  de- 
tails of  the  life  of  Our  Lord  and  his  remarkable 
revelation  of  this  vision  to  his  people,  make  one 
wonder  at  the  shallow  inconstancy  of  the  Jews 
which  prevented  them  from  imbibing  such  a  glor- 
ious spirit.  As  he  said,  the  spirit  of  God  was 
upon  hitTi  and  he  was  truly  the  anointed  of  the 


Lord  ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  we  trace  the  undying 
beauty  of  those  inspired  canticles  of  joy  and 
praise.  His  cry  to  his  beloved  country  comes 
down  to  us  with  a  newer  message  and  we  close 
his  i)rophecy  with  these  words  lingering  mean- 
ingly in  our  minds : 

"Arise,  be  enlightened,  O  Jerusalem ;  for  thy  light 
is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon 
thee.  ..  .Rejoice  with  Jerusalem  and  be  glad  with 
her  all  you  that  love  her:  rejoice  for  joy  with  her, 
all  you  that  mourn  for  her.... You  shall  see  and 
your  heart  shall  rejoice." 


CHRISTMAS. 

When  Christmas  time  draws  near  the  first 
thought  is  of  what  we  want  for  Christmas  for 
ourselves,  and  then  we  think  of  what  we  will 
give  our  friends.  Last,  if  at  all,  we  think  of 
Christmas  in  itself.  What  is  Christmas?  How 
many  really  know  ?  A  time  of  merrymaking, 
home-coming  and  exchanging  of  gifts  is  the  pop- 
ular definition,  but  the  true  meaning  is  lost  sight 
of  by  the  majority.  How  did  Christmas  come 
to  be  ?  Everyone  who  has  a  smattering  of  knowl- 
edge in  religion,  can  answer  that  question,  but 
everyone  does  not  have  a  full  realization  of  the 
wonderful  mystery  of  God's  becoming  a  tiny  babe. 
Who  stops  to  think,  when  giving  a  gift,  that  the 
first  Christmas  gift  was  a  gift  to  all  humanity 
from  the  most  perfect.  Supreme  Giver,  the  gift 
of  a  God-babe  from  God.  A  reflection  on  this 
supreme  generosity  increases  the  generosity  of 
modern  Christmas  giving  and  fills  the  heart  with 
the  desire  to  benefit  humanity  as  well  as  to  do 
individual  charity.  The  true  peace  of  Christmas 
time,  peace  of  heart  and  soul,  will  fill  the  Christ- 
mas season  and  make  it  a  real  one  erf  truest  joy. 
******* 

Harbingers  heralding  the  approach  of  Christ- 
mas made  their  appearance  several  weeks  ago 
and  now  no  one  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the 
season  is  close  at  hand.  In  the  stores  there  is  a 
marked  Christmas  atmosphere.  Every  show-case 
and  every  aisle  is  decorated  with  holly  and  tin- 
sel and  ribbons. 

To  the  school-girl  Christmas  means  a  vacation, 
seeing  her  friends  at  home,  and  going  to  many 
parties ;  to  the  child  it  is  a  time  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving many  presents ;  and  to  most  old  people 
it  is  the  season  when  they  are  made  most  happy. 
But  all  these  phases  of  the  Yuletide  are  mere  cir- 
cumstances or,  as  it  were,  accidents  to  the  occa- 
sion that  are  never  absent.    They  must  occur 
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when  the  world  is  celebrating  the  birthday  of  its 
King — though  some  of  the  people  do  not  realize 
it  as  that.  The  people  of  the  nations  are  observ- 
ing in  their  own  way,  though  some  of  them  are 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  feasts 
of  the  Church.  Because  the  day  is  so  great  spir- 
itually, all  the  material  contributions  to  its  cele- 
bration seem  large.  The  people  of  the  world 
cannot  let  this  feast  be  kept  only  in  the  Church 
—they  too  must  enter  into  it.  They  are  not  able 
to  do  what  is  in  the  power  of  only  our  Holy 
Mother  Church,  so  they  take  to  themselves  cer- 
tain ways  of  observing  that  great  day. 

Many  of  these  people  have  scarcely  known  the 
Girist-Child  throughout  the  year,  but  when  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  fills  the  hearts  of  those  about 
them,  they  too  partake  of  it  and  surely  He  ap- 
preciates this  tiny  bit  of  love  for  His  sake — and 
what  greater  honor  can  they  wish? 


EDUCATION   .-WD  .AMERICA. 

When  the  peoples  of  the  world,  wearied  of 
persecution  and  the  struggle  against  poverty, 
strained  at  their  bonds  seeking  a  larger  life, 
I'rovidence.  in  its  usual  kindly  way,  "that  they 
might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly,"' 
opened  up  a  vast  and  wonderful  country  to  them 
— a  Land  of  Promise.  To  be  a  great  Prince  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  was  the  destiny  of  this 
I^nd  of  Promise.  As  was  fitting  with  the  chiv- 
'alric  spirit  kindling  the  loyal  and  eager  hearts 
of  those  who  rushed  to  this  bounteous  kingdom, 
tlierc  shouUl  be  a  Lady  Fair  to  fasten  tbe  armor 
of  Truth  which  was  to  .shield  so  vast  a  treasure 
— a  lafly  whose  colors  might  everywhere  be  the 
symlxil  of  Victory.  The  Lady  is  Education.  Her 
words  are  the  sesame  which  opened  up  all  the 
hidden  treasures  of  this  great  land  to  the  eager 
children  coming  to  her  in  the  seedtime  of  Ameri- 
ca. Kvcrywhere,  there  sprang  up  shrines  to  her ; 
anci  here  and  there  great  lemjilcs  bore  her  name, 
where  the  high  and  lf»w  shared  alike  in  the  full- 
ness of  her  gifts.  And  wherever  there  was  a 
shrine  to  her  tliere  was  growth,  pr(>si)erity.  and 
jMracc. 

Today,  the  l^dy  is  the  star  of  as|>iralioii  guid- 
iiiff  Yming  America  to  that  larger  life  which 
•t|H-lls  true  citizenship ;  and  our  I'.eloved  America 
—The  l-and  of  I'romisc  armed  with  Truth  and 
un«wfrviiig  in  fealty  to  the  Larly  j-jiir,  stands 
nncon(|iif  rf(|  and  niu  (mf|M(  ralile, 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive  Piano  Re- 
cital was  given  Dec.  6,  in  St.  Angela's  Hall  by 
Miss  Gertrude  Henneman  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  program  was  varied  in  character,  beginning 
with  the  old  masters  and  ending  with  contem- 
porary composers.  Every  number  was  applaud- 
ed and  the  appreciation  indicated  by  it  was  richly 
merited. 

Miss  Henneman  possesses  a  most  pleasing  per- 
sonality, and  in  her  interpretative  talks  she  com- 
pletely held  the  attention  and  interest  of  her 
audience.  The  entire  program  gave  proof  of  the 
sound  musicianship  and  artistic  ability  of  the 
gifted  young  pianist. 

:K    *    *    *    *  * 

As  a  welcome  to  Mother  M.  Aquina,  Superior 
General,  on  her  return  from  an  extended  trip  to 
the  West,  the  students  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  presented  two  excellent  programs  on  Dec. 
11  and  14.  The  Recitals  were  of  the  highest 
character  as  attested  by  the  following  selections 
that  made  up  those  evenings'  pleasure : 

A   FEW   MINUTKS  OF  PLEASURE. 

Holy  Night,  Silent  Night  Rev.  Jos.  Mohr 

Violins — M.  Maiipin,  E.  Marschncr,  J.  Lecoiir, 
.'\.  C.  Buckley,  L.  Weinrich. 
■Cr//o.v— M.  Lucas,  D.  Nicholas.  A.  Schlecht 
llarfs—l].  Miller,  M.  L.  Merritt.  H.  Jones 
Organ — H.  Weinrich 

llarj)  Solo — Fairies'  Dream  Robinson 

11.  Miller 

O.  Dry  Those  Tears  T.  del  Ricgo 

Violin — M.  Maupin 
'Cello— H.  Nichols 
Piano — G.  Whitson 
Orfiati — H.  Weinrich 

'l"he   KisiuK  Sun  Torjussen 

Violins — M.  Maupin,  V..  l*"orsehner 
'Cello— Nichols 
Harp — II.  Jones 
I'iano—M.  Ranstead 


I'iatu)  Solo-Shepherd's  Tale  Nevin 

K.  Kraft  he  for 

Sotncwhere  a  Voice  is  (."allinn  Tale 

•Cellos— \).  Nicliols,  A.  Schlecht.  M.  Lucas 
Piano — ^A.  R.  Carr 

Molo  I'crpcluo  (Kleiiic  Suite)  Holtm 

Violins    i\l,  M;Mipin,  l'..  hnrscliner.  J.  Lecour 
I'iano — M.  Morrissey 
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RECITAL — ST.  MARV's  ORCH KSTRA. 
PERSONNEL 

i  h'i:i:s — A.  Buckley,  G.  Desmond,  E.  Forschner,  L. 
Guedelhoefer,  R.  Kavanaugh,  M.  Keown. 
F.  LaPointe,  J.  Lecoiir.  M.  Maupin. 
K.  Stack.  M.  B.  Van  Heuvel 

Crilos—L.  Ewing.  D.  XiclioU.  A.  Sclilecht 
Ross  I'iol — E.  Bauerlein 
Drums — L.  Weinrich 
Organ — H.  Weiiiricli 


PROGRAM 

March  Triomphale  Creole  C.  Kerns 

Memories   Hucrtcr 

Drgan  Solo — Festal  Prelude  in  F  E.  Lcniaigrc 

Alberta  Murphy 

^Vaters  of   Minnetonka  Licurance 

Migiity  Lak'  a  Rose  Carrie  Jacob  Bond 

Reading — The  Child  

Helen  Minahan 

N'arcissus   Nevin 

5t.  Mary's  Song  6".  M.  C. 


EXPRESSION  RECITAL. 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  28,  Miss  Mary  Agnes 
Doyle  of  Chicago,  gave  a  most  interesting  pre- 
sentation of  that  continuously  popular  and  whole- 
some play,  "'Peg  O'  My  Heart,"  The  impersona- 
tion as  clever  and  original,  and  ?kliss  Doyle  won 
her  audience  by  her  delightful  natural  manner. 
The  characterization  of  "Peg"  was  perfect.  The 
quaint  Irish  ways,  the  childish  innocence  yet 
stolid  virtue,  and  the  native  brogue  were  in  di- 
rect contra.st  to  the  proud,  haughty  manner  of 
aspiring  relatives.  Peg's  sense  of  humor,  utter 
truthfulness  and  staunch  loyalty  to  her  ne'er-do- 
well  father  called  forth  much  laughter  and  tears. 
****** 

At  9  A.  M.,  Nov.  29,  Miss  Doyle  gave  a  talk 
in  the  college  study  hall  in  which  she  embodied 
many  principles  of  expression.  She  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  good  English  and  insisted  on  at- 
tention to  poise  in  direct  opposition  to  the  "Deb- 
utante Slouch,"  a  well  chosen  term  for  the  mod- 
ern interpretation  of  grace.  "Americans,"  IMiss 
Doyle  declared,  "have  a  rich  heritage  of  language 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  cultivate  a  refined  speech." 


EDUCATION  WEEK  AT  ST.  MARY'S. 

A  program  for  the  close  of  Education  Week 
was  given  Friday  evening,  Dec.  9,  in  St.  Angela's 
Hall. 

During  the  preceding  days  papers  were  read 
and  class  talks  given  throughout  the  departments 
and  the  evening's  exercises  consisted  of  selections 
from  the  best  of  them.  Every  class  was  well 
represented  and  the  work  gave  proof  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

Special  mention  is  given  to  the  Tableau  which 
portrayed  American  Ideals  in  a  novel  way :  In 
a  conversation  between  the  Far  East  (a  Japanese 
Girl)  and  the  Spirit  of  America,  much  was  told 
of  American  Ideals,  many  examples  from  His- 
tory were  cited  to  prove  the  loyalty  of  her  people 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  founded  on  true  edu- 
cation, the  basis  of  which  must  be  moral  and 
religious  training. 

After  a  few  kindly  remarks  applicable  to  the 
program,  the  Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  C.  S.  C, 
introduced  Mr.  J.  J.  Borden,  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  South  Bend,  as  speaker. 

The  address  given  by  Mr.  Borden  treated  of 
the  institution  of  Education  Week,  its  aims  and 
its  ends,  its  progress  in  South  Bend  as  compared 
with  that  in  other  cities,  emphasizing  the  splen- 
did co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  city  schools 
and  St.  Mary's. 

Among  the  special  guests  were  members  of 
the  faculty  of  Notre  Dame  University,  Mayor- 
elect  E.  F.  Seebirt,  and  other  prominent  edu- 
cators and  citizens  of  South  Bend. 

PROGRAM 

Sdection  St.  Alary's  Orchestra 

Education  Week  at  St.  Mary's. . Margaret  Buckley,  '22 

Chorus — "Flag  o' My  Holy  Land"  (T.  Daly).  The  School 

Poem — The  Unknown  Soldier's  Wish  

 Kathleen  Koock,  '24. 

The  Educated  Woman  in  Politics  Helen  Daily,  '23 

Drill  The   Preparatory  Department 

Reading— "The  Man  Without  a  Country"  (Hale) 

 Helen  Minahan,  '23 

The  Promotion  of  Education ...  Florence  Maclnnis,  '24 
Poem — The  Ideal  Teacher.  .Mary  Elizabeth  Scheiber  '24 

Selection  St.  Mary's  Orchestra 

Tableau — -American  Ideals    (Written  by   Class  of 

'25)  Academic  Dept. 

Address.. Mr.  J.  J.  Borden,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

South  Bend 
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NOTES. 

— Great  praise  is  due  those  who  made  possible 
the  immense  success  of  the  "One-Day  Bazaar" 
on  Nov.  30  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mexican  Mis- 
sion house  in  Austin,  Texas  and  for  the  Bengal- 
ese  Fund.  The  total  receipts  amounted  to  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars.  A  pleasing  gift  of  wel- 
come to  the  Christ-child. 

— The  study  of  Church  :\Iusic  has  been  re- 
sumed with  renewed  enthusiasm.  F.arly  in  the 
session  a  two-part  Mass  in  honor  of  St.  Dom- 
inick,  the  Proper  of  the  Mass,  Salve  Regina 
(Gregorian)  for  the  Ofiferatory  and  I'enediction 
sung  by  the  student  body  was  most  inspiring. 
Interest  in  the  work  has  been  heightened  by  the 
purchase  of  a  beautiful,  rich,  mellow-tone  organ 
for  the  Assembly  hall. 

— The  girls  who  remained  at  St.  Alary's  for 
Thanksgiving  ex])erienced  as  many  "thrills"  as 
those  who  sought  pleasure  elsewhere.  Many  are 
enjoying  fond  memories  of  the  Notre  Dame  foot- 
ball game  and  the  dances.  One  needs  but  to 
mention  the  events  to  evoke  a  smile  of  delight 
from  certain  young  ladies  who  attended  those 
functions. 

— I'xaminalions,  a  visit  from  the  State  Sui)er- 
visor,  and  Thanksgiving  vacation  were  i)romi- 
nent  numbers  on  the  program  for  November.  The 
qualms  occasioned  by  two  of  the  events  were 
more  than  balanced  by  the  joy  of  the  third. 

— The  reckless  carefree  few  who  extended 
Thanksgiving  on  their  own  authority,  are  con- 
sidering a  Hcmpt  return  after  Christmas. 

— Miss  Loretta  McGnire,  of  the  class  of  '1'', 
spent  'Hianksgiving  at  St.  Mary's.  Loretta's 
sister,  Zola,  is  a  collegiate  this  year. 

— The  following  sermons  were  delivered  at  the 
Sunday  High  Mass  <luring  the  month: 

"Judgment,"'  by  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Carrico,  C.  S. 
('. ;  "Courting."  by  the  Rev.  G.  Marr,  C.  S.  C. ; 
"Thoughts  {or  Advent,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  Murphy, 
C.  S.  C.  Assistant  Chajjlain  ;  "No  Man  Thinketh 
in  His  Heart,"  by  the  Uev.  J.  (iallagher,  C.  S.  (  . ; 
"Sin."  by  the  Rev.  T.  Irvin,  C.  S.  C". 

—St.  Cecelia's  \):\y  was  duly  ribservcd  by  the 
\V»cal  DepartiMcnt  and  <itily  nole<l  in  I  he  diaries 
an  an  (icca.sion  l«»ng  to  Ik-  remembered. 

— Mr.  Oscar  II.  Williams,  State  Supervisf)r 
of  Teacher  Training,  visited  .St.  Mary's  during 
the  infKifh,  and  attended  various  classes. 


— The  mission  spirit  is  once  again  aroused. 
The  Revs.  F.  A.  Theill  and  P.  Hanley,  C.  P.,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Catholic  Students'  Mission 
Crusade,  .stirred  the  students  by  their  relation  of 
examj^les  of  the  good  that  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  organization. 

— Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Leo  Reis- 
er, C.  S.  C,  of  Notre  Dame,  the  following  pic- 
tures were  shown  in  St.  Angela's  hall :  Notre 
Dame-Army  football  game,  the  "Home-Coming" 
N.  D.  game,  D.  W.  Griffith's  "Love  Flower," 
besides  several  Pathe  News  reels  and  light  come- 
dies. 

— "Lavender  and  Old  Lace"  was  another 
"movie"  enjoyed  since  our  last  Notes  were  print- 
ed. 

— Of  announcements  of  marriage  which  have 
been  received  those  sent  to  the  Chimes  were 
those  of  Dorothy  Ann  Wagner  to  Mr.  Con  C. 
Curry  at  Indianaiiolis.  Ind.;  Ella  Marie  Nelms 
to  Mr.  Edward  Francis  Morey  at  Dallas,  Texas; 
and  Marie  Broussard  to  Prof.  David  Andrew 
Weir,  of  N.  D.  U.,  at  Beaumont,  Texas. 

— Tn  quick  sncci'ssion  tlirec  illustrated  lectures 
were  given  at  St.  .Mar_\  's:  Xov.  7,  "Norway,"  by 
1).  R.  F^aungardt;  Nov.  14,  "Egypt  and  the  l<'ar 
luist,"  by  the  Rev.  Felix  Salmone  of  La  Cross, 
Wis.;  and  on  Nov.  1.^.  "Alaska,"  by  lulgar  C. 
Raine. 

— Great  credit  is  given  the  members  of  St. 
Mary's-Notre  Dame  Club  of  Chicago,  whose  en- 
ergetic management  promoted  the  pleasure  and 
success  of  the  Thanksgiving  Dance  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  on  Nov.  22.  The  Dance  was  almost  an- 
(illicr  "I  lome-Coniing,"  to  judge  from  tiu'  large 
number  of  .St.  Mary's  girls  in  attendance. 

— Mrs.  Maud  Clifford  Casey  and  Miss  Anna 
Hunt  paid  a  short  visit  to  friends  at  St.  Mary's. 


— A  motlier's  heartfelt  syini)atliy  is  given  to 
Mona  Kcown  who  was  recently  called  home  by 
the  dc.-ilh  of  her  dear  father,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keown 
of  Del H, sit,  N.  V. 

Si.  Mary's  sorrows  also  with  another  child, 
I  lortcnsc  HoIIimi,  wIio  niotn  iis  llic  loss  of  her 
liciovcd  mother,  Mrs.  Hollon  of  Austin,  Texas. 

Sincere  symi)athy  is  offered  to  the  bereaved 
husband  of  Margarcl  W.dker  Salisbury,  class  7S. 
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CHIMES  ARE  SWEET    WHEN    THE    METAL    IS  SOUND 
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TRANSIENCY 
RosKi.i.A  Kka.mick.  '22 

ALL  things  passing  are:  tlie  rose, 
i'hat  in  fond  dalliance  breaths 
Its   perfume   on  the  summer  air^ 
But  transient  is,  like  all  that's  fair. 
Joy  must  in  sorrow  pass, — 
Yet,  with  a  smile,  for  no  one  knows 
Why  this  must  be.  The  singing  bird 
Its  southern  flight  will  take; 
The  autumn  wind,  now  comes,  nov  gO'js 
In  tardy  haste;  still,  no  one  knows 
Why  it,  too,  dies  away. 
Youth,  when  first  its  voice  is  heard 
Magnetic  is.  like  awakening  spring. 
Alas!  too  true  it  seems 
That  we  are  young,  but  to  grow  old — 
Our  hearts  are  fire,  but  to  grow  cold; 
And  dreams,  but  whispers  a.-e! 
Is  life  then  all  illusioning?  Ah,  no 
That  could  not  be,  for  love 
Alone  lives  on; 
Eternal  charity,  that  binds 
The  present  to  the  past 
In  endless  dawn. 


PLATO,  PROPHET  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL,. 
JosEPHiNi-:  F.  RvAx,  "21. 

THE  staff  and  script  of  jiilgr image  are  tlie 
accoutrement  of  mankind.  We  are  all 
beckoned  by  desire,  but  our  Desired  moves 
in  such  varied  guise  that  frequently  the  pursuit 
carries  us  to  the  very  gates  of  Eternity  before 
we'  discover  that  the  shining  ideals  of  our  seek- 
ing are  but  the  earthly  veilings  of  the  Infinite. 
But  there  is  one  among  us  whose  quest  is  of 
Beauty :  his  is  a  difficult  way  yet  mightily  bless- 
ed, for  love  attend>  its  every  step.  This  one 
makes  a  quest  of  glorious  possibility,  for  his  De- 
sire comes  forth  from  Paradise  to  meet  him  and 
smiles  through  a  veil  rent  by  the  jjassionafe  hands 
of  the  ssarcher.  P'or  this  -earcher  after  Ik'aut}- 
there  can  be  but  one  success,  but  on  fulfillment 
of  the  manifold  promise  that  entices  him,  lead- 
ing him  along  ways  numberless  and  devi(nis  in- 
deed, but  all  convergent  upon  the  one  Reality. 
And  this  Reality  stands  to  the  myriad  beauties 
which  reflect  and  manifot  it  as  Substance  to 


shadow, — Divine  Substance,  destined  to  be  at 
l)est  but  inii)erfectly  manifested  "till  the  day 
break  and  the  shadows  retire."  Those  who  have 
been  enthralled  b_\-  the  earthly  semblance  of 
Peauty  and  have  taken  up  her  ({uest  are  past 
counting;  ])ast  counting  tf)0  is  their  number  who, 
lost  in  the  intricacies  of  the  ]jromise,  have  fallen 
short  of  the  Promised:  who  have  thwarted  their 
])urpose  with  the  very  means  of  its  attainment. 
This  quest  of  ISeauty  is  no  thing  of  effortless  ac- 
complishment. The  secret  is  not  lightly  to  be 
i:)enetrated.  Peauty  is  a  mystery,  as  is  Love  and 
the  two  are  in  keeping  of  Christianity.  Only  to 
the  Christian  is  it  given  to  penetrate  these  mys- 
teries. Beauty  and  Love  are  of  his  birthright 
and  to  him  are  their  hidden  things  accessible. 

Here  there  enters  a  fact  of  which  cognizance 
nnist  be  taken.  Throughout  history  the  place  of 
the  Projjhet  is  not  to  be  ignored,  his  inspiration 
is  undeniable.  Isaias,  Ezechiel,  Daniel,  Jeremias, 
and  all  their  line,  long  poured  the  soothing  oil 
of  prophecy  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  Advent. 
Their  tongues,  held  in  thrall  by  Divinity,  gave 
utterance  to  words  whose  import  they  could  not 
know  save  in  the  light  of  their  inspiration.  But 
is  the  office  of  the  Prophet  to  be  restricted  to 
historical  truth  ?  Can  the  sacred  fire  illumine 
only  the  moving  panorama  of  life?  Or  cannot 
philosophical  truth,  too,  be  'born  out  of  time'. 
Here  we  must  pause,  for  though  we  handle 
truth  and  reality  indeed,  it  is  the  gossamer-spun 
reality  of  Beauty  which  fioats  upon  the  border- 
land of  sense  and  spirit,  and  while  the  cold  fin- 
ger of  Science  cannot  break  the  shining  web,  nei- 
ther can  it  lay  hold  of  it  to  trace  its  design.  We 
must  hesitate,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  fact  content  ourselves  with  pointing  to  evi- 
dence of  its  existence.  We  may  not  know  by 
what  means  the  music  may  sound  before  the  harp 
is  strung,  but  with  the  premature  melodies  sweet 
in  our  ears  neither  can  we  be  unbelieving. 

If  Plato's  claim  to  the  title  "Proi)het  of  the 
Beautiful"  be  ([uestioncd,  we  cannot  do  more 
\hiiu  ])oinl  to  this  mystery  of  the  ISeautiful  and 
show  it  to  be  of  its  nature  understandable  only 
in  the  light  of  revelation  ;  and  then,  turning  to 
the  unimjieachable  testimony  of  tlie  written 
^.^■ord.  show  this  self-same  mystery  to  have  been 
searched,  out  and  revealed  by  a  philosopher  long 
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antedating  the  birth  of  Christ.  Wlu-thcr  Ihc 
mere  title  Prophet  be  granted  or  denied  is  of 
little  moment.  The  point  of  our  contention  is 
that  Plato,  overthrowing  the  theories  of  his  time, 
embodied  in  his  dialogues,  notably  in  the  Phac- 
dnts  and  in  The  Synipasiuin,  an  idea,  a  revelation 
of  the  Beautiful  and  of  its  inseparable  companion 
Love ;  a  revelation  of  such  kind  that  when  it  is 
lifted  from  its  pagan  setting  it  is  seen  to  shine 
with  lustre  like  only  to  tliat  revelation  of  Beauty 
which  is  the  very  crown-jewel  of  Christian  ])hil- 
osophy. 

IMiilosophy  shackled  by  the  material  in  its  con- 
cept of  reality,  cannot  soar  to  the  spiritual  in 
its  idea  of  Beauty.  The  mark  'of  the  earth, 
earthy"  will  not  out,  but  stamps  itself  afresh  up- 
on every  utterance.  Art  deals  with  the  Beautiful 
as  found  in  the  world  of  sense.  If  this  would  be 
a  dual  world  the  Beauty  dwelling  therein  is  a 
two-fold  thing. — a  fair  flesh  shrouding  fairer 
spirit,  and  Art  gazing  upon  the  one  ]ienetrates 
at  last  to  the  other  and  seek  to  draw  it  from  its 
hiding  place  and  clotlie  it  in  tlie  more  transparent 
garb  of  the  .symbolic.  1  f  it  he  the  homogeneous 
world  of  the  Materialist.  l'>eaut\-  is  reduced  to 
mere  symmetry  of  form  and  harniony  of  color 
and  Art  falls  to  the  servile  office  of  imitating  one 
sen.se  form  with  another.  If  there  l)e  no  reality 
which  cannot  be  adecpiately  and  exlianstixelv 
exj)ressed  in  terms  of  matter,  symboHsin  becomes 
not  only  a  useless  but  an  unintelligible  word.  To 
strip  reality  of  the  spiritual  is  to  strip  Beauty  of 
the  significant  and  Art  of  the  symbolic.  This  in- 
terdependence renders  the  true  idea  of  the  Ileau- 
tiful  imj)()ssible  of  attainment  to  the  Materialist, 
and  if  he  know  not  B.eauty  he  is  barred  from  a 
recognition  of  the  true  essence  and  office  of  Art. 

F'latonic  j)hilosoi)hy  was  in  such  case,  as  was 
all  (ireek  philosojjhy  to  tlu'  time  of  Aristotle. 
\\'inflell)and  says,  "the  incorporeal  world  which 
Plato  teaches  is  not  yet  the  spiritual."  Ixigically 
then,  since  no  word  of  his  teaching  cf)uld  get 
Ix-yond  tiie  houn<lary  imjjosed  by  his  concept  of 
reality,  Plato's  theory  of  lieanty  and  Art  conM 
not  hnt  he  limited  by  materialism,  not  gross  pe  r 
haps,  but  maleriali-m  nevertheless.  I'or  pods 
and  philr»sophers  alike  imitative  reprcscni.ilion 
had  Irmg  been  the  f>iily  Art  theory,  if  indeed, 
there  cotild  he  said  to  In-  theory  at  all  with  re 
gard  fo  a  Ihin^  as  naive  and  Jinreflecliiig  as  early 
('iTcek  Art.  Aesthetic  was  an  unknown  science; 
Rpenilalirm  on  the  bcatitifiil,  where  it  exislerl  at 
all,  went  no  farlhr-r  than  the  must  elementary 


considerations  of  form  and  color.  Thus  free  and 
spontaneous,  (ireek  Art  is  seen  to  be  for  long 
"ideal,  simply  because  it  is  at  its  ease."  But  such 
a  carefree  childhood  could  not  always  be  her  por- 
li(.n  and  there  were  wb.isperings  of  new  realities, 
— "meta-physica,"  a  realm  hitherto  not  only  un- 
explored but  undreamed  of.  The  time  was  grow- 
mg  ripe  for  intellectual  giants  to  lift  philosophy 
out  of  materialism. 

These  hints  of  imminent  change  in  the  world- 
concept  were  reflected  in  the  simple  Art  theories 
formerly  all-sufficient.  A  vague  discontent  with 
the  limitations  imposed  by  a  purely  imitative 
Art  found  ex])ression  in  the  attempts  at  allegor- 
ical interpretation  prevalent  just  before  the  time 
of  Plato.  This  turning  toward  allegory,  "in  its 
essence,  defective  synibolism"  is  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  the  dissatisfaction  attendant  upon  a  tran- 
sition period  when  old  ideas  are  crumbling  and 
are  as  yet  unreplaced  by  new.  Art  fell  into  dis- 
rei)ute.  Her  own  shining  insignia  was  torn  away 
and  she  was  denied  any  badge  of  usefulness.  She 
stood,  a  shamed  and  derided  thing,  abased  be- 
fore the  Skill  of  a  Potter  and  the  Technic  of  a 
Maker  of  Furniture.  Nor  did  Plato,  poet  though 
he  was,  restore  to  Art  her  lost  prestige.  The 
World  of  Ideas  which  he  constructed  to  fill  the 
crying  need  of  ])hilosophy  for  something  bevond 
the  things  of  touch  and  siglit  availed  nothing  to 
raise  Art  from  (he  dust.  Rather,  Plato  ])lungcd 
her  deeper  in  her  degradation  b_\'  his  fiery  |)olemic 
in  the  tenth  book  of  The  Republic.  i<"ormerlv 
stigniali/ed  as  an  "imitation"  Art  now  suffered 
the  ;id(lilii)nal  humilialii )n  of  being  branded  as 
"an  imitation  of  imitations"!  And  this  from  a 
poet,  —who  should  be  a  very  liig]i-i)riesl ,  a  medi- 
ator belween  Heanly  and  Art!  But  this  theory 
was  the  logical  uniconie  of  I'lalonic  |)hiI<)sophy. 
The  N'ew  World  of  Ideas  was  center  to  a  com- 
plete and  consistent  theory;  what  won(k'r  that 
;in\-  strand  be  of  llic  s;iine  texture  as  the  whole. 
'''Ul  to  slop  here  would  be  lo  wrong  Plato,  to 
i)\'ci-|ook  (hat  whiiii  makes  him  a  imi(|ue  and 
oiilslanding  figure  in  the  history  of  Aesthetics  1k>- 
sani|nel  gives  aci-onni  (if  I'lalo's  ])osilion  in  one 
signilic.-nil  sentence.  "In  I'l.-ilo,"  he  says,  "we 
see  the  coinpleted  s\sIcmi  (if  (Ireek  llieor\'  c-on- , 
cerniiig  Art,  ;nid  side  by  side  with  lliis  the  con- 
cepliiins  desiincd  lo  bi't'.-ik  it  douii."  A  strange 
paradox  Inily,  lor  the  lilea  <d'  llie  l;e;iulifnl  ein- 
iiodied  in  ccrl;iin  |iass;iges  of  llie  I'htictlnis  ;uh1 
of  7 //(■  Svini'iisliiiii  coinplctcb'  conlmverls  the 
lhe(,ry  of  Arl    loiind  in   I  hr  h'cpiihlic,  :iiid  this  | 
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discrepancy  is  apparent  elsewhere  in  his  works. 
Aforeover.  the  Idea  of  the  Beautiful  put  forth 
in  these  few  and  precious  passages  is  not  the  log- 
ical outcome  of  the  Platonic  system,  it  transcends 
infinitely  the  body  of  this  philosophy. 

In  the  search  for  an  explanation  one  conies 
inevitably  to  the  realization  that  there  was  in 
Plato  a  power  transcending  the  laboriously  ex- 
ercised power  of  reasoning  which  "gropes  step 
by  step  from  premises  to  conclusion."  This  fac- 
ulty is  the  vision  of  the  Seer,  be  he  Poet.  Prophet 
or  Saint :  it  is  the  eye  of  genius  of  what  kind 
soever.  Through  it  as  through  a  burning  glass 
all  the  powers  of  the  watcher's  soul  are  focused 
upon  some  single  point  until  the  concentrated 
and  unfaltering  ray  finally  burns  through  the 
coverings  of  truth  and  patient  contemplation  and 
is  rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  within. 

Xow  Plato  was  a  poet  and  as  such  was  a  lover 
of  the  Beautiful,  for  poetry  is  but  the  outward 
sign  of  ecstasy  in  the  poet's  heart  on  beholding 
her.  As  a  poet  then,  Plato  was  close  to  the 
Beautiful  and  his  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her  with 
all  a  lover's  ardor.  Small  wonder  that  he  had 
some  little  sight  of  her  in  her  true  character. 
Plato's  Idea  of  the  Beautiful  is  too  vivid,  too 
living  a  thing  to  be  otherwise  than  experimental, 
and  in  his  accounts  of  the  experiences  of  the  lov- 
er of  the  Beautiful  there  is  the  unmistakable 
touch  of  the  '"antobiographer."  True,  the  time 
was  not  \'e'.  cov.ie  for  Beauty  to  be  manifested, 
this  oflfice  was  reserved  for  Christianity.  But, 
as  if  in  prophecy,  it  was  given  to  this  Poet-Phil- 
osopher, stardiiig  in  the  watch-tover  of  his  in- 
spiration to  see  the  faint  auroral  flush  of  that 
light  whose  full  glory  came  only  in  the  perfection 
of  the  Qiristian  revelation  of  Beauty. 

The  need  for  expression  came  with  this  ap- 
prehension of  the  Beautiful  and  here  Plato  faced 
a  gigantic  obstacle.  The  truth  was  borne  in  upon 
him  in  the  great  silence  of  contemplation,  but  to 
give  it  to  others  he  had  to  resort  to  words.  Ages 
of  Materialism  had  no  need  of  the  language  of 
the  spirit  F'lato  had  advanced  only  to  the  in- 
corporeal in  his  World  of  Ideas  anfl  it  was  here 
that  he  placed  his  conception  of  the  Beautiful, 
giving  it  an  honored  place  amid  the  throng  of 
realities  therein.  Molten  thought  must  be  cooled 
before  its  outward  form  be  perfected  ;  new  con- 
ceptions are  always  difl:"icult  of  expression  since 
language,  of  its  very  nature,  must  be  wrought 
to  the  needed  shape  by  the  individual  thinker. 
So  Plato's  Idea  of  the  Beautiful,  like  many  an- 


other infant  truth,  was  cradled  in  mylh  and  meta- 
phor. 

Since  it  was  in  the  World  of  Ideas  that  Plato 
gave  place  to  lieauty,  llie  true  nature  of  the  con- 
ception is  best  shown  by  the  relation  of  the 
P-eautiful  to  the  various  parts  of  the  IMatonic 
system.  Concise  expression  of  this  is  found  in 
a  passage  of  the  Phacdriis.  "But  of  Beauty,  I 
repeat  again  that  we  saw  her  there  shining  in 
company  with  the  celestial  forms ;  and  coming 
to  earth  we  find  her  here  too,  shining  in  clear- 
ness through  the  clearest  aperture  of  sense."  The 
dual  character  of  the  Idea  of  the  Beautiful  is  at 
once  apparent.  Earthly  beauty  is  the  reflection 
of  the  ideal  Beauty,  loveliest  among  the  throng 
of  Ideals  which  the  soul  sees  in  "heaven  which  is 
above  the  heavens."  By  reason  of  that  inex- 
plicable participation  which  unites  the  Platonic 
World  of  Ideas  with  the  world  of  sense,  the 
Idea,  Beauty  is  reflected  and  manifested  in  the 
things  of  earth  and  at  sight  of  this  earthly  beauty 
the  soul,  now  imprisoned  in  the  body,  is  moved 
to  remembrance  of  the  "beauty  shining  in  bright- 
ness" which  it  saw  in  its  previous  existence.  Of 
the  nature  of  this  Divine  Beauty  Plato  speaks 
but  briefly ;  like  the  other  ideas  it  is  without  sens- 
ible form :  it  is  "colorless  and  formless  and  in- 
tangible essence,  visible  only  to  the  mind."  Fur- 
ther than  this  Beauty  is  indescribable. 

Beauty  dwells  not  only  in  the  World  of  Ideas 
but  is  communicated  to  the  world  of  sense,  being 
the  only  one  of  the  'Ideas  whose  loveliness  is 
capable  of  having  a  visible  image  on  earth,  for 
Beauty  is  unique  in  that  "she  is  at  once  the  love- 
liest and  the  most  api)arent."  These  several  con- 
siderations are  summed  up  in  The  Symposium 
where  mention  is  made  of  "Beauty,  only  absolute, 
separate,  simple,  and  everlasting  which  without 
diminution  and  without  increase,  or  any  change, 
is  imparted  to  the  ever-growing  and  perishing 
beauties  of  all  other  things." 

Only  the  objective  elements  of  the  Beautiful 
have  been  considered  thus  far.  Beauty  in  rela- 
tion to  the  intellect  beholding  it,  leads  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  relation  of  Beauty  and  Love, 
thence  to  the  mysteries  of  Love,  all  of  which  make 
up  so  sublime  a  portion  of  the  Platonic  dialogues 
that  it  seems  little  short  of  sacrilege  to  disturb 
any  word  or  to  consider  it  otherwise  than  in  its 
entirety. 

Love,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  sim- 
ply that  subtle  power  by  which  all  are  moved  to 
the  desire  of  good  and  happiness,  but  from'  this  a 
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single  part  is  separated  and  given  the  name  of 
the  whole,  and  it  is  of  love  in  this  narrow  sense 
that  Plato  speaks.  Briefly,  his  teaching  is : 
Lo\e  is  of  the  Beautiful,  but  more  than  tliis— 
it  is  "Birth  in  beauty,  whether  of  body  or  soul." 
Thus,  love  is  the  principle  of  immortality,  for  "to 
the  mortal,  birth  is  a  sort  of  eternity  and  im- 
mortality." 

It  has  been  said  of  earthly  beauty  that  it  is  the 
reflection  of  ideal  Beauty  and  tliat  in  the  soul 
once  privileged  to  look  upon  this  perfect  Beauty 
there  slumber  memories  of  the  vision.  The  sight 
of  earthly  beauty  awakens  these  memories  and 
there  ensues  in  the  soul  of  the  beholder  an  ecs- 
tasy of  recollection, — a  very  madness.  Thus 
transported  by  the  memory  of  the  true  Beauty 
the  soul  feels  the  instinct  of  immortality  stir  with- 
in it,  and  the  conceiving  power  becomes  "pro- 
pitious, and  diffuse  and  benign."  But  this  vision 
of  earthly  beauty  works  not  to  the  same  end  in 
all.  for  there  are  those  whose  exile  has  been  so 
prolonged  that  they  have  lost  the  undefiled  mem- 
ories of  the  true  Beauty.  But  when  one  who 
has  recently  beheld  many  glories  in  the  other 
world  .sees  the  earthly  reflection  of  Beauty  he  is 
rapt  in  contemjjlation  of  it,  "a  sliudder  runs 
through  him,  and  some  'misgiving"  of  a  former 
world  steals  over  him."  In  tliis  ecstasx  the  lover 
would  express  himself  and  his  exi)ression  takes 
the  form  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  general  ; 
works  of  .\rt  and  Laws  or  any  fair  thouglUs 
whatsoever. 

These,  however,  are  but  the  lesser  mysteries 
of  love,  known  to  those  who  are  lovers  of  sens- 
ible beauty  of  any  kind,  fireater  and  more  hid- 
den mysteries  crown  tlic  lesser,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  entered,  the  lover  of  the  Beauti- 
ful usinff  earthly  beauties  as  steps  by  which  to 
mount  upwards.  He  who  penetrates  these  great- 
er mysteries  begins  with  the  love  of  a  single 
Iieaufiful  form,  and  in  this  love  he  continues 
until  he  realizes  thai  the  beauty  of  one  form  is  of 
like  kind  with  the  beauty  of  another.  At  this 
|K>int  he  |)asses  from  the  narrowing  and  restrain- 
ing love  of  one  to  the  love  of  all  beautiful  fonns 
anfl  then  to  the  love  of  beautiful  souls  and  the 
fair  artions  jirocceding  herefrom;  meanwhile 
crratinj,'  many  works  of  art.  Next  he  ascends 
to  ihc  conteniplalion  of  the  beauties  of  the  sci- 
••nrcs,  in  his  ecstasies  bringing  to  birth  many  fair 
and  noble  th'iuglits.  In  this  love  of  fair  notions 
he  grown  ntrcmg  in  soul  and  having  seen  the 
bfanlifnl  in  due  order  and  succession  he  draws 


near  to  the  crown  and  gkjry  of  his  labors  which 
is  revealed  to  him  in  a  single  science — "the  sci- 
ence of  beauty  everywhere." 

In  this  science  he  gazes  upon  Beauty,  divine 
and  everlasting,  subject  neither  to  growth  nor  to 
decay ;  it  is  "pure  and  unalloyed,  not  clogged  with 
the  pollutions  of  mortality  and  the  colors  and 
vanities  of  human  life."  Thither  the  lover  looks, 
beholding  beauty  with  the  eye  of  the  mind  and 
conceiving  and  bringing  forth,  not  images  of 
beauty  but  realities.  And  this,  says  The  Sym- 
posium,  is  "that  life  above  all  others  which  man 
should  live  in  the  contemplation  of  beauty  abso- 
lute." 

Thus  did  Beauty  unveil  herself  in  an  ancient 
land  and  thus  was  the  revelation  recorded  in  a 
tongue  long  accounted  dead.  But  Beauty  stands 
above  the  surge  of  centuries ;  her  countenance 
is  unchanged,  be  it  pictured  in  the  antique  char- 
acters of  an  Attic  parchment  or  the  printed  page 
of  a  present  day  volume.  The  same  face  whose 
lineaments  arc  trutiifully,  if  dimly  reflected  in 
the  Platonic  dialogues,  shines  rcsplendently  in 
the  Schola.stic  metaphysics  of  the  Beautiful. 

For  the  Christian  philosopher  the  universe  is 
centered  by  the  Deity,  and  reality  is  determined 
by  the  modes  in  which  He  is  imitable  ad  extra. 
All  things,  therefore,  are  dim  and  imperfect  cop- 
ies of  the  Divine  Essence,  each  having  nature 
after  its  particular  Exemjilar  in  the  Divine  Mind. 
All  real  beings  do  not  attain  to  the  perfection 
which  belongs  to  their  natures,  some  fall  short 
of  their  end  and  fail  to  realize  the  excellence  in- 
dictated  as  proper  for  them  by  their  uncreated 
archtypes.  But  there  are  beings  which  do  realize, 
in  large  measure,  the  appointed  perfection  of 
their  nature:  the  Divine  Image  is  well  reflected 
in  them  and  lliis  conformity  with  Divine  Ideals 
is  evidenced  by  certain  external  qualities, — pro- 
portion of  parts  and  harmony  of  activity.  These 
qualities  are  made  known  to  the  intellect  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses  and  on  apprehending 
tliem  the  beholder  pronounces  the  object  "Beau- 
tiful." Hence,  earthly  beauty  may  be  regarded 
as  an  "exjiression  and  revelation,  however  faint 
and  inadequate,  of  tiie  I'ncreated  iieauty  of  the 
Deity." 

All  things  have  polcniial  beauty  inasmucli  as 
they  are  all  designed  in  sliadovv  fortli  Divine 
I'-ssence  in  tlie  manner  |)rescribe(l  f(ir  tliem  by 
their  prototyiies  in  the  Mind  of  (iod,  l)nt  actual 
beauty  they  cannot  have  unless  they  botli  conform 
to  their  Divine  ideals  and  sliovv  lorlli  this  con- 
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formity  to  such  degree  that  one  beholding  them 
may  perceive  their  perfection,  and  dehght  in  the 
contemplation  thereof. 

These  facts  show  that  the  study  of  the  Beau- 
tiful must  be  concerned  not  only  with  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  the  objective  reality  but 
also  with  the  relation  of  Beauty  to  the  one  be- 
holding it.  Hence,  of  the  two  definitions  of  Saint 
Thomas,  which  contain  briefly  the  Christian  Idea 
of  the  Beautiful,  the  one  is  a  priori:  "Pulchri 
tudo  enim  creatures  nihil  aliud  est  suam  similit- 
tudo  divinae  pulchritudinis  in  rebus  participata" 
— the  beauty  of  the  creature  is  nothing  else  than 
Divine  Beauty  shared  by  things ;  while  the  other 
is  a  posteriori:  "Pulchra  sunt  quae  visa  placent" 
— those  things  are  beautiful  which  when  seen 
are  pleasing. 

Briefly  then,  Beauty  is  the  "splendor  of  per- 
fection," the  beauty  of  any  object  is  "the  mani- 
festation of  its  natural  perfection"  by  external 
qualities  so  as  to  arouse  in  the  beholder  the  "de- 
sire to  see  or  hear  it,  to  consider  it,  to  dwell  and 
rest  in  the  contemplation  of  it." 

The  dual  nature  of  the  Beautiful  is  apparent 
from  these  considerations  ;  suprasensible  express- 
ed through  sensible ;  spiritual  symbolized  by  ma- 
terial; herein  lies  the  essence  of  earthly  beauty 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beholder.  Contem- 
plation of  the  Beautiful  partakes  of  the  two-fold 
character  of  its  object.  The  external,  objective 
conditions  of  Beauty,  "integrity,  perfection,  pro- 
portion and  clarity,''  are  presented  to  the  intellect 
through  the  medium  of  the  external  senses  and 
the  imagination  ;  by  the  intellectual  power  of  ab- 
straction the  suprasensible  is  attained,  the  idea 
embodied  in  the  object  is  revealed  and  from  con- 
templation of  this  ratio  pulchri,  or  principle  of 
beauty  arises  love  of  the  beautiful. 
,  This  duality  resident  in  beauty  itself  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  it  is  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  "the  beauty  most  suited  to  man  is  spiritual 
beauty  expressed  by  means  of  an  appropriate 
symbol."  A  spiritual  being  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  the  spiritual,  but  for  a  being  whose 
suprasensible  activities  are  impeded  and  condi- 
tioned by  the  material  the  spiritual  must  be 
clothed  with  the  sensible  before  it  is  inelligible. 

Love  of  the  beautiful  .springs  from  intellectual 
cognition,  hence  it  is  of  a  spiritual,  not  of  a  sen- 
suous nature.  Further  than  this  it  is  disinterest- 
ed, finding  its  source  and  end  alike  in  the  con- 
templation of  its  object  rather  than  in  the  seizing 
and  holding  of  it  in  exclusive  possession.  That 
love  which  delights  in  an  object  in  view  of  the 


use  to  which  it  may  be  put  is  a  love  of  possession, 
legitimate  in  its  place  and  having-  good  for  its 
object.  To  this  love  of  |)o^^^l•-^sil  >n,  however,  we 
give  the  name  "desire,"  reserving  the  simple 
term  "love"  for  that  spiritual  craving  which 
finds  its  satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
object.  All  love  then,  is  of  the  beautiful,  al- 
though with  regard  to  the  things  of  earthly  beau- 
ty it  is  seldom  unmixed  with  desire,  for  the  beau- 
tiful, inasmuch  as  it  is  being  and  therefore  good, 
presents  a  double  stimulus,  to  the  intellect  and 
to  the  will.  Nevertheless,  that  which  is  consid- 
ered as  the  beautiful  only  is  the  object  of  love 
alone. 

Such  love  is  a  complex  thing,  having  its  object 
in  the  sensible  form  clothing  suprasensible  real- 
ity, being  stimulated  by  means  of  sense  faculties, 
yet  being  essentially  of  the  soul.  And  in  the 
consideration  of  its  effects  such  love  becomes 
even  more  inexplicable, — one  of  the  most  un- 
searchable of  the  phenomena  arising  from  the 
mysterious  union  and  interaction  of  man's  soul 
and  body.  This  vision  and  love  of  the  beautiful, 
however,  is  not  for  the  man  who  will  not  deny 
himself,  for  this  an  asceticism  must  be  practised 
in  the  restraining  of  fleshly  desire.  This  res- 
traint is  rewarded  by  vision  and  love  and  conse- 
quent expression  of  Beauty. 

Beauty  shines  from  a  myriad  beings,  in  some 
she  is  so  little  apparent  as  to  be  denied  the  name, 
in  others  she  is  so  resplendent  as  to  be  universal- 
ly acclaimed.  Love  of  the  tieautiful  in  any  form 
seeks  expression  and  this  expression  is  excellent 
in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  Beauty  loved, 
the  greatness  of  the  lover's  passion  and  the 
means  of  expression  at  his  command.  Passing 
over  lesser  beauties  and  lesser  loves  and  their 
fruits  we  come  to  that  which  is  universally  given 
the  name  of  Beauty,  finding  its  lover  in  the  artist 
and  its  expression  in  the  Fine  Arts.  But  thus 
far  we  have  been  concerned  only  with  Beauty 
as  found  in  the  things  of  sense,  and  it  is  not  here 
that  Divine  Essence  finds  its  most  excellent  mani- 
festation.— supreme  among  all  created  things  are 
spiritual  realities,  of  beauty  proportionate  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  conform  to  their  Divine 
Exemplars :  of  beauty  evident  only  to  the  loftiest 
and  noblest  of  human  faculties, — intellectual  vis- 
ion. .Xs  man  is  a  being  at  once  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial the  spiritual  reality  first  manifest  to  him  is 
not  spirit  pure  and  unimpeded,  but  spirit  com- 
passed round  with  matter, — his  own  soul,  upon 
which  he  may  turn  his  inward  vision  and  whose 
beauty  he  may  contemplate. 
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So  closely  knit  are  heaven  and  oartli,  so  en- 
circled are  we  by  the  Divine  Embrace  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  at  what  point  one  leaves  con- 
eniplation  of  earthly  beauties  in  the  liglit  of  rea- 
son and  rises  to  contemplation  of  Beauty  in  the 
light  of  grace.  Truly,  "grace  does  not  suj^ersede, 
but  acts  along  the  lines  of  Nature"  and  after  gaz- 
ing upon  the  face  of  earth  and  upon  the  face  of 
his  own  soul  and  finding  them  fair  to  look  upon, 
man  comes  almost  imperceptibly  to  find  his  vis- 
ion resting  upon  the  unutterably  resplendent 
Countenance  of  Beauty  Uncreated,  Infinite  and 
Absolute.  Imperfect  the  vision  is  to  be  sure, — 
for  it  is  given  to  mortality  to  gaze  upon  Beauty 
wholly  unveiled, — ^yet  so  sublime  is  even  this 
■■faint  aurora  of  the  great  and  unspeakable  vis- 
ion" that  the  beholder  is  rapt  in  ecstacies  before 
which  former  loves  pale  like  nigh-spent  vigil 
lights  at  sunrise. 

Xot  without  pain  is  this  vision;  if  restraint  of 
the  animal  within  us  be  the  price  of  mere  earthly 
beauties,  how  infinitely  more  needful  when  Divin- 
ity Itself  is  sought!  But  what  of  the  self-ex- 
pression of  this  lover?  Is  he  alone  of  all  lovers 
uncreative?  Ah,  no, — and  here  the  fairest  truth 
of  all.  Tlie  Saint,  for  such  the  title  of  this  lover 
of  the  Beautiful,  is  hiinstlf  his  self-expression. 
He  takes  no  one  of  earth's  luanties  for  exeinplar, 
but  turns  to  Beauty  Itself.  1  ic  socks  not  medium 
of  expression  in  the  world  around  him,  his  ar- 
tistry is  too  sacred  to  be  profaned  by  touch  of 
the  material ;  his  inspiration,  too  fine  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  a  mortal  thing.  When  his  work  is 
done  he  has  wrought  for  Eternity  and  his  brows 
are  bound  with  the  deathless  laurels  of  Beauti- 
tude.  By  those  who  know  not  love  the  taunt 
"mystic"  is  flung  at  this  lover  and  artist  as  it 
is  at  every  lover,  be  his  beloved  of  heaven  or  of 
earth.  The  boundaries  of  mysticism  are  the 
boundaries  of  the  Beautiful,  a  vast  territory 
stretching  from  the  earth  bcneatli  our  hands  to 
the  Head  and  Source  of  all. 

These  two  theories  of  the  Beautiful  have  been 
placed  siflc  by  side  but  no  detailed  and  laborous 
cfrtiiparison  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  points 
of  rrscniblancc  l)etwcen  the  two  has  been  given. 
If  the  likeness  nf  the  two  theories  is  n()\  readily 
apitarent  the  faihirc  is  so  cf)m|)letc  as  to  admit  of 
little  remedy  from  further  discussion. 

The  difference  between  the  two  theories  arise 
chiefly  where  explanation  of  facts  concerning  the 
U-;.Mtifnl  dcj.nid'*  iiiMin  other  details  of  the  phil 
'  ■        I''  '  "  '1  SeIio|;islic.    This  is  line 


es])cciaily  witii  regard  to  the  theories  of  knowl- 
edge held  by  Plato  and  the  Scholastics  respective- 
ly. In  the  first  case  all  perception  of  reality  is  by 
reminiscence  awakened  by  sense-perception ;  in 
the  second  by  intellectual  activity  upon  the  data 
of  sense.  Hence  in  the  IMatonic  theory  percep- 
tion of  beauty  is  a  fair  memory  of  a  world  be- 
yond :  in  the  Christian  idea  it  is  a  i)ercei)tion  of 
tlie  suprasensible  resident  in  some  sense  form, — 
this  with  regard  to  earthly  beauty. 

Witth  regard  to  the  objective  facts  in  the  Idea 
of  the  i)eautiful ;  for  Plato,  Beauty  is  a  reflec- 
tion from  the  World  of  Ideas.  If  Saint  Augus- 
tine's interpretation  of  the  Platonic  W'orld  of 
Ideas  as  the  Examplars  in  the  Mind  of  God  be 
taken,  this  last  dif¥erence  becomes  a  likeness. 

What  tlien  of  Plato's  claim  to  the  title  of  Pro- 
phet of  the  Beautiful"?  In  the  light  of  these 
facts  it  cannot  be  denied.  Nor  is  the  idea  of 
prophecy  foreign  to  the  quest  of  Beauty.  Pro- 
phetic fire  gleams  at  every  turning  of  the  path 
trod  by  the  searcher  after  Beauty.  The  full  por- 
tent of  earthly  beauty  is  grasped  only  in  the  light 
of  that  spiritual  beauty  of  which  it  is  the  symbol 
and  prophecy.  Spiritual  Beauty  in  turn  takes  up 
the  torch  and  lights  the  way  to  that  "fair  and  un- 
speakable Vision"  which  is  not  even  yet  the  ful- 
ness, but  only  the  pro])hecy  of  that  which  is  to 
come  when  prophecy  and  ])roniise  sliall  be  ful- 
filled ;  wlieii  at  last  the  Lover  of  the  P)eautiful 
shall  be  united  with  his  Beloved  for  all  Eternity, 
when  his  voice  shall  be  forever  raised  to  cry 
"Thou  art  all  fair,  O  my  Love,  and  there  is  not 
a  s])ot  in  Thee." 


NEW  YEAR. 

i'J.lZ.Mil-ril   M.ACINNKS,  '24 

Tl '(  K     )  williin  a  downy  cradle  deep 
A  baby  fair  lay  fast  asleep. 
Tousled  head  of  purest  gold. 
Tiny  fingers,  gently  iiold, 
A  sceptre  that  is  ages  old. 
Close  beside  the  cradle  there. 
Was  tlie  old,  old  ^'e;u•  with  snow  -while  hair. 
Quickly  the  hours  ilew  by, 
At  the  stroke  of  twelve,  with  a  joyous  cry, 
The  babe  awoke.  The  Old  Year  passed  by. 
Pure  and  spotless  with  love  and  joy, 
The  New  Year  smiled,  a  happy  boy, 
With  never  a  mark  on  pure  heart  worn; 
And  never  a  heart-string  by  sorrow  torn, 
lie  began  liis  life,  a  babe  jusi  born,  i 
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COURAGE 
Stella  Scott,  '22. 

I kneel  before  the  altar  of  a  new-born  year, 
With  lips  that  fain  would  utter  thoughts  that 
hover  near. 

The  thoughts  that  in  my  eager  heart  this  while 
have  slept. 

But  ghosts  of  broken  dreams  and  promises  unkept^ 
Like  ever  cold  and  quiet  stars  that  gleam  o'er 
head, 

Mock  me  with  memories  of  the  fruitless  year  now 
dead. 

Though  once-radiant  aspirations  lie  entombed. 
In  my  heart,  new  dreams  from  their  dead  fruit 

have  bloomed. 
If  weak  flutterings  of  beating  wings  by  night, 
May  greet  the  Dawn  with  upward,  steady  flight, 
With  undiminished  Faith  and  Hope  bereft  of  fear, 
I  kneel  before  the  altar  of  this  new-born  year. 


JOURNALISM  AS  THE  SUBJECT  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE 
Mary  Frances  Jones,  '21. 


THE  professions,  semi-professions  and  trades 
have  been  the  subjects  around  which  and 
upon  which,  much  hterature,  not  only  cur- 
rent literature,  but  the  literature  of  all  ages  has 
been  based.  Authors  naturally  write  of  the  things 
which  are  of  interest  to  the  reading  public  and 
there  are  few  things  more  vital,  and  of  more  uni- 
versal appeal  to  the  readers  than  their  professions. 

As  a  result  of  this  we  have  in  our  libraries, 
The  Price  of  Place,  a  novel  treating  of  the  polit- 
ical life;  Doctor  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  founded 
\\\)OX\  the  medical  profession ;  and  The  Right  of 
Way  has  for  its  subject  material  the  law. 

Journalism  has  served  as  a  background  for 
nuich  of  our  current  fiction,  while  it  would  be 
false  to  say  that  it  has  replaced  the  other  learned 
professions  as  a  topic  for  writers,  it  has  without 
a  doubt  assumed  a  prominent  role.  No  form  of 
business  fits  into  a  novel  so  nicely  as  the  news- 
paper business.  So  in  the  realm  of  current 
fiction  we  have  the  journalistic  type  represented 
by  The  Passionate  PiUjriin,  an  American  novel 
with  a  decided  newspaper  atmosphere,  by  Sam- 
uel Merwin.  And,  The  Street  of  Adventure,  a 
ten  year  old  English  novel  with  an  American 
edition.  The  author.  Sir  Phillip  Gibbs,  has  at- 
tracted a  large  circle  of  American  readers,  by 
his  previous  writings  as  well  as  by  his  remark- 
able work  as  war  correspondent  during  the  Bal- 
kan War.  which  was  the  storm  cloud  heralding 


the  universal  deluge,  and  during  the  great  war 
itself. 

In  his  preface  to  the  recent  American  edition, 
Philli])  Gibbs  writes,  "What  is  more  real,  I  think 
than  that  incidental  episodes  of  the  narrative,  is 
the  atmosphere  and  psychology  of  the  journalis- 
tic picture,  which  ought  to  be  true  because  it  is 
part  of  my  own  life.  The  spirit  of  youth  with 
its  hopes  and  laughter  and  tears,  dwells  a  little 
perhaps,  in  this  street  of  adventure,  and  is,  I 
imagine,  the  secret  of  its  success.  It  is  a  youth- 
fulness  which  has  passed  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
— four  and  a  half  years  of  war  knock  the  boy- 
hood out  of  one's  heart — hut  it  will  be  renewed 
by  other  young  men  and  women  following  the 
footsteps  of  Frank  Luttrell  and  Katherine  Hal- 
stead  down  the  old  street  where  there  are  many 
ghosts." 

Briefly  the  story  is  of  Frank  Luttrell,  a  rather 
typical  only  son  of  a  country  rector,  sensitive 
and  shy  by  nature,  but  concealing  beneath  the 
shyness  a  gay  imagination.  He  has  the  passion- 
ate desire  for  companionship  and  for  larger  ex- 
perience of  life.  Through  his  friend,  Phillip 
(iibbs,  he  obtains  a  position  on  a  newspaper.  His 
life  as  a  reporter  is  graphically  portrayed  and 
the  inner  workings  of  a  government  paper,  are 
minutely  given.  The  other  characters,  including 
the  heroine,  Katherine  Halstead,  are  members  of 
the    editorial   stafif,    typical    newspaper  people 
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depicted  from  the  lite  and  experience  of  the 
autlu^r. 

It  is  a  rather  roUicking  newsjiaper  narrative 
and  is  essentially  Uritisii.  h  has  not  the  usual 
happy  ending  that  has  come  to  be  expected  in  a 
novel  but  this  fact  makes  it  no  less  interesting. 
Phillip  ('iil)bs'  charm  lies  in  the  verit\  of  his  char- 
acter delineation  and  in  his  tliscriminating  diction. 
The  Brass  Check,  by  Tpton  Sinclair,  though  not 
in  the  fiction  class,  is  the  most  talked  of  book 
ujwn  the  subject  of  journalism.  The  Brass  Check 
boasts  one  hundred  thousand  readers,  eight  edi- 
tions since  February  l')20.  and  a  ne\vspai)er  boy- 
cott. There  is  a  decided  ditl'erence  of  opinion 
among  various  readers  and  reviewers  of  The 
Brass  Check  as  a  study  of  American  journalism, 
regarding  the  book  itself  as  well  as  its  author.  A 
London  reviewer  has  written  of  the  author,  ■He 
has  enjoyed  a  twofold  reputation — in  Europe  as 
a  successful  writer  of  novels  with  a  i)urpose,  in 
America  as  a  social  agitator. 

A  sensational  noveli>l  himself,  Mr.  Sinclair 
not  unnaturally  thought  that  a  minute  account 
of  his  personal  experiences  afforded  the  best 
available  means  of  portraying  those  methods  of 
the  press  which  seem  to  him  most  immoral  and 
dangerous.  He  relates  how  his  |)ul)lic  utterances 
were  perverted;  he  records  liow  the  ncws])a])crs 
ridiculed  any  venture  of  his:  ;in<l  \\v  di'scribes 
the  manner  in  which,  after  liuuming  The  Jiiiu/le. 
his  novel  of  I'ackingtown  (  wliicii  incidentally  did 
much  in  bringing  about  government  inspection  of 
the  meat  industry)  the  packing  houses,  wlienover 
there  was  th^  least  opportunity  used  all  their 
forces  in  the  news  channels  to  condemn  him. 

One  does  not  question  Mr.  Sinclair's  autobio- 
graphical narrative,  and  the  examjiles  he  mentions 
could  hardly  be  more  outrageous,  but,  says  this 
same  I^ondcMi  reviewer,  "Mr.  .Sinclair  intent  as  he 
says,  iipfin  the  e.xact  facts,  reveals  himself  as  a 
quite  imjKJSsible  child.  Tinu'  and  again,  on  his 
own  showing,  he  ado])ted  a  tone  with  the  ])r(ss 
which  could  in  nowise  iiavc  gained  his  end.  ()r- 
dinary  hiunan  nature,  anrl  certainly  editorial  na- 
ture, simply  will  not  rise  to  this  kind  of  .stim- 
ulus. Nf)  m«)dern  journalist  can  ever  have  asked 
quite  so  irresistibly  for  martyrdom'" 

In  the  author's  general  indictment  of  the  press, 
the  charge  is  divi<Ied  into  three  heads; 

That  if  a  man  in  America  has  |>nt  himself 
on  rfcf>rd  as  an  •ip|)onent  f>f  \V\fr  Business  anrl  an 
iccutcr  of  the  floniinale  interests;  he  need  look 
for  no  mercy  from  the  newspapers;  he  is  on 


the  black  list  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
destroy  him ; 

That  the  press  has  an  incurable  habit  of  per- 
verting the  words  of  speakers  and  public  men, 
systematically  misrepresenting  them  by  false  re- 
porting and  sometimes  by  downright  invention, 
and  is  ready  to  print  any  kind  of  stuff  to  discred- 
it a  reputation. 

That  the  press  is  almost  completely  dominated 
by  great  financial  and  industrial  interests  which  in 
cities  of  the  entire  continent,  own  the  papers, 
own  the  owners,  or  exert  in  some  way  a  despotic 
power  by  virtue  of  their  advertising  patronage. 

The  second  point  most  surel}'  is  true  in  that 
the  press  has  shown  extraordinary  ingenuity  in 
representinga person  as  an  undesirable  and  a  fool, 
and  in  making  him  im])lay  or  say  what  never  en- 
tered his  mind. 

Mr.  Sinclair  has  taken  the  foremost  press  asso- 
ciation as  the  villain  of  his  book,  and  has  used  in- 
discriminately the  names,  addresses  and  business- 
es, of  hundreds  of  reputed  citizens  throughout 
the  book,  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  statements 
are  untrue  every  page  of  the  book  teems  with 
libel — but  if  they  are  true,  and  up  until  the 
present  date  there  has  not  been  a  single  charge 
of  libel  brought  against  the  author,  one  would  be 
led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Sinclair  is  not  a  mere  per- 
petrator of  insinuations. 

John  J.  Smerlenko  wrote  in  the  Grinnell  Re- 
7'ie:c  and  was  (pioted  in  the  Literary  Digest, 
"What  Mr.  Sinclair  discloses.  ..  .must  become 
the  concern  of  every  honest  minded  thinking 
.Anierican,  moreover  it  nuisl  be  our  immediate 
concern  or  it  will  be  too  late.  This  is  no  hysteri- 
cal a])peal  against  another  of  the  phantom  menac- 
es that  are  now  in  vooiie.  I'he  Brass  Check  of- 
fers sufficient  cviik'nce  that  the  vested  interests 
in  .'Xnu'rica  are  entrenching  their  positions.  Dur- 
ing the  war  they  realized  as  never  before  the 
jjower  of  (he  j)ress  and  since  then  the  control  of 
the  press  has  been  iheir  greatest  objective." 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  .sections:  the  evi- 
dence, the  exi)lanali(>n,  and  the  remecly.  The 
first  division  is  personal.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  second  part  Sincl;iir  writes,  "I  ;un  trying  in 
this  book  to  st.'ite  {'X.'ui  facts.  I  do  not  expect 
to  |)Iease  contemporary  jouin;dism,  but  1  expect 
to  |)roduce  a  book  which  the  student  of  the  fu- 
ture will  recogni/e  as  just." 

Realizing  the  futility  of  destructive  criticism 
as  a  reforming  force,  in  the  last  section  Upton 
Sinclair  presents  a  renie(|y   for  the  Journalistic 
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\ices  ho  so  niimiteh'  explains  in  tlic  first.  This 
].iian  prciposos  the  c'Stal)Hshnicnt  of  a  national  pn.b- 
Hcation,  directed  by  jonrnahsls  of  intet^rit\-  and 
independence,  and  controlled  by  snhscribers.  It 
would  neither  take  advertising  matter  nor  would 
it  publish  editorials.  As  a  plan  it  is  not  entirely 
new  as  it  has  been  considered  by  others  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  future  of  the  press. 

From  this  hasty  review  of  these  books  one  re- 
alizes that  Journalism  is  ranked  and  recognized  as 
a  serious  pnifession,  worthy  of  serious  prejjara- 
tion. 

Two  traditions  for  a  long  time  hindered  Jour- 
nalism from  attaining  a  place  among  the  learned 
professions.  One  was  the  old  Grub  street  tradi- 
tion, prevalent  among  those  who  "just  couldn't 


see"  that  Journalism  shoidd  be  treated  as  a  learn- 
ed jirofession  or  why  it  should  claim  as  much 
dignity  as  medicine,  law,  or  letters  in  the  rarefied 
use  of  the  term,  hdizabeth  Jordan  says  of  the 
other  tradition,  that  of  the  midnight  lamp,  "the 
writer  was  held  to  be  a  person  working  in  soli- 
tude, the  divine  afflatus  descended  at  a  time  when 
he  was  correctly  posed  for  receiving  it,  alone 
|)referbly  in  an  attic,  rather  chilly  and  with  the 
flickering  light  as  the  attic's  sole  illumination." 
Toda)  these  traditions  are  receiving  death  blows, 
as  the  field  of  fiction  and  nonfiction  are  now  rep- 
resenting faithfully  the  true  journalistic  atmos- 
])here.  And  Journalism  is  coming  into  its  own 
proper,  both  as  subject  material  for  writers,  and 
as  a  worth  while  profession. 


TO  A  FRIEND 

Marion  Rempe,  '23. 

love  you  for  your  tender  ways. 

The  ways,  which  guide  me  ever  right; 
My  love  increases  with  the  days, 

And  holds  you  ever  in  my  sight. 


I  love  you  for  your  wondrous  smile,  I  love  you  for  your  gentle  hand, 

The  smile  that  cheers  me,  mjikes  me  glad.  The  hand  that  leads  to  things  above. 

It  brings  me  comfort  all  the  while,  And  safely  guides  me  to  that  land. 
Within  its  light— I'm  never  sad.  The  kingdom  of  eternal  love. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  NEW  YEAR  CARD 
(1919- 1922) 

Ri  TH  ITerrmann,  '24 


IA?v[  a  Xew  Year's  Card.  I  believe  T  was  born 
about  the  last  of  November,  101<),  but  I  am 
not  sure,  because  the  details  of  my  early  life 
are  not  clear.  The  first  thing  that  I  rememl^er 
clearly  was  that  I  was  lying  on  a  counter  of  a 
book  store.  I  had  countless  companions 
on  either  side  of  me,  and  man}-  people  were  look- 
ing at  them,  but  no  one  seemed  to  notice  me  very 
much.  Several  people  stared  at  my  face,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  care  much  for  me  but  they 
turned  away  and  chose  one  of  my  comjjanions. 
As  well  as  I  can  remember,  tliis  kei)t  u])  for  sev- 
eral days.  One  afternoon  in  i)articular  there  was 
a  great  crowd  over  by  my  counter  and  I  thought, 
"Surely  there  is  someone  here  wIkj  will  prefer 
me  to  the  others,"  but  there  was  no  one.  I  staved 
awake  part  of  the  night  wondering  how  I  could 
make  myself  wanted,  but  I  could  not  think  of 
any  way.  Even  if  1  had,  it  would  n(Jt  have  done 
me  any  good,  for  the  next  day  the  crowd  did  not 


come  in.  I  lay  quietly  on  the  counter,  won- 
dering and  wondering  what  would  happen  next, 
wdien  suddenly  a  figure  loomed  up,  and  picking 
up  some  object  beside  me,  put  it  over  my  face. 
I  felt  myself  being  moved  through  space,  and 
finally  put  down,  on  what  seemed  to  be  a  shelf.  I 
ex])ected  then  to  be  moved  again,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened, anfl  I  guess  I  must  have  gone  to  sleep, — 
at  least,  I  cannot  remember  anything  for  a  long 
time. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  was  a  jolt,  and 
again  I  felt  myself  being  moved  through  space. 
When  the  cover  was  taken  from  my  eyes,  I  was 
in  the  same  surroundings  as  before.  .\t  first  I 
thfnight  that  I  had  never  been  moved,  but  soon 
I  found  something  different  for  the  mark  on  my 
back  was  now  "25c."  Well,  there  is  not  much 
to  say  about  my  experiences,  for  thev  were  nuich 
the  same  as  tlmse  the  year  before.  Again,  the 
crowd  came,  and  they  cht)se,  as  usual,  my  com- 
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panions.  instead  of  nie.  At  first,  I  was  not  wor- 
ried about  this,  for  I  thought  surely  tliat  with 
the  new  price  on  my  back  and  all,  that  I  certainly 
would  be  chosen  by  someone.  But  I  was  contin- 
ually ignored,  until  it  began  to  worry  me.  This 
did  not  help  either  for,  while  many  of  my  other 
companions  were  chosen,  I  remained  on  the 
counter,  lonely  and  forlorn.  On  the  second  day 
two  men  came  (ner  by  nie,  and  one 
of  them,  lifting  me  up,  said,  "Well,  I  guess  this 
goes  back  again.  We'll  liave  to  mark  it  50c  next 
year  if  we  want  to  get  rid  of  it,'"  and  the  other 
laughed.  Why  did  they  laugh,  I  wondered.  My 
uni)opularity  was  anything  but  a  laugliing-matter 
to  me.  While  I  was  still  thinking,  one  of  the  men 
picked  up  the  cover  of  my  box  and  put  it  on, 
and  I  was  moved  to  my  same  shelf, 
I  believe  that  I  went  to  sleep  sooner  this  time 
than  before,  because  1  was  tired  and  nervous 
for  worry,  and  sleep  was  very  welcome. 

When  I  awoke,  the  box  I  was  in  was  open,  so 
1  i>eered  out  to  see  that  face  of  the  man  I  had 
last  seen.  I  heard  him  call,  "Harry,  what  about 
this  card?  Shall  I  mark  it  50c?"  And  the  an- 
swer came,  "Yes,  I  guess  so,"  so  the  25c  was 
erased  and  50c  put  in  its  place.  When  I  took 
my  same  place  at  the  counter,  I  noticed  that 
things  were  different  from  what  they  had  been 
before.  I'sually  I  had  to  wait  days  before  any- 
one looked  at  me.  but  this  time  I  was  no  sooner 
out  on  the  coimter  than  some  women  picked  me 
uj)  and  said.  "I'll  take  this  one,"  and  so  I  went 
back  to  be  wrap|)ed  uj).  I  was  wondering  where 
I  would  go  next  when  my  thoughts  were  inter- 
rupted with,  "Well,  Harry,  it  did  it!" 

"What  are  you  talking  abuul?'"  came  the  an- 
swer. 

"Well,  I  marked  it  50c  and  it's  gone  already." 
And  they  both  laughed.  (At  least  1  think  they 
did.  I  could  not  hear  very  well  as  I  was  quite 
heavily  wraj>ped  by  this  time.) 

When  I  next  saw  light,  I  was  in  an  entirely 
different  [Mace.    'I'he  woman  who  Ikk'  taken  me 


away  from  the  store  was  now  bending  over  me 
and  scratching  something  on  my  face.  Before  1 
really  knew  what  was  happening,  I  was  slipped 
into  an  envelo])e,  and  I  went  on  another  journey. 
At  the  end  of  this,  my  outside  cover  was  torn 
off  and  I  was  greeted  with  an  afTectionate  smile. 
"At  last,"  I  thought,"  I  am  where  I  am  wanted 
and  where  I  will  be  ha])py."  Little  did  I  know 
what  was  coming  next,  "(ienie,  look  w'hat  Aunt 
IMargaret  sent,"  said  the  woman  to  some  little 
boy  who  was  staring  at  me  from  below.  "Do 
you  want  to  play  with  it  ?  Aunt  Margaret 
wouldn't  care."  And  I  was  seized  by  the  chubby 
little  boy  whose  eyes  smiled  but  whose  hands 
seemed  ready  to  tear  me  to  pieces.  What  was 
coming  next  ?  While  I  was  still  thinking,  I  was 
suddenly  raised  and  one  of  my  corners  slipped 
into  the  chubby  creature's  mouth.  "Certainly 
I  will  not  last  long  now,"  I  thought,  "for  I  was 
not  made  to  eat."  "Genie,  come  here  to  mother, 
dear,"  and  I  was  dropped  on  the  floor  while 
Genie  scampered  off.  It  was  necessary  for  me 
to  make  good  use  of  my  time  in  thinking,  so  T 
set  right  to  work.  My  mind  went  back  to  the 
many  comrades  who  not  long  ago  had  lain  near 
me  at  the  counter.  Where  were  they  now  ?  Al- 
though our  chief  aim  in  life  is  to  make  others 
h;'.])py,  yet  it  seems  as  though  we  are  punished 
with  some  horrible  death  as  soon  as  our  mission 
is  fulfilled.  If  only  ])e()])k'  would  be  more  sym- 
pathetic. And  then  J  had  an  idea.  I  would 
write  my  autobiography,  showing  how  I  had  al- 
ways endeavored  to  please  everyone  and  make 
myself  wanted  and  then  how  all  my  labor  was 
lost,  and  1  died  a  terrible  death,  (  for  what  death 
could  be  worse  than  to  be  lorn  to  ])icccs  by  sav- 
age hands?)  -And  so,  even  if  you  cannot  show 
your  appreciation  of  me,  (for  A  fear  my  end  is 
near)  cannot  you  be  sympathetic  for  my  sisters? 
( iive  them  a  warm,  comfortable,  ark  in  which  to 
spend  their  last  days,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
tortured  in  their  youth. 


AN  OFFERING 

I'RANCFS  RlCNKV,  '24 

A  nOtlNI)  th<^  Christ  Child'H  cril)  at  nolhlnhem. 
The  MaKi  low  In  adoration  fall ; 
Th<!lr  KiriH  of  Kolrl,  and  franklnctonHc?,  and  myrrh, 
Th(!y  offer  to  thfdr  Kln^  and  Lord,  tlicsir  All. 
In-ar  .loHiiH.  h-l  UH,  too,  arlon;  Thno  now, 

And  offi^r  ThfO  our  Mr-artH  of  prlc.nioHH  worth, 
Arci-pt  IhDin,  Lord,  aH  lovlnn  hlrthilay  KlftH 
I'roin,  Thy  poor  ••rrlriK  children  of  the  earth 
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NEW  YEAR'S 

JoSKIMIINK    RVAN.  '21. 

OH  life,  oh  change,  oh  death! 
The  wan  year's  wasting  breath 
Is  hot  upon  my  cheek. 
Nor  one  small  instant  can  I  stay  this  flight, 
Changeless,  resistless  is  the  awful  might 

That  draws  the  year  to  death  as  certainly 
As  even  the  lovliest  day  must  hasre  to  night. 

Time  glides  swift  from  me 

To  the  waiting  void 
Where  whelmed  and  compassed  are  all  things  de- 
stroyed. 

Up  from  the  dread  abyss  gaunt  echoes  roll 

Encircling  my  soul 
With  shrouding  darkness  and  immeasurab.e  dole. 

Oh  death,  oh  change,  oh  life! 
Dread  trinity  of  strife, 
Thine  is  inevitable  conquering. 

Long  since  my  fairy  toys 
Were  taken  from  me,  yet  was  my  dismay 

Short-lived,  for  deeper  joys 

Failed  not  my  seeking;  — 
Dawned  a  fairer  day. 
But  time  is  ever  parent  of  decay, 
Again,  again  my  dreams  are  snatched  away. 

And  this  most  dolorous  death, 

This  year  whose  dying  breath 
Hangs  heavy  o'er  me,  misting  into  tears, — 

This  but  a  last  bereavement,  and  a  last 
Unanswerable  confirming  of  my  fears. 

— Yet  breaks  upon  these  musings  revealing! 

The  death-mist  clears  away. 

And  fair  as  breaking  day 
The  New  Year  waits  its  due  of  welcoming. 

1  cast  the  old  grief  from  me  and  arise 
From  desolation  with  new-seeing  eyes. 

For  life  and  change  and  death 

Keep  ever  tryst, — 
The  trinal  symbol  of  the  finite  mist 

That  darkens  o'er  me  and  forbids  my  sight 

Of  guessed  at  glories,  unrevealed  light. 
This  going  of  the  Old,  this  birth  of  New 

Is  but  a  presage  of  what  is  to  come. 
When  time  and  change  and  death  hhall  cease  their 
strife 

And  leave  but  life. 

Ah  fair  New  Year,  how  sweetly  buddest  thou 
To  fragrant  blossom  o'er  the  withered  past; 

What  potency  thou  hast 
To  wake  in  me  this  fruitful  ecstacy; 
This  prophecy  of  what  the  years  will  bring, — 

The  deathless  flowering  of  Eternity! 
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SUM.MU.M  I'.O.XU.M 

Al.HKKTA    Ml  KPHV.  '-'4 

ALL  snugly  tucked  in  freedom's  cradle  deep 
Columbia  lay.  Her  guardians,  Courage,  Wisdom, 
Faith, 

Bent  over  her  with  gentle  tenderness. 
Said  they,  "We'll  make  for  her  a  standard  great, 
To  be  her  guiding  light  when  darkness  falls." 
Then  from  the  blood  of  her  martyred  warrior  dead, 
Courage  gathered  seven  crimson  r.tripes; 
Mingled  with  them  the  white  of  heroes'  souls. 
But  wisdom  reached  into  the  heavenly  blue, 
And   from  its  infinite  span  drew  forth  a  beauteous 
bit. 

"Behold  in  this,"  she  said,  "  tie  field  of  truth, 
From  which  spring  knowledge,  hope,  sincerity. 
Close  shall  she  treasure  it.  and  guard  it  with  her 
life." 

Hope  bowed  her  head  she  knew  not  how 
Hers'  might  surpass  the  majesty  of  wisdom's  gift. 
Then,  suppliant,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven— 
Her  sad  1  eart  leaped  with  joy. 
For  lo!  In  God's  own  garden  fair 
Blossomed  the  first  white  stars  of  eventide — 
Thirteen  in  number  were  they; 
These  t.he  gathered,  and  genUy  lai'l  them 
On  the  field  of  blue.  She  spoke:  "My  gift  to  her. 
The  stars  of  love;  never  shall  they  grow  dim. 
But  brightly  burn  into  eternity. 
And  as  the  years  creep  by,  their  number  shall  in- 
crease." 

The  tiny  babe  stretched  forth  her  dimpled  hands. 
And  gurgling  in  ecstatic  glee,  hugged  tightly  to 
her  heart 

The  Stars  and  Stripes — the  emblem  of  the  brave, 
the  true,  the  free! 


COX  C  li  K  X I N  G  1  X  ')■  1-:  X  1'  1  ()  X  S 

I'.KATRK  K  Kl  A,  '21 

Tlll.XKIX(i  back" — as  our  loved  Hoosier 
prjcl  would  say,  1  see  certain  clear  cut 
(iiaj^ranis  in  the  chart-hook  of  years 
— and  in  the  marginal  s|)aces  headings 
like  this:  "'l  ficcidc  to  he  Perfect;" 
"1  decide  to  change  my  i)ersonality ;" 
"I  will  not  turn  up  my  nose  at  traits 
which  time  alone  has  ijrcvented  my  becoming 
subject  III,"  "1  will  make  a  schedule  and  I  will 
adhere  to  its  dictates;"  and  in  the  diagr.ims 
there  arc  thing^  not  done,  resolutions  not  ful 
fdlcd,  nose  action  not  Cf»nlrrjlle<l  all  analiz- 
cd  with  painful  accuracy! — To  concretise, — 
there's  that  little  (ptestion  of  getting  up  with 
'  'clcrily  and  rejjularity  of  the  rising  siui 
k  of  riawn,  or  the  4:  A.  M.  hired  man 


that  used  to  be.  Often,  yes,  nightly,  have  I 
pictured  myself — springing  lightly  from  my 
downy  couch,  seizing  a  cold-storaged  bath- 
robe, scrambling  over  the  wind-blown  carpet 
ill  search  of  way-ward  slippers ;  and,  slam- 
ming tlie  icicled  window,  run-still  impervious  to 
the  zero  temperature — down  the  clammy  lino- 
leum corridor  to  a  cold-hearted  bath  in  a  drafty 
batli  room. — But  "in  the  morning",  my  resolu- 
tions— they  go  to  make  so  much  more  pave- 
ment for  a  place  founded  on  brimstone  and 
ashes ! — and  with  the  good  brother  who  used 
■'hell-thoughts"  to  make  himself  arise,  but  who 
slept  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  I  say, — "Burn, 
you  sinner,  burn", — and  like  him  after  this 
meditation — sleep. — Then  there  is  that  much 
lauded  habit  of  leaving,  g;etting  to,  and  being 
at  places  on  time.  Never  for  one  successive 
week  have  I  succeeded  in  making  this  business 
of  being  on  time  and  finishing  the  necessary 
domestic  duties  coincide  in  the  way  "New 
England  ;"  for  me  it  is  a  moral,  physical  and 
practical  impossibility. 

I  remember  very  vividly, — because  of  the  ex- 
citing, and  for  my  vis-a-vis-painful  conse- 
quences, one  summer  afternoon  in  my  happy 
care-free  youth — previous  to  the  increased  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  "teens".  1  was  swinging  on 
the  white  side  gate  that  led  to  the  colonial 
ixircli.  when,  looking  down  the  long  sunny 
road  I  saw  approaching  the  immaculate  form 
of  one  IJeverly  O'Mohundro.  Now  Beverly  and 
1  were  very  good  friends,  so  I  called  to  him 
with  the  usual  "hulu", — "come  on  in  and  play"; 
— to  which  he  replied  from  the  safe  distance  of 
the  road,  "Can't,  Mother  says  to  come  right 
back  with  the  eggs  for  Nannie."  Scornfully  I 
replied.  "What  you  'fraid  of  her  for? — don't 
catch  me  being  scared  of  any  old  colored  cook!" 
Of  course  Beverly  weakened  and  he  came  near- 
er the  gate. — Xow  1  forgot  to  mention  that 
under  the  fence  and  extending  across  the  road 
was  a  large  mudpuddle  left  from  the  last  lains; 
l)ut  I  did  refer  to  tiie  immaculate  appearance 
of  r.cvcrly;  .Ml  little  boys  are  clean  in  the 
soutli — on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  tliis  young 
man  fairly  radiated  cleanliness  from  his  white 
linen  tarn  o'  shanler  to  the  dazzling  white 
tennis  shoes  with  vvliii  li  his  feel  were  graced. 
As  I  said,  lu-  approaclicil.  .ind  jnsi  as  he  would 
li;i\c  ciilcicd  our  lawn,  tlie  soles  of  the  afore- 
iiiciit  ioncil  |)C(|;i! c.xl  rciiiitics  slijjped  with  a 
slushy  gurgling  sound  n|nin  llic  wcl   spot  in 
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front  i)f  the  yate  and  the  son  of  "Miss  Mary" 
took  a  longitudinal  posture  in  the  "mirey  pool" 
— followed  a  i)rolonged  wail, — 1  would  not  say 
howl! — and,  after  he  had  had  time  to  arri\e  at 
his  own  domicile,  the  sounds  wafted  ui)on  the 
summer  breeze  told  that  the  tyrannical  Nannie 
did  not  like  muddy  little  boys — and  that  the 
fallen  Beverly  was  paying  the  price  of  a  broken 
resolution.  But  when  we  consider  this  subject, 
the  Irishman  who  took  the  pledge  for  life — 
every  six  months,  was  surely  ninety-nine  per- 
cent human  nature — and,  well  if  we  do  slip 
down  more  often  than  not  into  the  mud  of  our 
own  weakness — there  is  that  old  homely  saying 
which,  I  do  not  believe  has  survived  the  last 
few  centuries  for  nothing: — it  is,  "If  at  first 
you  don't  succeed — why  try,  try  again!" 

Speaking  of  intentions  always  suggests  those 
drav^'n  up  by  optomistic  individuals — -New 
Year's  Resolutions,  they  are  called.  A  pessimist 
who  was  interested  in  the  suicidal  statistics 
once  told  me  that  on  New  Year's  eve  there  were 
more  self-destroyings  than  on  any  one  other 
day,  and  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the  men, 
on  considering  how  during  the  past  year  they 
had  broken    every     resolution  made  at  its 


opening — decided  that  tiicro  was  no  use  trying, 
— and  "passed  in  their  checks!"  Surclv  the 
cherub  of  the  new  year  should  have  given  this 
individual  iodide  of  mercury  or  scjnic  such 
silencing  potent!  h'or,  after  all,  every  time  we 
fail  we  learn  wherein  lies  our  vulnerableness — 
and  surely  that  is  something.  I  discovered  last 
year  that  my  list  of  thirty-nine  resolutions 
were  in  substance  the  same  as  those  of  the 
former  year  which  brought  home  rather 
forcibly  the  fact  that,  whereas  we  may  conquer 
an  extrinsic  enemy  in  a  day, — the  enemy  with- 
in us  is,  like  the  poison  ivy  infection,  con- 
tinually appearing  until  by  continual  attention 
to  the  fighting  of  him,  we  come  off  with  the 
trophies.  The  man  or  woman  who  wrote  the 
lines  quoted  below,  knew  human  nature  and  I 
believe  must  have  made  resolutions  and  failed 
in  keeping  them — before  winning  in  that  great- 
est of  victories — the  conquest  of  self; — 

"Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 
If  rising  on  its  wreck  at  last 
To  something  nobler  we  attain." 


"WHAT  I  WOULD  HAVE  DONE" 
Dorothy  MJkndex,  '24 

/^OULD  I  have  been  in  Bethlehem 
■    That  night  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Could  I  have  ^-een  the  radiant  light. 
That  glorified  the  manger  low  ; 

Could  I  have  heard  the  angels'  songs  O  then,  I  would  have  been  afraid 

Resound  along  the  lighted  way  ;  To  offer  my  poor  gift  of  love 

Could  I  have  watched  the  Wise  Men  come.  To  Him  whom  heavenly  throngs  proclaimed. 

With  precious  gifts  and  great  display,  The  King  of  earth  and  heaven  above: 

But  when  the  angels'  songs  were  echoed  faint. 

And  Wise  Men  three  had  gone  their  way. 
I  would  have  stolen  to  the  manger-crib. 

Before  the  smiling  Babe,  my  heart  to  lay. 
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HIS  HANDS. 

Louise  Caktikk^  '24. 

Tiny  } lands  outstretched  to  her, 

Thy  Mother,  fairest  maid — 
1  liend  and  kiss  Thee,  little  Hands 
My  sorrows  all  repaid. 

O  bloody  Hands,  stretched  on  the  Cross, 

The  whole  world  to  embrace. 
The  world  that  cruelly  nailed  Thee  there 

Rrought  suffering'  to  Thy  Face. 


Within  those  Hands  my  soul  I  lay 

That  guarded  from  all  sin 
When  it  is  called  at  last  to  God, 
To  Heaven  it  may  enter  in. 


PAT'S  VISIT. 
Mary  E.  SciiEiBiiR,  '24 


Nll'ri.\(i  winds,  such  as  only  a  January 
blizzard  can  hv'mg.  played  hide-and-go-seek 
in  and  out  of  the  jagged  holes  in  Patricia 
Duoley's  jacket.  Ikit  vizualizing  herself  as  Xa- 
poleun  crossing  the  Alps  she  puckered  her  li])s 
into  a  whistle,  ducked  her  hooded  head  between 
her  shoulders  and  bodily  fouglit  her  way  on. 
through  the  storm.  It  was  the  eve  of  Xew  ^'ear's 
day  and  "Sis'"  was  working  late  and  so 
would  not  know  of  this  nightly  venture. 
Presently  she  turned  aside  into  the  well-lighted 
market  j)lace.  P)linded  by  the  glare.  Pat,  as 
"Sis"  called  her.  l)linked  about  in  an  allem])t  to 
ferret  out  the  object  of  her  search.  Thrcnigh  the 
crowd  she  caught  sight  of  it — 

"There  'tis!  Hope  there's  a  sale  on  today." 
Her  face  aglow  with  expectant  delight  she  jjushed 
her  way  around  baby  carriages,  jostling  wonun 
and  bundle-laden  men  to  where  il  stood  ui)on  the 
rtowcr  counter.  "It"  was  a  weak-looking  i)()in- 
setta  |)lant  which  in  the  busy  saleslady's  eye  was 
not  worth  much,  but  to  (he  sparkliiu;-eyed  clnld 
its  rH-auty  seemed  well  nigh  a  miiiiaiurc  rcnlira  of 
heaven  itself.  '"S  jest  tlie  thing,"  she  ninnninrd 
ecstatically,  then.  "no>v  ni'Hh  is  liiis  <>uc'."  -he 
asked  of  tlie  al!-kno>ving  l:idy  bcliind  the  coun- 
ter. "I'"ifty  cc!it.s,"  came  the  concise  repl^-. 
Pat'.i  (jnict  little  mind  wrkcd  iiu-i.  i'^!y  for  a 
second  or  two,  then  she  sjiokc  up,  "Well,  now. 
who'd  want  to  buy  such  a  ol.inl  .uivway,  it's 
V  wj— ."  Pat  could  not  snnnnoti  the  courage 
l'»  Iwlittle  the  worth  of  the  (ovctcd  priz(  "I'lUl 
niayl>e  I'd  give  yoti  thirty-five  cents  for  il  if  vou 
wanted  to  get  rifl  of  it  real,  real  bad."  I  li<  f;uc 
t'T!!  salesladv  actuallv   relaxed   into  ;i 


smile.  ".All  right,  little  one,  it's  yours  for  thirty- 
five  cents.  '  So  great  was  Pat's  surprise  at  this 
sjieedy  surrender  that  she  dared  not  draw  a  free 
breath  until  she  stood  once  more  in  the  gloom 
without  the  market,  hugging  the  small  potted 
plant  to  her  heart.  She  gave  vent  to  a  huge  sigh 
of  relief,  then  turning  to  her  left  she  set  off  down 
tile  street  with  quick,  determined  steps  that  told 
tlie  onlooker  that  Patricia  Dooley  was  "going 
somewhere,"  and  was  in  a  mighty  hurry. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  a  numbed  little  figure 
gave  a  mightv  push  aga'nst  the  mas-ive  swing- 
i)ig  (ji/or  (if  ihe  inii)'\sing  cathedral.  As  it  passed 
intn  the  vestibule  of  tlie  church,  there  was  a  rustle 
if  a  bundle  being  unwra|)ped  :  the 
and  closed;  footfalls  coul!  be 
slight  someone  passed  down 


>pei 


or  papc!  a: 
inner  (If)or 
dimly  heard  as  a  ; 
the  aisle  a;id  up  the 
of  I 'at  echoed  angel 


sle|is 
■like  t 


to  the  crib.  The  voice 
hrougli  the  dim,  empty 


"liaby  dear,  I've  brought  you  something  that 
will  surely  take  the  sad  look  from  your  face. 
Don't  you  be  sad  if  no  one  remembered  to  give 
yon  a  ilower  on  your  birthday,  'cause  I've 
i)rought  you  one  now  .  ^'es.  it's  a  big  red  one  like 
the  one  on  St.  Jose|)irs  altar  over  there.  It's 
funny  yon  |-eceived  no  (lowers  from  the  sacristan 
(•s|)eri;dl\'  ^inre  you  must  be  here  in  the  cold 
slal)le,  but  maybe  they  forgot.  I  can't  see  you 
now,  but  if  you  like  my  gift  you  might  smile  at 
nie .  toni(in-()w  when  i  come  up  for  I  loly  (  oiii- 
nnniion." 

When  I'al  returned  from  the  ComninuiiMi  rail 
on  New  \'ear"s  mniiiing  no  one  guessed  that  her 
seemingly  irrevereni  smile  was  caused  by  the 
smiling  ( 'hrist  child  in  the  crib. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  NEW  YEAR 

HOW  many  of  us  when  we  celebrate  New 
Year's,  the  first  day  of  1922  will  realize 
that  it  is  not  New  Year's  Day  for  every- 
one in  the  world  but  only  for  those  who  reckon 
time  by  the  Gregorian  calendar,  h'very  nation 
has  a  New  Year's  but  every  nation  does  not  liave 
it  on  January  first.  And  just  as  the  time  differs 
so  do  the  customs,  according  to  the  people. 

Our  New  Year's,  as  well  as  that  of  all  who  use 
the  Gregorian  Calendar,  falls  on  the  first  day  of 
January.  This  .system  is  used  by  all  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  world  except  the  members  of  the 
G'oek  Church.  These  ])eople  still  adhere  to  the 
Ju'inn  calendar. 

The  Jewish  New  Year  falls  between  Se])tem- 
ber  fifth  and  October  fifth,  according  to  whether 
the  year  is  defective,  regular,  or  perfect,  and  also 
to  the  feasts  to  be  observed. 

The  Mohammedans  reckon  time  from  the  He- 
gira,  622  A.  D.  There  is  no  set  date  for  the  first 
day  of  their  year. 

The  Chinese  New  Year  occurs  on  the  first  new 
moon  after  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Aquarius 
and  hence  is  never  earlier  than  January  twenty- 
first  or  later  than  February  nineteenth.  The  Chi- 
nese Era  dates  from  2697  P..  C.  when  si.xty-year 
cycles  were  established. 

The  members  of  the  Greek  Church  observe 
New  Year's  according  to  the  Julian  calendar 
which  is  just  eleven  days  later  than  ours. 

The  Church  begins  the  Ecclesiastical  year  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  Advent.  So  we  see  churches 
have  New  Year's  days,  though  they  a-re  not  cele- 
brated so  hilariously  as  are  the  others. 

Just  as  the  day  differs  so  does  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  observed.  In  America  it  is  cele- 
brated with  the  exchange  of  greetings  and  good 


wishes  for  the  coming  year.  In  Scotland,  France 
and  Italy,  the  day  is  observed  murb  ]]\<r  our 
Christmas.  Gifts  arc  exchanged  and  tbr  ])('(;ple 
make  merry,  in  the  other  European  countries, 
Christmas  is  the  more  important  festival. 

Thus  we  see  that  only  about  half  the  world 
will  rejoice  and  make  resolutions  with  us  on  the 
first  of  January. 

*  *  * 

The  little  old  man  trudged  wearily  on  through 
the  thickly  falling  snow,  but  it  was  with  a  com- 
forting sort  of  weariness,  for  he  would  soon  be 
at  the  end  of  his  journey.  Many  had  come  and 
gone  as  he,  little  thought  of  and  unappreciated, 
bearing  bravely  on  their  shoulders  the  burdens  of 
an.  ungrateful  world.  A  tender  expression  crept 
over  his  wrinkled  face  as  he  thought  of  the  pre- 
cious few  who  realized  that  he  had  given  them 
himself  to  use  as  they  would.  At  least  this  was 
some  compensation.  But  after  all,  what  did  it 
amount  to,  what  did  anything  amount  to  when  he 
would  soon  find  rest  and  forgetfulness.  Yes,  he 
was  going — that  was  inevitable ;  but  there  were 
many  more  to  take  his  place  as  the  Master  decreed. 
He  smiled  sympathetically :  they,  too,  must  stoop 
to  take  the  load  upon  their  young  shoulders ;  they, 
too,  must  climb  on  and  on,  never  turning  back. 

.A  bell  rang  out  through  the  midnight  stillness, 
clear  and  sweet;  then  another,  and  another,  until 
the  air  was  filled  with  a  melodious  harmony.  The 
old  man's  footsteps  lagged  ;  suddenly  an  irresist- 
ible force  seemed  to  throw  him  to  the  ground. 
He  made  an  effort  to  rise  but  his  very  failure 
spelled  defeat.  The  light  went  out  of  the  faded 
blue  eyes,  a  faint  sigh  escaped  the  parted  lips ; 
the  end  had  come  at  last. 

And  the  snowflakes  softly  fluttering  down  rest- 
ed in  gentle  benediction  on  the  lifeless  form.  The 
Old  Year  was  no  more. 

*  *  *  :|: 

New  Year's  Day  seems  to  be  a  preordained 
time  of  great  ])romises  for  development  in  char- 
acter. I'nder  the  stimuli  of  the  New  Year's 
spirit  there  seems  to  be  no  phase  of  character 
building  we  cannot  accomplish.  So  in  accordance 
with  the  age-old  custom  we  make  enough  good 
resolutions  to  confound  a  saint  and  as  a  result 
are  staggering  under  their  load  before  evening. 

One  would  think  that  we  should  learn  by  ex- 
perience but  no — as  surely  as  New  Year's  Day 
arrives  we  bind  ourselves  to  the  duty  of  accom- 
plishing every  good  deed  in  the  catalogue  and 
just  as  surely  as  the  old  year  flickers  out,  in  look- 
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ing  hack  we  can  titid  no  rc>()luti()n  which  has 
withstood  the  buffets  of  the  year's  te!n])t  >l. 

Do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  1  am  condemn- 
ing the  custom — far  from  it.  It  is  a  noteworth) 
practice  to  rise — "on  stei)])ing  stones. 

Of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 
But  what  I  advocate  is  a  little  common  sense. 
Why  not  take  one  of  these  ste])ping  stones  and 
stand  on  it  firmly  tiiroughoiU  the  whole  \ear  and 
we  shall  find  that  we  shall  have  develojied  much 
more  than  if  we  try  to  encomjiass  all  the  stones 
at  one  time  and  thereby  lose  our  balance. 


0\F.  seldom  stops  to  think  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent meanings  for  the  word  resolution  : 
to  a  musician  it  ir.eans  the  passing  of  a 
voice  part  from  a  dissonant  to  a  consfmant  tone; 
»o  a  mathematician,  the  solution  of  an  c(|uation  ; 
to  a  doctor  or  a  nurse  it  refers  lo  the  breaking 
lip  or  termination  of  a  fever,  while  to  all  penple 
m  general  at  the  begiiming  of  a  Xew  ^'ear.  coni- 
<nonlv  refers  to  an  act  of  making  a  certain,  firm 
•  ipinitm  or  thought. 

Kew  Year's  to  many  people  sim])ly  means  a 
holiday,  a  day  of  extra  recreation,  or  a  day  of 
rest  from  the  noisy  world  :  but  such  ])co])lc  little 
realize  the  true  meaning  of  this  day,  and  little 
realize  all  they  are  missing  by  not  taking  the 
matter  more  seriously.  On  .\ew  dear's  day, 
everyone  receives  a  new  l)age.  as  it  were,  to  be- 
gin over  again,  the  old  one,  though  it  may  have 
been  blotted  in  many  places  is  thrown  away  and 
forgotten  while  the  new  trial  is  given  us  ni  its 
place.  Should  we  simiily  take  this  pajxT  and  be- 
gin writing  the  history  of  our  life  for  the  next 
year  without  any  particular  care  as  to  how  it 
should  look?  Xo,  in  the  niiinl  of  every  good 
Christian  girl  there  should  be  a  longing  for  this 
time,  so  as  to  start  f)ver  anew,  to  kcej)  the  page 
free  from  anything  which  would  mar  il  in  any 
way. 

Rrforc  beginning  this  new  page,  we  should 
look  back  over  the  old  one.  find  out  the  places 
where  our  pen  did  the  most  damage  and  be  on 
our  guard  for  such  places  on  our  new  i)age.  We 
should  not  take  every  little  bli.i  into  considera- 
tion, for  we  would  have  too  many  to  look  out 
for  and  cou!»c<|uenlly  make  a  fiunble  of  them  all 
but  in  taking  one  fault  which  we  arc  the  most 
prone  to  and  working  rliligently  lo  avoitl  that 
onr.  we  will  obtain  g«io<l  results. 

Thus  v,r  M'c  that  if  wc  strive  to  do  this  every 


day.  during  the  entire  year,  at  the  end,  when  wc 
look  back  to  count  the  blots  we  will  find  that  a 
great  number  have  disappeared  and  we  will  feci 
more  satisfied  with  ourselves  than  if  we  simply 
have  the  same  or  perhaps  a  far  wor.se  appearing 
I)age  to  look  upon  than  the  one  a  year  ago. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  Xew  Year  come  the 
customary  "resolutions",  and  as  regularly,  a 
list  of  "do's"  and  dou'ts",  which  for  the  first 
few  weeks  are  diligently  observed.  I'.ut,  as 
the  holidays  go  by  and  the  ordinary  routine  cjf 
duties  is  resumed,  less  and  less  thought  is 
given  to  the  long  list  of  recommendations  and 
prohibitions. 

Why?  Because,  in  making  them  the 
essential,  perseverance,  does  not  get  sufficient 
consideration.  We  are  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  e\  cry  l^i  icd  deed  is  the  fruit  (jf  persistent 
effort.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  worth- 
while except  tlirough  constant  striving. 

If  success  does  not  follow  close  to  the  lead 
in  our  attempt  why  not  recall  the  ancient  but 
ever  new  adage,  "Try,  try  again".  Persever- 
ance is  the  key  that  opens  the  gateway  to  the 
road  success  wdiich  leads  to  the  castle  of 
x'ictory. 

However,  in  justice  to  one's  self,  in  the 
making  of  resolutions  it  is  well  to  liear  in  mil  i 
"the  coat  does  not  make  the  man",  neither  does 
book-learning  insure  refinement  of  manner,  nor 
does  it  give  the  i)hilosopher  license  to  over-step 
the  bounds  of  good  ])reeding.  Then,  make  a 
resolution  that  will  be  worthy  of  the  worth- 
while end. 
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Sarl.amle  f  .....       .  ^ 

Minuett  \ 

>  Ensemble  Class 

Caprice    for  3  Violins       -       -       -       /•".  Ili-nii^iiin 
Professor  R.  Seidel, 
Misses  M.  Maupin,  L.  Chiedelhotfer 
Overture— Calif  of  Bagdad       -       -       ^  KoUdicu 
String  Orchestra 
Piano— Miss  II.  Daily 


-THE  SPIRIT  OF  1776" 
Pre.-ented  By  The  Fourth  Aca.deniic  Class  1922 
Dec.  18—1921 
Characters 

Madam  Maytields.  wife  of  Colonel  Maylields  of  Ye 
British    Army       -       -       -       Miss    l.cuorc  Malcx 

}  Her  Daughters  j j^;^^,;;;::- 

Barbara  Steele  ("Bitter  Sweet"),  Rebel  Xiece  of  -Mrs. 

Maytields  -  -  -  ^Uss  Muriel  Clurlc 
Dolly  Darrah,  Ye  friend  of  Barbara  Miss  Ruth  Tcinics 
•G.-andmere"  Maytields,  Ye  Mcitlu-r  of  Colonel  .May- 
l":elds  .  .  -  -  Miss  li-cuc  Kcrwin 
Honora  Drake,  a  staunch  Loyalist  Miss  Helen  I'aync 
Anne  Van  Dresser,  Ye  friend  of  Amanda       -  Miss 

Kathleen  O'Reilly 
Gretchen,  a  Gorman  girl    of    fallen    fortune.  Grand- 
mere's   attendant       -       Miss    Leoiui  Heriilu'tl 
Betsy  Ross       -       -       -       -       Miss  Margaret  Hoer 
Francis  Churchhill,  Captain  in  Reibel  Army  Miss 

I'trginia  Morose 
-Mrs.  Gage       -       -       ^Uss  Katherine  .Inn  Siillii:'aii 
Arebella    Preston       -       Miss    (Genevieve  Bohannnn 

GUESTS  AT  TEA  PARTY 

Dorothy  King  -Mary  Helen  Durot 

Viola  -Authier  -Mildred  Hummel 

Marianne  Campau  M.irgaret  -MacGregur 

GUESTS  AT  THE  CHRISTMAS  BALL 


Helen  Brazzill 
Julia  Hughes 
-Natalie  Smith 


Troubles 

Chloe 

Minerva 


Florence  Maclsaacs 

I^)is  l-'itch 

Virginia  Kraftbefer 


Agnes  Magners 


Marfiavel  Minahan 
I.ueille  Tujaiiue 
Certnide  Cibbous 


I  );issy 

.\unt  Din.ah 


Dick  (b-andell 
lu'ttv  Grandell 


Ceeelia  Knoerser 
Mary  Louise  Ihiselilnieli 


CHILDREX 


Marguerite  I  'allec 
Helen  Uischcr 


SYXOPSIS 

.\CT  I.— Philadelphia,  in  Ye  garden  at  MaKlam  May- 
lields,  'Tis  afternoon  late  in  Ye  -Month  of  May. 

.\CT  II. — Scene  1. — .^t  Ye  old  Cabin,  Sunset.  Time 
July  F'ourth. 

Scene  2. — Ye  home  of  Betsy  Ross. 
.A  morning  of  early  autumn. 

.\CT  III. — Trenton.  Ye  I'.all  of  ye  ballroom. 
Christmas  night. 

Music  by  St  Mary's  Orchestra. 


CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 
Program 

Given  by  Pupils  of  Expression  Department 
Thursday  evening,  Dec.  15,  1921 

The  Gift  that  None  Could  See  Wilkins 

Lucille  Tujague 
How   Christmas   Came   to   Crappy  Shuto 
Mae  Regan 

Praeldium  Op.  10.  No.  1   MacDowell 

Alberta  Murphy 

The  Ruggles  Dinner  Party  Wiggin 

Albertine  Brazzili 
When  Christ  was  born  / 

Christmas  Night  \   ^r.  M.  Rita 

Helen  Minahan 
Accompanists;  Mildred  Maupin.  Dorothy  Nichols 

Christmas  at  the  Trimbles  Stuart 

Kathleen  Kooch 

The  Infant  Jesus     (Song)   Yow 

Hazel  Weinrich 
Accompanist:  Zelda  Burns 

A  P'ew  Bars  in  the  Key  of  G  Osborne 

Genevieve  Lang 


N  O  T  E  S  ! 


On  account  of  tlie  ■■]:)rinters'  strike"  coDv  for 
the  January  Cliime.s  was  held  at  the  office. 
.\lthoiigh  the  issue  is  late  we  trust  it  will  he 
interestinfj  to  our  friends. 

Dec.  21,  marked  the  departure  of  Xmas  home- 
seekers  and  the  beginning  of  holiday  ])leasures  for 
those  who  were  to  remain  at  St.  Mary's,  — Card 
])arties,  dances,  trips  to  town  and  a  genuine  good 
time  were  numbers  on  the  program. 

Miss  Helen  Holland-\'oll,  the  Misses  Eleanore 
Herring,  Mary  Ethel  Holliday,  Burdine  Tobin, 
Kathleen  Fleming  and  Helen  Mills  were  among 
the  holiday  guests. 


Tile  memljers  of  the  Acadeinic  Class  of  1922 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  triumphs  achieve:! 
l)y  tlieir  presentation  on  Dec.  18  of  "The  Spirit 
of  1776".  Ease  and  grace  marked  the  individual 
acting  while  the  artistic  stage-setting  enhanced 
the  revival  of  that  ])eriod. 

.\mong  the  many  thoughtful  rcmeml)rances 
sent  to  the  "poor  girls  al  school"  were  two  large 
fruit  cakes,  the  gift  of  .Mrs.  W".  H.  Holland  of 
South  I'.enda.id  -Mrs.  W.  11.  Holliday  of  Laramie, 
W'vomin.u.  Delicious,  was  it?  Ves,  and  a  lot  of 
it,  too ! 

For  those  who  were  jirivileged  to  attend  mid- 
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MARY'S  CHIMES 


niijht  Mass  al  St.  Mary's  memory  will  cherish 
the  scene  for  years  to  come.  Fruni  half  past 
eleven  silent  figures  were  to  be  seen  hurrying  to 
the  Church;  and  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  the  choir 
began  the  Christmas  anthem,  Snlenm  .Mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Rev.  William  Connor,  C.  S.  C, 
assisted  by  the  Kevs.  Julius  Xieuwland.  C.  S.  C. 
and  Timothy  Mur])liy,  C".  S.  ( The  silence  of 
the  hour,  the  (lev(iti(in  of  the  la.g-e  number  of 
communicants,  the  candles,  the  richly  decorated 
altars  and  the  joyous  music  were  a  trulv  Christ- 
ian welcome  to  the  new-born  King. 

"The  'J'ongue"  was  the  subject  of  an  excellent 
sermon  given  during  the  month  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Miltner,  C.  S.  C,  and  "Reading"  was  the 
subject  chosen  by  the  Rev.  L.  llroughall,  C.  S.  C. 

For  both  those  who  st;i\-e(I  and  those  who  went, 
the  holiday  passed  all  too  (|uick]_\-  ]nn  when  work 
was  resumed,  the  tables  were  turned  as  the  "poor 
girls"  were  those  who  came  with  a  rush  at  the 
last  moment,  whose  eyes  were  slee])v  and  whose 
ste])s  were  slow.    "Poor  things,  indeed  !"' 

No  lime  for  rest  now;  it  is  the  honie-slrc-tch 
ot  the  hirst  .Semester  and  e.xaminations  await  us. 

St.  Mary's  offers  hearty  congratuhilions  ;:nd 
very  best  wishes  for  the  future  in  resi)onse  to 
announcements  of  the  marriage  of  Kathcrine 
Schwer  to  Mr.  L.  J.  (Juinn  at  Kankakee,  111;  of 
Kugcnie  I'.rown  to  Mr.  Ciiares  Stuart  I  loag  at 
Chicago.  111.,  and  of  kiiih  I'Aanueline  (ioodrieh 
I..  .Mr.  I  •  ruce  K,  .Audrcs  at  Angola,  hid. 


i<i:i.i(;i()cs  cicri«:monii«:s 

jANt  AKV  6,  1922. 

Willi  the  beautiful  beast  of  the  Kings,  (io  l's 
manifestation  to  the  (k-ntiles.  came  the  date  for 
ihc  Religious  Reception  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Hcjly  Cross.  As  several  Si.  .Mary's  students 
were  atnnng  the  candidates,  nianv  former  class- 
males  came  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

I'romptlyal  eight  o'clock  the  I'.ridal  Troccssion 
eiilerefl  the  Cliurch.    Since  it  was  iiniiossible  for 
Bishop  Alcrding  to  be  present,  the  Kev.  Charles 
I..  O'Donncll.  C.  S.  ('..  Provincial,  firesided  at 
the  Investiture  anrl  celebrated  the  solemn  Mass 
• li  followpfl.    Assisting  al  the  .Altar  were 
|o»epli  Ciallaglicr,  C.  S.    (  ,,  .leaion; 
■'.if  (■  ^  (  ,  sitbdeacon,  and  William 
'  "ir  ma-lcr  of  ceremonies. 


The  Sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John 
l'.o}le,  C.  S.  C,  who  had  conducted  the  eight- 
day  retreat  in  preparation  for  the  reception. 

Among  those  in  the  Sanctuary  were:  The 
\  ery  Rev.  J.  J.  French,  C.  S.  C, ;  Revs.  J.  W. 
Donahue,  C.  S.  C. ;  T.  Vagnier,  C.  S.  C. ;  B. 
-Mulloy,  C.  S.  C;  J.  H.  Gallagan,  C.  S.  C. ;  T. 
R.  Murphy,  C.  S.  C;  C.  C.  Miltner,  C.  S.  C. ; 
R.  J.  Collentine,  C.  S.  C. ;  W.  P.  Corcoran,  C. 
S.  C. ;  T.  Kearney,  C.  S.  C. ;  P.  H.  Dolan,  C.  S. 

C,  all  of  Notre  Dame;  H.  \'.  O'Brien,  Mendota, 
111.;  P.  B.  Smith.  Chicago;  F.  J.  Jansen,  Elk- 
hart, Ind.,  and  M.  Ryan,  Macoomb,  111. 

The  young  Ia(Hes  who  received  the  habit  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the  name  by 
which  they  will  be  called  are: 

Sister  M.  Rita  Louise,  Miss  Pearl  Courll,  Dwight, 
Illioois;  Sister  M.  Marcian,  Miss  Beatrice  Banning 
Effingham,  Illinois;  Sister  M.  Agnes  Joseph,  Miss 
Clara  Layden.  Westpoint,  Indiana;  Sister  M.  Helen 
Denyse,  Miss  Mary  O'Leary,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.; 
Sister  M.  Eunice,  Miss  Mary  Brennan,  New  York 
N.  Y.;  Sister  M.  Regina  Carmel,  Miss  Catherine 
Hoey,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Sister  M.  Virgil,  Miss 
Stephanie  Hughes,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Sister  M. 
.'Vnita  Jane,  Miss  Catherine  Twombly,  Batavia.  Illi- 
nois; Sister  M.  Austin  Regina,  Miss  Carrie  Austin. 
Kensington,  Md.;  Sister  M.  Basil,  Miss  Mary  F. 
Eraser.  Tyler.  Texas;  Sister  M.  Florence  Lucile,  Miss 
Florence  Aidt,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Sister  M.  Cordelia. 
Miss  Genevieve  Mehaffey,  North  Liberty,  Iowa; 
Sister  M.  David,  Miss  Adelaide  Hopfinger,  Port 
Clinton.  Ohio;  Sister  M.  Claudine,  Miss  Rose  Walsh, 
Murniyville.  Illinois;  Sister  M.  Norbert.  Miss  Louise 
Doyle.  Morris.  Illinois;  Sister  M.  Hortense,  Miss 
Ad, -laid..  Tobin,  Tekaniah,  Nebraska;  Sister  M. 
I>:nn.-lifa,  Miss  Rose  Wrobel,  South  Bend.  Indiana; 
Sister  IVI.  St.'iih.Mi.  Miss  Marie  Munlock,  Washington, 

D.  C;  Sisl(M'  IVI.  .lohu  Frederick,  Miss  Beatrice  Rea. 
St.  Soi)hi(..  Canada;  Sister  M.  I{ita  Estella.  Misa 
Estelle  Hroussard,  liciuiinont.  Texas. 

'i'lie  Sisters  who  li;i\iiig  eoiiipleled  their 
term  of  i)ro])at;on  (T)  years)  pronounced  l-'inal 
or  1  'eriH'tiial  \'ows  are  : 

Sister  M.  Hasilissa,  Sister  M.  Hilarion,  Sister  M. 
Nazarene,  Sister  M.  Elwyn.  Sister  M.  Rose  Eileen. 
Sister  M.  Martha  Marie.  Sister  M.  Angelam.  Sister 
M.  Inocn,  Sislcr  M.  AloysiuH,  Sisttir  Marie  TluM-ese, 
Sister  M.  Itila  CariiKd,  Sister  M.  Albaii. 

Temporary,  or  l-'ir^l  Vows  were  made  by: 

SlHtcM- M.  Anna,  Iiapha(d,  Sister  M.  (Jenorosa,  Sister 
M.  Mansucta,  Sisler  M.  Augusta.  Sister  M.  Agnes 
Co.ciU'.  Sister  M.  Kranciana.  Sister  M.  Antonlt.a,  Sister 
M.  B(!ncflic(,  SiHlcr  M.  Tcr(!sa  Joseph.  Sister  M. 
(icorgella,  Sislcr  M.  Caiilcci.  Sister  M.  (!r('gf)rla. 
HlHtcr  M,  Rciglna  Clare.  Sister  M.  MoncsHa,  Sisler  M. 
Tcrewi  Cliiro.  HlHtcr  M.  (Jiiardlaii  Angels. 


(NeiW  &  Co. 

Pharles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

j  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Lrters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garmentl 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  .MilHnery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

inke  and  keep  in  stock  every  class 
>f  goods  required  by  different 
ReilKlous  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Li£ike»  Union  nnd  Engic  Stft* 

CHICAGO 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

W.  WASHING'iON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

T^rompt  —  Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  —  5500 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Itletal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

SIO  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                 Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

LFRED  J.  KLINGEL 

Smart  Shoe  Fashions 

er'opera  house  bldg.,  so.  bend 

r^cp.          Home  5842         t,_   a        Home  5702 
Bell  886                              Bell  3561 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

.    1.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

Cdl^ISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
e  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
nd  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

PMII     PPVPP              fi.  lUlf.... 

t. IV)  1 1-  ritYtri,  rX\,  Li.,  ivigr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HA^S  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Belter  Floral  (! 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  jt 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  1 
131  North  Mlchlsan  Street 


Optra  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confection. 

We  ma^e  the  best  I 
They'll  stand  the  test  \ 

THE  PHILADELPHL 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 
 i 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 

3rd  Floor  of  l^oberlson's  Slore 
The  linen  and  silver  are  clean,     l^he  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
1  I  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  5 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

Thl«  delightfully  located  Institution, 
r-hartered  In  1867,  Is  prepared  to  Im- 
parl a  thorough  course  of  Instruction 
In  nil  that  constitutes  a  reflned  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
Httentlon. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
rnak*  It  a  most  desirable  boarding 
nchool. 

For    trrma  nddrpaa 

••l-lllis    (II-     IMK    IIOI.Y  CKOSS 
•<l.    \nKrln'.  AciKlrni,'. 


iVhfj  s  Ycr  Cleaner  ? 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

...ti.  H^n.l.  In.l 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

(ondurled    by    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  month.M.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  pood  common  school  edu- 
cation. Tiui  most  acceptable  age  is 
frnrn  twi-nty  to  thirty  year.s. 

l''or    fiirtliiT    liirormiidon  iidtirrsa 

sisrioit  siJi'ioition 

Nfilr<'    Diimr    Avr.   iiiid   Mnillson  Street 
scu  ril    IIKM).  INII. 


Ideal  Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Rev 


THE 


"Ave  Mariai 

A  Catholic  MaKazine. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  oj  ihi 
Blessed  Dirgin 

32  pp.  Imp.  Xy-     l'ul)li.sli((l  weokly^ 
monthly.    With  illustrations. 
The  Greatest   Variety  of  Good 
licadinK   by   the  Ilcst  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2..')0.  A  free  C 
for  four  new  subscribers.  Foreign 
Kcriptlon,  $3.00.  Send    for  a 
sample  copy  and  list  of  interei 
books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA' 


^o(rr   name,  Intl.,  IT.  9.  A. 


When  You  Want 

— New  ideas  in  Neck- 
wear, Glores,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girls  all  need,  ^then 

came  to 


'Mirror"  Candles  sold  h«r«  •xoluslvsly. 


Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Poetofllce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 


Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 
BOTH     PHOIVBS  SB* 


Store 


Frank 
Mayr 
&  Sons 

Jewelers 

Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO— Eye. 
ETRY— to  Meaeur* 


I.   J    M.   R  llulMlns. 


D.  MacQREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 

216  W.  WaihiDgton  Ave..  South  Bend 
Phonei:Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Nobiles  Motto: 

IT  TAKES  THE 
TO  MAKE THE 
AND  PAYS THE 
TOSELLTHE 
And  It  Taste*  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CONT  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 

Ben  Phone  602  Home  Phone  966 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVhoIesaU  Grocers 
SOUTH  BEN'D.  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

nulldors  of  refrlareratora  of 
all  atyleii  for  all  purpoaeii. 
Cutaloira  and  eattinataa  free. 

ear  MIII  Strm«,  Kni«DAL.I.TIL.LJD.  IND. 


Eyes  Examined 

(;!•■.«  I'ropcrlr  Fittrd 

^I)r.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OPTICIANS 

230  S.  Mich.  St. 


Electric 
Appliances 


Are  most  convenient  and  ecoao  i 
for  use  In  preparing  meaU  or  d  i 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  i 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Ele^^ 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  C, 

63  Commercial  Street.  BOSTON,  II 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Bualneaa.  EaUbUah«4) 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chill  Sou 
Mustard,  Pork  ond  Bearu, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Im 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Yellow  Cab  C' 

SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 

MAIN  OfFICE: 

313  to  323  E.  Jefferson  Bi 

Call  a  Dependable  Metered  Yellow  i 

Get  A  Receipt 

Authorized   Railroad  Tranafe 

Our  Bagr^rage  Rates  are  reaem 
Student.s'  Trunks  to  or  from  St.  M 
or  Depots. 

Flr^t  Trunk  

Raoh  Trunk  additional  _  

Suit-cases,  Bicycles,  etc.  additional  '■ 

Show  Bag'g'agre,  same  rate 

City  Bagr&age  according  to  city  > 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg,  ( 

Office:— Yard  and  Mill.  8.  WcH 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  JefferaoB  Bt' 
."'outh  Bend,  Tnd..  and  cor.  Fourth « 
Union  Sta..  MIshawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone.  1474  Bell  Pbon«i< 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

COWTRAOTOn.  neirORATOB  A  • 
PATlfTRR 
820  BAST  COI.KAX  AVKPTTTl 


Hollingsworth-Tumer  C 

Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ic« 

We  ipccialiie  in  fancy  Bricki  &  Mold) 
831  Sovt\  Main  St.     South  B«o<!  '< 
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HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  -        -  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 


Cli  arte  red 
1844 


Full  College  Courses  in  Ancient  Classics,  Modern  Literature,  Political  Economy.  Sociology,  History,  Journalism,  Library 
icnce,  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology,  Pharmacy,  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Engineering  (Civil, 
:chanical,  Electrical,  Chemical,  Mining),  Architecture,  Law.  Variant  Preparatory  Courses  preparing  for  College.  Commer- 
1  School  with  Practical  Business  Training.    St.  Edward's  Hall  for  younger  boys. 
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ST.  MARY'S  CHIMES 


CHIMES  ARE   SWEET    WHEN    THE   METAL   IS  SOUND 
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AMERICA 

RdSKi.i.A  Kkamkk,  '22. 

.\nierica,  niy  country,  my  song  exults  in  thee. 
Cradle  ot  fair  freedom,  nf  iKcrless  lil)erty — 
Unconquerable,  fearless,  anion-;  ,i  warring  host, 
Mightiest  of  nations,  huma.nity's  ])rou(l  boast! 
Oh,  my  country,  I  lo\  e  thy  hills,  thy  sacred  sod 
Where,  firm  in  ba'ttle's  din,  my  \aliant  fatiiers  trod; 
I  gaze  on  open  prairies:  mountains,  that  earth  defy — 
M:irvel  at  teeming  cities,  that  flaunt  their  towers  liigh! 
I  hear  the  swell  of  music,  thy  children's  fond  acclaim  : 
In  farthest  land,  o'er  ocean's  deep,  the  secret  of  thy 
fame 

Is  spread  and  honored.    Halls  of  learning  give  thee 
glory : 

Living,  spreads  thy  history,  in  sage's  glowing  story! 
The  flag,  with  heaven's  stars  upon  its  blue,  floats  o'er 
thee,— 

Tho  breezes  waft  it  gently  in  majestic  glory! 

Soar  proud  eagle,  in  superb  undaunted  flight, 
Spread  your  pinions  wide,  attain  your  lofty  beight. 
My  country  ! 

Speed    fast   toward    the   summit   liefore  approaching 
night 

Deprives  you  of  fair  guidance,  freedom's  beacon  light. 
My  country  ! 


GILBERT  KEITH  CHESTERTON 
Cl.\ra 'Irene  SeLegue,  '21. 

ALONG  the  world-old  path  to  literature, 
even  where  it  stretches  back  into  the 
dim  solitudes  of  neglected  years,  certain 
colossal  figures,  torch  in  hand,  loom  mighty 
against  the  sky.  Theirs  is  the  duty'  and  the 
privilege  of  guiding  men  away  from  the 
chasms  of  obscurity,  of  warning  them  where 
lie  the  treacherous  places  in  the  abyss  of 
thought,  of  leading  them  to  a  higher  ]dane 
where  by-paths  lead  downward  to  sensuality 
and  materialism.  Indeed,  at  every  dangerous 
place  in  the  long  path  one  of  these  great  com- 
manding figures, — poet,  philosopher,  seer,  as 
the  need  of  the  time  and  the  place  determines, 
— stands  holding  his  torch  so  high  as  almost  to 
obscure  the  stars.  Men  may,  if  they  will,  profit 
by  the  light.  It  shines,  with  an  impartiality  like 


to  that  of  tin-  sim,  upon  the  lovely  and  the 
unlovely.  Its  sparks,  blown  about  as  by  the 
west  wind,  kindle  souls  in  the  farthest  places 
of  the  earth,  souls  in  whom  the  divine  fire  of 
the  ages  burns  on,  sometimes  to  die  after  a 
brief  flare,  sometimes  to  live  in  fruitful  im- 
mortality. It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  predict 
certainly  of  any  living  man  whether  he  belongs 
to  the  day  alone  or  to  all  time.  For  a  small 
spark  may  cause  a  conflagration  of  the  world  ; 
or  the  vestal  lamp  may  light  only  a  child's 
bonfire. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  path  of  literature  turned  abruptly 
from  its  true  course.  The  eighteenth  century 
was  an  age  of  transaction.  The  euphuists,  a 
most  affected  and  devitalized  school  of  writers, 
had  destroyed  the  highest  standards  of  style  in 
the  language,  and  though  their  day  was  vir- 
tually over,  their  sinister  influence  lingered. 
Locke,  a  one-sitled  and  impressive  philosopher, 
had  taught  that  words  stand  not  for  any  ideas 
common  to  all  men  but  merely  for  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  uses  them.  Little  could  be 
done  in  literature  with  the  philisophy  of  style 
thus  corrupted,  and  the  value  of  its  unit,  the 
word,  questioned. 

Thus  while  the  body  of  language,  the  mere 
mechanical  part  of  it,  was  so  eft'ectually  as- 
sailed, the  soul  was  ex])osed  to  more  subtle 
forces  of  destruction.  The  eighteenth  century 
in  luigland  witnessed  what  was  practically  a 
revolution  in  the  theorv  of  morals.  Such  men 
as  Shaftesbury,  llutchinson  and  Adam  Smith, 
able  representatives  of  the  empirical  tendency 
of  the  age,  discarded  the  established  idea  of 
conscience,  which  is  the  sul)jecti\e  norm  of 
morality,  substituting  for  it  aesthetic  and  in- 
tuitive standards.  When  the  wdiole  bodv  of 
moral  truth  contained  in  the  intrinsic  dilTer- 
ence  between  right  and  not-right  is  thus  under- 
tnined,  religiou  suffers  and  in  consecpicnce 
there  is  grave  danger  to  the  stability  of  the 
state.  Thinkers  and  writers,  released  from  any 
ethical  restraint,  disseminate  their  pernicious 
teachings  among  the  multitude:     for  of  the 
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power  of  even  perverted  and  sopliistical  genius 
\oltaire  and  Zola  bear  witness.  Against 
rhis  tide  of  disintegrating  forces,  how- 
ever, some  bulkwarks  stood.  Addison  with  his 
pure  and  delicate  style  did  much  to  reclaim 
English  from  her  degradation  of  form,  \  arious 
mediocre  thinkers'and  ethical  writers  tried  to 
stay  with  their  feeble  hands  the  torrent  of 
atheistical  thought.  But  it  was  the  wt)rk  ot 
one  great  man.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  to  re- 
generate both  the  soul  and  the  body  of  litera- 
ture, to  hold  high  witli  an  unfaltering  hand  the 
torch  of  genius  fused  with  faith,  where  the 
path  over-hung  a  treacherous  aliyss  screened 
from  view  with  exotic  l)losst)ms. 

The  greatness  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  in  the  force 
of  a  positive  personality.  He  was  neitlier  the 
most  graceful  stylist,  nor  the  most  scientific 
moralist  oi  iiis  century,  yet  in  ])oth  res])ccts 
he  was  great.  Mis  metliod  of  expression  and 
the  firmness  of  his  con\  ictions  represented  the 
very  essence  of  his  character.  In  contrast  to 
the  superficial  thinkers  of  his  day,  Johnson  was 
a  thorough  student,  lie  knew  tlie  language 
from  its  sources,  and  was  familiar  with  the 
l)est  in  ancient  and  in  modern  literature.  In 
contrast  to  the  moralists,  socalled,  who  were 
un<lermining  all  morals,  he  stood  firm  for  the 
true  Christian  system  of  etliics.  In  contrast  to 
those  who  dei)reciated  their  own  age,  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  would  ])ro\('  tn 
be  one  of  true  ])r(>gress  :  i)rotesting  against  the 
imeasy  restlessness  which  tlireatened  tu  uwr- 
tlirow  all  govermuent.  he  u])iield  the  unim- 
|)eachable  right  nf  autliorit\  in  cxerv  way.  It 
was  his  theory  that  "if  the  abuse  of  ])ower  be 
enormous.  Nature  will  rise  up,  and  claiming  lu-r 
(jri^inal  rights,  overturn  a  corrupt  goveninuiit ." 
He  was  like  the  rock  of  (iibr.dtcr  in 
j)()sinf(  tile  oncoming  tide  of  ilestruct  ii m,  and 
he  did  succeed  in  diverting  it.  ciitnalK  other 
thinkers,  recovering  from  the  apparent  stupor 
inio  which  the  avalanche  of  one-side  I  and 
Miphistical  teachings  seemed  l<>  have  plunged 
ihcm,  profited  by  his  steadfast  exami)le  and 
came  |r»  hi^  snp|iorl.  In  simply  being  Irne  to 
liimM-lf,  in  expressing  for  the  benefit  of  others 
the  dictates  of  a  great  and  noble  diaractcr. 
Johnnon  exercised  a  mighty  inlluence  f(,r  good 
Sincerity  is  all-cr»n(|iicring. 

'  ■    "'  oi'.  .  f  'li.-^r  moral  and  social  ideas  (,| 


the  eigliteenth  century  those  of  our  own  day 
show  a  decided  parallel.  The  seeds  of  scep- 
ticism, sown  long  ago,  have  born  fruit  and 
withered  ;  but  scepticism  is  still  ])reached  ef- 
fectively by  men  of  such  talent  as  George 
Bernard  Shaw  and  his  large  and  indiscriminate 
following.  Materialism  is  dying  a  hard  death 
and  s])iritism  bids  fair  to  fill  its  place.  All  ideals 
are  sacrificed  to  that  perverse  unknown  god  of 
progress  where  sole  behest  is:  '.Move  on,  no 
matter  whither.'  The  old  and  established  forms 
in  prose,  in  poetry  and  in  art  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting  by  the  schools  of  futurists, 
imjiressionists,  imagists  and  theorists  of  free- 
\erse.  This  is  as  certainly  an  age  of  transition 
as  was  the  i.aii\  eighteenth  century,  with  all 
the  restless  consumption  of  energy,  all  the 
(Iisco\  erics  and  all  the  dangers  attendant  upon 
such  a  time.  And  this  age,  too.  does  not  lack 
an  authoritative  voice  raised  in  favor  of  sanity, 
of  Christianity,  of  re\  erence  fdr  the  old  as  well 
as  for  the  new, — the  \-oice  of  (iilbert  K. 
Chesterton.  A  modern  of  the  moderns,  yet  with 
the  mind  of  a  medievalist.  Chesterton 
not  only  understands  his  own  day,  but 
retains  a  standard  other  than  blind  pro- 
gress, to  which  he  desires  to  conform.  A  man 
of  firm  convictions,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
express  them.  Willi  the  |)rimitive  and  un- 
spoiled wonder  of  the  ancient  Creeks,  he 
phil()soi)hizes,  and  his  ])hiloso])hy  is  such  that 
his  readers  absorb  great  truths  under  the  guise 
of  whimsical  applications  of  them.  Mis  style  is 
inimitable,  lor  like  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  it  pro- 
ceeds directly  from  his  i)ersonality  :  but  unlike 
1  )r  Johnson's,  it  has  an  une(|ualle(l  ap])eal, 
\i\acity,  and  freshness  of  presentation  to  en- 
hance its  solid  merit.  Chesterton's  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  intellects  of  the  day.  His 
word-thrusts  are  like  a  superb  display  of  fenc- 
ing; and  he  is  the  nu]\  man  who  has  ever 
l)arrie(I  snccessfidh'  the  keen  satiric  blade  of 
Ceorge  llernard  .Sh.iw.  lie  is  in  cNcry  respect 
well  (pialilied  to  take  up  the  g.mntlet  and  de- 
fend his  age  ag'ainst  all  the  forces  of  destruc- 
tion, lie  has  done  so,  and  the  maimer  of  his 
doing  it  seems  to  |)ro\c  that  in  some  mysterious 
way  a  kinship  exists  between  his  genius  and 
that  of  the  great  aiilociat  of  the  eighteenth 
eeuliny.  .Some  sp.uks,  peiciiance,  from  the 
niiilyiiig  llanie  of  Jolinsou's  soul   ha\c  found 
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their  way  into  Chesterton's,  and  the  mission  of 
the  two  men  may  well  be  tlie  same,  that  of 
torch  bearers  to  civilization. 

To  one  reading  Chesterton  for  the  first  time, 
his  style  is  perhaps  the  most  compellins: 
fcatnre.  It  is  like  a  scintillating  gem  that 
catches  all  the  lights  of  heaven  in  its  facets  and 
blinds  by  its  very  brilliancy.  It  has  the  cumula- 
tive force  of  truths  imposed  one  upon  the  other 
and  the  whole  crowned  by  paradox.  One  is  com- 
pelled to  read  on,  to  find  out  whether  this  most 
interesting  of  writers  can  "keep  it  up  forever". 
He  must  be  taken  in  small  doses  or  the  be- 
wildered reader  will  j^lead  with  one  American 
critic,  who.  we  .suspect,  tried  to  swallow 
Chesterton's  books  after  the  usual  fashion  of 
the  reviewer, — "Be  dull  for  a  l)it,  (iilbert! 
Paradox  shoukl  be  a  souffle,  not  a  joint."  In- 
deed, much  has  been  written  by  the  critics  con- 
cerning Chesterton's  alleged  over-use  of  para- 
dox. The  author  himself,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  book  Orthodoxy,  says  of  this  charge:  "Mere 
light  sophistry  is  the  thing  I  happen  to  de- 
spise most  of  all  things,  and  it  is  perhaps  a 
wholesome  fact  that  this  is  the  thing  of  which 
I  am  generally  accused.  I  know  of  nothing  so 
contemptible  as  a  mere  paradox ;  a  mere  in- 
genious defense  of  the  indefensible."  It  is 
only  to  oflfer  clearer  explanations  of  trite  or 
difficult  subjects  that  he  uses  paradox.  He 
does  not  make  it  an  end  in  itself.  If  we  stop 
to  think  of  the  matter,  how  many  nf  the  great 
truths  of  life  are  paradoxes.  Was  it  not  the 
Founder  of  Christianitv  who  said  "He  that 
loseth  his  life  shall  save  it"?  Yet  this  is  pure 
paradox.  Christianity  is  replete  witli  it, — 
man's  humility  before  the  face  of  Cod  and  liis 
great  pride  in  being  a  man  seem  a  contradic- 
tion:  fierce  hatred  of  sin  and  equally  fierce 
love  of  the  sinner  ])lace  (j])])osing  elements 
side  by  side  in  fierce  contrast  .  Even 
the  reproaches  against  Christianity  are  para- 
doxical: that  it  forces  marriage  and  the  family 
upon  us,  dooming  women  to  the  (il)scurity  of 
their  homes;  that  it  attacks  tlie  family  and 
drags  women  away  from  tiieir  homes  to  the 
loneliness  of  the  cloister.  Certain  scejjtics  charge 
that  the  Church  disregards  the  beauty 
of  the  world  and  goes  clad  in  .sack- 
cloth and  ashes :  other  scei^tics,  slightly  in 
advance  of  the  former,  say  that  it  is  all 
pomp  and  ritual,     that  it  walks    i)roudly  in 


clotlu's-of-gold.  I'aradox  is  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  L'liotcrti  m  is  \\,,{  .nffcct- 
ed  and  artificial  in  using  it.  11c  is  nniy  more 
keen-sighted  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  more 
hiiucst.  1  lis  uni(|uc  expression  is  rendered  more 
])lcasing  by  his  liuuKir.  Anyone  who  can  with- 
stand it  must  be  culd  and  dead  of  heart.  Its  in- 
genii  lusncss  i)leads  tor  itself.  Chesterton 
solemnly  declares:  "I  never  in  my  life  said 
anything  nu-rel}-  because  1  thought  it  funny: 
though  of  course  I  ha\e  had  ordinary  human 
\ainglory  and  may  have  thought  it  funny  be- 
cause I  had  said  it."  His  humor,  like  his 
])aradox.  is  not  something  added  to  his  writ- 
ing; it  is  inseparable  from  the  expression  of 
his  i)ersonality.  These  are  but  the  surface 
qualities  of  a  style  that  is  in  itself  pure, 
elegant,  and  fanciful.  lieneath  the  fascinating, 
brilliant  surface  and  interwoven  with  it  we 
find  the  key-note  of  Chesterton's  character, 
his  actuating  motive.  It  is  the  same  motive 
which  inspired  Dr.  Johnson:  eager  disinterest- 
ed love  of  truth,  no  matter  where  and  how 
found,  and  an  unimjjeded  sense  of  justice  in 
ex])ounding  it. 

Gilbert  Chesterton  has  been  described  as 
the  man  "upon  whom  the  delight  of  mystifying 
his  readers  never  seems  to  pall."  Hut  on  the 
other  hand,  neither  does  the  delight  of  being 
so  pleasurably  mystified  ever  seem  to  pall 
upon  his  readers.  They  may  not  comprehend 
at  once  all  that  he  has  to  say,  for  he  condenses 
much  thought  into  a  line  but  even  from  the 
first  he  pleases  their  fancies  and  arouses  their 
imaginations.  His  books  are  read  by  people  who 
would  shrink  in  horror  from  a  dull  octavo  volume 
of  ])hilosophy,  yet  he  gives  them  the  best  thought 
in  philosophy  in  spite  of  themselves.  While 
Inlaying  the  jester,  he  is  oftener  most  the  moralist. 
For  — "About  what  subjects  can  one  make  jokes 
except  serious  subjects?"  he  inquires,  and  goes 
on  to  explain  that  ;ill  jesting  is  in  its  nature  pro- 
fane, in  that  it  nnist  ])c  the  sudden  realization 
that  something  which  thinks  itself  very  solemn  is 
not  very  solemn  after  all.  If  a  joke  is  not  a 
joke  about  religion  or  morals  it  is  a  joke  about 
police-magistrates  or  scientific  professors  and 
undergraduates  dressed  up  as  Queen  Victoria." 
Consc(|uently,  when  Chesterton  is  funniest 
he  is  expounding,  in  all  likelihood,  the  truth 
dearest  to  his  heart.  In  his  whimsical  way  of 
ex|)laining  a  jest,  he  shows  his  knowledge  of 
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the  world:  for  •"all  the  most  i^ravc  and  l)eauti- 
fiill  things  in  tlie  world  are  the  oldest  jokes  in 
the  world — heiny-  married, — heinj;-  hanj^ed." 
When,  having  amused  himself  and  his  read- 
ers in  his  character  of  jester  and  mvstifier 
Chesterton  leads  them  into  really  serious  sub- 
jects he  commands  their  attention,  i'or  his 
stvle  must  be  allowed  the  nuMit  of  interesting; 
the  reader,  and  of  slinuilatiuL;  his  tlnnight.  In 
inspiring-  minds  long  accustomed  to  a  diet  of 
predigested  knowledge,  to  tlie  point  of  produc- 
ing one  speculation  or  idea  of  their  own,  the 
author  is  giving  one  more  practical  argument 
in  favor  of  the  tottering  belief  tliat  miracles 
still  happen.  This  he  actually  does,  lie  e\eu 
spurs  the  tired  critics  on  to  cleverness  at  his 
expense,  appealing  to  no  two  of  tlieni.  however, 
in  the  same  way.  This  is  another  i)r(iof  ot  his 
greatness. 

Chesterton's  defense  of  dogmatism  against 
scei)ticisni  and  kindred  errors  is  his  mo.>:t 
valuable  contrilnition  to  modern  thought;  and 
it  is  here  that  his  highest  talents  come  into 
|)lay.  He  combats  the  false  philosoi)hers,  not 
on  the  usual  ground  of  sober  refutation,  ])ut 
from  an  unexpected  angle,  by  showing  the 
natural  and  disastrous  results  of  their  \arious 
<loctrines.  On  the  battle-ground  of  the  com- 
mon-i)lacc.  he  reduces  them  to  absurdity.  W  ith 
a  practiced  lance  he  topples  Xieztche.  Il)sen. 
and  their  melancholy  brethren  in  the  <lust,  and 
tlie  reader  enjoys  it,  and  is  converted.  (  )ne  can 
almost  .see  Chesterton  chuckling  over  their 
•lishevclled  appearance,  then  j)icking  them  u]) 
and  brushing  them  off,  until  such  lime  as  he 
siiall  cpiarrel  with  them  again.  He  ;ii)plies  acid 
tests  I  if  unprejudiced  examination  to  the 
various  systems  of  philoso])hy  and  gives  us 
the  results.  The  evolutionist  theory  of  pro- 
gress changes  its  goal  every  day.  and  nu  goal 
in  ever  readied;  this  theory  defeats  il^-elf,  hree 
tlionglu  has  exliauste<l  its  own  freedom,  and 
longs  for  a  phi!oso|»liical  haven  of  rest.  l"",goisni, 
a"s  preached  by  Nietzche,  denies  itself  by  giv- 
ing the  secret  of  selfishness  very  iniselfishly  to 
others.  Similarly  thr(»ngh  tlie  whole  catalogue 
of  errors.  Scepticism  is  given  tiic  harshest 
treatment.  It  is,  he  '■ays,  a  thought  which 
»top»  thought,  and  is  therefore  the  only 
lliouf{ht  which  ought  to  be  stojiped.  .Scepticism 
ban  rim  its  course.  "Yon  cannot  call  up  any 
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themseUes  if  they  have  any  selves.  Wm  can- 
not fancy  a  more  sceptical  world  than  that  in 
which  inen  doubt  if  there  is  a  world.'"  Since  we 
have  looked  for  (juestions  in  the  darkest  corners 
and  on  the  widest  peaks",  we  have  found  all 
the  ([uestions  which  can  Ije  found.  It  is  time  we 
gave  looking  for  (|uestions  and  began  looking 
for  answers.  Chesterton  came  to  this  conclusion 
after  running  the  gamut  of  paganism  and 
sce|>ticism.  and  began  to  look  for  answers.  In 
doing  so;  he  had  tried  to  originate  a  heresy  all 
his  own.  to  be  some  ten  minutes  in  advance  of 
the  truth;  and  when  he  had  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  it.  he  found  it  was  only  the  old 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  he  some  eighteen 
hundred  years  behind  it.  This  happy  fiasco, 
this  joke  on  himself  in  discovering  othodoxy 
without  kn(jwing  it.  he  enjoys  more  than  any- 
one else,  and  descril)es  with  candor  and 
clarity  the  stray  facts,  the  chance  allusions 
tiiat  l)rought  him  out  of  the  jungle  of  scej)- 
ticism  into  the  more  confining  but  more  adven- 
turous barriers  of  authorit)-.  He  has  not  taken 
the  usual  ])ath  to  arri\e  at  truth;  but  having 
gro])ed  his  way  step  hy  stej)  from  the  farthest 
strongholds  of  error,  the  truth  is  onlv  more 
treasured  when  he  lias  disco\ered  it. 

Hecause  of  this  attitude  ttiward  truth,  he 
has  always  had  an  uni(|ue  attitude  toward  life 
— a  ])iiniiti\ wiinder,  a  kindly  reverence  for 
facts,  a  true  loyalty  to  everything  in  the  uni- 
\  erse.  i  le  is  always  ali\  e.  keen.  res|)onsive.  His 
doctrine  is,  "There  is  no  such  thing  on 
earth  as  an  uninteresting  subject.  The  only 
thing  lhal  can  exist  is  an  imintercsled  per.son. 
.\othing  is  more  keenly  rc(|uired  th;iu  a  defen.se 
ol  bores,"'  h'or  the  bore  is  interested  in  every- 
thing, whereas  the  bored  is  a  su])ercilious  i)rig 
st-arcely  interested  in  himself,  h'or  Chesterton, 
the  universe  is  a  co/.\'  place,  with  its 
allniicd  <|U()t:i  of  stars,  of  living  things, 
I'l  another.  Wi  him,  man  is  an  unceasing 
miracle,  .\gainst  Mr.  .Sliaw"s  crazy  standard 
of  the  su|)ernian  he  asserts  th;it.  "When 
we  ic.ill\-  see  men  as  thev  are,  we  do 
not  crilici/c  but  wur^hii):  ;ind  \-ery  rightly,  h'or 
a  monster  with  nnsterious  eyes,  and  mir.acu- 
Iniis  liunnbs,  with  strange  dreams  in  his  skidl, 
and  a  (|iic(i  tenderness  for  this  pl.icc  or  that 
haliy,  is  truly  a  wnndeifiil  and  nnner\ing  mai- 
ler." it  is  tin-  ris|ic(l  Inr  in.in  ;is  man  uliicli 
;;i\e  him  a  wliole^dme  l.iith  in  deinoiiacy,  in 
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trusting  to  a  coiu-cnsus  of  luinian  voices  rather 
than  to  some  one  arbitrary  record."  It  is  this 
reverence  for  trnc  nianliood  which  makes  him 
an  ardent  partisan  (^f  Ireland's  cause  against 
England.  It  is  on  tlie  ground  of  man's  person- 
alitv  that  lie  (lefcn(l>  the  institution  of  the 
family,  the  very  ground  upon  which  its  oji- 
ponents  base  their  attack.  For  the  family  is 
like  humanity.  "The  sentimentalists  call  it  a 
little  kingdom,  but  like  most  other  little 
kingdoms  it  is  generally  in  a  state  of  some- 
thing resembling  anarchy.'"  And  herein  lies 
its  value;  in  the  family  we  hnd  the  bracuig 
qualities  of  the  comomnwealth,  not  the  mental 
sameness  of  the  social  clique.  The  unalloyed 
surprise  at  things  which  makes  him  love  to 
philosophize  makes  him  akin  to  humanity:  for 
he  knows  the  value  of  the  commonplace  and 
teaches  belief  in  the  order  of  things  that  are, 
even  if  we  do  not  understand  them.  "The  ordi- 
nary man  has  always  been  sane  because  the 
ordinary  man  has  always  been  a  mystic." 

Gilbert  Chesterton  in  his  undestanding  of 


men,  in  his  fine  principles  of  morality,  and  in 
his  matchless  way  of  expounding  them  ranks 
higii  among  his  contemijoraries.  lie  is  a  i)oet, 
philosopher,  novelist,  and  moralist— greatest 
perhaps  in  his  cliaracter  of  moralist,  for  here 
he  has  matter  that  is  worthy  of  his  mind.  His 
intluence  is  not  one  to  die  after  a  brief  day,  for 
it  is  well  founded  :  it  may  depend  for  existence 
upfin  his  true  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his 
fidelity  to  the  highest  ideals  of  life,  and  the 
invigorating  personality  of  the  man  himself. 
He  is  unusual,  and  he  is  sincere  ;  without  doubt 
one  to  command  the  thought  of  thoughtful 
men.  To  speak  in  his  own  tongue,  that  of 
paradox,  he  is  practical,  with  a  touch  of  the 
dreamer;  an  idealist  with  his  feet  upon  the 
earth;  a  jester  and  the  most  serious  of  think- 
ers. Worthy  indeed  to  bear  the  ligiU  of  truth 
amid  the  lengthening  shadows  of  infidelity  and 
error  is  Gilbert  Chesterton,  whom  Joyce  Kilmer 
has  most  fittingly  called  "Tlie  plumed  knight 
of  literature  with  the  sword  of  wit  and  the 
burnished  shield  of  faith." 


TllK  I'VlCXlXCi  STAR 
.Madklv.x  Fai-lht,  '23 

A.MO.Xd  tlu-  >^atlKTin,y  cldiuls  as  dark  ilra^vs  ni^li 
I'luTc  magically  appears  a  lonely  star. 
Which  sheds  its  calm  and  radiance  from  afar. 
And  lifts  the  thoughts  of  man  to  Him  most  high. 
The  .Maker  of  the  wondrous  world  and  sky, 
Who  decks  the  western  hea-vens  with  this  star, 
As  if  the  door  of  hea\en  wi_re  ajar. 
His  jewel-lit  lilessing  from  the  lumian  eye. 
Like  that  fair  (  )rient  sign  the  wise-men  spied, 
liright  ..\Lr  I'.ethlehem  and  ,ill  the  world. 
Shines  this  torch  hy  the  skies  caressed. 
When  day  and  night  meet  in  the  i-\'ening-tide. 
As  fn-st  the  clo.ik  of  twilight  is  unfurled, 
h'air  Venus,  God'.s  hright  gtni  of  the  darkening  we-1. 
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THE  MOTUKR- HEART 
Makv  Roakk,  '24 

He  was  so  small.  Oh  Virgin  Mother, 

That  day  so  many  years  ago, 
Wlien  for  His  Father's  work  yon  gave  Ilini; 

Did  yon  not  long  to  keep  Him  so? 
Did  you  not  wish  to  keep  Ilini  e\er 

Safe-shelter'd  on  your  teiukr  arm? 
He  was  so  small:  were  you  not  tilled  with  sorrow. 

Did  you  not  pray  to  keep  Him  from  all  harm?" 
Oh.  Mother-Heart,  you  could  not  keej)  Him! 

You  could  not  turn  your  faee  fruni  us  away! 
And  so,  you  gave  Him  to  His  I'atlier 

And  t(X>k  us  in  His  place  tliat  day. 


TO         L'XKXOWN  ASPIRANT  AFT1':R 
SANCTITY 

S.  M.  L. 

IT  is  not  al\vay>  wc  can  guess  aiiolher's  secrcl, 
hut  there  are  two  secrets  whoso  revelations  is 
the  purpose  of  this  essay.  One.  I  l)clievc,  I 
discovered  myself,  (at  least  it  is  satisfying  to 
think  so)  and  the  other  was  gleaned  trotn  the 
pages  of  a  hook.  I  will  not  waste  words,  hut 
make  a  hold  heginning  and  accu.se  you,  my  un- 
known friend,  at  the  start  of  heing  (hscouraged 
in  your  pursuit  of  ■-.iiKtily  hecausc  you  think 
Saints  are  made  of  dilTereiit  "stuff"  from 
what  you  are:  yoti  know  yourself  to  he  an  alTic- 
tionate  young  person,  in  love  with  life,  and  hrini 
full  of  vigor  and  cnlhiisiasm.  .And  what  saint, 
you  may  argue,  is  not  represented  th.il  has  not 
an  ecstatic  expression,  or  a  seraphic  mien  whicli 
you  deem  higldy  imattainahle  hy  one  such  as 
yourself.    That  is  the  secret  1  discdvcred. 

Hut  it  is  concerning  the  one  lli.it  the  pages  of 
a  hook  revealed  that  1  wish  to  say  the  most. 

Have  you  reafl  the  life  of  St.  Teresa?  \<n\ 
frown,  and  your  lips  are  ahout  to  form  the 
wor<ls:  "Mow  can  I  read  the  life  i>\  .i  mystic? 
What  have  St.  Teresa  and  I  in  lonnnon?  ^  (■^. 
I  tried  to  gel  aa|uainled  with  her.  attempted  om 
or  lw<i  of  her  works,  hut.  well  she  w;is  a  grc.ii 
*aiiil  an<l  iininlclligihle  tr»  me."  How  simple  lo 
divine  \onr  thoiiKhts,  hecause.  aflcr  all,  we 
human  l»eings  are  very  much  alike.  N  <mi 
;i  »«Tlain  degree  of  patience.    .May  1  ,isk  \(.n 

into  practice  for  a  few  mimilcs?    1|  is  vvilh 
Teresa  who  loved  miiili  thai  I  wish  In 


"The  Life  of  St.  'J'eresa."  taken  from  the 
iMench  of  "A  Calmelite  Nun"  by  Alice  Lad 
Lovat  is  a  hiography  so  excellent  that  we  wh 
have  shunned  the  great  .saints  companionship  for 
fear  of  not  heing  ahle  to  walk  with  a  mystic 
might  well  ask  after  finishing  tlie  hook.  "Thi 
strong-minded  woman,  this  intrepid  foundre 
wlTom  we  have  followed  from  town  to  town,  an 
seen  worn  out  with  business  and  cares,  havi 
hardly  time  for  prayer  and  contemplation,  who 
in  short,  travels,  builds,  works,  .speaks,  an 
smiles  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  this  indeed, 
the  sera])hic  St.  Teresa?"  I  will  grant  that  from 
some  points  of  view  her  sanctity  is  beyond  our 
imitation  and  perhaps  our  comprehension;  yet, 
from  many  others  St.  Teresa  stands  as  an  in- 
s])iration  and  model  to  all.  It  is  our  natural 
disposition,  our  natural  talents,  and  our  natural 
tendciices  that  often  form  the  barrier  between  a 
life  (if  niediiicrc  piety  and  of  genuine  perfection, 
lidw,  \\  r  ,i--k,  can  wc  ever  lose  our  individuality, 
and  liecoiiie  cold  and  hloddless  creatures  tin- 
nioved  -by  the  agitation  of  a  daih  life,  undis- 
turbed b_\-  the  joys  and  snrniws  of  this  ])fesent 
world?  Ay.  therein,  1  think.  Hes  the  secret  of  St. 
Teresa's  life  as  Lady  Lovat  jire.sents  it. 
Too  many  are  there  today  who  enter- 
lain  the  strange  theory  (hat  sanctity  means 
death  to  one's  individualit)'.  to  one's  af- 
fections. "']"()  live  without  Inving.  with- 
out giving,  without  devoting  oneself  to  some  liv- 
ing object  :  thai  is  not  to  be  alive  at  all."  Ter- 
esa's heart  was  a  heart  of  love:  her  life  is  the 
story  of  love.  She  realized  the  fullness  of  the 
meaning  in  Christ's  precept  :  "Thou  shall  love 
the  Lord  thy  Cod  with  thy  whole  iK'arl.  ;ind  with 
thy  whole  soul.  ;ind  with  thy  whole  iniiid,  and 
neighbor  as  tinsel f."  The  signi iR'ance  of 
tliese  w(ii-(ls  so  pcnct r;itc(l  her  \'ci"y  suul,  that 
she  iiecamc  the  s;iiiit  nf  ln\c.  L;idy  Lov.at  tells 
Us  that,  "hdliness  is  diil\'  llie  develdpment  of  tiiC 
lo\'e  ol  ( idd  .'ind  the  ld\'e  df  in;in,  ;ind  so  'i'ercs;i 
df  Jesus  because  she  Idved  (  .dd  as  He  desired  to 
be  Idve.l,  ;ind  because  she  loved  Iut  nci-libdr  in 
llim,  and  as  Cd  wishes  be  s|i,,nld  !„■  Idved, 
became  ;i  great  s;iinl ." 

Am  I  pnu'ing  Id  \iim  ,il  ;dl,  ni\  nnknuwii 
Iricnd.  lb;il  the  s.aiiits  ;ire  like  durseKcs  in  iIimI 
liicy  love  ;ind  kec))  llieir  indi vidn.alit \'.  The  liis- 
li.ry  df  Tcrcs.-i's  life  is  hut  Ibe  bisldiv  df  llic 
snpcrii;itnrali/ing  df  her  n,ilni;il  gifts  and  the  ini 
fdldiiig  df  her  r.nc  | lersdn.alil y • 
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\\  c  liiul.  llircm^li  tin-  nu'dium^  of  l.ady 
Lt)vat's  l)i()iira])li\ ,  tliat  "Teresa  nf  |csu>"  pos- 
sessed the  same  cliai"actfri>tics  that  individualized 
little  "Teresa  de  Alniiiiada."  A>  .i  child  the 
saint  gladly  sacrihced  little  ])leasures  that  he- 
longed  to  her  years  that  she  niit^hl  otTer  them  as 
gifts  to  her  (iod.  This  generosity  of  her  nature 
grew  stronger  with  each  year,  and  was.  hefore 
grace  chastened  it.  a  too  natural  ,L;ift  that  caused 
her  to  yield  to  the  many  demands  made  ui)on  her 
time.  Her  delightful  com])any  wa^  -nought  h\- 
the  gay  world  of  Avilla  and  the  praise  and  ad- 
miration showered  U])on  her  were  the  cause  of 
a  vanity  that  the  saint  lamented  to  her  dying  day. 
Bnt  after  Divine  love  pierced  her  s(.u!.  we  hnd 
this  same  generosity  ])ermeating  her  every 
activity  until  it  reached  its  consummation  in  her 
motto:  "To  sutTer  or  to  die." 

My  friend,  what  a  delightful  la>k  it  would  he 
to  show  how  in  this  great  saint  every  natural 
gift  is  a  stepping  stone  to  sanctit\-.  In  Teresa 
de  Ahumada  one  discernes  an  unusual  candor,  a 
persuasiveness  that  makes  her  a  horn  leader,  an 
ardor  that  prompted  her  to  seek  martyrdom,  a 
judgment  practical  and  keen.  All  these  gifts 
are  weapons  that  Teresa  of  jesus  used  to  spread 
God's  kingdom  on  earth  and  to  make  captives 
for  the  Heart  of  Christ. 

lUit,  to  trace  the  working  of  divine  grace  is 
not  my  purpose.  I  am  hojjing  that  what  1  have 
written  may  change  your  modern  ideas,  arouse 
your  interest  and  finally  i;ersuade  vou  to  read 
Lady  Lovat's  life  of  St.  Teresa  that  you  may 
yourself  follow  a  soul  that  attained  sanctity 
through  self-conquest;  a  soul  whose  individuality 
is  so  distinctive  that  the  march  of  many  years 
has  not  been  able  to  diminish  it. 

Xow  may  I  give  you  a  few  reasons  for  choos- 
ing this  particular  life  of  .St.  Teresa? 

The  preface  to  Lady  Loxal's  "Life"  is  written 
by  Monsignor  R.  II.  ISeuson.  Himself  a  convert 
a  psychologist,  a  writer  of  no  little  value,  an 
interpreter  of  modern  beliefs  and  modern  delu- 
sions, Consignor  Benson  si)eaks  of  the  world's 
need  of  understanding  and  a])i)reciating  her 
whom  he  ranks  supreme  in  the  "long  list  of 
christian  seers."  Lady  Lovat.  daughter  of 
Thomas  W'eld-Blandell.  and  wife  of  the  15th 
Lord  Lovat.  is  a  Catholic  author  who  has  con- 
tributed several  volumns  to  the  field  of  biograpliy 
One  of  them  is  the  'TJfe  of  Clare  \'aughin.." 
who  was  (a)  Sister  Mary  Clare.  O.  S.  F.  and  a 


cousin  of  l.ady  Lovat.  1  Ia\ing  been  a  creator 
of  good  l)iogra|)hit's.  Lad\  Lovat  understood  ihe 
necessary  recpiisites  for  that  form  of  literature 
and  was  conse(|uently  a  fit  translator  of  "A  Car- 
melite Xuu." 

Don't  you  think  it  su])remel\-  inii)ortanl  that 
we  have  in  the  Lnglish  tongue  an  ade(|uate  biog- 
raphy of  our  "Mater  S])iritualisni'*  ?  Because 
Lady  Lovat  givs  us  a  complete  and  genuine 
l)icture  of  St.  Teresa  we  owe  her  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude and  appreciation.  The  translation  exhibits 
our  saint  in  action  and  in  s])eech  rather  than  by 
exidanatioii  ;  the  picture  ])resented  is  not  one- 
sided, as  has  often  lieen  the  case,  but  is  com])lete 
and  authentic.  In  the  preface  Mousignor  Ben- 
son refers  to  the  fact  that  the  v  orld  toflav  neeils 
to  understand  this  great  mystic  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  with  genuine  enthusiasm  that  he  invites 
the  reader  to  beeonie  acquainted  with  her 
through  the  pages  of  Lady  Lovat's  "Life." 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  for  an  author 
to  choose  from  in  writing  St.  Teresa's  life. 
Though  there  is  no  golden  rule  as  to  the  selection 
that  must  be  made,  Lad\-  Lovat's  choice  was 
such  as  would  depict  Teresa  as  she  trulv  was. 
.So  thoroughly  familiar  was  she  with  all  the 
available  material  that  her  pen-portrait  is  true  to 
life,  -  authentic. 

If.  iny  unknown  frienrl,  you  should  be  sur])ris(_'r/ 
at  an_\'  picture  |)resented  to  you,  the  author  skill- 
fully ])Uts  lu-rself  in  the  background,  and 
confirms  the  ])icture  by  excerpts  from  a  letter, 
from  the  "llistor\-  of  the  Reform  Foundations," 
as  trv)ni  a  recorded  con\-ersation.  k'ie(|uently 
(ybjectivety  is  secured  by  referring  to  the  bio- 
grajjby  of  the  saint  written  by  Fuerte,  Ribera.  and 
Vepes. 

Teresa's  autobiography  cannot  b_\'  itself  gr%e 
a.u  ade(|uate  ])rotrait  (jf  the  saint.  Were  you 
perhaps  of  the  opinion  that  before  her  "conver- 
sion" Teresa  had  sinnefl — even  seriously?  Her 
own  L(;nfessions  would  indicate  this.  But  Lady 
Lovat  shows  under  what  light  the  "Autobiog- 
ra])hy"  should  be  inter])reted.  It  was  written 
after  she  had  been  drawn  into  the  most  intimate 
union  with  her  l)i\ine  .S])ouse  and  had  been 
gi\en  a  glini])si'  of  I  lis  holiness.  Some  have 
considered  her  avowals  jjious  exaggerations,  but 
having  gazed  upon  the  Beatific  \"ision  her  soul 
divined  the  luinousness  of  the  slightest  imper- 
fection a  venial  sin  :  it  was  in  this  light  that  she 
saw   her  ingratitude   and   infidelities  to  grace. 
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There  i>  no  wonder  tlien  thai  the  vanities  of  her 
former  life  were  a  source  of  intense  pain,  for 
truths  were  understood  hy  her  that  the  ordinary 
person  never  comprehends.  Vet.  tliis  unsulHed 
purity  of  St.  Teresa  is  not  simply  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  author,  for  she  assures  the  reader 
that  "the  strictest  scrutiny.  (  of  )  cnlis^litcncd  hy 
holy  Church,  sounding  the  aeriest  depths  of  this 
subhme  character,  has  never  found  a  stain  on  it 
which  could  sully  Teresa's  baptismal  innocence." 

May  this  one  illustration  convince  you,  my 
unknown  friend,  how  necessary  it  is  to  read  an 
adequate  biography  of  the  great  Mother  of  the 
Church.  And  how  earnestly  I  hope  that  I  have 
at  least  suggested  to  you  some  good  reason  why 
you  should  know^  St.  Teresa,  and  why  you 
should  make  her  acciuaintance  through  Lady 
Lovat's  biography.  Before  we  part,  I  wish  to 
to  return  to  the  first  secrect  1  mentioned ;  remem- 
ber it  was  about  discouragement  and  that  old 
theory  that  saints  are  not  at  all  like  ourselves. 
I  have  saved  a  certain  (piotation  for  the  very 
last :  it  helped  me  to  discover  that  first  secret. 
.\fter  visiting  one  of  Iter  convents,  the  prioress 
said  of  their  holy  Mother:  "(Jod  he  praised  for 
having  allowed  us  to  know  such  a  saint.  She  ate 
and  slept  and  behaved  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  yet  she  was  a  saint ;  for  her  soul  resembled 
that  of  her  Divine  Master  in  its  humility,  sim- 
plicity,' and  sincerity.  She  lived  amongst  us  as 
He  lived  among  men,  alarming  no  one  and  con- 
soling all  hearts." 

A  I.KXTKN  THOUGHT 

Gkktridk  Smith,  '23 

'Tis  little  thing.s  that  wound  and  hurt, 
.And  littif  things  tliat  cloud  our  sky  ; 
'Tis  I  ttif  things  in  careless  ways. 
That  k-id  to  big  things  by  and  by ! 

Ri  rii  Kkaktiikkkk,  '2.3. 

I  ?>lainl  on  the  brink  of  l-'elirnary 

And  look  back  <iver  the  |)ast 
To  the  New  Year's  risolulions,  that 

Were  warrante^l  to  last. 

I  he  one*  thai   I've  brr.ken  hopeiesikly 

To  tdiinl.  I  (an  not  begin, 
lint  on  the  ihri'shoid  of  I'ebrnary 

I"  '  il"         '  I  :igain. 


THE  FL.\G  O.X  THE  TOWER 

.M.\I<V   E.  U(JYLE 

As  the  dawn  of  e\'ery  day  creeps  in 
And  Old  Glory  waves  from  the  tower, 
My  heart  with  joy,  with  rapture  thrills 
That  it  floats  o'er  a  kindly  ptnver. 

So,  e\ery  niornin;-;       tlic  day  l)cgin>, 

1  pause  to  say  a  fervent  jjrayer. 

That  no  matter  how  long  the  world  may  last 

Old  Glory  still  will  be  wa\  ing  there. 


"OLD  TED" 
Helen  Drummy,  '24 

THh:V  called  him  "Ted"  Blackford.  That  had 
been  his  name  since  some  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years  ago  when  "Ted"'  had  left  the  West 
heart-broken  and  discouraged,  leaving  behind  him 
a  young  wife  in  a  Colorado  grave,  in  the  country* 
which  had  held  out  its  lofty  mountains  as  the 
land  of  promise  to  those  afflicted  with  the  "white 
plague".  To  "Ted"  the  land  of  pmuiise  had 
proved  to  be  the  land  of  death,  h'or,  in  a  few 
short  months  the  comrade  who  had  made  her  life 
his.  had  sensed  death's  grim  approach  and  watch- 
ing the  Colorado  sunsets  had  begged  she  might 
always  lie  where  the  mountains,  the  soft  winds, 
and  the  canyons  would  be  near  her;  and  "Ted" 
o|)pressed  by  loneliness,  had  said  he  woidd  do  as 
she  wished. 

This  was  how  "Ted"  had  happened  lo  come 
to  the  Middle  West  to  settle  in  a  sleepy  town 
nestling  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  southern 
Wisconsin,  where  the  new  macadam  roads  ])ene- 
trated  miles  of  green  prairie  through  rich 
agricultural  districts  and  attr.active  nature  scen- 
ery. P.ut  "Ted"  had  been  obivious  to  the  rural 
attractions.  IK'  had  rented  a  sm.all  house  in 
Hartford,  .'ind  asked  ;i  dislanl  cousin  to  keep 
house  for  liini.  (  ilad  lo  h.avc  a  com forlahle 
home,  she  agreed,  .iml  hied  (o  make  llie  reticent, 
niiliap)  y  ui;in  rcali/c  thai  there  was  much  for 
which  he  nni.;ht  be  lli.iiik  ful.  Distrustful  of  anv 
suggestions  that  might  force  him  In  attend  social 
gatherings,  his  shy  maimer  kept  str.ingers  at  a 
disl;incc.  His  only  conlideiit  and  friend  WHS 
".Moll."  the  .-i.i^ed  horse  lli;il  carried  the  mail 
wagr.ii  b.K  k  ,111(1  forth  hetwccii  the  local  stations, 
for  "'led"  had  liecii  appointed  mail  carrier  al 
lifl\  doll;iis  ;i  moiilh.  Ii.irelv  ;i  luiiig  w;ige. 
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"Old  Ted."  as  ho  came  lo  he  called,  looked 
older  as  he  hent  over  the  wagon  seal  and  hcgged 
"Moll"  to  hurry  through  the  storms  to  reach 
the  shelter  of  the  old  depot  that  stood  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  "Moll's"  slowness  had 
become  a  byword,  but  for  all  that  the  poor  animal 
was  not  always  blamed  as  her  master  could  claim 
no  speed  record  and  jogged  contentedly  along  at 
a  snail's  pace.  Indeed,  a  day  seldom  passed 
when  the  new  brick  jiavement  down  the  hill  to 
the  depot  did  not  resjiond  with  "Moll's"  foot- 
steps feebly  racing  with  the  approaching  train. 

"Ted"  was  getting  older.  He  could  scarcely 
climb  into  the  wagon  for  the  last  mail,  as  he 
called  his  8:30  trij).  but  doggedly  and  persever- 
ingly  he  stuck  to  his  ])ost,  and  refused  all  offers 
of  assistance,  and  resented  inquiries  concerning 
his  health. 

Then  came  a  night  in  January  when  a  blizzard 
sw^ept  down  from  the  north,  l^locking  the  town, 
crippling  mail  service,  and  injuring  business. 
The  weather  was  so  cold  that  the  wheels  of  the 
mail  wagon  creaked  as  they  turned  in  the  tracks 
left  open  by  passing  vehicles,  shiny  and  hard. 

Two  men  walked  quickly  toward  the  station, 
drawing  their  warm  coats  closer  to  shut  out  the 
wind.    John  Felton  was  one  of  the  men.    As  he 


|)eered  through  the  siorm  down  the  road,  he 
turned  to  his  conii);niion  and  said: 

"(.ness  'Uld  Ted'  i>  heating  us  tonight.  Looks 
as  though  "Moir  got  through  all  right.  Let's 
hurry  u])  and  tell  "Ted"  not  to  wait.  The  night 
train  won't  be  in,  and  he'll  freeze.  The  old  fel- 
low shouldn't  make  the  tri])  any  longer.  ( iuess 
nobody  can  tell  him  that  though." 

Thev  hastened,  and  reaching  the  depot,  saw 
that  "Ted"  was  already  there,  but  was  w^aiting 
in  the  wagon. 

'Tley,  'Ted',  leave  the  mail  here.  The  train's 
late.  Heine  will  take  care  of  the  mail.  Go  back 
home  and  get  a  good  night."  they  shouted  as  they 
approached. 

There  was  no  movement  from  the  driver. 

"(iuess,  we'll  have  to  drive  him  hack  ou'selves.'' 
grumbled  hT-nton.  "He's  so  stubborn  lie  won't 
go." 

"Help  throw  off  the  mail  bags.'  he  called  again 
to  "Ted"  and  leaped  into  the  wagon  to  begin 
the  work. 

"What's  the  matter  'Ted.'  sick?"  he  asked,  and 
bent  over  the  old  man  symi)athetically.  But 
"Ted"  Black  f  ord  had  made  the  "last  mad  that 
leaves  daily  with  its  human  i)assengerh  from  the 
portal  of  Tiiue  to  Eternity. 


MY  SXOVVFL.\KES. 

Akmella  Hki.lmuth,  '23. 

JX  winter  time  it's  dark  and  gray 

And  r  guess  the  stars  must  know 
I  miss  the  flowers,  l)irds  and  l)ees, 
So  they  dress  my  world  in  snow. 

I  wonder  many,  many  times. 
Why  snowflakcs  die  so  soon  : 

They  do  not  seem  to  like  my  world 
.\s  well  as  stars  and  moon. 

I  hold  them  close  right  in  my  hami ! — 

They  will  escape,  I  fear, 
Out  there  alone, — and  when  1  look, 

There's  only  left  a  tear. 

1  just  can't  m.ake  my  snnwHakes  live, 

.\'()  matter  how  I  try  !  — 
Is  it  lic'causc  tile  woild  would  spoil 

Their  purity,  they  die? 
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MESSAGES 


OFFERING. 


Hki.kn  Hoi. I. id.' 


;isks   I  fail, 


WIk'H   in  my  daily 

.\nd  what  1  try 

1  cannot  do 
O  take  the  gift   I'll  offer  then. 
.\nd    change    niy  pride 

To  love,  for  ^'ou. 


.MV  MOTHFR 
Stki.l.x  Scott,  '22 

W  ith  crowding  tender  thoughts  of  si)lendid  yon, 
.My  heart  of  hearts  Ijows  down  l)eff>rc  the  shri;ie 

Of  your  dear  lo\  e.  whose  light  burns  strong  and  true 
And  1  a.'k  you  to  he  my  Valentine. 


M.XKC.XKKT   1UCKI.1\,  '22 

I'm  sending  you  a  little  gift. 

In  Care  of  St.  X'alentine. 
1  hope  you'll  keep  it  always, 

.\nd  think  it  mighty  line. 

It  isn't  such  a  splendid  thing 
P>ut  youu'U  lind  it  .dw.iys  true. 

'Tis  the  most  that  1  can  give — 
F"or  it's  all  of  -Me  to  \on. 


.\lll.llkHi    k.w  AN  \l  (,ll, 

I  love  the  kindly  words  yon  say, 

I  love  your  happy,  jolly  way 

.\n(l  all  the  helpful  things 

^'ou  alwAys  lind  to  do: 

.\n(l  so,  I  think  that  now  you  know 

Thai  1  lii\c  yon,  dear,  too. 


FOR  YOU 

.\.Mi:i.I.\  S(  HLKCHT,  '22 

1  cannot  speak  my  heart  aloud 
Xor  great  things  do  for  you, 
I'lUt  1  can  pray  God's  love  so  guard 
.\nd  keep  you  always  tn:e 


.\.MIGIT.\ 
Sri:i.i..\  Scott,  '22 

So  very  w  ee 

.\nd  sweet  is  she. 

Tlic  maid  of  three. 

Into  my  heart 

1  Icr  way  she  wends, 

.Most  demanding 

(  )f  ,ill  my  friend^. 


TO  -MV  .\i( )Ti I h:u 


Ti;i<i;s.\  Si'u  ki  k,  '22 


1  went  to  liny  a  valentine, 

All  ki, 

too,  1  forni 

Til  send  you,  mother  diar. 

lint 

sdincliow  nolle 

W.iUl.l  d<,. 

\n<l  1  rlesired  the  very  hesi 

iHc  thai  1  conl- 

il  liuy  woiili 

1  he  market  had  this  y<  ar. 

The 

love  1  lia\c  lo 

I-  you. 

there  wore  ilainty  little  ladies. 

.\nd  Si 

o  at  last  1  cca 

sul  to  look 

.\ti>l  Kallant  little  men. 

[■or 

valentines  of  : 

irt. 

.^nd  i|uilr  the  llne^t  xersev. 

\n<l  s( 

■nd  to  you,  liy 

special  post, 

ri  al  ever  tame  from  |mi) 

tender.  l(i\iiig 
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lO  .MV  l)Ki:Sl)i:.\  DOLL 
(A  Limipshadc  ) 

Makcaukt  LaI'im-.,  '_M 

OlxKii-  little  iliill  froiii  l)rc>(kMi 
>    Beautiful,  mirL;ei)ii>  ami  .yay  I 

In  brdcaiU-  w  lu  i  r  '^old  w  ith  crinisdii  t;U)\v.s — 
A  miniature  l.iilv  (WihiI  by  inc. 
Are  you  cla.spinj;  ,i  Inuken  luart  in  yi)v:r  hands. 
Or  only  a  faded  r.  i~e  : 
Has  your  heart  uf  -did  ,<;r(A\n  weary 
Filled  with  dead  l-,-pe>  and  \vnc>:^ 
Is  that  the  reason  your  hri.nhtness  has  \anidieil? 
Perhaps,  it  is— who  knows? 


THE  GUARANTEE  SLIP. 
K.\tiiij:i-:x  Koocii,  '24 


IT  was  up  to  "Peg-"  Ruth  to  start  the  ball  of 
pep  rolling  anionc'  our  College  Iniiich,  and  she 
always  filled  this  mission  with  no  little  skill 
Xever  will  the  occasion  of  one  of  her  hourly 
pranks  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  her 
chums  and  often  her  co-workers.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  deed  was  recalled  amid  much, 
laugfhter  during  a  recent  reunion  at  our  Alma 
Mater. 

Margaret  Ruth,  or  "Peg,"  as  she  was  called 
l)y  her  frienfls,  .seldom  took  a  stej)  before  giving 
the  termination  of  that  stej)  a  thought,  but  on 
this  occasion  she  reached  only  a  surface  ending. 

Six  of  our  old  crowd  at  College  returned  in 
September  on  time,  .\lycc  came  a  week  late,  but 
that  was  nothing  unusual  a.s  "Al"  was  never 
known  to  be  on  time  to  any  place.  \\'hat  did 
matter  to  us  though  was  that  Alyce  had  received 
■  from  her  many  gentlemen  admirers,  as  farewell 
gifts  before  departing  for  school,  several  large 
boxes  of  candy.  If  you  have  never  felt  the  eni])- 
ty  sensation  of  hunger  that  catches  hold  of  the 
v>eek  old  inmate  of  a  boarding  school,  you  cannot 
appreciate  the  welcome  .Alyce  got.  with  one  of 
the  boxes  still  unopened.  There  was  a  mad  flur- 
ry of  feminine  garments  from  otit  of  her  grij), 
and  the  candy  was  opened  on  the  table. 

Peg,  munching  an  immense  chocolate-covered 
cherry,  ])icked  up  the  yellow  guarantee  slip  and 
carelessly  read  the  printing  on  it.  The  Iainiil\ 
arranged  layers  of  Alyce's  candy  were  (pncklx 
disappearing  under  the  heavy  Ijonibardincnt  of 
hungry  mouths.    Peg  eyed  the  candy,  then  the 


yellow  sli])  on  which  her  eves  had  caught 
two  v-'ords  "if"  and  tmsatisfactory".  "If  we 
could  find  something  tmsatisfactory  abotit  this 
box  we  conh!  get  another,"  she  aimotmccd  be- 
tween bites  of  a  chocolate  covered  mit. 

"That  v.'oiild  !)e  ver\-  ditiicult  to  prove  by  the 
present  e\i(lence,"  >i)oke  up  Marjorie.  "I  am 
tniable  to  estimate  the  inimber  of  ])ieces  you 
alone  have  consttmed  in  the  last  five  mimitcs." 

"Well!  An\\\a\,  neither  of  yoti  are  such 
light  eaters  that  'piggie'  cotddn't  be  \(iur  middle 
name,"  intervened  ilelen's  serious  tones. 

"Xo,  serious  girls."  scolded  Peg  who  had  been 
vainlv  trving  to  get  a  word  in,  "to  think  of  be- 
ing withotit  a  morsel  of  food  to  eat  between 
meals  again  wotild  catise  me  to  do  something 
desjierate — ". 

Death  b\-  starvation  ninst  be  a  desperate 
p'-()])ositioi;,"  nioin-ned  "Cec." 

"I'xe  a  notion  to  fill  otit  this  slip.  Maybe 
someone  at  that  ofi'ice  can  appreciate  a  person's 
hunger  and  will  ;:ns\\er  it,"  said  Peg. 

So  we  filled  otit  the  slip  and  instead  of  finding 
fault  with  the  candy  we  said,  "It  wa^  very, good 
as  I  was  hungry.    Send  me  some  more." 

This  slij)  was  inaik'd  and  forgotten  abfuU  by 
most  of  VIS,  until  abmit  a  week  later  u  h.'ii  Peg 
i)urst  into  my  room  bearing  a  \  ery  digirdi/d  look- 
ing letter  in  her  hand. 

"Well,  the  fan  behind  the  ty|)e  i.i  ihis  letter 
is  a  game  spoid,  don't  \  on  thints  ^lle  (|ttes- 
tiored  after  she  had  read  the  letter  alo.id. 

We  all  agreed,  on    hearing   the    leltt'r.  that, 
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he  intcndcil  to  sciul  a  l)o.\  of  candy  by  llic  same 
mail.     It  arrived   a   day   later   during  one  of 
the  frec|iient  starving  periods  in  College  lx)arding 
school  life,  and  was  enjoyed  in  the  same  degree. 
Peg  answered  with  a  dignified  "thank  you." 

.-\  week  later  most  of  us  were  feeling  .some 
what  like  millionaires,  having  received  our  al- 
lowances from  home,  so  we  generously  pitclie  1 
in  and  together  l)ought  a  bo.x  in  Teg's  name 
from  her  candy  company,  .\fter  that  whenever 
we  hought  candy,  it  came  from  i'eg's  candy  com- 
pany, and  then  the  manager.  David  ^\'arren 
Blank,  sent  her  a  comiilinientary  box.  Things 
began  to  look  even  more  interesting.  \\'e  had  all 
received  certificates  that  June  in  the  Conmiercial 
Course,  so  few  of  us  returned,  and  it  was  only 
at  the  reunion  that  1  heard  the  full  ^tory  of 
Peg's  finish. 

Like  the  rest  of  us  she  went  home,  and  like  the 
rest  of  us  after  a  month  decided  to  go  visiting. 
A  cousin  had  moved  into  a  new  city  to  take  uj' 
residence,  .so  Peg  went  for  a  stay  with  her  be- 
cause the  cousin's  husband  was  general  manager 
for  a  large  candy  concern  and  was  away  from 
Lome  a  good  part  of  the  time.  ( )ne  night  Peg 
told  Jerry,  her  cousin'.s  husband,  of  her  ex])er- 
iciice  with  David  l'>lank,  incidentally  teasing  her 
ciAisin  into  keeping  an  eye  on  her  precious  hus- 
band, when  Jerry  burst  mu  laughing. 

■'Si>  David  Plank  won  you  for  sales  manager 
at  .school,  did  he?  ( lood  for  David,  'i'hat  boy  is 
goinj.-  to  make  his  mark  in  tiie  world  if  he  hasn't 
already  made  it." 

"Vnt  don't  know  him.  do  you?"  gas|)e  1  Peg. 

"Its  a  pity  1  don't!    .\lthongh  he  i^  a  manag- 
er of  a  rival  firm  in  business  \\c  are  friends. 
Often  he  stops  over  with  me,  and  we  lalk  busi 
iii.itiri  -  .  \  rr  for  the  adx  aniagc  n\  bnlh  our 


firms.  In  fact,  I  expected  him  to  dro])  in  last 
week,  but  he  wired  he  was  detained  and  could 
not  make  it  until  the  first  of  the  month,  so, 
young  lady,  you  will  likely  meet  your  "boss'." 

Time  drags  when  (jue  anticipates  an  event  of 
|)leasuri',  but  i'eg's  visit  was  filled  with  dances, 
teas,  and  receptions  until  the  first  of  the  month 
had  ])assed  before  .she  realized  it.  On  the  very 
first  (lay  of  the  month  David  came.  Jerry  sjjoke 
to  liim  of  a  guest  who  was  an  employee  of  Blank's 
firm,  one  whom  he  was  eager  [o  have  David 
meet,  but  be  mentioned  no  name. 

I'hat  evening  when  they  entered  the  dining 
room,  jerry  said  "Miss  Margaret  Ruth  meet  your 
boss,  Mr.  David  Blank  of  the  Ci.  X.  Farley  Candy 
Co."  • 

-At  the  mention  of  Peg's  name  there  was  need 
of  little  exjilanation,  and  before  long  they  were 
in  an  interested  conversation.  Jerrv  followed 
his  wife  into  the  kitchen  where  she  had  gone  to 
intt  the  finishing  touches  on  the  supper  table. 

"Iloney,  did  we  have  it  as  bad  as  that  when 
we  first  met  be  asked  her,  as  he  put  a  kiss  on 
her  hair.  "I've  spoken  to  I'.lank  three  times  and 
not  a  degree  of  aiieniion  can  I  get.  He  won't 
talk  but  one  kind  of  business  on  this  tri]).  I  can 
see." 

"Inmny  bow  ihey  met  here,  isn't  it?  This  old 
world  isn't  so  big  after  all."  mused  his  wife. 

jerry  told  Peg  that  David  was  making  too 
many  business  trips  up  to  see  her.  In  fact,  he 
teased  her  about  him  so  nuich  that  she  went 
home.  .Still  undaunted,  Daviil  Plank,  in  a  short 
lime,  bt'came  manager  of  the  business  firm  and 
it  did  not  take  him  long  to  gain  Peg's  consent 
lo  ])arinersbip  in  a  slill  more    lasting  contract. 

They  were  mariifd  in  (he  ('lia])el  of  her 
.Alma  iMaler,  dm'ing  our  third  leuuion. 


s.\()\\-iii:.\p. 


SKl.Kia'K.  '21. 


I" 


Ilk  I'll  in.ikr  .i  miovv  iii;in. 
I  l.iii  ^a\c  till  Mimnier-tinie ; 
\n'  I'll  fi'C'l  him  iiiii-  on  ruses 
\»',  »ir,  every  day  I'll  iliinl) 
('|>  41}'  Mr  iny  |iink  iiiiilirclla 

So  il  .shaflcf  hix  nin-  white  lu-.cil  — 
Thrn  i|ic  hoi  ol'  kiiii  a  laii^hiii'  dijwn 


I   link   I'll  t.Mll  Inin  Cliarli.'. 

MliI's  iiiir  milk  111, Ill's  ii.imc,  you  kiuiw 
\\\'  u  lu-n  siiiiiiiin   lime  is  here,  sir, 

I  I, '11  L'li  <  \ciywluTc   I  yo. 
I  I. '11  liM  k   s(i  swcrl   ill   Auntie's  hat. 

riic  .iiic  with   Icatlur  trinnnin' 
r.nl  ilc.H.  nil  cic.ii  '  there's  jns'  one  nnt;, 
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M^■  sxow  i'i.AKi;s 

i-'KANi  KS  La  Pointk,  '24 

GOD  scMuls  till'  MK.wy  llakfs, 
His   fairies  nl"  purity, 
riiey'rc  loatl)  to  k-a\e  tlieir  lionu-, 
They  come,  linKerin,uly. 

riiey  nestle  close  toiiether, 
To  hide  the  scarred  world  ; 

They  blanket  all  her  faults. 

With  glistening  crystals  pearled. 

My  soul  is  scarred  and  stained 
By  toucii  of  things  debase; 

lUit  he  has  i)romistd  me 

The  snow  Hakes  of  His  grace. 


ERXEST  HELLO,  ESSAYIST 
Stella  Scott,  '22. 

SIXCE  his  canon  of  style  was  based  on  the  be- 
lief tliat  a  man  should  "Hve  in  accordance  witli 
Truth,  think  as  he  hves, and  write  ashe thinks," 
is  it  any  wonder  that  we  find  Ernest  Hello  an 
uncompromising  apostle  of  Truth  and  Justice, 
whose  loftiness  of  sou!  had  inspired  him  with 
the  ardent  desire  to  use  his  genius  for  the  glory 
of  (jod?  Under  the  title  of  "Life,  Science,  and 
Art,"  he  has  given  the  world  a  small  volume  of 
essays  which  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  wis- 
dom and  spiritual  beauty. 

Like  our  own  beloved  Stevenson,  this  French 
mystic  made  his  physical  sufferings  add  a  charm- 
ing tenderness  to  the  strength  and  simplicity  of 
his  style.  Ernest  Hello  built  his  house  of  life 
on  a  foundation  of  ])rayer,  and  realizing  as  he 
did  that  Jesus  C'tiri^t  was  the  one  universal  ne- 
cessity, he  made  it  his  life  work  to  give  to  the 
wcjrld  the  fruits  of  his  interior  life.  Vrom  his 
quiet  home  in  hTance,  he  looked  out  imperturbed 
upon  the  chaos  ot  the  world  and  des])ite  that 
chaos,  he  was  ever  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
God.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  message  of 
such  a  man,  though  seemingly  hidden  for  years, 
should  now  ring  out  over  hrance  and  over  the 
world  with  renewed  charm  and  vigor. 

The  little  essays  entitled  The  Press.  Great 
Men,  The  Mediocre  Man,  Isolation  and  Solitude 
and  Intellectual  Charity,  are  particularlv  char- 
acteristic of  Hello's  splendid  idealism  and  depth 
of  thought. 


The  following  e.Nceri)t  from  Isulatinii  and  Soli- 
tude scciiis  111  c'pitnniizc  tlu'  spirit  which  charac- 
terized all  Ml'  I'.rncst  llelli)'s  wurk  and  lo  rellect 
the  ideal  fur  whicli  he  si  i  valiantlv  strove: 

•■The  more  a  man  i.]niis  liis  heart,  the  stronger  he 
grows;  the  more  he  -pi-nds  himsilf,  the  more  cnr.cen- 
traU-:l  he  hecoines  ;  tlic  iiiMrr  generous  lie  is  ihe  more 
niastir  of  himself;  the  wider  the  I'.ays  of  his  syin])a- 
thics.  the  more  glowing  the  centre." 


OX  l.l\  lX(i  XKXT  TO  THE  PLAYER  OF 
A  SAX.Al'HOXE 

M\'  life  is  full  of  sadness,  my  days  are  full 
of  woe,  1  know  thai  fur  my  badness,  I'm 
paying  here  below.  .\nd  when  1  get  to 
heaven  and  St.  I'eter  gets  me  there;  he'll  say, 
"(jo  u])  to  Seven,  take  the  highest  chair!"  And 
well  I'll  be  deserving  of  such  an  honored  throne, 
for  in  this  school  Fm  serving;  some  one  has  a 
saxaphone.  .\  girl  right  near  me  has  one  and  all 
day  long  she  plays,  from  the  early  morn's  elec- 
trics till  the  sun  has  lost  it's  rays.  It  cries  and 
screams  and  chortles;  it  cough>  and  stutters, 
too,  until  we  weary  mortals,  our  sense  of  hearing 
rue.  It  strives  at  synco])ation,  the  classics  are 
no  l>ar.  It  hits  the  "High  C"  station,  then  travels 
down  as  far.  I  concentrate  with  violence,  but  all 
to  no  avail,  for  in  upon  the  silence,  it  hurls  it-> 
ghastly  wail.  And  so  should  some  one  hnd  me, 
lying  dead  u])on  the  floor,  these  words  I  leave 
behind  me  to  ])reserve  for  evermore; 

I'm  on  my  way  to  heavenly  hliss 
Right  up  the  (iolden  Stair  ; 
But  if  music  ahme  is  as  loud  as  this, 
I'm  going  away  from  there." 

i'Rii':xi)s 

Xo  matter  what  life  ma\'  give,  il  has  no  offer- 
ing or  blessing  like  a  |)riidenl  friend,  h'riendshij) 
is  the  greatest  love,  the  greatest  usefulness,  "the 
greatest  uni(ni  of  minds  of  which  brave  men  and 
women  are  ca])al)le."  Love  and  esteem  are  its 
hrst  ])rinci])les  and  without  these  it  is  a  barren 
thing,  wanting  and  im])erfect.  X'irtite  must  ac- 
comi)anv  friendshii),  and  the  only  way  to 
have  a  true  friend  is  to  be  imc.  I'"rien(ls  can 
never  be  really  walued — they  are  (md'^  gilt  fur 
"He  only,  who  made  hearts,  can  tuule  them." 
Thev  double  our  jovs  and  divide  mir  grief  and 
atwavs  throtigh  ;d!  will  understand. 
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A 


SAIXST  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun, 
Surrounded  by  a  mantle  of  snow, 

fhe  pine  trie  smiled  and  lient  her  head 
Warmed  by  the  sun's  hri.uht  ,t;lo\v. 


Proudly  she  had  mocked  the  wintry 
Alone  of  all  earthV  [lowers. 

She  stood  arrayed  in  sunnuer's  dres* 
Her  hows  were  snowllake  liowers. 


Silently  she  stood,  i)roclaimin;j 
That  summer  li\es  fore\er, 

1  f  we  l)Ul  kiep  it  in  our  he.irt 
Then  winter  can  hai  m  us  n 


A  GIRL  AGAIN 
CiKNKviKNi-:  Dailkv,  '24 


^AKS.  Judson  kissed  and  liii<4<4ed  each  of  her 
tlirce  children  three  times  round,  making  nine 
tearful  good-byes.  Then  she  solennily  cautioned 
her  husband  to  write  each  day  and  yive  her  a 
detailed  account  of  the  family's  doings. 

The  familiar  .scenes  once  left  behmd,  Mrs. 
judson's  mind  leajjed  forward  to  the  tenth  re- 
union she  was  on  her  way  to  attend  at  Iter  l)c- 
loved  Alma  Mater.  Some  of  the  girls  she  had 
not  seen  since  graduation.  "Marion  lii.xley!" 
exclaimed  a  voice  as  siie  stepped  into  l\os;i 
B<iwer.  and  she  felt  herself  clasped  in  the  em- 
brace of  her  old  room-mate. 

"Who  would  ever  dream,  Alarion  liixley,  to 
>ee  you  .so  youthful  and  fresh  that  yoti  are  .Mr> 
Robert  Judson.  and  have  three  child'rei;  at  home? 
I  refuse  to  believe  it." 

"I  can  hardly  believe  it  myself  Clara,  now  that 
I  am  l;ack  at  college,"  said  little  Mrs.  Judson, 
laughing  ha|)|)ily. 

.And  as  they  jjassed  the  alumnae  ])ost  office,  on 
Ibeir  way  to  the  registrar's  desk,  she  involuntarily 
peei>ed  into  one  of  its  lettered  pigeon  iioles.  and 
cnnlidcd  to  I'Vances.  "I  should  like  to  liear  from 
I'.ob  to-night,  and  learn  if  the  children  cried  for 
ine  when  Maggie  put  them  to  bed." 

'i  iie  next  morning  she  went  over  for  her  mail. 
There  might  even  be  three  letters,  for  tlie  twins 
li:i<l  promised  to  write.  Mut  to  her  amazement 
the  pi>,'ci.n  bole  into  wliidi  she  peered  so  eagerly 


was  empty.  She  even  tlirust  an  incredulous 
hand  iiitt)  its  yawning  emptiness.  However,  she 
reflected,  her  letters  would  undoubtedly  arrive  on 
the  twelve  o'clock  train. 

She  was  on  hand  for  the  next  distribution  of 
mail,  but  again  she  received  no  mail.  The  sec- 
(Hid  day  l^rought  no  better  results,  nor  did  the 
tliird.  F)y  this  time  little  Mrs.  Judson  became 
enii)lritiean\'  ner\'otis. 

She  wrote  a  lil'tecn  word  telegram.  "There," 
she  said,  "J  shall  send  that  'colled,'  and  I  ho])e 
it  will  bring  liob  to  his  senses,  lie  h.is  already 
si;oile(|  niy  reunion  by  his  thoughtles.-ness." 

As  >he  went  out  the  door,  she  met  Clara  Poi- 
son coming  in,  her  arms  loaded  with  letters  and 
l)apers. 

"Here,"  she  exclaimed,  "here  is  \dur  mail, 
Marion  Bixley — four  letters  from  yoin-  husl)and, 
and  two  from  the  twins,  judging  from  the 
w  riling." 

.Mrs.  Judson  stared  at  her  in  amazement. 

"Where  did  you  fnid  them?"  she  gasped. 

"\\  here  any  reasonable  mortal  would  look  for 
them,"  Clara  retorted.  "In  the  pigeon  hole 
marked  |  and  \im  have  been  looking  under 
"P.." 

A  glad  smile  broke  over  Mrs.  Judson's  face. 
"1  I  forgot  1  was  married,"  she  murmin-ed 
shee|)ishly,  as  she  eagerly  grasped  the  letters. 


Vl'  TALL  IM-.Oi'Lh: 


Hki.k.v  1)ri;m,\ii 


'24 


I  wish  I'd  ^{row  a  few  more  inclic 
I'm  smaller  tlian  I  <.ii>ihi  in  he. 
Least  folks  say  I'm  a  lillln  shrimi), 
And  somelimes  it   Imils,  yon  see. 


I'm  till  >i  «.i  Hi.iiidmK  I'l'  look, 
Whilf  iilluTo  ciimforlaMy  sit, 
An<l  %»v  to  nif  ((<tii|)l;u  f'titly, 
"Why  lUm'i  yMi  urow  a  hit :-" 


I'rom  iu'-t  which  side  my  shortness  came, 
I'm  no!  |ir(|i;irc(l  In  stale. 
'Cuisc  Ihe  r.sl  ,,i  the  family's  all  so  tall, 
Ih.il  sliciilMcss  nmsl  have  lieen  my  fair. 
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SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

The  greatness  of  a  school  depends  very  much 
upon  the  spirit  animating-  its  student  body.  Not 
every  student  who  cries  "rah-rah"  has  school 
spirit :  and  few  of  those  who  have  it  can  define 
or  analyize  it.  It  is  something  that  is  more  es- 
sential than  endowment  funds  and  more  far- 
reaching  than  world-wide  advertising.  One  feels 
it  the  moment  he  crosses  the  threshold  of  a 
school ;  and  if  he  absorbs  it.  he  becomes  a  part  of 
his  school;  if  he  rejects  it,  he  goes  out  practically 
as  he  entered,  empty-handed. 

School  spirit  is  a  deep,  sincere  love  wdiich. 
I)rompts  the  student  to  make  the  interests  and 
ideals  of  his  Alma  Mater  his  own  interests  and 
ideals.  It  makes  one"s  school  seem  a  very  per- 
sonal thing,  the  interests  of  wdiich  must  always 
be  sustained.  School  spirit  is  the  leaven  ui)on 
which  depends  the  growth  of  the  institution.  It 
has  its  foundation  in  love,  faith,  and  loyalty. 


EDL'CATIOX  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

What  does  education  mean,  and  does  not 
education  for  citizenship"  imply  a  broader  duty 
than  mere  "education"?  And  does  not  a  demo- 
cracy require  even  more  of  an  education  than 
other  forms  of  government  for  there  is  a  varied 
multitude  of  questions  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  people. 

The  word  "education"  mean';  the  act  of  lead- 
ing out ;  that  is,  all  of  a  person's  faculties  should 
be  developed  to  the  highest  possible  degree  in 
order  to  be  truly  educated.  This  development  is 
three  fold  :  it  is  moral,  it  is  intellectual,  and  it 
is  physical.  If  any  of  these  three  are  to  be  sub- 
ordinate, in  any  arrangement  the  moral  de- 
velopment  should     stand     first     for  various 


reasons.  (  )ur  first  duty  is  to  Cod.  Man's  ulti- 
mate end  is  ( iod  and  tlicrtd'orc  it  is  of  prime 
and  sui)remc  importance  that  all  education 
should  lead  man  toward  the  attainment  of  that 
end.  Tliis  can  he  accomplished  only  as  the 
indixidual  is  ])erfected  morallv.  (^ur  second 
(hity  is  to  our  countrv.  This,  our  countrv,  is 
made  up  of  indix  iduals,  each  free  to  ajiply  his 
faculties  as  lie  wills.  It  is  a  momentuous 
necessity  to  the  integrity,  the  devcloimient,  and 
the  \-ery  existence  of  the  state,  that  her  citizens 
he  educated  morally  in  order  that  each  may  be 
interested  in  and  strive  for  the  well  being  of 
the  others.  In  projiortion  as  the  breach  widens 
between  intellectual  and  moral  development 
with  intellectual  development  being  the  higher, 
in  like  ratio  does  man  become  capable  of  deceit, 
of  intrigue,  of  avarice,  and  of  lust.  ^Vhen 
Babylon  became  corrupt,  it  fell.  Vice  and  im- 
morality held  (ireece  powerless  against  her 
conquerors.  When  the  Roman  Emjjire  was 
given  over  to  licentiousness,  jjersonal  ambition, 
and  vain  glory,  it  was  dissolved.  Therefore  an 
education,  in  wdiicli  moral  training  is  neglected 
not  only  is  insutTicient  for  the  individual  and 
the  state  l)Ut  also  i>  most  likely  to  prove  det- 
rimental. 

As  regards  intellectual  development,  the 
least  wdiich  may  be  expected  is  that  the  citizen 
should  be  able  to  read  and  write  in  order  to 
be  able  to  follow  the  trend  c  f  public  afi:'airs. 
However,  the  average  American  citizen  is  far  in 
advance  of  this  stage.  The  people  should  know 
the  way  in  which  public  afl:'airs  are  governed 
in  order  to  vote  or  take  part  in  politics  in- 
telligently and  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
Yet  how  many  there  are  who  consider  them- 
selves well  educated  who  still  could  not  answer 
intelligently  if  asked  why  they  voted  for  this 
man,  or  what  their  ])arty  ])rinciples  are.  Each 
citizens  should  (le\'elo]J  some  cai^acity  or  learn 
some  work  by  which  he  may  earn  a  living.  He 
will  thus  be  more  useful,  he  will  check  the 
wretched  conditions  accompanying  widespread 
poverty,  and  he  will  be  fighting  dissension  and 
strife  ;  for  ])eople  are  most  happy  when  occupied 
and  idleness  breeds  many  evils.  America  stands 
for  education  and  most  immigrants  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  learn.  Tlie  government  has  made 
it  ])ossi]de  for  ex  ery  citizen  in  any  part  of  the 
country  to  receive  an  education  free.  In  the 
schools,  the  students  should  ])e  taught  what 
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American  ideals  and  principles  are  and  should 
be  imbued  with  a  patriotic  spirit  and  love  of 
country. 

In  considering  physical  education  for  citizen- 
ship, we  must  remember  that  "good  bodies 
make  good  minds".  The  people  should  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  hygiene  at  least  to  live 
in  sanitary  conditions  and  thus  decrease  the 
possibilities  for  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases and  lower  the  death  rate.  A  strong  man- 
hood should  be  built  up  which  could  protect  the 
country  against  aggressors  for  since  we  are 
not  living  in  the  millennium,  war  is  not  im- 
probable. The  efforts  of  the  social  service  work- 
ers are  bringing  about  splendid  results  in 
hygiene  and  sanitation. 

So,  in  order  to  have  good  citizens  we  must 
have  good  characters.  The  individuals  must  not 
work  for  purely  selfish  motives  but  each,  striv- 
ing for  the  common  ideals,  should  submit  him- 
self to  the  discipline  and  organization  of  the 
harmonious  whole. 


S!:\TiMF.XT  Ai.n  •^■ 

There  is  a  phase  in  every  girl's  life  commonly 
known  as  the  sentimental  age.  W'w  esca])e  it, 
for  it  is  as  contagious  as  a  laugh,  and  in  most 
ra^eN  is  more  easily  sjjread.  It  steals  upon  one, 
while  dreaming  in  a  world  of  one's  own  imagin- 
ing. It  is  a  fact,  a  world  of  its  own  creation, 
in  which  <langerous  by-paths  lead  the  unwary  into 
more  dangerous  unrealities.  Importunate  the  girl 
•vliose  dream?>  do  not  tumble  her  into  the  abys  ; 
••f  sentimentality!  What  l)ang^  she  nia\  avoid, 
A'hat  <lisillu!^ionment  she  may  e>ca])e,  if  she 
only  hesitates  siirticiently  upon  the  brink. 

B«iys  seldom  suffer  from  this  disease,  that  is, 
lliey  tUt  not  suffer  in  like  capacity.  I  heir  illness 
i>  short  lived;  their  convalescence,  an  absent 
<|iiantity  but  their  next  f.all  as  sjx-edy  as  the 
first.  Who  would  venture  to  classify  the  foolish 
aclions  (»f  a  foolish  boy  in  his  foolish  years? 

(firls  often  mistake  sentinu-ntality  for  senti- 
ment, if  they  ;'.re  un«ler  twenty.  After  that  if 
Ihcy  lliink  they  are  sophisticated,  lliey  ,ire  ajit  lo 
mistake  true  sentiment  for  sentimentality. 
N'oiiiijj  i^irls  have  an  excess  of  sensibility  in 
many  thinKs.  They  become  overheatedly  roman- 
lie  over  cinema  stars,  m<»vie  magazines,  the 
 '  i.ir  lit    night,   basketball,  or 


boys.  If  the  object  of  their  affections  happens 
to  be  the  last  named  they  affect  a  far  away  look, 
an  absent  stare  into  space,  buy  blue  stationery, 
and  send  valentines.    They  also  sigh  at  intervals. 

There  are  other  girls  who  delight  in  disserta- 
tions upon  the  books  they  have  read.  Ecstatic 
and  ])rivate  contemplation  is,  however,  insuffi- 
cient for  them.  They  disseminate  their  newly 
accjuired  information  and  encomiums  of  their 
"beloved"  author  among  all  with  whom  they  as- 
sociate. Others  are  bent  upon  conquests  and  be- 
come sentimentally  "Cleopatric."  Then  there  are 
those  iiopeless  souls  who  pronounce  everything 
"just  darling,"  "how  adorable"! 

Few  of  us  like  to  be  called  sentimental.  We 
chafe  under  the  appellation.  But  it  is  a  certain 
truth  that  those  who  detect  sentimentality  in 
others  have  at  one  time  or  other  lived  under  a 
siege  of  it  themselves. 


THE  POWER  OE  SILENCE 

Webster  defines  silence  as  "the  forbearance 
from  sjieech  or  otherwise,"  yet  at  times  it  speaks 
more  than  words,  for  as  .Shelley  says, 

"The  silence  whicli  cloth  follow  talk." 

It  can  he  of  great  advantage.  \\'e  all  know 
how  il  hurts  lo  have  an  aiUagoiiist  throw  up  a 
barricade  against  which  we  have  no  ])ower,  this 
barricade  being  silence.  Silence  tantalizing  in 
such  a  case  only  accentuates  our  defeats,  and  so 
we  become  silent  too,  for  we  realize  that  all  plans 
of  attack  are  futile. 

F.ven  though,  the  one  who  takes  such  a  stand 
is  not  a  particular  friend,  it  aggravates,  for  we 
hate  to  he  ignoreil.  Too,  il  anno\s  and  hurts  lo 
give  anyone  the  opportunity  to  scorn  us.  I'.nt  if 
it  is  one  who  lox'cs  us  it  hurts  a  whole  lot  more 
for  we  can  not  realize  how  much  we  h.ave  hiu't 
thetn  to  bring  down  such  a  piniishuieiit  iijion  our 
Uea.Is. 

So  one  can  einiiiierale  the  many  ci in(|iiering 
points  of  sileiu'e,  hnl  it  is  en(iii,i;li  I'oi-  iine  to  re- 
alize th;it  silence  enahles  them  to  know  them- 
selves; ;ni<l  if  we  kimw  onrsehcs  we  will  he  less 
ready  In  lind  f.anlt  with  imr  nei^hlxir.  Tiie  vifti"- 
of  silence  if  il  may  he  called  such,  h.'is  to  he  ai'- 
fjuired  lirsl,  iiy  (onsidei  ini^  oiir  own  hetteiinent  ; 
and  second,  by  dnl\  coiisideiin^  the  wishes  ;ni(l 
rights  of  olhers, 
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OiK'  of  the  most  common  vices  in  this  world 
is  vanitv;  a  vice  so  cnnningly  interwoven  into  the 
everv  .'iclion  of  the  orcHnary  man,  that  he  is  not 
conscious  of  its  existence.  X'anity  is  an  emptiness, 
that  infuses  its  poison  into  the  very  heart  of  a 
material  person,  from  which  main  station  it  is 
sent  coursing  through  every  vein  of  his  hiuly, 
carrying  with  it  a  love  of  indiscriminate  admira- 
tion, a  desire  for  idle  and  fruitless  shows,  a  vain 
longing  for  an  ever  evasive  happiness,  all  of 
which  must  eventually  terminate  in  wretched- 
ness. 

It  has  always  existed,  and  always  will  exist, 
as  long  as  men  are  concerned  with  material 
things:  for  all  in  this  world  of  ours,  -.s  vain,  in 
that  it  is  perishable.  Wealth,  fame,  friends  and 
life  itself  are  only  for  a  day:  and  so  it  is  that 
vanity  is  the  vainest  oi  all  vices,  in  which  we  find 
only  nothingness  and  lose  our  true  selves. 

A  DOLL  HOUSE 

Mildred  Hem.vx,  '25 

"Playing  House"'  has  always  been  a  favor- 
ite sport  of  children,  and  I  was  no  excejition  to 
the  rule. 

I  remember  one  time  particularly  when  my 
little  playmates  and  I  spent  an  exceptionally  de- 
lightful day  with  our  dolls,  playing  in  a  real 
"for-sure"  doll  hous,e.  It  was  a  little  empty 
bungalow  belonging  to  the  father  of  one  of  the 
children,  and  we  had  real  dishes  and  furniture 
borrowed  from  our  mothers.  We  "dressed  up" 
and  did  up  our  hair — most  of  us  had  bobbed 
hair  so  we  looked  like  little  old  grandmothers — 
and  "kept  house,"  sewing,  cookino,  cleaning,  and 
-■"visiting"  all  day  long. 

I  remember,  too,  how  in  the  midst  of  our  mo,-.t 
jolly  games,  I  longed  to  be  really  "grown  up" 
and  not  "pretend."  But  my  rlesires  are  some- 
what changed,  and  I  wish  1  could  be  playing  dolls 
again,  instead  of  sitting  here  telling  my  grand- 
children all  about  the  go(jd  times  we  used  to  have 
in  our  little  "doll  house." 

MOTHERS'  LOVE 

Alice  Vanderkan 

|_j  OLY  is  a  mother's  love 
'  '  In  her  tender  ministry. 
Wider  than  the  sky  above. 

Deeper  than  the  deep  blue  sea. 


NOTES 

The  second  semester  has  begun — a  remin^ler 
that  the  final  goal  is  not  far  distant,  that  these  are 
record-making  da\s  and  now  is  the  acceptable 
times,  that  the  last  lap  of  the  race  is  being  run. 

Shortly  after  the  holidays  the  Glee  Club  was 
reorganized  and  started  its  work  for  the  new 
year.  The  new  members  of  the  club  are:  Mary 
h^lizabeth  Scheiber,  Lois  Williams,  Genevieve 
Dailey,  Catherine  Boyle,  Mary  Helen  Duret, 
Morence  La  Cluyze,  Zelda  Burns,  Agnes  Morgan, 
and  Marian  Ranstead,  accompanist.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected :  President,  Haze! 
Weinrich  :  \'ice-President,  Dorothea  Ryno.  Secre- 
tary and  Librarian,  Ann  Nermey ;  Assistant 
Librarian,  Margaret  Wade.  Judging  from  the 
talents  of  all  the  members  of  the  club,  St.  Mary's 
may  expect  the  same  high  standard  of  musical 
efficiency  this  year  which  has  distinguished  it 
heretofore. 

^  *  if  * 
Rev.  George  Finnigan  spoke  to  the  pupils  of 
St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy,  Feb.  1st. 
Bein<^-  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Purification 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Father  Finnigan  pointed 
(;ut  the  virtues  especially  fitting  and  applicable 
to  ycung  girls,  namely  modesty,  chastity  and 
sanctity.  He  told  us  that  in  this  great  America 
of  ours  we  have  no  middle  course.  We  are 
extremists.  He  explained  that  while  young  girls 
■should  speak  at  the  proper  time,  they  have  no 
liberty  to  t:)lk  incessantly.  The  request  for  a 
hajipy  medium  in  all  things  was  made.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  the  careless  Catholic  girl  of  today 
wdien  she  h'is  such  a  model  as  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Every  phase,  moment  and  action  of  her  life 
shoukl  make  her  children  better.  How  is  this  to 
he  done?  How  is  the  girl  of  today  to  get  away 
frcm  the  "butterfly"  s])irit  of  the  age?  Holy 
Communion  is  our  bread  of  life,  it  nourishes, 
^.lr.n<4■lhens  and  gives  courage.  Go  often.  Father 
urged,  everv  day  and  become  pure  in  mind,  heart 
and  soul  Hke  the  Mother  of  God. 

St.  M;iry's  i..  very  grnteful  for  the  kindness  of 
leather  h'innigan  and  all  a]5]ireciate  and  thank 
him  for  his  courte-y.  Somehow  the  way  well- 
known  thoughts  are  presented,  make  his  talks 
enjoyable  at  the  same  time  giving  spiritual  aid. 

*      :|;     *  H-- 

C)n  January  18.  the  Freshmen  enjoyed  a 
sleigh  ride  to  Xiles,  Michigan,  where  they  had 
sup]"er.    Folknving  their  younger  comrades"  lead. 


MJRY'S  CHIMES 


.11  jamiarv  _'l  the  >eni()rs  "slciglicd"  to  lilkhart 
for  ilinncr.  :t    *    *  * 

■■Mollv  ()"  was  the  first  picture  shown  at  St. 
Mary's  after  the  hoHdays. 

Members  i)t  the  Expression  classe-  were 
hostesses  on  two  recent  occasions  (Jan.  11,  and 
Feb.  5,)  :  in  a  Recital  and  "at  cards"  when  their 
Dante  Chib  held  an  open  meeting. 

*  *    *  * 

The  l-'ourth  Academic  gave  a  X'alentine  I'arty 
in  St.  Ang.'b's  hall.  The  hall  was  decr.ratc.l  with 
vari-cclored  balloons  and  festt)ons  df  crinise)n 
hearts  that  swayed  to  the  vibrant  rotes  of  the 
iiig  Five  Orchestra,  and  we  doubt  not  th  u  liunian 
hearts  fluttered  with  the  pleasure  of  the  dance 
and  with  frncied  tnemories  which  the  occasion 
'•voVel  *    *    *  * 

On  Fcbrrary  7,  Mr.  Pio  Montenegro  of  the 
I'niversity  of  .\otre  1  )anK'.  ga\i'  an  iiUjrcN;in^ 
r.n  l  enlightening  lecture  (  illustrated  )  on  hi>  n  itive 
Ian<l — the  Philijipines. 

*  *    *  * 

Cinfident  of  succes.-^,  on  Ianu:iry  th? 
So"hcnK  re  nx't  the  Freshmen  challenge  to 
Basket  l>all.  lji:t  woe  to  tell,  the  score  was  1 1  t;) 
()  in  favor  of  those  who  had  thrown  down  the 
r.  nrtbt.  The  .same  evening  the  l-"ourtli  Acs. 
sc(  re  I  a  gaire  against  the  First  .\cs. 

*  *    *  * 

<  ifTicers  of  St.  Mary's  .Munmae  .\s-ociatio:i 
met  in  tin-  I'ertrand  parlor  to  arrange  a  program 
for  their  regular  llieimial  meeting  in  June. 

*  *    *  + 

Mr.  I  Ian  Su'livan.  director  of  i'uhlic  S])e  d<in  .; 
."t  Notre  Dime,  gave  a  rouding  "Fxperience",  on 
l'"e'  rrary  12.  Mr.  Sullivars  ciiaracterization  was 
spk'iulid.  his  v(  ice  was  clear  and  resi  n.ml.  his 
IO  C  rn;l  ^'cstiire  n  arked  the  orator. 

*  *    ♦  * 

Diirins  the  month  arnoimcemenls    of  \hv 
nrriagc  of  Anna  (  laris-a  .Vyiward  to  Mr.  .Mih  - 
Murpliy  of  iVoria.  ill:  /ita  .Mary  Caliill  lo  Mr 
I.tii"s  J<)>cph  ()■  Kourkc.  Tern,  hul.:     .Aincli  • 
•  (inM:  ntiiie  to  .Mr.  ■||'uiiias.  Loris  .\ioorc,  I  UK  i, 
'  'Ml  ;  .Mary  Kntli  Mealy  i(»  .Mr.  James  llcnrv 
In,    Ir..   l-t.  Do-lge.   Iowa:  (  leon  l.iuille 
'  to  Mr.  lolin  Stewail  Miller.  (  hicagf).  111.; 
lari:-  Sliiiin\{<T  to  Mr.  Adrian  \<.  \.\urU. 
..,,<•-     j.v.:,      t,;,s,      1„M,     w.rn.d'  In 


response  St.  .Mary's  sends  .\Ima  .Mater's  blessing 
with  a  prayer  for  tl.e  continued  ha])i)iness  of  a 
truly  Christian  home. 

*    *    *  * 

Mesdames  Alice  Ccady-Cartier,  Leona  I  lolden- 
Moran  and  Miss  Anna  Hunt  were  recent  "week- 
en  1'  visitors  at  St.  Mary's.  It  is  always  a 
I  leasnre  to  have  the  "old  girls"  show  their  love 
.'or  .Xhra  Mater. 

Tl  e  Seng  Recital,  h'ebrrary  13,  given  by 
dthal  ()'15yrne  WoS  most  enjoyable  because  of 
the  c[uaint  Irish  costume,  the  ballads  and  folk 
songs  so  well  suite  1  Mr.  O'Byrne's  voice — a  rich 

tenni-  <;t  medium  ran<;e.  The  Misvs  Hazel 
Weinrich,  /elda  Ihirn^,  Helen  Jones,  an;l  .Mice 
Carr,  of  St.  .Mary's  Co:  se'-v;LlMry  of  Music  were 
the  accoinpan-'st;-. 

.\  luncheon  in  honor  of  cur  "brides-to-be  ',  the 
Mi  —  ;-.  I\,iililci,n  l'"leniing,  Helen  I'.etz  and  Clenn 
I'eri'd  '.  uuN  given  by  tVe  St.  .Mary's  Xotre  Dame 
Coil-.^i:e  Cli  b  of  Chicago,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Janu  iry  17th  at  The  Drake  Hotel. 

h'ollowing  the  lunch. -on,  the  ri'^ular  meeting; 
cf  the  club  was. held  at  wliicli  llie  Rewr-jn  I  I',  f. 
Mflh  ly  w:'s  si  e'iker  of  the  afternoon,  and  a  Trio 
o''  tlic  Paulist  ('lioir  entertaine  1. 


.St.  Mary's  grieves  with  the  lu'reaved  family 
of  .Mr.  (itorge  II.  Rt'mjie  of  C'liicago.  to  whom 
(!e  illi  ca'ue  with  siuldcn  swiftness  on  January 
17.  .\  man  i  f  sterling  business  ability  and 
practical  energw  .Mr.  Penipe  was  also  a  de\'out 
Catholic,  a  staimch  advocate  of  religious  edu- 
cation, an  unfailing  friend  and  benefactor  of 
t  hristian  e  luc-itional  institutions.  .St.  Mary's 
claiirs  foreiuost  |)lace  as  a  gratt'ful  reci|)ii'nt  of 
I  is  untiring  interest  of  his  svve'i  (laughters 
.M;n-iiin,  \  irgiuia  and  Dorotlu  ari'  present 
sHi;'ents.  while  .Mrs.  I.  \.  (  ronin  (  |;met  ), 
(.  '■.therire  .and  ( lladys  are  loval  children  of  their 
.Hiia  Mater.  ,^  ,^ 

W  ith  i-cverence  the  (  himes  records  (he  death 
Mf  .Mrs.  Kalherine  I  )oi-an  l'ir\  anl  of  Porklord, 
III.,  class  ISfiSi.  .Mrs.  I'.i7aiil  was  the  iddesi 
sludeni  in  regular  alleiid;inc-e  .-it  the  \lumn;r.' 
.Mc"liu(.'s,  a  far!  note  I  with  congr.alnlatii  iis  at 
the  laM  rei'iiicn  in  I'M'',  which  marked  lor  her 
u;ore  than   half  ;i     ceiilurN     of     steadf-st  de- 


'Neill  &  Co. 

^aarles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Iters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garment'. 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

ike  nnd  keep  in  stock  every  class 
KOOiIm  required  by  different 
Religious  Communities. 

Iloiiiy  C.  Durand.      David  C.  Bradley. 
Calvin  Durand.     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

lO.-ftablisliecJ  18&1 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Success.. IS  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS  ' 

l-:ikc.  Union  nnd  E:i;;i<r  Sis. 
CHICAGO 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Fosters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

W.  WASHINGVON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

T^rompt  -  Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

r^nones  Main  Z'tZV  —  jjUU 

.Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  V.'ork. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Li»;Iits,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  nnd 
Iron  Rooftng. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 

JRED  J.  KLINGEL 

)Tnart  Shoe  Fashions 

R  OPERA  HOUSE  BLDG.,  SO.  BEND 

Office                      58-*-            ResiclenrpI'"'"^  ■'^'0- 
Hell  8S6               KesKlence  j{^„  3-^, 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
D&ntist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington     South  Bend,  Ind. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Daltimore  nnd  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Cassocl^s  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outflt.s. 
Priests'  All>s,                  Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 

1.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

iUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

20  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co, 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking-  Pow^- 
der  and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
Phone  C89             Bell  Phone  1162 
Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

tiidebaker  Office  BIdg.,  Washington  Ave. 
d  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

Home  Phone  5392         Bell  Phone  392 

The  Eliel  Pharmacy 

EMIL  REYER,  Ph.  G.,  Mgr. 

Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalog-ue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartmeni:  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Beper  Floral  i 

(Incorporated) 
rt  I C;  HT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  th< 
131  North  Michigun  Street 


Opera  Slices  and  Other 

Choice  Confectioi 

IV e  make  the  best 
The})' II  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPH 

1 16  N.  Michigan  St. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 

3rd  Floor  of  T^oberlson's  Store 

The  linen  and  silver  are  clean.     TT/ie  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
I  I  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  5 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

Thia  delightfully  located  Institution, 
hartercd  In  18C7,  Is  prepared  to  Im- 
;  irt  a  thoroueh  course  of  Instruction 
nil  that  constitutes  a  reHned  educa- 
••n.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
Mt-ntlon. 

The  hulldlners  and  extensive  grounds 
.•ilt«-    It    a    most    desirable  boarding 


r    trrma  nildmm 

or  nil.  iioi.v  <;uf»ss 

\'H;.lii'»  A<llll.lll}. 
>I<>III(IS.  11,1,. 


W/ifj'.s  Ycr  ('leaner  y 

'  //rtfiiiiT) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

/  •■.,-11.    Ml.l,,,...  M  rrt 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

(;oii<liK>te<l    hy    the    Sisters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  who.se  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. Tlio  most  acceptable  ago  i.s 
from  Iwcniy  lo  thirty  yruirs. 


ftirdicr  liiroriniUI 


Kill  roMS 


Hisrioii  si;i>i':itioit 

iiinr    Avr.    iiiiil    I>Iii<IIh»h  Street 

scM  'i'ii  ni<:i\i>,  iM>. 


Ideni  Ciitht 


Piibllcutli 
Dublin  R  I 


THE 

Ave  Mari 

A  Catholic  MiiKiiziiie. 

Devoted  lo  the  Honor  oj 
Blessed  'Virgin 


:i2  pp.  Inii..  ,Sv...     I'uhlish.Ml  wcckUl 
monthly.     Willi  illustration. 
The   (iroiitoMt    Vnrl.ty  of  Go 
IteiiilliiK   by    the   Utst  Write 

Terms:  One  year,  A  frc  o 

for  four  new  subscribers.  Korelg'"! 
scription,  $3.00.  Send  for  a  sH 
sample  copy  and  list  of  inter i' 
books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARI/ 

Noire   niiine,   lull.,  V.  9.  A 


When  You  Want 

— New  idea*  in  Neck- 
wear, Gloves,  Hosiery 
and  other  fixings  that 

girU  all  need,  then 

came  to 

"Mirror"  Candles  told  h«r«  •xoluBlv*ly. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Naii 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  M  E  Y  E  R  &  S  O  N 

Opposite  PoetofTloe, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 

Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South*  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  HKND.  IND. 
BOTH      PHONBS  88t 

DbtIcb    Laandrr    To^    2349-Dl  0«ttac« 
Ur«T*  At*^  rhIcHico,  rboae 
Caluaet  l»7e. 


Frank 
Maijr 
&  Sons 

Jewelers 


EstablisLed 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 

OPTO— Eye. 
METRY— 4o  Meaeure 

JOflR  H.  Kl.l.m,  Opt*m»lrtat. 

HI,   J    M    H.  ll.illOlnc. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 

216  W.  Washington  Ave..  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 


ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYS THE 
T08ELLTHE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TOEATTHE  \   

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  8.  Mich.  8t^  South  Bend 
BeH  Phone  602  Home  Phon«  96S 


National  Grocer  Co. 

IVhoIesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).   IN  DM  N  A 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 


Bulldpn  of  refrleoratora  of 
ill  Htyles  for  all  purpnaea. 


r  rerrlec 
for  all 

Catoldgii  and  eistlmatoi  free. 


««7  Mill  »ir**t,  KE:NDAL.L.VIIiIJB,  IND. 


Eyes  Kxamined 

:;iii»(a  Proprrly  Killed 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co. 

OFTICIANS 
2.10  S.  Mich.  St. 


Electric 
Applh 


lances 

Are  most  convenient  and  economl 
for  use  in  preparing  meals  or  dal: 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  k 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Elect\ 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co. 

r.3  Commercial  Street  BOSTON.  ILt 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Tour  Business.    E8tab1l«h«d  1  i 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce 
Mustard,  Pork  ond  Beam. 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc. 

LOTJISVILLB,  KT. 

Yellow  Cab  Cc 

SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 

MAIN  OFFICE: 

313  to  323  E.  Jefferson  Bh. 

Call  a  Dependable  Metered  Yellow  C 
Get  A  Receipt 
Authorized   Rnilroad  Transfer 

Our  Baggragre  Rates  are  reasonas 
Studeut.s'  Trunks  to  or  from  St.  Man 
or  Depot.<>. 

First  Trunlv  »)• 

Each  Trunk  additional  _   > 

Suit-cases.  Bicycles,  etc.  additional  i 

Show  Bapgage,  same  rate 

City  Bag-gag-e  according  to  city  raf 

Indiana  Lumber  &.  Mfg.  (. 

omce:— Yard  and  Mill.  8.  Mlohli ' 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Yards: — East  Jefteraon  Btr  . 
South  Bond,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  i' 
Union  St».,  Mlshawaka,  Ind. 


Home  Phone.  1474  Boll  Vhon*.  * 

JOSEPH  WOLF 

<;OIVTllA(!TOR,  DBOORATOB  AJfl 
PAJNTEIB 
820  BAST  GOL.FAX  AWMWL 

Hollingsworth-Turner  G 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Icei 

We  »]  icci«li7.e  in  (ancy 

83  I  SoutS  Main  Si.     South  Bend.  1 1. 
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A  CRITICISM  Ol'  THE  ELECTORAL  SV.STE.M  OE  THE  UNilTED  STATES 

DOKOTIIKA  HaCKKTT,  '21 


This  twentieth  century  of  ours  has  well  been 
called  one  of  progress  and  develo]>inent.  Con- 
ciseness in  methods  and  efficiency  in  execution 
arc  the  watchwords  of  the  dav.  A  high  state  of 
perfection  has  been  reached  in  every  field  open 
to  development.  Any  unnecessary  procedure  de- 
tracting from  inunediate  results  is  not  tolerated 
in  any  field,  save  one — the  ix)litical.  Our  con- 
stitution contains  today  an  electoral  system  which 
is  not  only  unnecessar\-  and  inefficient  but  essen- 
tially unjust  to  political  parties  and  an  evil  to  the 
government. 

The  plan  of  this  thesis  is  to  examine  tlic 
electoral  system  of  the  L'nited  States:  its  adop- 
tion; its  working:  theort-ticalU-  and  ])ractically, 
and  its  utility:  to  criticise  jiossible  substitutions, 
and  finally  to  j)ro]>ose  as  an  amendment  to  our 
constitution  a  ])lan  to  replace  the  present  electoral 
system. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  electoral 
system  as  we  have  it  today,  we  must  lf)ok  to  the 
time  and  circumistances  of  its  adoption. 

From  1777  to  1787  the  colonies  were  governed 
according  to  the  .Articles  of  the  Confederation. 


The  president  was  created  by  the  Constitution 
of  1787.  llefore  that  time  there  was  no  chief 
executi\e  l)iit  oidy  a  i)residing  officer  of  the 
assembly.  In  the  hick  of  ])romptitude  and  vigor 
displayed  by  that  body  it  was  seen  that  in  order 
to  have  effective  government  there  must  be  a 
head  oi  the  nation.  These  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution being  primarily  practical  statesmen,  did 
not  atteni])t  an  original  itlea  of  this  oft'ice  but 
looked  to  existing  institutions  and  decided  thai 
he  sliduld  be  "an  enlarged  coi\v  of  the  state 
g( )vc'i"nor".  He  was  to  be  inde])endent  oi  the 
legislattu'e,  interested  onh'  in  the  welfare  of  the 
l>eople,  and  holding  alnof  from  jmluical  parties. 
It  is  tliis  idea  |:erha])s  that  inlhicnced  the  fram'ers 
in  adapting  tlie  electoral  i  (  illc.i;c. 

After  it  had  1>een  decided  that  the  exectitive 
jMnver  shotild  be  x'ested  in  one  man.  the  (jtiestion 
to  be  settled  w  as  liow  this  head  w  as  to  be  elected. 
.\fter  heated  discussions  ,-ind  deb;ites.  the  elec- 
toral college  w  as  adojjted.  It  w  as  a  c  i'mi)romise 
between  the  ;iristo.-rat s  and  deniocrals;  between 
appointment  b_\-  congress  and  direct  ])op- 
tilar  election.  It  was  seen  that  to  have  the  i)rcsi- 
dent  api)ointed  by  congress  would  be  incompatible 
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with  ihc  theory  of  tlie  scjiaralion  of  powers 
while  to  leave  his  selection  to  direct  poinilar  vote 
woultl  be  folly  as  the  peojile  were  considered  alto- 
gether incompetent  to  vote  on  snch  a  question.  "It 
woukl  he  as  unwise  (  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
convention  said)  as  to  leave  the  choice  of  colors 
to  a  blind  man."  Accirdin^l}-  in  the  constitution 
we  find  the  following  provision  ;  "Each  state 
shall  appoint  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  shall  decide,  a  number  of  electors  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  Senatcn's  and  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  state  niay  be  entitled  in  Con- 
gress ;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or 
l)erson  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  ])rofit  under 
the  I'nited  States  shall  be  an  elector." 

The  election  was  to  consist  of  twtj  distinct 
steps:  the  election  of  the  electors  by  the  jjcople  ; 
and  the  election  of  the  ])resident  by  the  electors, 
voting  independently. 

Since  there  is  no  stii)ulated  manner  of  choos- 
ing the  electors,  the  metbotls  have  varied  in  the 
different  .states  at  different  times,  from  api)oint- 
n:ent  by  the  legislatiire  to  (Hrect  i^opular  election 
which  is  the  plan  now  universally  used.  If  at 
any  time  the  state  legislatures  so  desired  they 
could  ajjpoint  the  electors  and  thus  constitution- 
ally deprive  the  people  of  any  \i>{v.  Iidwever  in- 
flirect.  in  the  election  of  their  president. 

These  electors  were  to  be  chosen  because  of 
l>ersonal  (|ualifications,  because  they  were  belter 
ac(jnainte(l  with  the  need  of  the  pco])le  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  candidates.  They  were  to  be  vu- 
tirely  independent  of  the  ])i()|)Ie  and  the  legis- 
lature. In  order  to  seemc  llu-m  from  the  in- 
tlueiices  of  the  nias.ses  and  the  I'ontending  ])oliticaI 
factions,  it  was  decided  thai  "no  .Scnatoi-  or 
Kepresentative  or  person  holding  an  olfice  of 
trust  of  |)rofit  under  the  I  niled  SlaUs  shall  be 
an  elector",  and  that  the  electors  shall  meel 
in  their  respective  state  capitals  <|ui(  tly  and  de- 
lilKTatcly  \<>  cast  their  ballots  for  presidinl  and 
vice-|)rcsi<leiit. 

No  part  of  the  constitution  was  lookerl  u\>i>\\ 
with  more  satisfaction  by  the  franiers  than  Ihc 
neclions  which  define  the  manner  of  choosing  iIk 
president  an<l  setting  forth  his  duties  and 
(Kmer*:  and  no  |>art  has  sf)  utterly  belied  their 
ex|NvtalionA.  In  the  first  two  eleclir»ns,  \7HH-')2. 
*' '   '-"'or     \«»lifig  independently,  were  free  to 


e.xercise  their  originally  intended  functions.  The 
])resence  of  such  a  man  in  the  country  as  Wa.sh- 
ington,  made  him  the  universal  choice  of  the 
voters  of  the  country.  In  the  next  election  of 
\7^)6  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  regularly  ap- 
]iointed  as  jiarty  cadidates.  'Die  electors  began, 
then,  the  practice  since  used  of  placing  themselves 
on  a  particular  ticket  with  the  understanding  of 
voting  for  the  candidate  of  that  party. 

The  electors,  then,  the  prominent  men  of  the 
country  were  chosen  because  of  exceptional 
l^eirsonal  ability  to  select  as  executive  the  man 
who  in  their  valued  opinion  seemed  best  fitted 
for  the  office.  Now,  they  are  obscure  men  of 
mediocre  qualities,  chosen  b\-  and  virtuallv 
l)ledged  to  their  political  parties,  to  vote  as 
directed,  and  acting  as  mere  registering  machines 
for  them.  As  a  consequence  the  electoral  college 
has  become  an  unnecessary,  bungling  cog-wheel 
in  the  electoral  machinery,  creaking  with  the 
accumulated  rust  from  1787  and  trying  vainly  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  widely  different  needs  of  1921. 

This  indirect  method  of  election  through  the 
medium  of  the  electoral  college  has  proved  an 
utter  failure  and  it  has  never  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  created.  Thus  far  its  useles.s- 
ness  alone  has  not  seemed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
dislm-bing  the  ancient  and  venerated  words  of 
the  constitution,  but  it  has  been  seen  to  be  not 
(>nl\-  useless  but  e\'il. 

.After  this  review  of  the  electoral  college  it 
is  plainh-  seen  that  since  it  is  inefficient  and 
evil  it  should  be  abolished.  The  method  of  ap- 
porliouMig  the  pop'ilar  votes,  whether  according 
lo  the  general-ticket  plan,  the  pro|)orti()nal  repre- 
sentation |)lan,  or  the  district  i)lan.  lias  no 
necessar\'  connection  with  the  electoral  college — 
anyone  of  these  wonld  fimctioii  better  without  its 
e.xislence.  We  will  now  discuss  these  three 
melliods  of  ;q)])orlionnient,  ])resuming  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  electoral  college. 

I  nder  the  present  electoral  s\'stem  according 
to  ihc  general-ticket  plan,  (he  parly  liaving  the 
majority  of  eleeloral  votes,  however  small,  of  any 
state  is  einitle(|  to  (he  remainiing  elector.nl  votes 
of  thai  stale. 

ihc  principles  coneei'uing  the  election  of  the 
picsideni  have  been  stati'd  and  (he  general-ticket 
plan  has  been  delined.  I(  shall  be  our  \)\:iu  to 
examine  lirieflv  and  criticise  the  general-ticket 
plan. 
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The  general-ticket  iilan  was  adopted  l)y  a  few 
states  probably,  to  give  their  votes  more  impor- 
tance as  a  unit,  and  the  other  states  were  forced 
to  adopt  it  as  a  means  of  self-protection.  With 
this  system  in  practice  the  individual  vote  counts 
for  little  or  nothing:  the  votes  of  the  minority  are 
lost  or  still  worse,  are  counted  as  votes  for  the 
opposition  party.  It  deadens  all  incentive  to  build 
up  minority  parties. 

.Another  objection  to  the  general-ticket  plan  is 
that  the  electoral  votes  are  in  no  way  proportion- 
ate to  the  popular  vote  cast.  It  is  because  of  this 
fact  that  since  its  adoption  we  have  elected  eight 
minority  presidents  ,  Polk  .  Taylor  .  Buchanan  . 
Lincoln.  Hayes.  Garfield,  Harrison  and  Wilson. 

The  objections  to  this  plan  arc  not  based 
solely  on  political  reasons  but  also  on  moral 
grounds.  The  source  of  much  of  the  corruption 
ni  presidential  politics  can  be  traced  to  the  general 
ticket  plan.  The  campaign  is  not  carried  on  with 
equal  vigor  througliout  the  states.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  a  small  majority  of  electoral  votes 
can  carry  all  the  remaining  votes  of  a  state,  the 
parties  know  that  in  those  states  where  they  are 
assured  of  a  small  majority  they  need  not  exert 
any  eflfort  to  gain  the  votes  of  the  minority.  On 
account  of  this  fact  the  efforts  of  both  jmrties 
are  centered  in  the  few  "pivotal"  or  "doubtful" 
states.  Here  all  the  resources  of  the  party  are 
called  into  action  and  campaign  funds  lavished 
in  ways  too  well  known  to  need  enumeration. 

The  amendment  which  states  that  "the  elec- 
tors shall  meet  in  their  respective  states  and  vote 
by  ballot  for  president  and  vice-president,  one  of 
-whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  state  with  themselves"  was  meant  to  give 
the  states  ])erfect  e(|uality  in  the  election  of  their 
president;  it  was  meant  to  make  all  the  states 
eligible  to  send  forth  men  as  candidates  for  the 
presidency,  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  men 
are  seldom  elected  unless  they  come  from  one  of 
the  large  "doubtful"  states.  Ohio  and  Xew  York 
are  the  largest  of  these  notorious  commonwealths 
and  residence  in  one  of  these  states  makes  the 
candidate  almost  certain  of  his  nomination.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  Xew  York  with  its 
forty-five  electoral  votes  has  the  deciding  voice 
in  almost  every  election  and  only  twice  have  we 
elected  a  president  without  its  vote.  Through 


the  light  of  e.x|)erience  one  can  easily  see  the 
injustice  of  this  plan. 

in  summary  we  may  conclude  that  the  general- 
ticket  plan  of  electing  the  president  is  an  unjust 
method  of  apportionment.  It  detracts  from  the 
value  of  the  individual  vote;  it  deadens  all  inter- 
est in  ])olitics  in  all  states  except  the  "doubtful"' 
one  where  the  campaign  is  carried  on  by  the  use 
of  corrujit  and  sinister  methods;  it  is  the  cause 
of  minority  i)residents  ;  and  other  numerous  but 
less  imjiortant  evils. 

The  two  jilans  that  have  been  suggested  at 
different  times  to  replace  the  general-ticket  plan 
arc  the  proportional  representation  plan  and  the 
district  plan. 

The  proportional  representation  plan  would 
give  to  each  candidate  that  p'roportion  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  as  the  nimiber  of  popular  votes  cast 
for  him  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  popular 
votes  cast  for  all  the  other  candidates.  Each 
voter  would  cast  one  vote  for  the  candidate  of 
his  choice  and  the  finding  of  the  ratio  between 
the  popular  and  the  electoral  votes  would  be 
merely  a  iratter  of  mathematical  computation. 

This  plan  would  make  the  vote  for  president 
a  numerically  exact  expression  of  the  voting 
])ublic.  In  those  states  or  districts  where  under 
the  general-ticket  plan  or  the  district-plan  the 
votes  of  the  minority  would  be  lost,  under  the 
projiortional  representation  plan  they  would  be 
counted.  With  the  minority  party  receiving  a 
l)ro]3ortionate  share  of  the  electoral  votes,  a  pure, 
healthy  spirit  of  party  rivalry  would  be  stimulated 
in  the  states.  However,  is  it  not  inconsistent  to 
deny  the  minority  parties  representation  in  the 
choice  of  congressmen  and  at  the  same  time  give 
them  representation  in  the  election  of  the  presi- 
dent? lis  it  not  better  to  wait  until  the  public 
has  come  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of 
the  minority  party,  say  the  Socialists,  before  we 
give  them  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  president? 
Since  the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
of  the  government  spring  from  the  .same  people 
they  should  be  filled  l)y  the  people  in  the  same 
way  else  the  |)eoi)le  ma\-  easily  speak  contradic- 
tor\-  ()|)inions.  If  we  wisli  to  gi\"e  .Socialists  and 
other  minorit\-  ])arties  more  rei)rescntation  in  the 
election  of  the  chief  executive  should  we  not  at 
the  same  time  give  them  more  representation  in 
the  legislature  to  avoid  the  political  inefficiency 
resulting  from  governmental  deadlocks? 
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From  this  consideration  of  the  proportional 
representation  plan  it  is  plainly  seen  that  it  is 
superior  to  the  general-ticket  plan:  it  would  give 
full  value  to  the  incHvichial  vote  :  develop  minority 
parties  and  eliminate  the  "doubtful"  states:  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  electing  minority  presi- 
dents, and  lessen  fraud  and  corru])tion  in  voting. 
However,  it  is  iil)iecti()nal)le  on  the  grounds  that  it 
will  create  poHiical  discord  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  bodies,  and  tiiat  it  will  give  un- 
equal representation  to  minority  ])arties. 

The  last  plan  that  we  will  consider  is  the  dis- 
trict-plan. It  is  the  method  which  would  make 
the  congressional  district  the  unit  of  representa- 
tion in  presidential  elections,  and  would  make  the 
vote  for  president  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
vote  for  the  members  of  Congress.  Each  voter 
would  casjt  three  votes:  one  for  the  elector  to 
correspond  to  his  district,  and  two  for  the  elcc- 
tor.s-at-large  corresponding  to  the  two  senators 
from  his  state. 

The  majority  party  of  each  district  would  re- 
ceive the  one  electoral  vote  of  the  cHstrict.  Here 
again  we  have  the  same  loss  of  the  minority  vote 
that  we  observed  under  the  general-ticket  plan. 
But  did  we  not  see  in  our  treatment  of  the  i)ro- 
f)ortional-repre.sentation  plan  that  it  is  better  not 
to  give  unerjual  representation  to  minority  parties? 
Hie  giving  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  district  to 
the  majority  ])arty  is  the  one  logical  way  to 
answer  the  problem  of  keei)ing  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  in  complete  harmony  so 
as  to  further  constructive  legislation. 

Here  we  come  to  the  j)rinci|)al  objection  raised 
to  the  flistrict  plan.  I'y  the  means  of  the  "gerr\  - 
mandcr"  the  j)arty  having  ihe  majority  in  llic 
Icgislature,  divides  the  stale  into  congressional 
districts  so  sitiiaterl  as  to  favor  the  dominant 
party.  It  nuisl  be  remembered  that  the  domin.anl 
parly  in  the  legislature  gerrymanders  the  state 
more  or  less  in  (he  necessary  redislricting  of  the 
slates  afler  each  decennial  census.  I  f  we  choose 
lo  have  congressmen  elected  from  more  i)r  less 
gerrymandered  rlislricts  wherein  resides  the  ad- 
ditional evil  in  having  the  presidential  vote 
liy  Ihe  same  <lis(ricts?  !  f  ii  is  desirable  that  the 
(•resident  and  cr»ngre«,s  shall  be  i)olitically 
liarin«rtiiotiH,  il  is  desirabh-  thai  the  people  of  the 
M-veral  Male*^  should  express  (heir  political  con- 
KTt*-*  and  the  president 

In  Irealnig  the  dislri<  l  iilan     fiiiplia.is  has 


been  put  on  the  jjolitical  harmony  which  it  pro- 
motes, and  the  equal  representation  of  minority 
parties  which  it  favors  because  they  are  the  two 
lirincipal  advantages  which  the  district-plan  has 
over  the  ])n)|K)rti()nal  rei)resentation  plan,  in 
coninioii  with  the  pro])ortional  re])resentation  ]jlan 
it  would  :  give  more  incentive  to  minority  parties 
in  trying  to  gain  the  electoral  vote  of  the  district ; 
exclude  the  jjossibility  of  electing  minority  presi- 
dents ;  eliminate  the  "doubtful"  states,  thus  less- 
ening fraud  and  corrujition:  in  addition  to  these 
advantages  it  wnuld,  as  we  have  stated  before, 
give  intelligent  and  just  representation  to  minority 
parties  and  procure  once  and  forever  political 
harmony  between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Tii  conclusion  let  us  review  briefly  the  points 
we  have  sought  to  establish:  the  electoral  college 
has  out-lived  any  usefulness  it  may  have  had  and 
it  has  been  shown  to  be  not  only  unnecessary  and 
inefficient  but  a  real  evil  to  the  government. 
-Much  of  the  corru})tion  in  i)residential  politics: 
the  election  of  nnmirity  jjresidents  :  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  "."^olid  .South'"  and  consequently 
certain  "close"  or  "pivotal"  states  :  and  the  loss  of 
the  vote  of  the  minority  party  are  directly  trace- 
able to  the  general-ticket  ])lan.  The  proportional 
representation  ])lan  was  seen  to  ha\'e  certain  ad- 
vantages over  the  general  ticket  ]ilan,  and  the  dis- 
iricl-plau,  having  in  common  with  the  proi)orlit)n- 
al  re])resenlati()ii  plan  these  same  advantages,  was 
shown  to  have  addit ional  advantages  which  would 
make  it  preferable  to  the  projxirtional  rci)resen- 
lation  plan. 

We  would  therefore  suggest  as  an  amendment 
to  our  constiUilion,  a  system  of  electing  ouv 
president  based  on  the  district  i)lan  which  would 
at  the  same  time  abolish  the  electoral  college,  and 
in  promoting  just,  efficient  legislation,  would 
make  these  I 'nited  .States  of  oiu's  a  govermnent 
"of  the  ])eo])le,  by  the  peo])le,  .and  for  the  jieople." 


.SO  .s.MTir  Till':  oi.i)  .s.xci', 

.M  AiiAi .^  N  1'"ai  (:m  r.  'J,1 

I  III-  woi  rics  i)f  sniiic  is  iii.niy 
While  I  h.is  .Hily  Iw.. 

I'"\ crylliiii),'  slic  ,irc  to  iiic, 
\nil  cvci  ylliiiiK  slic  (Id  ! 
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TO  S  I'.  PATRICK 
Doris  Ci  nmnch am.  '22 

111  glorious  f;iitli,  you  came  to  Mrin's  land 

You  reared  a  fortress  strong, 
Wliicli,  despite  the  tyrants  cruel  demand, 

lias  stood  untouched,  though  long 
Have  been  the  years,  and  tierce  attacks  ha\e  burned 

The  syinliol  of  the  cross 
On  Ireland's  breast,  by  tortured  hearts  blood-earned 

In  triumph,  not  in  loss. 


JOURX.ALISM  AXD  AMERICAN  HUMOR. 

Marglkrite  Clixe,  '21. 

IT  and  humor  are  the  spice  of  literature, 
— the  invigorating-  tang  which  once  hav- 
ing enjovetl,  we  seek  for  again.  How- 
ever, an  excUisivelv  funny  article  is  a  serious 
mistake;  "the  writer  who  scintillates  steadily 
merely  stands  in  liis  own  light."  The  whimsical, 
cagrant,  and  incongruous  thought  or  situation 
makes  for  humor.  Why  i>  it  that  people  clo  not 
laugh  at  a  funny  paper?  It  lacks  the  essence 
of  the  really  comic,  the  unexpected  element.  Mr. 
Zangwell  explains  that  it  is  because  people  are 
suprised  to  find  a  joke  there.  Fun  is  based  on 
the  follies  and  foibles  of  mankind,  and  our  dififi- 
culty  in  talking  about  American  humor,  is  the 
indeterminate  meaning  of  the  word  for  "we  are 
inclined  to  give  it  a  profound  sense  before  it  has 
rid  itself  of  a  very  trivial  one." 

Creativeness,  observation,  imagination,  sym- 
pathy, and  a  spirit  of  democracy  must  all  be 
temjiered  by  humor  for,  "it  is  the  universal  sol- 
vent of  human  emotif)n,  the  touchstone  that 
makes  puzzling  problc'nl■^  understandable".  Hu- 
mor is  the  greatest  redeemer  of  the  ])e>simist.  for 
it  breaks  like  sunshine  through  rifted  clouds, 
letting  out  lender  feelingand  wholesome  laughter. 
Xot  so  with  wit,  which  is  more  purely  intellec- 
tual, while  verbal  nonsense  and  incongruities  are 
frequently  its  basis. 

The  word  "wit"  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
"witan"  or  intellect,  and  Popehascalled  it  a  mental 
pawn  to  be  played  with  as  in  a  game  :  while  Dry- 
den  deems  wit  "thought  and  words  elegantly 
adapted  to  the  subject";  Locke  says  "It  is  the 
faculty  of  associating  ideas  in  a. new  and  unex- 
pected manner. — the  power  of  invention  and  in- 
genuity." 


Humor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  elemental 
and  depends  on  both  character  and  teui))erameiit. 
Wit  is  allied  to  talent  while  humor  embraces  a 
wider  reach  of  "deep  unc(  )nscii  ms  genius." 
Pater  jiortrays  humor  as  "the  e\prcs--i()n  of  the 
whole  nature  of  man,  it  is  fidl  of  heart,  has  ten- 
derness, sympathy,  pity,  sadness  and  laughter; 
it  evokes  pleasure  without  malice  or  bitterness." 
"Wit  is  the  swift  play  and  flash  of  mind  while 
humor  flows  from  the  expression  of  character, 
the  most  humanizing  element  in  literary  art." 

American  humor  seetns  inclined  toward  that 
satire  which  lies  closest  to  the  borderland  of  wit. 
Comparison  shows,  "Cervantes  and  Heine  were 
both  Yankees  and  so  it  seems  was  Shakespeare." 
Down  through  the  years  humor  has  always  had 
the  same  elemental  appeal  and  "we  find  the  torch 
of  jocosity  being  carried  on  by  other  hands, 
fresh  and  unoccupied." 

American  literature  from  the  first  has  been 
rich  in  humor ;  the  queerness  of  the  new  world, 
the  makeshifts  of  the  frontier,  the  democracy, 
together  with  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of 
the  settler, — all  tended  to  make  a  laughing  peo- 
ple. The  first  really  .American  book,  Irving's 
Knickerbocker's  History  of  Xe:^'  York  was  hu- 
morotis  in  a  broad  way,  as  were  the 
works  of  Lowell,  Holmes  and  Shellebar. 
Despite  all  .  this,  it  took  the  Civil  War  to 
produce  a  school  of  distinctively  American 
humorists.  Until  that  time  the  production 
had  been  j^rovincial,  or  at  least  sectional,  but  the 
first  group  of  real  humorists  gave  us  the  second 
jieriod  of  American  literature.  .Vmong  them 
were  ( leorge  Horatio  Derliy,  "father  of  the  new 
school,"  whose  sketches  aj^peared  over  the  signa- 
ture John  I'hoenix  ;  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens 
or  "Mark  Twain",  whose  earliest  style  was 
"Phoenix-like,"  and  David  Ross  Locke,  or  "Pe- 
troleum X'esuvius  Xasby,"  the  literary  progeny  of 
Charles  h'arrer  ISrowne,  better  known  by  his  pen 
name  "Artemus  Ward." 

Browne  was  the  first  of  the  group  to  gain 
recognition,  lie  was  born  in  Waterville,  Maine, 
in  1834.  of  I'uritan  ancestry.  When  only  thir- 
teen years  old,  he  was  forced  to  rely  on  his  own 
efi^orts  idi-  sup|Mirt  and  became  a  typesetter  on 
the  Slioicluunm  Clarion  and  so  began  a  wander- 
ing career  from  office  to  ofi^ice.  His  mind  first 
turned  to  humor  when  working  with  Shellebar, 
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the  publisher  of  Mrs.  Part iuyl oil's  Carpet  Bay. 
However,  it  was  not  until  a  second  period  of 
vagrancy  into  the  south  and  west  that  he  discov- 
ered his  real  jwwers  and  l)egan  as  a  humorist 
when  he  became  local  editor  the  Clcrclainl 
Plain  Dealer,  and  so  was  able  to  fill  the  dry  news 
cohnnns  with  all  the  fun  he  cared  to.  Then  it 
was  that  he  wrote  articles  purporting  to  describe 
the  adventures  and  struggles  of  our  itinerant 
showman,  "Artemus  Ward."  whose  letters 
were  as  full  of  homely  wisdom  and  experiences 
as  they  were  lacking  in  refinement  and  learning. 
"Artemus"  became  instantly  po])ular  and  the  let- 
ters were  copied  everywhere.  lie  became  editor 
of  the  brilliant  but  short  lived  /  \iiiity  fair  and 
after  its  failure  made  a  lecture  tour  of  the  Pacific 
coast  where  the  picturesque  life  of  the  cami)s  and 
untrammeled  existence  in  the  cities  charmed  and 
delighted  him.  In  \'irginia  City  he  s])ent  three 
weeks  with  Mark  Twain,  then  a  re])()rter  on  a 
local  paper,  and  on  his  way  back.  \  isited  the 
Mormons.  This  trip  has  been  called  a  graduate 
course  for  the  young  humorist  for  it  was  after 
his  return  that  his  success  became  unprecedented, 
not  only  in  America  but  in  London  where  he 
edited  Punch,  lectured,  and  was  discussed  every- 
where. lUit  his  career  was  as  short  as  it  was 
brilliant  for  he  died  of  (|uick  consumption  in 
1867. 

[iawais  wiio  heard  lirowne  in  London  says 
that  his  secret  of  popularity  lies  in  his  droll  jkm  - 
.sonality  and  that  his  "Inirsts  of  (|uaint  humor 
could  ijnly  live  at  all  in  that  subtle  atmosphere 
wliich  Artemus  Ward's  jjresence  created  and  in 
which  alone  he  was  able  to  operate."  lie  made 
use  of  such  humorous  devices  as  a  solenm  ])ro- 
testation  of  truthfulness  followed  by  a  story 
which  on  the  face  of  it  is  impossible,  and  exag- 
gerated deliberately  to  provoke  laughter.  1  le  jmis- 
scssed  a  naive  drollery  and  whimsicalit v  ])eculiar 
to  liimself,  winch  no  one  else  has  ever  been  able 
to  catch.  In  his  writing  orthograi)hy.  llu-  dcvirc 
oi  dcIilM.Tale  niiss|)elliiig  was  a  characteristic,  for 
since  the  letters  were  supjxjsed  to  be  from  an  ol<l 
showman  he  wrote  as  one  and  he  makes  his 
spelling  a  means  by  which  the  character  is  re 
voalcd.  A(lde<I  lo  this,  in  his  lectures,  he  had 
what  may  W  called  the  American  manner  of  d( 
livery,  setting  forth  his  most  ridiculous  jok<s 
in  a  iK-rfertly  grave  manner,  anel  when  his  audi- 
<  ii' <•   l.iii'.dicl    .i  ^itmiiii;   ,1     iM  priwd    ;ind  even 


grieved  air.  "It  is  as  useless  to  try  to  analyze 
it  as  to  describe  the  odor  of  apples." 

Whatever  he  wrote  he  drew  from  life  itself, 
and  more  esj^ecially  American  life  for  his  fun 
savors  of  the  new  world  and  is  written  only 
from  ex|)erience  and  of  persons. 

Tt)  Charles  I'arrer  ilrowne  the  world  was  one 
of  wonder  and  like  a  child  he  marveled  at  it.  He 
was  like  a  gallant  knight  flying  from  one  adven- 
ture to  another  among  strange  beings  who  held 
his  untiring  interest,  and  above  all  else  his  fun 
was  moral  and  clean.  Never  a  page  of  it  is 
tainted  with  vulgarity  or  profanity;  and  at  heart 
he  is  a  reformer.  "His  books  are  full  of  harmless 
laughter  created  by  the  most  genial  of  humorists 
who  always  respected  whatever  man  held  sacred 
in  life  and  whom  God  favored  with  the  grace 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  on  his  death 
bed."  Artemus  Ward  "led  warfare  against  every- 
thing that  was  insincere."  His  works  are  still  read, 
re])ublished  for  there  is  a  perennial  charm  about 
his  work  that  promises  to  make  it  permanent.  In 
it  are  originality  and  unfailing  good  spirits  and 
his  ((uaint  characterization  has  added  a  new  fig- 
ure to  fiction's  gallery.  Americanism  and  kindli- 
ness underlie  his  work  and  his  indignation  at 
snobbery,  his  |)urit\',  and  the  "exquisite  ]xithos" 
of  his  later  life  all  combine  to  make  him  remem- 
bered. 

.\p|)lyiiig  the  standard  of  American  humor  by 
which  we  have  judged  Artemus  Ward  to  his 
friend  .Sanniel  C  lemens.  or  "Mark  Twain."  at 
first  it  seems  not  to  fit  this  greatest  of  American 
luimorisls  for  his  ])ersonality  is  so  venerable  as  to 
l)c  fairly  above  his  task — the  perfection  and  com- 
munication of  the  great  .\merican  joke.  I'helps 
in  com])aring  him  to  William  Dean  llowells 
says.  "Mr.  llowells  has  made  the  most  of  him- 
self, '  lod  has  done  it  all  for  Mark  Twain."  h'or 
lie  is  the  American  writer  above  all  others  whose 
books  ;.;low  with  the  divine  fire  f)f  genius.  Mis 
l)liilosoi)li\'  of  life  underlii's  his  broadi'st  hm'- 
Icsqne  ;  he  believed  alwa\s  in  the  present.  This 
man  whose  reli;.;ion  was  democracy,  thought  our 
age  the  one  of  magic  and  wonder  beside  which 
romance  and  chivalry  seem  dull  and  tiresome. 

Mis  life  in  itself  is  a  tale  of  adventure;  born 
in  the  villai^c  of  l''lorid;i,  Mississippi,  into  a 

lar^c  and  poor  famih.  he  had  verv  lillle  educa- 
tion and  bc^an  his  \aiicd  caiccr  early  in  life.  It 
has  been  s.iid  thai  misfortune  is  the  mother  of 
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literature,  but  Mark  Twaiu  had  trouble  in  every- 
thing except  literature  ;  all  tlirough  life  he  seemed 
a  plaything  of  chance.  The  newspaper  trade  he 
learned  in  a  small  town — printer,  editor,  and  re- 
porter, he  took  his  turn  at  them  all  in  his  first  trip 
to  New  York.  Later  he  was  editor  of  the  /  'injinia 
City  Enterprise  and  in  his  reporting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco he  acquired  a  journalist's  vein  and  the  abil- 
ity to  pick  the  salient  features  and  whimsical 
side  of  any  situation,  a  power  which  he  never  lost 
even  in  his  more  serious  works.  For  material 
he  relied  solely  on  humanity  which  he  saw  al- 
most everywhere  from  Hawaii  to  Flgypt  through 
the  reporter's  eyes,  to  New  Orleans  as  a  boat 
pilot,  and  to  Nevada  as  a  miner.  He  wrote  al- 
ways of  Americans  and  was  content  to  be  one 
himself,  and  had  something  pronounced  "in  his 
character  which  he  reveals  without  being  offen- 
sive." Mark  Twain  was  our  greatest  democrat,, 
with  him  democracy  is  a  political,  social,  and  mor- 
al creed.  He  hated  snobbery,  affectation,  and 
assumed  superiority,  and  put  no  limit  on  the  sa- 
cred right  of  an  individual  to  do  as  he  pleased. 
Twain  was  a  born  caricaturist  but  he  always  saw 
the  essential  point  so  that  his  caricatures  often 
give  us  a  better  idea  of  their  object  than  a  photo- 
graph, for  the  things  exaggerated  are  what  dif- 
erentiate  it  from  the  mass. 

"His  humor  is  purely  American — it  is  genial, 
sometimes  outrageous,  boisterous,  colossal,  up- 
roarious, and  overwhelming.  It  is  laughter  hold- 
ing both  his  sides."  Xo  frivolous  person  can 
really  appreciate  Mark  Twain,  for  the  essence 
of  his  humor  is  incongruity :  for  example,  the 
jumping  frog  named  Daniel  Webster ;  again 
there  is  the  element  of  surprise,  sentences  begin 
in  the  more  serious  manner — biit  how  the}-  end ! 
He  was  "often  impressed  by  the  calm  confidence 
of  the  Christian — with  four  aces!"  His  exag- 
geration was  deliberate  and  enormous  as  was  his 
irreverence;  and  he  was  flat  and  coarse  at  times 
as  all  humorists  since  Rabelais  have  been ;  but 
yet  on  considering  the  quality  of  his  work  we 
wonder  that  its  tone  has  been  so  high.  Twain 
had  the  essentials  of  the  true  humorist — common 
sense,  sympathy,  and  an  accurate  eye  for  propor- 
tion. Besides  this,  with  his  genuine  artistic  sense 
and  high  literary  quality  he  has  succeeded  in 
creating  real  characters. 

"Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn"  are 
epics  of  American  life  which  it  is  impossible  to 


outgrow  because  they  portray  the  eternal  Ameri- 
can boy,  as  he  was  in  the  earl\  days  on  tiie  Mis- 
sissii)])i.  Every  man  can  see  his  own  childhood 
mirrored  in  them  and  though  .Mark  Twain  may 
at  times  be  crude,  irreverent,  and  distrust  ftd  of 
human  nature,  still  the  vivid  inii)ressi()ii  of  his 
work  remains  for  "there  is  that  about  the  sun 
which  makes  us  forget  his  spots," 

Just  as  Mark  Twain  was  the  supreme  master 
of  the  muddy  Mississippi  and  Bret  llartc  of  the 
west,  so  was  O.  Henry  in  echoing  the  voices  of 
the  "four  inillion"  population  of  New  York.  He 
is  the  man  who  considered  the  "transcription  of 
the  common-place  the  breath  of  Heaven  itself," 
and  who  imbedded  in  his  humor  all  these  princi- 
ples of  style. 

O.  Henry  fixed  his  ideals  on  something  higher 
than  himself  but  he  obeyed  gravitation — kept  his 
feet  on  the  ground,  and  no  matter  how  slangy  or 
unvarnished  his  humor  may  be,  the  lesson  is  al- 
ways there.    It  is  O.  Henry  who  quotes : 

"L:ui<;h  and  the  world  laughs  with  you, 
Wfeji  and  tliey  give  you  tlie  laugh  !" 

So  he  always  came  up  smiling  in  the  wild  wide 
career  that  was  his.  Born  in  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  he  was  educated  in  Texas,  worked  on 
a  ranch,  and  then  began  as  a  newspaper  man  on 
the  Houston  Post.  O.  Henry's  personality  seems 
to  invite  fiction;  cowpuncher,  prospector,  book- 
agent,  tin-type  artist,  tramp,  painter,  and  drug- 
gist ;  legend  had  woven  all  these  about  O.  Henry 
or  Sidney  Porter  as  he  was  reallv  named.  His 
pen  name  has  caused  much  comment  but  he  ex- 
plains it  himself  as  a  mere  accident.  Wishing 
to  send  out  a  number  of  stories  without  his  own 
signature  he  selected  Henry  at  random  from  a 
society  column  and  added  O.  because  it  was  easy 
to  make.  So  when  the  days  of  fame  came  he 
kept  O.  Henry  for  the  same  reason. 

Though  some  of  his  plots  are  laid  in  the  westand 
others  in  Central  America,  it  was  New  York's 
four  million  that  O.  Henry  loved  to  interpret. 
The  flat  dwellers  of  Manhattan  were  his  favor- 
ites and  with  keen  penetration  added  to  human 
sympathy  and  a  fresh  style  with  a  storehouse  of 
experience  to  draw  from,  he  has  given  us  stories 
that  are  inimitable  and  unequalled  for  real  hu- 
man interest.    ( ).  Henr\-  himself  says: 

"People  say  I  know  New  York  well — but  just 
change  Twenty-third  street  in  one  of  iny  New 
York  stories  to  Main  Street  and  rub  out  the  I'lat 
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Iron  r.uililing-  and  jnit  in  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
story  will  tit  as  well  elsewhere.  At  least  I  hope 
this  is  the  case  with  what  I  write.  So  long  as 
your  story  is  true  to  life  the  mere  change  of  local 
color  will  set  it  in  tiie  east,  west,  north  or  south. 
The  Arabian  Xiglits  parade  up  and  down  T.road- 
wav  at  midday  or  Main  Street  in  Dallas.  Texas." 
Small  wonder  that  (X  llenry"s  work  always 
found  a  waiting  crowd. 

He  was  no  patronizing  wit,  hut  accepted  with 
sympathy  and  occasional  irony  tlu'  ugly  fact^  of 
human  life,  and  in  a  flash  here  and  there  he 
shows  in  a  vivid  and  brief  story  some  roughness 
in  the  social  fabric  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
us  quaint  dear  glimpses  of  haii]>inu-s  and  fun. 
O.  Henry  was  indifferent  to  his  n.se  of  ihi-  iuig- 
lisli  language  but  he  made  it  do  his  bidding  in 
interweaving  the  romantic  and  ridiculous  so  tliat 
they  are  hard  to  distinguish.  "He  has  been 
called  the  American  de  Maupas.sant  and  the  sto- 
ries from  the  pen  of  this  modest,  reticent  south- 
erner are  as  full  of  parado.x,  of  failure  and 
achievement  as  is  life  it.self."  (  >.  Henry  sa\^, 
■"Life  i>  made  up  of  sobs,  snitlk-s  and  smiles 


sniflles  predominating."  Ikit  he  always  got  a 
chuckle  out  of  the  sniffles.  His  likeness  to 
Dickens  is  obvious — both  have  the  same  largeness 
of  i)hilosophy  and  symi)athy,  gleam  and  flash  of 
wit  :  and  their  grotes(|ue  humor  with  its  intimate 
gaiet}-  of  manner  charms  us. 

We  like  his  stories  because  we  feel  he  liked 
them  and  their  i)lots  sjjring  from  intimate  con- 
tact with  life.  O.  Henry  has  been  compared  to 
the  great  uncouth  Lincoln  whose  soul  put  him 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  us.  His 
shrewd  good  nature,  his  unfailing  lesson,  and  the 
big-hearted  love  he  gives  us  seem  to  justify  the 
comj^arison. 

O.  Henry's  creative  genius  was  of  the  first 
caliber  and  style  was  an  external  grace  which 
his  genius  did  not  need,  .\fter  an  hour  with  O. 
Henry  we  may  join  with  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
in  his  little  verse  proclaiming  that  this  humori.st 
is  pie  to  the  intellectual  ajjpetite. 


"With  TUithin"  hut 
An'  Sfnuislnn' — in.ii  x  .nid 
Too  flrattcd,  clii]i|iin'  swi 


nst  and  thickness  of  it, 

niiuhty  nigh 
(■t   fur  hmnan  needs, 
that  goes  with  it." 


ihet  <ir  a  seer, 
time  to  read, 
ill  fact  you  don't  need  learnin.sj 
{'"or  the  kind  of  life  I  leiid  ; 


lint  still 
W  h.-n 

I  hat  Ihe 
Can't  h 


ort  of 


.•kon 


It  seems  I  never  make  niiuli  nio 

.And  some  years  times  are  had, 
I  hen  Ma  and  me  sure  li><nre. 

To  clotho  and  feed  eaeli  lad. 
An'  how  I  fret  and  worry, 

Not  even  Ma  can  know, 
lUit  when  the  day  is  over, 

Tlie  tr<»ul)les  seem  to  k'> — 
I'layin"  with  the  kids  the  w.iy  I 


I  nn-  - 
;ay  I  <!,,. 

I'lie  iuifihl)ors  say  T  need  a  rest; 

And  Dad's  folks  from  the  city. 
Think  niy  workin'  in  the  lield.s 

Is  .m  awful  ])ity  ; 
llul  if,  when  work  is  over, 

Around  the  (ire  they'd  l)e. 
They'd  forget  alxnit  the  faruiin' 

.\nd  start  to  envy  me — 
i'layin'  willi  liie  kids  llu;  w  ,iy  1  d 


I've  the  grealesl  lioys  you've  e\er  si 

And  when  th<'y'r<'  'round  luy  kne( 
With  "Ma"  a-staudin'  near  us, 

.\iy  world's  suirotmdin'  nic 
In  their  eyes  I 'm  f.imous, 

I'm  :dl  I'd  w.inl  to  lie  ; 
\nd  so  I'm  Koin'  to  ask  you, 

\ie  y..n  lilamin'  me,  f.>r 
I'l.iyin'  wilh  the  kids  the  vv.iy  I  do 
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Till-  AWL-XflAllOX 

Amki.ia  Srm.KcHT.  '22 

The  Jiule;m  throng-  has  paused,  at  I;i-;t — 
.V  mystic  hush  of  sileiu-e  Imlds  tlu-ni  hound; 
While  wondering  at  the  strangeness  all  ardund — 
Tiiey  do  not  know  that  (lahriel  passed. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  KNIGHT 


Catherine  Gerl.\ch,  '24 

LOXCj.  long  ago  in  a  quaint  little  village  of 
England  lived  a  little  boy  who  liked,  above 
all  things,  to  dream  about  King  Arthur  and 
hi.s  knights  who  souglit  the  Holy  Grail.  His 
grandfather  had  told  li  i  ni  the  legends  of 
Arthur's  court  wlien  he  was  very  young,  and  he 
had  become  possessed  of  one  great  desire — to  be 
a  knight  of  the  Round  Table  and  to  seek  for  the 
Holy  Grail.  He  never  doubted  the  possibility  of 
his  dream  coming  true,  but  began  the  task  of 
perfecting  himself  when  yet  a  small  child.  The 
Holy  Grail,  oh,  just  to  find  the  Holy  Grail!  This 
one  desire  absorlx-d  his  whole  being  and  influ- 
enced his  every  thought  and  act. 

The  boy  was  called  William,  and  his  only  rela- 
tive was  his  grandfather.  Old  John  the  Cobbler, 
with  whom  he  shared  a  little  cottage.  He  never 
joined  the  other  children  in  play,  but  busied  him- 
.self  with  the  household  tasks  and  helped  his 
grandfather  when  he  ccjuld.  Into  the  old  man's 
sympathetic  ears  he  would  ])our  his  secret  long- 
ings and  ambitions,  always  receiving  encourage- 
ment, until  he  firmly  believed  that  when  he  was 
grown  to  manhood  he  would  venture  forth  to 
find  King  Arthur's  court  and,  eventually,  the 
Holy  Grail.  Thus,  in  the  fanciful  atmosphere 
of  his  own  dreamland  the  boy  grew  to  be  a  youth, 
gentle,  fair,  pure  of  heart  and  mind,  and  so  dif- 
ferent from  other  boys  that  the  villagers,  spoke 
wonderingly  of  Old  John's  boy,  William. 

Quite  suddenly,  before  anyone  knew  what  was 
happening,  a  terrible  plague  had  swept  over  the 
country,  taking,  among  its  many  victims.  Old 
John  the  Cobbler  and  leaving  William  a  hopeless 
cripple,    (ione  now,  were  his  dreams  of  knight- 


hood ;  fcjrsaken.  his  (|uest  for  the  Grail  ;  destroy- 
ed, all  his  hoi)es,  his  ambilious.  his  dreams.  ICven 
his  sole  Inunan  consolation  was  taken  from  him 
by  his  grandfather's  death.  Indeed,  nothing 
seemed  to  be  left  for  the  boy,  and  his  grief  was 
so  bitterly  intense  that  none  coidd  guess  his  suf- 
fering, h'orliinately,  he  was  forced  to  sU])port 
himself,  and  it  was  most  natural  that  he  should 
take  his  grandfather's  place  as  village  cobbler, 
since  his  affliction  did  not  prevent  him  from  fol- 
lowing this  occupation.  So  there  he  sat  day 
after  day  with  busy,  patient  fingers,  and  kind 
words  of  cheer  for  every  visitor  and  patron. 
Such  a  kindliness  and  sweetness  radiated  from 
him  that  it  became  the  custom  for  any  who  were 
troubled  or  depressed  to  go  to  William  to  re- 
ceive comfort  and  strength.  To  know  him  was 
to  love  him.  And  yet,  year  in  and  year  out,  the 
scar  in  his  tender  heart  remained.  His  old  long- 
ing for  the  Holy  Grail  would  break  forth  with 
renewed  force  to  remind  him  of  happiness  denied 
to  a  jjoor,  broken  cripple-  Night  after  night  he 
would  dream  of  kneeling  at  Arthur's  throne,  of 
being  knighted,  of  starting  forth  on  a  holy  quest, 
only  to  waken  to  another  day  of  weary  toil  and 
patient  cheerfulness.  The  longest,  hardest  day 
of  Sir  Galahad's  long  search  was  not  more  trying 
than  each  new  day  that  dawned  for  the  crippled 
cobbler. 

One  night  W  illiam  lay  down  upon  his  cot  but 
was  unable  to  sleep.  He  felt  strange  and  breath- 
less, and  was  scarcely  surprised  when  the  room 
was  filled  with  a  dazzling  brilliance,  and  slowly 
down  a  beautiful  golden  ray  of  light  came  a 
shining  Chalice.    It  was  the  Holy  (irail. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  whole  village  attended 
the  ftnieral  of  a  brave,  true  knight  who  had 
sought  for  and  found  the  Holy  (irail,  but  they 
ihotighl  thev  were  burying  an  old  cobbler  called 
William. 


TO  ST.  PATRICK 
Ethklvn  Hamlix,  '23 

Thou  dear  Saint,  art  watching  still,  true 

Shepherd  of  thy  fold; 
O'er  thy  charge  that  lies  so  far  heyond 

the  rolling  sea.. 
l-"ather  of  the  Hock  thou  wert  to  guiile 

to  destiny— 
The  children  of  the  luuerald  Isle,  in  faith 

thy  deeds  extolled ! 
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MARCH  WIXDS 
Stella  Scott.  '22 

March  winds,  vvak'niiig  to  fragrant  life  onr  weaiy  world, 
Sweeping  to  nndiscovercd  seas  niy  Shi])  .if  Dre.inis. 

O  guide  my  fragile,  restless  craft  when  danger  gleams, 
Till  in  quiet  waters  of  peace  my  sails  are  furled. 


ROni XS(  )X  CRUSOE— TAT r.(  )R. 
Claka  Se  Legue,  '21. 


USL'ALIA',  at  least  according  to  proverb, 
clothes  make  the  man:  bnt  in  the  case  of 
lK)or  old  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  man  made 
the  clothes.  Imagine,  it  ynu  can.  the  predica- 
ment of  a  modern  man  of  fashiun  who  should 
be  cast  on  a  remote  island  where  Styleplus 
clothes  camiot  be  had  "at  yoin-  dealer's,"  and 
where — oh  horrors — cravats  are  not  being  worn  ; — • 
and  extend  to  this  imaginary  outcast  your  deep- 
est sympathy.  Such  being  the  case,  you  will  be 
hankriijited  in  that  emotion  when  you  consider 
the  sartorial  condition  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  In 
other  words,  "If  you  have  tears  prei)are  to  shed 
ihem  now." 

When  the  aforesaid  Crusoe  was  cast  upon  the 
Island  of  Despair,  that  great  modern  problem, 
"wherewith  shall  ye  be  clothed,"  did  not  harass 
him.  He  wore  what  he  had  brought  from  the 
shij)  and  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  jiroblem  of 
securing  wherewith  to  be  fed.  Hut  soon  troubles 
fell  lliick  and  fast  upon  him.  Poor  old  bachelor! 
I '<Mjr  old  Robinson  C  rusoe  !  ilis  "clothes  to()  be- 
gan to  decay  mightil\,"  and  since  he  was  not  ;i 
lily  of  the  field,  he  nuisl  both  >])in  and  sew. 

It  says  somewhere  that  "whatsoever  a  man  s(  \v- 
etli,  that  also  shall  he  r\])."  It  is  a  solenni  Irutb. 
Crnsof  writes:  "I'jHjn  these  views  1  began  to  con- 
sider about  putting  the  few  rags  ]  had,  which  I 
called  clothes,  into  some  order;  I  had  worn  out  all 
the  waistcoats  I  had,  and  my  business  was  now  lo 
try  if  I  could  nr)t  make  jackets  out  of  the  great 
waist<oa(s  which  I  had  by  me.  and  sU(li  oilier 
materials  as  I  had,  s')  I  set  to  wovk  a  tailoring, 
or  rather  in<leed  a-hotching,  for  I  m.ide  mosi 
piti'ouH  work  of  it." 

Accordingly  he  converted  his  establi^limenl  in- 
to a  tailor  shop,  lie  mad<-  the  waist  coals,  two 
or  three-  of  them,  and  proceeded  with  a  cap. 
This  he  lia<l  to  make  from  goat-skin,  which  was 


the  only  material  at  hand.  It  was  a  great  affair, 
with  the  hair  on  the  outside  to  shoot  off  the  rain, 
and  he  was  mightily  pleased  with  it  when  he  had 
it  finished.  "This,"  he  says,  "performed  so  well, 
that  after  this  I  made  me  a  suit  of  clothes  wholly 
of  these  skins  that  is  to  say  a  waistcoat  and 
lireeches  open  at  the  knees,  and  both  loose,  for 
they  were  rather  wanting  to  keep  me  cool  than 
to  keep  me  warm.  I  must  not  omit  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  were  wretchedly  made;  for  if  I 
was  a  bad  carpenter,  I  was  a  worse  tailor." 
This  completed,  be  must  need  make  an  umbrella. 
(  )nly  for  the  thought  of  this  feat  he  deserves  a 
Carnegie  medal.  But  he  set  about  it  cheerfully 
enough.  lie  "took  a  world  of  pains  at  it,"  and 
si)oiled  two  or  three  before  he  could  make  one 
to  his  mind.  This  too  was  of  goat-skin,  with 
the  hair  tipwards,  so  that  it  cast  off  the  rains. 
His  a])])earance  as  be  walked  forth  with  these  ac- 
(|uisitions  would  not  have  l)een  a  compelling  ad- 
vertisement for  the  tailoring  sho])  which  pro- 
duced them,  btit  they  answered  their  pin^ijose, 
and,  as  he  was  i)oten(ate  of  the  island,  it  was  his 
lo  set  the  fashion,  not  to  follow. 

l'"or(iniatel\  the  other  members  of  the  Crusoe 
household  were  |)rovided  with  befitting  raiment 
by  .Xaltu'e— the  |)arrol,  the  .goat,  the  dog,  the 
cats,  bnt  with  the  .arrival  of  h'riday,  Crusoe  must 
again  become  ;i  se;imstress.  lie  m;ide  his  man 
.'in  oinlit  simil.ar  to  his  own,  and  though  clothes 
seemed  .awkward  at  first,  h'riday  was  delighted 
with  lliem.  It  nuisl  h;ive  been  a  great  consola- 
tlini  to  (  rnsoe  to  see  his  first  customer  thtis  well 
..•ilislied. 

judging  b\  the  light  of  modern  men  who  can- 
not sew  ;i  button  (ju  |(erm;meutly,  Kobiiisou  Crtt- 
soe  is  a  shining  genius.  When  ;i  m.in  is  ship- 
wrecked on  a  desert  isl;iinl,  verily  the  nee(Ile  is 
as  mighty  as  the  sword. 
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ST.  JOSI-.lMl 

DdKorin  Ri:iiM()\ii.  '23 

Joseph,  in  your  home  at  Xaxarcth, 

Happiness  you  eoukl  not  liide. 
Vou  were  stantUng  at  your  labor. 

Jesus  workino  l)y  your  side. 
Mary,  tlx-j-e,  was  watching  closely. 

-Ks  a  careful  mother  would. 
Lest  her  Son,  her  God,  her  Baby, 

Might  grow  weary,  as  He  stood 
Helping  you  with  eager  fingers: 

Glad  He  was  to  learn  the  name 
Every  tool  had,  though  His  soft  hands 

Rurned  and  ached  upon  the  frame. 

Dear  St  Jostph,  guard  our  household. 

Keep  it  happy,  in  your  care : 
Pray  that  it  have  in  it  e\  er 

Little  Jesus,  helping  there. 


OX1-:  KIXD  THOUGHT  A  DAY 


M.\IU;.\RET  \\'.\DE 


THE  girl.s  were  gathered  around  tlie  fire- 
place, telling  stories,  singing  songs,  and  do- 
ing all  the  other  things  so  common  at  watch 
parties.  For  this  was  the  eve  of  Ash  Wednes- 
day, the  night  that  we  all  say  goodby  to  our 
faults  and  sorrows  of  the  previous  year  and  wel- 
come the  chance  to  mend  our  old  wrong  doings, 
and  to  start  again  in  the  right  i)ath. 

It  was  nearly  bed-time  when  the  hostess  spoke. 

'"Girls,"  she  said,  "it  seems  to  me  that  we 
.should  think  of  some  resolutions  to  make  during 
these  next  few  minutes,  so  that  we  can  really 
begin  tomorrow  in  the  true  sjjirit  of  Lent. 

All  agreed,  and  for  several  minutes  quiet 
reigned  as  each  girl  thought  of  her  previous 
faults  and  what  she  would  try  to  change. 

Finally,  one  of  the  girls  spoke. 

"I  have  thought  of  my  resolution,"  she  said. 
'"I  have  neglected  my  work  at  school  shamefully 


and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  I  should  resolve  to  have  my  lessons  every  day. 

"Splendid,"  cried  her  comjjanions. 

A  second  girl  looked  up. 

"Well,  girls,"  she  said,  "i)erha])s  vou  do  not 
know  this,  but  I  am  not  always  as  jileasant  as  1 
ap])ear  here.  Sometimes,  at  home,  1  am  cross 
and  rude  to  the  dear  people  there;  unintention- 
ally. ])erha])s.  but  cross  and  rude,  all  the  time. 
My  resolution  for  this  year  is  to  curb  my  temper 
in  every  way  possible,  and  j)erhaps  1  shall  have 
this  disposition  of  mine  changed  by  Easter. 

Girl  after  girl  spoke,  each  with  a  diiYerent 
resolution  :  one,  to  work  more  in  her  home,  to 
help  Mother ;  another,  to  be  more  kind  to 
her  friends ;  and  .still  another,  to  give  up  her 
habit  of  si)eaking  against  those  she  did  not  like. 

All  had  spoken  but  one  and  now  the  entire 
grou])  turned  to  Winifred,  to  hear  what  she 
would  say,  for  somehow,  they  admired  her 
greatly,  and  whenever  she  said  anything,  they 
took  it  to  heart. 

"But  Winifred  dear,"  they  cried,  "Vou  have 
not  told  us  your  resolution." 

"No,"  she  answered,  "for  I  have  been  think- 
ing that  ])erha])s  it  might  sound  queer.  Anyway. 
I  am  going  to  tell  you.  I  resolve  to  do  at  least 
one  kind  act  a  day,  towards  some  one. 
1  hope  that  I  am  able  to  do  many  many  more." 

"O,  Winifred  dear,  yours  is  the  best  of  all," 
they  cried. 

And  before  they  slept,  every  girl  had  resolved 
to  add  one  kind  act  a  day  to  her  Lenten  practice. 


A  ST.  PATRICK'S  lilRTHDAY  ' 
Stella  Scott,  '22 

It's  come  again,  dear  friend  of  mine, 

St.  Patrick's  Day,  your  birthday,  too: 
.And  my  glad  heart  makes  this  its  song. 

The  top  o'  the  mornin'  to  you ! 
.May  all  the  coming  years 

In  your  high  heart  keep  Haniing  true 
That  glorious  faith  and  love — 

St.  Patrick's  gift  to  you. 
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MARCH  1922   

LENTEN  THOUGHTS 

The  entire  world  lias  turned  from  the  bright, 
gay  colors  to  the  more  xmiher  ones.  It  has  ptit 
away  the  thoughts  of  ple.asure  for  contem])lation 
and  works  of  penance.  C  atholic  and  non-C'atho- 
lic  alike,  join  in  spirit  to  observe  the  Holy  Season 
of  Lent,  l^verything  is  prevaded  with  the  spirit 
of  abstenance  and  the  (luestion  .irises,  '"W  hat  am 
I  going  to  do  about  it?"  What  does  it  mean  to 
me?  .Am  1  a  part  of  this  great  peoi)le  or  ;mi.l  to 
be  just  a  by-.stander ?  H  1  am  a  ])art,  I've  got  to 
do  something — something  worth  while,  that  hurts 
and  discipHnes  the  will.  If  I'm  just  a  hy-st.and- 
er,  Il'm  one  of  tlu-  rabble  th;il  iilayed  so  ]iorri])le 
a  i;art  in  that  C  .ilv.ary  S;icriiice.  Xo  one  wants 
lo  be  anything  but  a  i);irt  in  the  great  army  of 
Reparation,  so  what  ;im  1  going  to  do?  It's  all 
well  and  good  to  .absl.ain  from  candy  .and  swi'cls, 
but  its  the  sacrifices  like  rising  earlier  for  daily 
Mas.s  and  Holy  C'omnuniion  thai  count.  It's 
the  (HscipHning  of  the  will  that  .imounts  to  some- 
tliing.  'I'lie  monotony  .and  regularity,  thai  .are  so 
adverse  to  Iniman  nature,  help  ns  ninrli  in  the 
."spiritual  Life. 

W'liy  iKtt  apply  the  well-known  words,  "I 
came,  I  saw,  I  con(|iiered  ?"  W C  ;ire  ;il  .St. 
Mary's,  we  see  our  duty,  why  not  comiuer  self? 

.No  matter  where  we  are,  or  wh.il  we  m.ay  be 
doing,  it  is  the  little  tilings  tli.il  (((imt,  the  kind 
w<ird,  the  bright  smile,  the  ha|)py  laiigbli  r.  Iritb  s 
in  themselves,  yet  how  gre.il  is  their  (  ftc  <  t  on 
lb«*sf  around  us. 

'J'bo  smallest  flelails.  the  iiiliin.ile  loiicbes  make 
life.  '"I'rifles  make  jierfeclion.  biil  ix-rfec 
lion  itself  i:  no  trifle;"  therefore,  il  is  the  spiri' 
Iwhiiid  prompting  the  art   vvliic  b  m.ikcs  ,a  man 


great,  for  ha])])iness  and  the  business  of  life  is 
com];ose(l  of  little  things. 

Kindh'  attention,  either  given  or  neglected 
make  one  the  object  of  like  or  dislike  b\-  the 
])eople  of  the  world. 

'J'ritles  are  the  "sum  of  human  beings,"'  for,  as 
a  man  .act  in  reg.ard  to  small  duties  so  will  he  act 
in  those  that  are  greater.  Words.  esjK'cially  are 
ai)])arentl\'  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  whf) 
will  den_\-  that  men  are  led  by  them. 

"Many  a  shaft  at  random  sent, 

I'lnils  mark  the  archer  little  meant  : 

.\nd  many  a  word  at  random  spoken. 

May  heal  or  wound  a  heart  that's  l)roken." 


Ain^'XTATlON 

Nowadays  various  forms  of  afTectation  are  in 
vogue,  btU  particularly  in  the  character  of  a  per- 
son. (  )n  the  i)art  of  man\-  there  is  an  effort — in 
some,  loo  noticeable — to  assume  or  disi)lav  what 
is  not  of  iheniseKcs.  This  counterfeiting  is  one 
of  the  greatest  enenms  tn  trtie  jjersonalitv.  It 
builds  u])on  v.ariely  and  insincerity,  and  is  evi- 
dent proof  of  the  absence  of  the  v.alue  of  truth 
.and  sense,  it  has  manifold  e-\pressions,  in  man- 
nerisms, s|)eech,  and  .actions,  of  people.  Tretend- 
ing  .and  acting  w  h.al  one  is  not  is  ,a  re.al  source  of 
hy])ocris\-.  Tlu'  unreal  .and  unn.atur.al  ])erson  is 
\'ery  dislaslelul  to  others  and  also  \erv  ridicu- 
lous, I'.alst'  ai)i)ear;mces  m  ,a  y  be  .a  cle\'er 
disguise  lo  the  eyes  but  it  can  not  wilhsl.and  the 
he.arl  .and  mind.  1 1  re.ally  is  a  loss  from  the 
sl.arl,  e\'en  lliougli  lem])orary  ri'sidts  aw  .api)ar- 
enl.  k'or  in  ils  disclosure  there  is  greater  los;; 
llian  if  inie  h.ad  been  willing  (o  p.ass  for  his  true 
worlli.  We  .are  never  so  .absurd  lo  olhers  be- 
cause of  oiu'  true  ([ualilies,  ,as  because  ol  those 
t h.at  are  not  genuine. 


WHAT  NI'.XT? 

".\olliing  in  ,all  ibis  enterl.aining  world  is  (|uil(: 
so  luring  ;is  mysterv."  I  be  much  discaissed  in- 
Irigning  mysteries  of  science  of  life  .are  res])on- 
sible  for  the  success  of  .a  l.ai'ge  number  n\  books 
.and  pl.ass.  Tliere  is  one  mystery,  however,  tli.al 
letmiis  (|n;irteilv  with  .all   ils  eb.arm  .and  .illinc 
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mcMit.  a  mystery  tliat  is  accduiitabk'.  for  (he  i^roat- 
cr  part,  of  tlio  success  of  tlie  many  of  our  current 
maijazines.  W'liat  is  to  be  the  next  mode?  What 
are  tlie  latest  cliic  creations,  are  questions  that 
never  lose  interest  and  ne\'er  fail  to  arouse  the 
followers  of  fashion  into  hreathless  expectanc}'. 
One  would  marxel  at  the  number  of  attendants 
on  Dame-h'ashion  who  eagerly  greeet  the  unveil- 
ing of  this  mystery.  The  answer  is  never  trite 
or  uninteresting.  On  the  contrary  it  a])pears  in 
a  thousand  ditTerent  shapes,  each  one  more  fasci- 
nating than  the  other,  and  each  one  destined  to 
nave  an  influence  on  the  femine  silhouette  for  the 
•.'uming  months. 


KXKRCISE 

l'"xercise  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of 
everyone  and  especially  for  students,  whose  en- 
tire time  is  spent  in  studying'  or  mental  work. 
( ioing  to  classes  and  the  like  becomes  an  every 
(lay  affair  and  students  fall  into  a  careless 
iHHitine.  They  become  mere  machines  instead  of 
wide  awake  young  i)eo])le  anxious  and  desirous 
of  knowledge.  Now  what  is  needed  is  exercise 
for,  "exercise  is  the  vital  ])rincii)al  of  health", 
and  without  a  sound,  healthy  body  no  mental  ad- 
vancement can  be  made. 

The  sort  of  exercise  needed  is  one  of  labor 
without  weariness  and  basket-ball  entirely  does 
tiiis.  It  gives  i^ej)  and  si)irit  to  those  watching 
as  well  as  the  players  of  the  game. 

The  effect  may  be  noticed  after  the  recent  com- 
bat between  the  Juniors  and  Freshmen.  Well 
matched  the  two  teams  battled  and  the  hresh- 
man  won  by  one  point.  The  clever  yells,  songs 
-and  hearty  cheers  from  the  school  made  every- 
one feel  young-  and  alive.  As  a  residt,  a  wide 
awake,  ambitious  s])irit  filled  all  and  the  energy 
exerted  on  that  game  was  turned  to  l^xercise. 
Let's  have  more  exerci.se! 

There  has  always  been  greed  in  the  world 
but  it  has  never  been  so  much  in  evidence  as  of 
late  years.  A  goodly  j)ercentage  of  the  i)eoi)le 
seems  to  be  engaged  in  a  mild  scramble  for 
money:  and  thousands  of  men  do  not  care  how 
they  get  it.  just  sf)  that  they  get  it.  This  is  a 
very  grave  mistake.  The  money  of  the  burglar, 
the  auto  bandit,  the  profiteer  or  any  other  who 
gets  it  dishonestly,  will  never  do  them  any  good; 
but  it  is  more  apt  to  bring  misery  in  the  end. 


WIvVLTH 

Wealth  without  contentment  is  po\-ert\.  indeed! 
There  are  millionaires  toda\  whose  po\crtv 
beggars  might  jjity.  and  ;ds(>  men  without  a 
dollar  whom  em])erors  might  envw  W  ho  would 
not  rather  be  a  ha])])y  and  contented  workman 
in  a  humble  cottage  with  a  meager  wage,  with  a 
loving  wife  and  family  than  to  be  the  ex-emperor 
of  (iermany?  What  is  wealth  but  contentment 
and  absence  from  suffering  and  sorrow?  lis  any 
man  wealthy  with  heaps  of  gold  and  poor  health  ? 
Xo  man  is  wealthy  upon  whose  .soul  rests  the 
shadow  of  a  crime.  The  simple  cottager  who  has 
wealth  and  strength  and  who  can  look  the  world 
in  the  face  without  a  blush,  and  is  not  racked 
with  the  fever  of  ambition  and  the  disease  of 
greed  is  indeed  rich  ;  and  many  whose  signatures 
are  a  power  among  the  money  changers  would 
give  all  they  possess  for  the  peace  he  (■njoxs. 

What  does  gold  purchase,  anvhow?  It  can- 
not buy  health  or  happiness;  it  cannot  bnv  brains 
for  the  head  of  a  fool;  it  cannot  ])urchase  the 
true  love  of  women,  or  the  real  friendslii])  of 
man;  it  cannot  bring  ])ack  the  loved  and  lost;  it 
has  no  purchasing  jiower  at  the  Throne  of  (  irace, 
for  other  coin  is  current  there.  Poorest  are 
they  who  suffer  most  ;  richest  those  who  in  this 
brief  life  find  most  of  sunshine,  least  of  shadows. 
|o}'.  love,  honor,  and  sweet  content  are  riches 
more  precious  than  pearls,  greater  than  gold: 
without  these  there  is  poverty  indeed. 


CURRENT  POETRY  REVIEW^ 
Helen  Drummev.  '24 

THl'^  ])oenis  of  last  month  ex])ress  a  longing 
for  spring,  using  as  a  theme  many  of  the 
beautiful  memories  of  nature.  There  is  but 
a  slight  inclination  toward  the  use  of  light 
themes,  ])erha|)s  because  the  winter  season  is  so 
sombre  that  only  thoughts  of  a  more  serious 
nature  find  expression.  C'haracterist ic.  also,  of 
this  month's  ])oems  is  the  fact  th.at  verse  writers 
ha\'e  suceeeded  in  putting  a  maximum  ol  mean- 
ing into  a  mimmmn  of  space. 

Charles  1  lanson  Tow  nc  is  evidently  a  nature 
lox'er  from  his  poi-m,  "Wonder"  in  the  Century 
magazine,  lie  Hashes  in  a  live-line  poem  a  pic- 
ture of: — ■•riic  endless  le^uid  ef  the  ,i.;i-.iss. 

'I'lie  sunlis^lU  mi  llie  t>reon  morass, 
.\nd  the  great  silence       the  sky." 


S  T  .    M  A  RY'S  CHIMES 


The  I'ehruarv  mimlK-r  of  The  Bookiinm  has  a 
pretty  iKieni  by  Mary  Larolyii  Davies  called 
"Pine  Souij'.'"  The  meter  unusual,  containing 
only  four  feet  to  the  line.  It  has  a  jaunty,  rol- 
licking effect,  but  an  underlying  note  of  sadness, 
connoting  in  a  way  the  watchful,  tender  love  of  a 
mother  who  dreads  the  day  when  her  child  must 
face  disillusionment.  The  author,  a  lover  of  the 
pines,  longs  to  grow  as  the}'  do.  to  live  in  the 
woods  where  no  restraining  influence  hinders 
development  and  to — 

"l-ocl  tlic  forest 
Awe  and  wonder, 
Only  never  know 
Tliat  under 
Heauty  lieth  woe." 

i'ather  (iaresche.  a  Jesuit  priest,  is  the  contri- 
butor to  a  late  number  of  the  -ii'c  Maria.  "In 
the  Slums."  He  sees  the  beauty  of  the  flowers, 
of  the  woods,  and  of  the  dawn  reflected  in  the 
pure  countenance  of  a  child,  an  "Angel  of  the 
Slums,"  one  might  infer  from  the  lines  of  his 
poem.  Tlie  priest's  wcnukr  over  this  preserva- 
ti«)n  of  innocence  and  ])urity  amid  sin  is  a  ])rayer 
of  thanksgiving. 

Maxwell  Strnthers  Burt  writes  on  "Mountain 
Dawn."  in  Harper's  Macjazinc.  Mis  meter  is 
regular  and  his  poem  contains  six  lines  (three 
stanzas)  each.  He  relaxes  in  "llie  dark  linked 
loveliness  of  lakes"  to  hear  the  lirst  song  of  the 
thrush  in  the  mountain  dawn,  and  i)lra(ls  with 
the  little  bird  to  linger  a  few  monu  iUs  before  the 
d.iy  begins  as  he  feels: — 

"Tliat  i-.ilni  |)re>ence  wiiicli  encliants  tlie  hills 
I'Voni  twilight  on.  and  all  the  valley  Idls 
With  dreams  and  dreaminn  radiance  and  lur  li— " 

"'I'hc  i'rcsent  Hour"  by  .Margaret  Sherwood 
in  Srrihucr's  differs  from  inanv  of  the  I'ebruary 
p«K'ms  in  that  it  seems  the  only  one  to  success- 
fully express  fleep  religious  feeling  without  dis- 
playing cant.  The  greatest  recognition  of  udrtli 
that  cfiul'l  be  given  this  writer  is  tli.il  her  poem  is 
rfminisccnt  of  l-'rancis  Thompson's  "Mound  of 
lleav<'ii."  .\  spirit  of  (  alholicily .  of  mc  r(  s .  and 
of  lni|M'  jHTvades  the  poem.  She  describes  dod's 
allilnde  toward  a  soul  thai  is  drifting  away  from 
liiin.  Man's  many  Iraiisgressions  have  angered 
liiin.  He  is  alKinl  to  cast  him  olT  -  to  refuse  to 
hear  W\s  j»ctili«)ns.  Then,  the  solution,  beanti- 
fiilly  consoling,  roinrs  in  the  line:  - 

'         I  iKit  lr«»  lhan  'lod  in  IxiiiK  l^•^^  than  Love'" 


I\I.\RS-  I''.  SciIKIIiER 

FILLED  with  a  s])irit  of  sadness  and  perhaps 
a  touch  of  despair  is  the  poem  "Miserere"  by 
Cale  Young  Rice  in  I'hc  Literary  Digest.  In 
sonnet   form,  it  pictures  a  terrific  storm  in  a 
forest  during  which,  as  the  poet  expresses  it. 
"Wind,  rain  and  thunder  .  .  .  wildly  untoned 
A  mighty  unixerse  to  the  skies.'"  .  .  . 
And  the  wet  earth,  scourged  with  pallor,  glistened." 

The  octave  makes  the  reader  listen  with  awed 
wonder  to  the  music  of  the  moaning  forest ;  there 
is  a  feeling  aroused  by  the  words  that  bows  men 
down  in  fear  and  adoration  before  the  Omni- 
potent Majesty  who  f)rders  all  nature,  and  we 
await  the  paean  of  prai.se  that  we  expect  to  find 
in  the  sextette.  Contrary,  indeed,  is  the  tone  of 
this  stanza.  Instead  we  find  that  the  poet  has 
descended  where  we  ex])ected  him  to  ascend  and 
after  likening  the  u])roar  of  the  storm  to  a  fly's 
buzzing  when  considered  in  regard  to  "inter- 
stellar" space,  he  finishes  with  the  pessimistic 
conclusion  : — 

"Is  there  no  final  measure  then  at  all 

h'or  greatness?    Are  our  stri\ings,  too.  as  small'''" 

And  we  turn  away  with  sad  disappointment 
ISut  as  we  lift  ottr  eyes  from  the  "Miserere"  we 
note  the  name  of  another  poem  close  beside  it, 
"(  )de  in  a  (ierman  Cemetery"  by  .\nios  X.  W  il- 
der. Classical,  modern,  humane,  and  religious, 
it  is  woven  into  one  whole  elegiac  poem  having  as 
its  theme  the  never-tiring  and  most  touching  of 
thoughts,  that  of  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
world  war.  ( iermany  in  her  ])ain  o\  er  her  lost 
sons  stretches  out  in  loving  sympathy  a  comfort- 
ing hand  to  all  bereaved  mothers. 
"We  fought  in  nightmare,  .'is  in  dreams  w  i'  li\o; 
llcst  to  forgixc." 

l'"rom  this  |)oem  of  ( iermini  alonenn'ut  one 
m;i\'  turn  to  one  of  luiglish  ;i])preciatiou  ol 
American  sunshine.  In  the  s;nue  magazine 
Theodore  M.-iyn.'ird  writes  on  "ACniy  1  )ay  in 
(  ali  forni.'i."  In  simple  i)leasing  diction  and  easy 
ihvnic  he  tells  of  the  ever  recurrng  rainy  day 
uf  Lugland  and  the  ever-present  sunu)  California 
days.  Me  tells  us  th;il  through  .'in  ;d)uudance  of 
sunshine  he  has  le.'irned  to  e\'en  lo\c  the  gray 
mornings,  th.'il  ;irc  so  \crv  common  in  his  native 
(  ountry  but   wliiili  li.'id  always  been: — 

un\  allied  milil  lod  iy  ; 
When  ill  her  sky  and  sci  ret  he.iuty 
I  he  day  hi'okc  o'er  mc,  colil  .ind  gray." 
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Jn  this  same  is>uc  Katlirvn  W  liitc  Ryan  has 
taken  iis  to  Ireland  and  John  Don  I'assos  carried 
lis  to  \'enice.  Far  different  are  tlie  strains  of 
these  writings.  The  poem  "Jreland:  Invocation," 
calls  her  w  aters  "grey  eyes,  tear  misted"  and 
tells  of  her  harvest  of  "rnins  of  castles."  Tlunigh 
it  possesses  the  charming  rhythm  of  st)me  Irish 
tune,  the  song  is  a  sad  one,  each  stanza  having  as 
its  concluding  lines  : — 

"()  let  there  i)e  peace 
Ireland  1" 

The  theme  is  a  trihute  to  Ireland's  hravery  in 
time  of  trial  and  asks  the  question  whether  : — 
"the  nation  is  horn  or  is  dying." 

Passos  pictures  the  traders  of  X'enice  as  bring- 
ing in  from  the  orient  their  ships  burdened  with 
rare  goods,  from  which  the: — 
■    .    .    sea  wind  has  not  hlown 
The  dust  of  Arabian  caravans."  Then 
"And.  out  on  the  green  tide,  towai  d  the  sea, 
Drift  the  rinds  of  orient  fruits 
Strange  to  the  lips,  bitter  and  sweet." 

Possessing  the  tang  of  distant  lands,  this  de- 
scriptive poem  leads  one  on  to  a  desire  for  ad- 
venture and  travel.  It  gathers  into  one  well  word- 
ed poem  the  customs  and  fancies  of  many  lands. 
*    *  * 

Ruth  Hekr.m.w .\,  "22 

X  reading  the  poetry  published  in  the  current 
magazines,  one  often  notices  that  many  of  the 
-most  beautiful  poems  have  Nature  for  their  sub- 
ject. Certainly  the  many  phases  of  Nature  will 
never  cease  to  be  subjects  for  poetic  words.  It 
is  interesting,  therefore,  to  review  some  of  these 
poems  and  to  notice  which  particular  phase  of 
nature's  loveliness  appeals  to  the  various  poets. 

"Mountains  at  Sunset"  by  Robert  J.  Roe  in. 
The  Bookman  for  P^ebruary  gives  a  typical  pic- 
ture of  the  mountains  in  the  mellow  sunlight  of 
evening,  h'ach  word  is  so  well  chosen  that  only 
a  few  are  needed  to  portray  the  very  original  pic- 
ture : — 

"  i  licst  drinkers  He 
Sprawled, 
Drunk  on  the  sun 
.\nd  blinking 

In  old,  stained  corduroys." 
In  contrast  to  this  poem  picturing  the  moun- 
tains at  sunset  is  "Mountain  Dawn"  by  Maxwell 
Struthers  Burt,  a  poem  published  in  the  I'ebru- 
ary  number  of  Harper's  Magazine.  The  dawn 
gray  and  cold  breaks  on  the  mountains.  Sounds 
are  faint,  and  echoes  are  hushed,  for  the  world 


is  asleep.    This   sleepy  drowsiness  is  well  pic- 
tured throughout  the  i)oem.    .Ml  is  quiet  imtil  : — 
"A  sign  gdcs,  and  .i  bird  awakes; 
A  sleepy  lliru--li,  a  ni<ittled  tlirush,  wliuse  wings 
Sliake  olT  the  dew  the  nimnent  th.it  lu-  sings:'" 
And  so  the  world  awakcN  to  another  day. 
But  Nature  i>  not  always  calm  and  peaceful. 
"Miserere"  by  Cole  \'onng  Rice,  frcjm  77/c  Lit- 
erary Digest  for  l'\'bruary  18,  gives  a  different 
view.     ;\   storm   with   its    rugged    beauty  and 
strength  is  chosen  for  the  .subject  of  this  poem. 
The  elements,   i)enitent   for  their  otTences,  are 
beggin,g  and  shrieking  for  mercy: — 
"Wind,  rain,  and  tlunider  last  niglit  wildly  intoned 
.\  mighty  miserere  to  the  skies. 
Under  a  surge  of  sound  the  forest  moaned 
.\nd  swayed  and  crossed  itself,  penitent-wise 
its  kafy  linil)s  reached  out,  or  clutched  and  listened, 
.\s  still  things  seem  to  do,  for  the  next  clash." 
Although  Nature  in  this  mood  is  a  very  good 
subject  for  the  i^oet,  it  does  not  seem  to  api)eal  to 
the  majority  of  ])oetic  minds.    The  calmness  and 
trancjuillity  in  Nature  is  again  shown  in  "The 
New  Moon,"  a  poem   from  the   Hindustane  of 
l(|bal,  and  ])ul)lished  in  The  Li^-ing  Age  for  Vth- 
ruary  4,  \^22.    This  poem  shows  itself  to  be  the 
work  of  the  great   imagination  necessary  to  an 
artist  in  ])oetry.    The  rythm  is  not  regular  and 
there  is  no  rhyme. — yet  it  is  poetry: — 
"The  sun's  bark  was  shattered,  and  sank  into  the  .Nile 

of  the  heavens. 
And  a  fragment  still  floats  or.  the  face  of  the  ISlue, 
The  evening  has  recited  the  preface  of  the  essay  of 
night, 

.\n<l  the  ancient  sky  has  on  his  lips  the  measured  verse 

of  ni.ght.    '.    .  . 
Piehold  the  sky  is  out  to  beg  for  darkness 
.\nd  con'es  with  a  sjUer  cup  in  his  hands." 

Contrast  this  very  imaginative  |)oeni  with 
"Wonder"  by  Charles  llanson  Towne  from  The 
Century  Mai^azine  for  bT'bruary.  Tliis  jjueni 
])roves  that  many  and  lengthy  words  are  not 
necessarv  to  ex])ress  a  ])()etic  thought,  for  it  is 
short  and  artistically  simjjle  :— 

"Three  tilings  there  be  that  s^em  to  me 

rile  loveliest,  as  life  runs  by: 
The  endless  legend  of  the  grass. 
The  sunlight  on  the  green  morass 
.  viid  the  great  silence  of  the  sky.  ' 
Thus,  in  making  a  short  review  of  simie  of  the 
current  poetry,  one  r.otices  that  Nature  is  a  jxipu- 
lar  subject  for   ])oetic   thought.     Whether   it  is 
pictured  as  calm  and  i)eaceful.  or  as  restless  and 
dis(|meted  makes  little  difference.    Its  beauties 
will  always  furnish  material  for  the  poet. 
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BOOK  Rr>:MEW 

There  are  two  facts  that  must  he  apparent  to 
any  reader  of  the  Ciilhert  (hiest  stories.  I<>oni 
the  artistic  viewpoint  they  are  praiseworthy  he- 
cause  of  their  >ynipathetic  character-portrayal, 
their  fine  touches  of  local  color,  and  their  racy, 
interesting  plots.  J-'rom  the  ethical  viewpoint 
they  are  to  the  mass  of  contemj^orary  stories 
what  a  morning"  breeze  is  to  a  musty  room.  Need 
we  say  more — except  to  wish  the  author  "God- 
s])eed." 


MR.  KRKDh:RICK  I'.M'LDlXt;  AT 
sr.  MARY'S 

.\  series  of  lectures  by  -Air,  iMTtlerick  Pauld- 
ing, an  annual  and  most  welcome  visitor  to  St. 
-Mary's,  was  recently  enjoyed  \)\  the  faculty  and 
student  body.  Indeed,  .Mr.  Paulding  needs  no 
introduction  for  his  forceful  and  enlightening 
lectures  are  antici|)ated  with  greatest  jjleasure. 
On  this  special  visit  he  was  unusually  interesting 
and  enjoyable. 

llis  reviews  are  a  comhinalion  of  ci'iticism,  dra- 
matic  inter])retation  and   character  delineation. 

<  "1  M<iiu  Street  h\  Sinclair  Lewis  (a  ''il)est 
seller").  .Mr.  Paulding  said  that  the  lesson  c\i- 
(lently  intended  in  all  sincerity  by  the  author,  is 
just  the  one  which  the  majority  of  readers  oxi-r- 
l(M»k  in  their  hasty  sl<imniing  over  the  printed 
jjafjes.  Although  the  hook,  in  jilaces  is  nngrani- 
niatical,  crude  and  even  vulgar,  it  sotmds  a  warn- 
inf{  in  this  modern  age  of  materialism.  The 
great  lesson  taught  is  .self-con<|uest. 

I.rs  M iscrablcs,  by  X'ictor  Hugo,  .Mr.  Pauld- 
ing declared.  i>-  a  philosophical  work,  hut  the 
philosophy  c>f  the  author  is  condentncd.  In  l.cs 
Miscrablcs  is  embodied  the  height  of  the  .luthoi  's 
fjcnius  and  the  de|)th  of  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  it  is  the  slory  of  "the  evolution  of  a 
soul";  the  characters  are  living  human  beings. 
'I'lic  hero  Jean  \  al  Jean,  is  an  ex-convict,  and  :m 
outcast  tlirougli  whom  V  ictor  lingo  has  given  us 
a  novel  of  poignant  realism,  heartrending,  im- 
|K-llitif;.  convincing  and  tniforgellingly  powerful 
ill  ilH  «Iraniatic  effect  and  force,  ll  too.  carries 
a  lesson  of  )wlf-coii(|Ucst,  self-sacrifice  and  a  de- 
cidc'lly  moral  message  thai  the  "wages  of  sin  is 
«leath,"  Willi  the  exception  of  three  object ionabic 


cha])ters,  which  can  be  taken  out  bodily  without 
injury  to  the  narrative,  I.c.s  Miscrablcs  is  truly 
beautiful  and  s])irilual. 

In  contrast  with  "Main  Street"  among  modern 
novels,  yet  teaching  the  same  lesson,  sounding  the 
saiue  warning  Mr.  Paulding  showed  the  artistic 
and  i)owerful  story  of  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson,  "// 
]]' inter  Cuiiics".  Though  defective  in  form  and 
in  style,  a  fair  sample  of  "Jazz"  of  fiction,  ram- 
bling, jerky,  incoherent,  at  times  yet  with  all,  it 
is  the  only  novel  of  its  kind  possessing  clarity  and 
directness.  Its  note  of  warning  concerns  the 
mistakes  of  modern  marriage  and  the  necessity  of 
a  real  spiritual  foundation  along  with  intellectu- 
ality if  any  good  is  to  be  accomplished.  Hope 
optimism,  idealisiu,  and  self-concjuest  are  of  vital 
im|iortance,  and  the  whole  hook  vibrates  with  the 
ethical  truth  "Do  good  and  avoid  evil."  There 
is  no  luention  of  religion,  but  an  intelligent  reader 
shoidd  be  mentally  stronger,  clearer  of  visicni 
and  on  the  whole  spirit uall\-  l)ctter  for  having 
read  this  book,  so  Mr.  Paulding  sa}'s.  The 
humor,  the  author's  greatest  charm,  is  like  that 
of  the  iiumortal  Hickens.  The  jjower  of  free- 
will and  the  fundamental  ])rinciple  of  true  i^hi- 
loso])h\',  "(iod  is  Love,"  arc  forcefull\-  jiortrayed. 

In  Shakespeare's  Cyinhcline  the  same  jirinciiile 
"To  thine  own  self  be  true"  is  the  theme.  Though 
not  so  ]K'rfecl  in  form  as  are  his  other  plays, 
.Shakcsi)eare's  creative  genius  and  cumiing  are 
strongly  manifested.  .\  jierfect  character  ])(>r- 
tra\'al  of  womanhood  is  to  be  found  in  its  heroine 
Imogen.  .Mr.  Patdding  emjjhasizeil  the  fact  that 
the  women  of  today  are  a  contrast  to  the  loving 
trustful,  faithful  and  pure  character  as  sketched 
in  ( 'yinhcliDC. 

Throughout  the  course  .Mr.  Paulding  ])roveil 
the  lunnan  (|uality  that  abides  in  all  peoples  re- 
gardless of  ;ige  or  race.  'I'hese  lectures  were  ':c)n- 
ceded  to  be  the  iinest  .Mr.  P;iidding  has  given  and 
the  students  contein])late  a  treat  in  store  for  them 
when  he  returns  next  year. 

NI-WMAN  TRAVTCL  TALKS 

T\\cnt\-,  or  even  ten  years  ago  it  was  im])ossible 
to  ;ittend  college  ;ind  tr;ivel  through  distant  lands 
at  the  s.-une  lime,  but  tod.ay  we  are  working  for 
our  degrees  at  St.  ,M;iiy's  and  yel  e;ich  week  we 
in.ike  ;m  extended  lour  ihrongh  some  loreij.;n 
eounlrw    <  )m  first  trip  w;is  to  P;ilestine  and  the 
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llol)  I^ind,  places  of  greatest  int(.'rc^l.  COinini; 
nearer  home,  we  were  delii^lite  1  by  the  l)eauty  of 
the  Canadian  Rockies.  Iceland  and  Siiitsheri^en 
were  next  to  claim  our  attention  and  the  fourth 
week  we  "motored'"  through  the  1-and  of  the 
Midnigiu  Sun  an  I  the  ijriucipal  cities  of  Scan- 
dinavia. ( )ur  last  tri])  gave  us  the  novel  ex- 
perience of  Alpine  climbing  and  the  awe-insi)iring 
grandeur  of  Swiss  scenery.  1  liese  u:any  e  luca- 
tional  an.l  highly  instructive  tri])s  were  made  jxis- 
sible  by  the  world-famous  Newman  Triivel  Talks. 
.Mr.  Xewman  makes  it  a  i)ractice  to  photograph 
tile  unusual  as  well  as  the  must  daring  of  his  rx- 
periences,  and  we  who  rea])  the  beneht  lia\e  onl\ 
to  use  our  eyes  and  our  iiiiaginatii ms  :  sometimes 
we  even  get  the  thrill. 


\  ()K  i-:  (ii^\l)L■.\T^:  rkcitai. 

(  )n  the  evening  of  .March  3,  Miss  hurothea 
Ryno  gave  a  Song  Recital  of  exce|)ti(inal  nu-rit. 
before  a  large  and  ap])reciati\e  audienci'.  I  he 
young  debutante  i)ossesses  a  Lyric •  Soprano 
voice  of  a])])e:ding  sweetness  and  dramatic  (|ual- 
ity.  Siie  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Hazel  W'ein- 
ricli.  whose  artistic  accom])animents  ga\e  ])roof 
of  iier  excellent  niusicianshi]).  Miss  Ryno's 
many  friends  join  in  otTering  to  her  congratula- 
tions and  all  good  wishes  for  further  succt'ss. 


OUR  TKIIUITI' 
St.  i'ATku        \)w  .  I')i2 
•ST.  .MAKN  'S  (  )kC'l  I  i:STR.\ 
I'rrsonnrI 

V'iiiliiis:     A.    I'.uckli-y,   (i.    1  )rsiiii)n(l,    1'',.       iiscliiuT,  1.. 

(.iRMlrllK.i  fcr,    R.    K,i\an.uii;li,   J.  Livuiir, 
Lal'ointo,  .M.  .Maupin,  K.  Stack,        I',.  Van.- 
ibn.vd. 

'Celliis;    L.  I-Aviii^,  D.  Nichols,  A.  Schlcclit. 
Ilai-i)-:     M.  I..  Mcrritt,  M.  K.  Miller. 
I'iani.  aiul  (  )r,nan  :     1  I .  W  cinricli. 
Drums:     1..  Wcaiiricli. 
SaxapliciiU'  :     i ).  Nicliols. 

rR()(d<A.\l 

Dear  Little  Sliaiiiruek — fantasia  ....( ,rnu\v(  il  :  ()]).  W(> 
Harp  St>l<i — We.irinii  of  tln'  t.rccii 

I'.nsenil.le— .Maershla   ................    .M  ae  .M  urn.ns-li 

'Cello 

(a)   Colleen  DarliiT  S.  M.  C. 

(1.)   Wlieii  Irish  l',\es  .\re  Sniilino  ■  .  •  ■  Clcott 
That    l  unilile  I  low  n  Shack  in  Alhlone 

.\l.  Carlo  an<l  .\.  .M.  Sander- 
Dance -Irish  Ji.L;   .  I'.ilc-en  Colo.an 

Sen,!.; — I  I  il)i.  rnia's  Champion  Saint 

Harp  Solo— iM-in  the   Tear  .md  tin   Smile  .Moore 

fjiscndile— llarj)  That  Once  Throu.oh  T.ira's  Halls 

Reaiiin^- — I'ictnres  of   Ireland   .  Katherine  I'oyli 

.My  Wihl    Irrsh    Rose..   ...  •  Olcol. 

ST.  .M Ain  'S  SONC  S.  M.  C. 


l'R(  )(il^\M 

NOTES 

1 

Conic  Unto  I  lini — ".Messirdi".   -Ilandcl 

Cuckoo  Song— "Love's  l.al.or  Lost"   Inic        -f|,^.   si)ecial   religions   services  of   the  month 

Nymphs  and  Shepherds.  •  I'lirrri'     \y^.y^.  ■ 

II  I'\irt\ -llours     l)e\'otiMn     conductt'd    by  the 

Carnaval   ho,uln„„  ^ chaplain,   assisted   1)V  the 

L'Ete  Chaiiiiiiad,'  Revs.  T.  .Mur])hy  and  C.  .Ah'ltner:  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  ol>ser\eil  wi.th  due  solenuut), 
lligh  .Mass  an  1  an  (do(|uent  sermon  b_\-  the  Re\'. 

Ave   -Maria^-Cavalleria   Kusticana"  .Masrauru     ].   Maggerlvof  Notre  Dame,    .\hhough  the  cele- 

Nella  calma  d'nn  hel  sogno-  bratp.n'of  St.   |o.sei)h's  h'ea.st  was  transferred  to 

"Romeo  e  (.udietta  ..  .............  .Coitiiod  ,    ^       ,  " 

-March  20,  the  sermon  tor  tliat  ila_\  was  delivered 

IV  by  the  Rev.  [•    Wenninger.  ( '.  S.  ( '.,  at  lligh  .Mass 

Last  Night  I  Heard  the  Nightingale- -.V./Z/r;-  of  Snnda\ .      \n  e<|uall\    torceiul  and  uistructive 

.\t  Morning  ..................................  Hoyd  sermon   comjileting   the   triology    was   gi\en  ai 

The  Little  Damozel. ........... .  ............  A',;r  .■//,)  ^^j.^^^        jl^^,  ^^^^  Sund-n   of  l.<-nt  bv  the 

.\n  Open  Secret..                                          H  oochna.  j,^,^            y,,,     |,^,      JUmw^huui    InS  discourse. 

.Sunlight                                                                 II  ai-f  ' 

h'ather  .Mnr])liy  siicsscd  ilu-  nit])(irl  ol  Ins  text, 

/;<•(7»;;;^^);l.s■/— Miss  Haze!  VVeinrieh  ■'.Now  is  the  accei)table  time",  citing  the  careless 


ST.    M./RY'S  CHIMES 


C"hristian>.  even  wcll-t'diioalcd  (.'atluilics,  lo  whcnii 
he  applied  the  words — 

■"For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay 

Baubles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking  : 

■'l  is  He;>ven  alone  that's  given  away. 

'Tis  only  (ukI  may  be  bad  tor  tiic  asking." 


The  chief  social  affair  of  the  school  year,  the 
Junior  Prom.  l'"el).  22  to  honor  the  class  of  '21 
was  an  excei)tionally  delit^htful  fnnction,  (if  one 
can  distinguish  among  varied  luunhers  on  the 
program  of  entertainments).  St.  Angela's 
Hall  was  elaljoratelv  and  artistically 
decorated  in  yellow  streamers  and  daisies.  I  he 
scheme  was  carried  out  e\'en  to  the  ])rograms  an.l 
the  bountiful  refreshments.  hdectric  hulhs  in 
profusion  lighted  the  vari-colnred  dres-es  of  the 
happy  young  girls  as  the\-  mingled  in  the  dance 
or  grouped  themselves  around  the  hall.  .\  si)ecial 
feature  dance,  en  costume  I  a  1  )aisy  )  was  given  hy 
Hetty  i'ay  Ryan.  Memento  siKer  bracelets  were 
favors  for  the  ,^nest■^  of  honor,  .\lnsic  for  the 
evening  was  furnished  by  the  "lug  h'ive"  ( )rches- 
tra. 


The  strangely  tnuisual  has  occurreil  at  St. 
.\lary'>.  twice  dtu'ing  the  month  permission  for 
a  "late  sleep" — just  as  late  as  the  individual  stu- 
(lenl  desired — was  granted.  1  )id  many  avail 
themselves  (»f  the  opportunity?  Well  \cs,  there 
-Hits  a  notable  stillness  throughout  the  buildings 
on  those  parlicnl.ar  Wednesday  mornings.  I'.n- 
core ! 

(  »n  .\l.arch  l.v  Mr.  I  Inberl  (  ■.  (  'lnl(!s.  of  In. li- 
ana I'niversity.  as  representative  of  the  X'orlli 
Central  .\ssociation  (if  Second.ary  Schools  and 
Colleges,  visited  the  Academic  C  lasses  ;  .Mr.  John 
I'.  Kveretl  of  the  Western  State  Xormal,  Kala- 
mazoo, representing  Dean  K.  ( '.  Uabcock,  .Secre- 
tary for  the  .Association,  ins|)ected  the  College, 
l5oth  gentlemen  commended  highly  the  work  done 
an<l  expressed  great  satisfaction  w  ith  the  i  lass- 
room  ;ind  laboralorv  <  (|nipmcnt s. 

ihe  ."^opl  Kill  lore  ■  l>mii  I  I  >an<  c"  oii  lib  1  I, 
wa»  iniinlenlionally  omitted  from  (he  a<  <  oiuii  of 
I'eb.  14,  celebrations.  Hearts  (luttercij,  in  i^l.id 
profiuion  and  thrills  were  really  r<-ali/(  d  wlw  n 

■    ■  '         •  '  •  .  t.    bo  l<      ,  '    (,,  ||„.  .•olic^i.ilcs 


lA'ery  sludenl  siiould  own  a  co])y  of  the  ])opn- 
lar  "Si.  .Mary's  College  Song"  just  in  ])rint.  and 
now  on  sale  at  St.  .Mar_\  's  Su])pl_\-  Sic^re  (3()c.j 

On  i"el).  U),  the  X.  I),  (dee  Club  with  .Mr. 
lohn  ik'cker  as  conductor  gave  an  enjfjvable 
])rogram  in  St.  Angela's  llall.  "Rogue  Uoquet." 
a  com|)osilion  of  .Mr.  Decker,  was  a  favorite 
number. 

Detr.action  was  the  subject  of  an  instructive 
sermon.  (leli\ered  by  the  Rev.  W'.  R.  Connor,  on 
the  second  Sun(la\-  of  Lent. 

.Miss  .Martina  Smith  of  Chicago  was  among 
the  guests  welcomed  during  the  nionlli. 

(  )u  l'"eb.  27.  the  Debating  Teams  of  the  Cni- 
versil)  "tried  out"  their  arguments  on  the  slu- 
deuls  and  faculty  of  St.  .Mary's.  The  subject 
for  discussion  was  "The  j ustiticatiou  of  the 
Closed  Shop",  judgt^s,  members  of  the  (  )rgan- 
i/ed  Labor  class  awarded  the  palm  of  victor\-  to 
the  ar!inii;iti\ r.  with  a  close  m.-ijorily  of  one.  llie 
decision  being  10  to  11.  Since  thai  dale,  we-  re- 
j.iice  to  learn  that  both  teams  lia\e  won  lam-els 
elsewhere.     ( 'ougratulations. 

The  .\.  1).  Cniversit\-  I 'layers'  t  'lub  couipli- 
menled  .St.  .Mary's  faculty  and  slndeuls  b\  iheir 
initial  a])]>earance  in  .St.  .Angela's  llall  on  .March 
7.  The  ])i-ograni  comprised  four  (  )ne'- Act  I'lays 
w  hich  wcic  c\celleutl\  per  foni lei I,  w  ithout  sen- 
sation, show,  or  rant,  but  with  a  true  drani.alic 
interprelat  ii  lU  of  lil'e.  .Mr.  Dan  Sulliwm,  dii'ec- 
tor,  and  tlu'  ol'licers  of  lln'  club  ;md  cast  are  to  be 
congratulateil  on  the  success  of  their  pari  in  the 
Litlle  'i'heater  .Movemeul.  W  e  further  comment 
iheir  carefid  atle'iillon  to  stage  pi'operly  behind 
the  se'enes. 


AcknowleilgemenI  with  \lma  M.ater's  ble-s- 
mg  has  been  sent  out  in  response  to  ;uinonnce- 
ments  of  the  marriage  of  Anioinetle  I'.osch  to  Mr. 
I'.-ter  hdward  Ruppe,  Chicago,  111.;  i'lla  I'.gaii 
to  ,Mr.  William  Howard  McDoncll,  llnrley. 
Wiv:  K'nth  \  on,.|  In  .Mr.  ,\hllon  Mdler,  Moii- 
ticello,  Ind.  ;  Kathleen  I'.ii/ahet  li  I'lcniniL;  lo  ,\lr. 
I'dward  ll\.le  r.all,  (  hica-..  ;  I  l,Tn  h.lla  I'.nikc 
to  Ml.  W  illi;nn  (  asper  Kohin,  South  Lmd.  Ind. 


)'Neill  &  Co. 

Charles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
orters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  MiUinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

>f  goods  required  by  different 
Relisions  Communities. 

Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 

Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co, 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
IMPORTERS 

linke.  Union  and  Eagie  St». 

CHICAGO 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

'Prompt  — Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  -  5500 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

P^stimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  SIty  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Priests'  Albs,                  Priests'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabhis,  etc.,  etc. 

LFRED  J.  KLINGEL 

Smart  Shoe  Fashions 

ER  OPERA  HOUSE  BLDG.,  SO.  BEND 

offi^         Home  5842         n„,;^„„^.  Home  5702 
'^•^^       Bell  886              Residence  j3^„  35^, 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

.Ml  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cm.  Main  and  Washington     South  Bend,  Ind, 

1.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

ariSITE  FRAMES   AXI>  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 

imporxcis  oi  icdb  diiu,  v^uiicca 

Mi's,  of  Ariston  Extracts,  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
Phone  689             Bell  Phone  1162 
e  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LLXAS 

DENTIST 

SOLTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
nd  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

PHONE  Lincoln  5392 

The  Reliance  Pharmacy 

Incorporated 

j 

j   Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

12.3  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Opr.  Post  Offlce 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We Bei)er  Floral  ii 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  i 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the 
131  North  Michigan  Street 

Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confection 

We  make  the  best 
The})' II  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHL 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 


ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 


3rJ  Floor  of  Tioherlson's  Store 
The  linen  and  silver  are  clean.     Uhe  food  and  service  are  good. 



Noon  Luncheon 
I  I  until  2 


The  home  of  home  cooking 


Atlernoon  Tea 
2  until  3 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

riiis  dellehtfully  located  institution, 
iuirtercd  In  1867,  Is  prepared  to  im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  reflned  educa- 
ll'-n.  Music  and  art  receive  special 
ntlpntlon. 

The  bulldlnKB  and  extensive  grounds 
make    it    a    moHt    desirable  boarding 

»rh<.r.l. 


r«r    Irrma  ntldrrim 


I  I. Its 


IIIK   IKU.Y  (;i«<»ss 


IVho  .s  Yer  Cleaner  ? 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 
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"FAITH" 

.Makv  v..  Scheiber,  '24 

'HAT  merit  chiimeil  jcih  for  hi.s  i).iticiuc 
Or  those  ancients  who  tr;i\'erscfl  sin's  slough 
Fuiierging  with  souls  still  untainted? 
What  caused  Davitl  in  penance  to  how? 
What  longing  gave  strength  to  Saint  Joseph 
As  in  dying  he  met  Christ's  sweet  eyes? 
They  knew  that  in  glad  Resurrection 
'I  heir  souls  with  the  God-nian  would  rise. 

Can  we  learn  the  answer  that  soften 
I  l  e  pain  in  a  sufferer's  eyes? 
Ah,  they  see  the  last  Resurrection 
With  Justice  supreme  in  the  skie.s! 


What  glory  is  there  for  the  Inmih 
In  whom  docs  the  chastened  Imd 
Wl.at  raises  the  pride  tliat  is  hro 
And  reclaims  the  sinner  at  lengtl' 


led  ? 

strciiiJthi 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  OPAL  W  HITELEY 
CkciiLta  M.  Wolter,  '21 


THAT  children  differ  notably  from  grown 
people  mentally  as  well  as  physically  has 
always  been  admitted.  r)nly  recently,  how- 
ever, has  this  fact  been  given  special  prominence 
in  that  "merry  ]}astime"  called  child  psychology. 
This  science  aims  to  aid  children  in  their  men- 
tal development  through  a  more  com])lete  under- 
standng  of  the  child  as  he  is.  rather  than  as  we 
think  he  ought  to  be.  The  child  is  given  close  at- 
tention ;  any  ability  which  he  may  show  is  noted, 
and  developed.  Toys  are  an  artful  method  of 
awakening  ambition  and  revealing  aptitudes. 
Miniature  trains  and  air  planes  are  supposed  to 
hold  the  interest  of  future  inventors  and  engine- 
ers. The  mothers  and  h(;memakers  of  the  next 
generation  are  given  dolls  and  toy  dishes.  These 
instructive  playthings  may  be  first  introduced  into 
the  home  but  they  also  take  up  a  large  ]iart  of  the 
tiiTie  in  a  grade  schoolroom. 

Child-study  as  a  science  has  not  lieen  tiius  far 
entirely  successful,  but  it  need  not  1)e  concluded 
that  it  is  a  complete  failure.  A  child  prefers  play 
to  work,  and  for  this  reason  there  is  attached  to 
work  a  sense  of  achievement  which  is  a  real 
pleasure.  Super-attention  given  to  a  child  which 
results  in  helplessness  and  lack  of  ingenuity,  is  a 
menace.  Moderation  should  be  used,  and  care 
taken  not  to  become  childish  in  an  effort  to  be 


childlike  and  sympathetic  with  the  child. 

The  partial  success  of  this  branch  of  applied 
])sych()logy  may  be  in  a  measure  due  to  the  lack 
of  scientific  observation.  Those  who  are  living 
under  the  best  conditions  for  observation  are 
too  much  occu|)ied  with  engrossing  and  immediate 
needs.  \\'lien  we  grow  older  memories  of  our 
childhood  are  foreshortened,  distorted,  and  incom- 
])lete.  Hence,  the  literary  efforts  of  the  impor- 
tant ])eriod  of  childhood  are  not  only  interesting, 
but  valuable  as  contributions  to  psychology.  Three 
such  efforts  have  survived  the  general  fate  of  ob- 
livion which  usually  befalls  them. 

In  Xortham])ton  Massachusetts  a  nine  year  old 
girl  has  recited  free-verse  for  an  ap]ireciative 
mother  who  has  pulilishcd  it.  The  Youiuj  I'isitcrs 
publishcfl  in  l^ni^land,  was  w  ritten  by  Daisy  Ash- 
ford  when  she  was  nine  years  (  \il.  lUit  jiossibly 
the  most  noleworthx'  of  child  literateiu-s  is  (  )pal 
Wbitely  of  (  )regon,  author  of  Tlir  Story  of  Of^al : 
I'ltc  Journal  of  an  rndcrstandiii;^  Heart.  This 
story  was  first  published  in  fi\'c  installments  in  the 
Atlantic  Monllily. 

M  that  time  '  >pal  W'hitelcy  was  twenty-two 
years  old  but  she  claims  to  have  written  the  book 
when  she  was  six  and  seven. 

The  childhood  of  this  young  writer  as  told  by 
Ellery  .Sedgwick  of  the  Atlantic  ^lonthly  staff,  is 
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verv  unusual,  ^\'hen  she  was  about  five  years 
old  she  was  adopted  by  the  Whiteley  family  in 
Oregon  and  given  the  name  of  Opal.  Of  her  life 
before  this  she  remembers  only  a  few  significant 
events.  She  lost  her  own  parents,  whom  she 
speaks  of  as  Angel  Father  and  Angel  Mother, 
when  she  was  about  four  years  old.  One  day  she 
went  out  in  a  boat  with  Angel  mother  and  some- 
thing happened.  She  never  saw  her  again  and  her 
nurse  told  her  that  Angel  IMother  had  gone  to 
Heaven.  Shortly  after  this  Angel  Father  went 
away  and  never  came  back.  Something  happened 
to  the  little  girl  when  her  governess  was  taking 
her  by  train  to  her  grandparents,  and  she  next 
remembers  being  ill  and  among  strangers.  When 
she  recovered  Mrs.  Whiteley  took  her  on  a  stage 
coach  to  a  cabin  home  in  the  lumber  district  of 
Oregon,  where  she  was  to  take  tlie  place  of  Mrs. 
Whiteley 's  little  girl  wlio  liad  died. 

Here  she  lived  the  life  of  a  mis-understood 
child  but  showed  no  resentment  of  neglect  and 
indifference.  She  found  an  outlet  for  her  imagi- 
native, loving,  and  sympathetic  nature  in  her  in- 
tiniacy  with  animal  and  plant  life,  and  with  the 
few  people  who  were  sympathetic.  Her  com- 
munications with  these  understanding  friends 
she  recorded  in  diary  form  on  wrapping  paper 
and  used  envelopes. 

The  entire  diary  contains  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  words  but  only  about  seventy  thousand — 
that  part  attributed  to  the  end  of  her  sixth  and 
to  her  seventh  year — are  published.  The  original 
has  not  been  revised  or  changed  in  content.  It 
was  written  with  colored  pencils  on  both  sides  of 
paper  of  all  .V)rts,  shades  and  sizes,  and  pre- 
served by  Opal  for  sixteen  years,  during  which 
time  she  livetl  in  nineteen  different  lumber  camps. 
The  pieces,  which  were  numerous  and  very  .small, 
were  first  fittecl  tr>gethcr  according  to  the  color  of 
thr  writing,  ancl  in  this  way  the  episodes  were 
r<»iincctcd.  'I  hcse  were  then  lyjjed  on  cards  by 
an  assistant.  When  they  had  all  been  collected 
the  cards  were  filed  in  se(iuencc  and  the  manu- 
»cri|)l  typed  off  anrl  piiblisherl  just  as  it  was  first 
wrillcn.  This  tedious  work  (»f  publication  took 
nine  nv»nths.  Sticli  an-  the  facts  as  given  by  the 
/lllanlic  Mniilhly. 

The  orginal  style  r.f  this  Jouryuil  of  mi  Ihuhi- 
slandinii  1 1  carl  is  as  remarkable  as  ils  subject 
matler.  Such  rxpn-ssions  as  "I  cU,  think"  are  fa.s- 
rinating  Un  a  lime,  Inn  become  tiresome.  The 


doul)]e  emphasis  in  the  use  of  verbs,  as  "we  had 
listened  to  thoughts"  and  "we  stopped  a  stop  at 
the  brook,"  is  found  on  every  page.  The  use  of 
the  right  word  usually  acquired  by  hard  w^ork 
seems  to  have  been  a  gift  to  this  child. 

()l)al  distinguishes  between  and  correctly  uses 
in  one  paragraph  such  verbs  as  "concentrating", 
"thinking",  and  "feeling".  She  tells  us  the  flour 
sack  will  "evolute  into  an  underskirt".  Such  words 
as  reason,  inspiration,  sympathy,  satisfaction,  and 
appreciation,  are  used  with  discrimination.  Xot 
a  word  in  the  whole  book  is  wrongly  used  and 
only  one  seems  to  be  a  discovery  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  diary. 

(  )ne  day  Opal  took  Peter  Paul  Rubens  to 
school  with  her  and  "She  (the  teacher)  did  ask 
me  where  that  pig  came  from. — She  did  look 
long  looks  at  me.  She  did  look  these  looks  for  a 
long  time. — I  did  ask  her  what  she  was  look- 
ing those  long  looks  at  me  for.  She  said,  i'ni 
screwtineyesing  you."  I  never  did  hear  tliat 
word  before.   It  is  a  new  word." 

Definitions  are  formulated  spt^ntaneously.  She 
calls  a  young  girl  "with  the  far-away  look  in  her 
eyes"  the  Pensee  Girl.  When  she  cuts  the  mil- 
ler's brand  out  of  the  fiotir  sack  and  "the  mam- 
ma" calls  her  a  nuisance,  she  guesses,  "A  new- 
sance  is  something  some  grown-up  people  don't 
like  to  have  around  at  all". — 

Love  of  nature  is  the  dominating  feature  of 
tlic  book.  No  flower  is  too  small  and  no  plant 
too  unworthy  to  be  noticed  I)y  her.  She  pulls  a 
cabbage  plant  from  the  garden  and  ])uts  it  into  the 
brook  for  a  few  minutes,  thinking  it  might  en- 
joy dabbling  its  toes  in  the  cool  water.  Of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Sanzio  Raphael,  a  "a  most  tall  fir 
tree."  she  is  very  fond.  When  Mrs.  Wiiitcley. 
whom  she  calls  "the  mamma",  ])unishes  her  for 
making  clay  vases  in  the  clean  kitchen  she  says, 
"i  felt  sad  inside.  I  went  to  talk  things  over 
with  niy  cluiin,  Micliael  Angelo  Sanzio  Raphael." 

of  licr  "most  dear"  pets  have  names  simi- 
liar  lo  that  of  llic  lir  tree.  Many  indeed  have 
I)('en  sf)lemn!y  "christened."  Tiiev  are  named 
after  great  men  of  all  times  iironiinent  in  various 
sciences  and  arts.  Tlic  "niosl-drar  velvety  wood- 
rat"  answers  to  the  name  of  Thomas  Chattcrton 
Jupiter  /.ens.  IJravc  lloralins  who  "always  fol- 
lows after"  is  a  slicplicrd  dog  .  'i'hc  pet  I)al  who 
died  from  eating  too  many  mos(|niloes,  is  Aris- 
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totle.  Anotlier  philosophical  bat  is  Plato.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  is  a  baby  chicken  who  has  Ed- 
mund Spencer  for  a  sister.  Two  mice  are  Fe- 
lix Mendelssohn  and  Xanneral  Mozart.  Theo- 
dore Rosevelt  and  St.  Louis  are  trees.  The  old 
misused  horse  is  W  illiam  Shakespeare,  the  gentle 
cow  Elizabeth  Harrett  lirowning.  An  especially 
aggressive  rooster  is  Xapoleon  and  Lucian 
Horace  Ovid  \  irgil  is  a  toad. 

Ninety  of  Opal's  animal  and  plant  friends  have 
names  which  include  poets,  saints,  philosophers, 
kings  army  leaders,  painters,  sculptors,  musicians, 
and  others.  She  gets  these  names  from  two  copy- 
books, which  her  .\ngel  Father  and  Angel  M)other 
wrote  for  her  to  study  from,  and  which  she 
smuggled  into  her  new  home.  Her  free  and  easy 
use  of  the  names,  however,  suggests  mental  over- 
feeding and  a  familiar  use  of  an  international 
iriw's  Who? 

Advanced  modern  ideals  have  been  in  some 
mysterius  way  conveyed  to  this  child  for  she  keeps 
a  "hospital"  and  a  nursery"  for  her  sick  and  un- 
wanted chums.  The  unselfish  1(  ve  she  shows  to- 
ward these  animals  is  a  very  beautiful  thing. 
When  a  favorite  pig,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  is 
butchered  she  is  brokenhearted.  She  hears  him 
squeal  so  she  runs  to  the  pig-pen,  where  he  dies 
with  his  bleeding  head  in  her  lap.  And  later  when 
she  is  grinding  sausage  she  is  ?v\  for  she  hears 
the  "pain  squeal"  of  poor  Peter  Paul. 

People  do  not  play  as  large  a  part  in  the  diary 
as  the  animals  and  plants,  but  to  the  few  who 
shew  Opal  affection  she  responds  by  a  mature 
appreciation  of  their  virtues.  Of  these  Sadie  Mc- 
Kibben  is  the  "mo.st  dear'". 

"The  freckles  on  Sadie  McKibben's  face  are  as 
many  as  are  the  stars  in  the  Mi^ky  Way,  and  she 
is  awful  old-going  on  forty.  Her  hands  are  all 
brown  and  cracked  like  the  dried-up  mud-  pud- 
dles by  the  roadside  in  July,  and  she  has  an  under- 
standing soul.  She  always  has  bandages  ready 
in  her  pantry  when  some  of  my  pets  get  hurt. 
There  are  cookies  in  her  cookie-jar  when  I  don't 
get  home  for  meals,  and  .she  allows  me  to  stake 
out  earth-worms  in  her  back  yard." 
" — Sadie  McKibben  has  a  way  of  saying",  "T'is 
a  folly  to  fret :  grief's  no  comfort." — She  sings 


on  days  when  sunshine  is.  She  sings  on  days 
when  rain  is." 

Opal  is  also  very  fond  of  "the  man  who  wears 
gray  neckties  and  is  kind  to  mice''.  He  gave  her 
blue  ribbons  for  the  chickens  to  wear  on  Christen- 
ing Day,  and  he  always  writes  to  the  fairies  for 
colored  pencils  when  she  needs  them.  (  )ther 
understanding  friends  are  Dear  Love  and  her 
young  Husband.  The  characterization  is  especi- 
all}-  good.  After  the  first  few  chapters  Sadie  Mc- 
Kibben  and  the  gray  necktie  man  seem  like  old 
friends.  Others  we  come  to  know  are  Bob  Ry- 
der, the  chore-boy  who  never  understands,  two 
lovers,  Larry  and  Jean,  and  Elsie  whose  husband 
uses  vaseline  on  his  pompadoor."  Of  Lola,  a 
schoolmate  of  hers'  we  read  that  the  teacher"ask- 
ed  Lola  some  things,  and  Lola  did  tell  all  in  one 
breath.  And  teacher  marked  her  a  good  mark 
in  the  book  and  she  gave  Lola  a  smile.  And 
Lola  gave  her  nice  red  hair  a  smooth  back  and 
smiled  a  smile  back  at  the  teacher." 

An  example  of  keen  observation  of  people  is 
illustrated  in  her  writing  of  the  men  coming  home 
from  the  mills. 

"They  come  in  twos  and  threes.  They  do  carry 
their  dinner-pails  in  their  hands.  And  some  do 
whistle  as  they  come,  and  some  do  talk.  And 
some  that  do  see  me  sitting  on  the  stump  do  come 
aside  and  give  to  me  the  scraps  in  their  dinner- 
pails.  Some  have  knowing  of  the  needs  I  do  have 
for  scraps  in  the  nursey  and  the  hospital.  And  too, 
when  they  come  home  from  work  in  the  far 
woo;ls,  the  men  do  bring  lots  of  moss  and  nice 
velvet  caterpillars  and  little  rocks  Some  do." 

The  diary  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  facts  and 
incidents.  There  are  seven  complete  stories  in 
it.  Four  concerning  love  are :  of  Elsie,  Larry 
and  Jean,  Dear  Love  and  her  Young  Husband, 
and  the  Pensee  (iirl  who  marries  "the  man  that 
whistles".  There  are  three  tragedies:  the  story 
of  Saddie  McKibben's  husband  who  was  killed 
by  lightning,  of  the  girl  "that  has  no  seeing"  who 
burns  to  death,  and  of  the  scht^olmate  Lola  who 
dies  when  she  is  very  young.  Little  Lola's  story 
is  a  typical  one.  At  school  she  tells  her  friends 
"her  life  will  l)e  complete  when  she  does  have  on 
a  white  silk  dress".  This  is  in  the  fifth  chapter. 
In  the  thirty-first  chapter  the  story  ends  thus: 

"Lola  has  got  her  white  silk  dress  that  she  did 
have  so  much  wants  for,  and  it  has  a  little  ruf¥le 
around  the  neck  and  one  around  each  sleeve  like 
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she  hail  wants  for  it  to  have.  M  is  nice  she  is  a 
great  lady — she  did  say  that  she  would  stand  up 
and  stretch  out  her  arms  and  bestow  her  blessing 
like  the  deacon  does — but  she  didn't — She  staid 
asleep  in  that  long  box  the  whole  time  the  child- 
ren was  marching  around  her  and  singing  "Near- 
er my  Gtxl  to  Thee,  "and  more  songs." 

Descriptions  are  not  less  artfully  done.  In 
lelling  of  the  cutting  down  of  a  tree  which  could 
not  have  been  unusual  in  Oregon  she  becomes 
dramatic. 

"The  saw  did  stop.  There  was  a  stillness. 
There  was  a  queer  sad  sound.  It  did  sway.  It  did 
cra^h  to  the  ground."' 

The  style  and  technic  of  The  Story  of  Opal  do 
not  improve.  They  are  e(|ually  good  from  the 
first  to  the  last  chapter.  Any  author  could  be 
proud  of  its  construction.  But  to  believe  that 
Opal  \\'Iiiteley  wrote  it  when  she  was  seven  years 
old  is  to  believe  her  a  bom  genHis. 

The  diary  was  first  published  in  the  Atlantic 
M.onthly.  As  might  be  expected  when  a  long 
piece  of  work  is  put  into  a  magazine  there  must 
be  omissions.  Rut  besides  the  large  omissions 
there  are  short  significant  ones  in  The  Story  of 
Opal.  .\  very  wise  character  sketch  of  the  children 
in  OpaKs  class  might  have  interested  some  of  the 
magazine  readers.  .An  amusing  bit  of  philosophy 
on  the  baby  "who  wants  to  havi-  what  it  wants" 
is  alsf>  left  out.  There  arc  a  great  many  of  these 
short  ommissions  found  in  the  story  as  printed  in 
the  magazine,  and  they  contain  some  of  the  l)est 
reasoning  and  bit  oi  word  outl'Vik  found  in  the 
whole  l)i)ok.  .\  characteristic  omission  is  f(nind 
in  writing  about  an  exploration  trip. 

"\\\-  harl  no  sto])s  until  we  W(-e  come  to  where 
a  long  tinK-  agf>  the  rrxid  had  a  longing  to  go 
acniss  tile  rivier,  and  some  men  that  had  under- 
standing made  it  a  bridge  to  go  acros>  <in." 

Opal  W'hitelcy  the  little  wonder  girl  and  lite- 
rary genius,  has  relapses  when  she  acts  like-  a 
normal  chilrl.  She  makes  tiny  cfH)kies  with  a 
thimble  on  baking  days,  jM)lishes  the  furniture 
with  vaseline,  and  throws  the  butter  jiaddle  into 
the  river  In-cause  "the  manuna"  when  tired  wi.shes 
»hc  may  never  see  it  again.  When  the  baby  is 
Iw'l  and  .Mrs.  VVhiteley  complains  of  losing  ten 
miniileH.  0|»al  IrK»ks  arf)nnd  among  the  chairs  for 
Ihem.  .Such  litcralness  is  very  childlike.  Sonx' 
of  (he  cxlrcmcly  Hoi)hisiicaled  pass.igcv  in  the 
lHK»k  aff  hard  to  mi.w  'A,     iih  ilir  r 


The  ])laii  of  naming  her  pets,  mentioned  before, 
would  necessitate  a  master  memory  but  her  dat- 
ing device  is  even  more  ingenious.  To  almost 
every  event  Opal  attaches  a  notable  date  of  his- 
tory. When  she  christened  her  pig  she  gave  him 
the  name  Peter  Paul  Rubens  because  she  first  saw 
him  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  which  was 
the  "horning  day  of"  the  real  Peter  Paul  Ru- 
bens .  These  dates  are  numerous  and  correct 
chronologically.  Every  time  Opal  writes  she  tells 
of  some  great  man  who  was  born  or  who  died  on 
that  day  and  along  with  the  day  and  the  month 
she  gives  the  year.  After  awhile  we  do  not  mar- 
vel when  she  tells  us  it  is  "the  going  away  day  of 
Gentile  Bellini  in  1507,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds in  1792  and  John  Keats  in  1821,  and  the 
horning  day  of  George  iM-edenck  llandel  in  168.^. 
Such  a  device  originated  by  a  seven  year  old  child 
is  more  than  remarkable,  it  is  inconceivable. 

There  are  distinctions  in  c[uestions  of  action 
"The  mamma"  has  told  her  she  mustn't  touch  a 
box  of  matches  on  the  cupboard  shelf.  She 
obeys  ;  Init  when  they  are  left  on  the  chair  she 
takes  them  saying,  "she  didn't  .say  I  mustn't  touch 
them  when  slie  leaves  them  on  a  chair."  She 
uses  the  same  reasoning  when  carrying  cheese 
out  to  the  wood-rat  and  carrying  the  rat  in  the 
kitchen  to  the  cheese. 

Opal  is  by  no  means  a  model  child.  She  per- 
petrates all  sorts  of  mischief  which  is  verv  trving 
to  the  patience  of  her  foster-mother.  She  never 
hurries  when  she  is  sent  on  an  errand,  no  matter 
how  often  she  is  told  to  do  so.  When  "the  mam- 
ma" wishes  the  miller's  brand  out  of  (he  Hour 
sack  ( )pal  cuts  it  out.  She  dyes  bright  blue  every- 
thing she  can  lind  from  clothes  to  dishes.  To 
clean  the  kitchen  lloor  on  wash-day  she  pours 
the  water  from  the  tub  u|)on  if  Xalurallv  she 
receives  many  ])i.inisliments,  but  she  never  knows 
why.  Once  when  she  does  the  wcekl)  mending 
with  ghic  she  gets  an  extra  imnishment  "to  he 
good  on".  She  thinks  it  is  kind  In  he  told  why, 
because  "most  times"  she  dues  not  know. 

'I  liese  par.allel  lines  of  llioughl  avv  inexplain- 
alilc.  Is  (  a  se\cn  year  old  cliilil  who  does 
not  nndcrsland  her  siinpK'  pnnishnienis  or  ;m  el- 
der |ierson  who  h;is  a  clear  understanding  of  com- 
plex emotions.-'  I  ndeislanding  cmolions  is 
evident  in  hci'  pr.aycrs.  There  is  a  "want  |)raver" 
said  for  lici  s;i  fel  \  ;is  she  jumps  from  the  barn 
roof   Wild,  .Sadie  ;.;ives  her  cheese  f,,r  Ton:  (  hat- 
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UTton  she  liokls  a  "thank  service."  She  prays  for 
the  animals  wlien  they  are  sick.  In  telling  about 
the  funeral  of  a  crow  which  was  shot,  she  does 
not  say  it  rained,  Init  "the  sky  was  crying  tears.'' 
.A.  paragraph  on  voices  ch'aws  a  fine  distinction 
between  seven  dit^'erent  emotions  as  they  are  ex- 
jM^essed  by  a  voice,  i'.xaniples  of  tiiis  are  a  "pain 
voice",  a  "lost  voice",  and  "a  voice  without 
words.".  Sucli  ability  is  not  ordinary.  It  could 
hardly  be  acciuired  in  seven  years. 

Daisy  Ashford's  book  The  Voiiiig  I'isitcrs  may 
be  compared  with  The  Story  of  Opal.  The  only 
ground  for  comparison,  however,  is  the  ages  of 
the  authors  at  the  time  the  books  were  written. 
The  books  differ  in  themselves  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  composition.  Daisy  Ash- 
ford  lived  in  an  English  home,  read  the  popular 
novels,  and  saw  much  of  society.  Her  material 
is  drawn  mainly,  from  the  conversations  of  her 
mother's  visitors.  Her  chief  advantage  was  that 
the  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived  was  cultured 
and  that  is  was  not  opposed  to  her  literary  am- 
bitions. Her  book  is  primarily  a  love  story,  told 
in  a  stilted,  imitative  manner.  It  is  of  interest 
only  because  it  was  written  by  a  child.  On  the 
other  hand,  Opal  W'hiteley  in  l  er  seventh  year, 
wrote  a  diary  full  of  "deep  aisd  loving  insight 
into  nature  and  the  child's  communion  with  ani- 
mal and  plant  life",  a  book  which  is  unique  in 
style  and  technic,  and  purported  to  have  been 
written  without  a  bit  of  conscious  effort,  by  an  un- 
loved, mis-understood  child  living  in  a  lumbering 
district  of  Oregon,  which  is  in  no  way  encourag- 
ing to  even  a  specially  gifted  writer. 

The  Youmj  Visiters  has  been  acceptd  in  all  lit- 
erary circles  because  it  has  been  proved  to  be 


authentic.  'The  Story  of  Opal,  liovvever,  is  still 
a  matter  of  doubt.  The  (|iu-sli(ni  is  not  whether 
(  >])al  Wliiteley  wrote  the  hunk,  hut,  when  she 
wrote  it.  Did  she  write  it  when  she  wa^  a  child 
or  when  she  was  attending  l  )regon  I 'niversit\  :' 

In  an  article  on  the  subject,  Mr.  h'red  i.ockley 
gives  a  few  facts  of  the  life  of  Opal  W'hiteley  of 
Cottage  (irove,  Oregou.  She  was  born  in  Colton, 
Washington,  on  the  eleventh  of  December,  twenty- 
four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lockley  persoually  interviewed  Opal's  family. 
Her  grandmother  disapproves  of  Opal  and  re- 
sents her  misrepresentations  of  the  family.  Opal 
is  the  oldest  of  five  children.  Her  sister  Pearl 
she  mentions  in  her  diary,  and  she  resembles  her 
sister  Chloe.  A  picture  of  Mrs.  Whiteley,  taken 
when  she  was  a  young  girl  and  which  the  grand- 
mother is  willing  to  show,  bears  a  striking  like- 
ness to  Opal.  Of  her  girlhood  the  family  tell 
that  she  quarreled  with  her  sister,  spent  most  of 
the  time  outdoors  collecting  bugs,  used  her 
imiagination  liberally  about  what  the  animals 
said  to  her,  and  always  thought  everything  she 
said  was  very  important.  Both  because  of  this 
article  an  from  internal  evidence,  I  believe  that 
Opal  Whiteley  did  not  write  The  Story  of  Opal 
when  she  was  a  child  seven  years  old.  Books  of 
this  type  do  not  contribute  to  the  science  of  child 
study.  They  on  the  contrary,  emphasize  the  need 
of  it  in  a  moderate,  sane  way.  They  show  the 
need  of  directing  and  guiding  ability  in  its  early 
development  so  that  it  will  have  true  value  later. 
The  aim  in  the  psychological  study  of  the  child 
is  not  to  discover  child  ])ro(ligies  but  to  train 
children  to  hecunie  intelligent  men  and  women. 


EASTER  LILIES 

Mll.DKI'.l)   K.W.ANArCH,  '23 

REEXLY  white,  the  soft  liiids  swell, 
^Shedding  fragrance  newly  born 

Waiting  their  immortal  tale  to  tell, 

Waiting  for  Easter  morn. 
.\  message  of  faithful  tryst  they  bring,  Witliin  their  snowy  depths  they  hold 

(ilad  tidings  for  those  who  mourn,  hrom  earthly  evils  shorn. 

As  they  slowly  optn  at  the  breath  of  Spring  .\  gift  from  God,  a  wealth  untold 

Waiting  for  Easter  morn  Waiting  for  Easter  morn. 

Until  in  sprays  of  snowy  beauty, 

God's  threshold  they  adorn. 

The  crowning  hour  of  creature's  iluty, 

Lo !  'tis  Easter  m(jrn. 
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KKSL'RRKCTIUX 
Hklkx  Kixt/..  '24 

OWOL'Ll)  that  I  could  greet  Thee,  Lord, 
And  t)ffer  to  Thee  a  heart  made  pure, 
As  Mary  Magihileiie 
A  soul  devoid  of  sin. 

O  would  that  1  could  comfort  Thee 
As  our  dear  Ladv  did. 
Take  from  Thy  heart  the  piercing  pangs, 
And  from  Thy  torn!)  tiie  lid. 

C)  would  that  1  could  vest  Thee  in 
A  winding-sheet  of  sacrifice, 
Entomb  Thy  Boily  in  men's  hearts, 
Bought  by  Thee  at  such  a  price. 


MOTHERS  TWAIN 


S.  M.  E. 


SHE  hastens  down  the  broad  road  that  leads 
from  the  hill  to  the  city.  Her  face  is  drawn 
with  anguish,  for  she  suflfers  his  every  pain. 
.Again  and  again  she  lives  over  the  terrible  events 
leading  to  the  agonized  cry  which  sent  her  hurry- 
ing toward  her  httle  home.  What  cares  slie  that 
they  call  him  a  criminal!  'I'hev  could  not  imder- 
>tand  when  she  followed  him  all  tlu-  wa\'  while 
he  carried  his  cross.  St.ill  less  could  thc\'  luider- 
stand  when,  tiie  two  crosses  b\  which  Roman 
justice  took  revenge  on  him  and  his  fellow- 
criminal  having  dropped  with  tln-ir  burdens  inU) 
place,  she  stayed  near  him  still.  \\  \\v\\  the  ])oi)u- 
lace  hurried  back  to  the  cil\  to  a  trial  aboiU 
to  take  jjlace  in  the  governor  s  palace,  she  re- 
mained to  watch  over  him. 
Suddenly  lu-  gasped  at  her. 
'Water!" 

She  l<K>ked  abrjut  frantically.  There  was  none 
to  be  had.  I':ven  the  centurions  had  gone  back  to 
the  city,  in  curi(jus  eagerness  for  the  great  trial 
alKrtit  to  be  completed.  Dared  she  leave  him  lo 
go  to  their  little  honte  and  bring  the  drink  he 
craved  ? 

A«  nhe  run-,  down  the  broad  road  she  hears 
Nliouiinjf.  I'.linded.  intlie(  <ling.  she  stumbles  along. 
'I  he  clamor  is  ujion  her.  She  looks  up  to  sec 
iwo  men  carrying  a  cross,  anri  jostling.  Muging 
■d\Hi\\\  and  behind  lliem  a  mighty  throng    (  )iic  (,f 


of  the  men  is  well  and  str<jng,  but  the  other — who 
can  describe  Hjim?  Dully  she  rememl>ers  the 
third  hole  prepared  for  a  cross  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  and  recalls  the  comments  of  the  people 
who  were  attending  the  earlier  execution.  "The 
high  ])riests  tell  us  He  is  a  blasi)hemer".  "Xay, 
more,  He  hath  so  seduced  the  people  that  the 
whole  world  hath  gone  after  Him." 

The  crowd  sickens  her.  Will  they  never  grow 
weary  of  blood?  She  draws  a  little  closer — ])er- 
ha|3s  this  man's  mother  is  following  him  as  she 
followed  her  son.  The  rude  people  jo.stle  her  iri- 
to  the  roadway  before  Him.  She  looks  pityingly 
into  His  eyes,  and  a  sudden  great  comfort  comes 
into  her  heart.  Who  can  He  be?  She  will  speak 
to  lliin  before  she  hurries  on  her  way.  Then  a 
soldier  thrusts  her  aside,  and  she  falls  against  a 
woman  who  holds  her  till  .she  regains  her  foot- 
ing.   She  looks  uj)  into  the  woman's  face. 

Straightway  she  forgets  everything  that  is 
happening.  For  thirty-three  long  years  her  mem- 
ory has  enshrined  that  lovely  face,  seen  but  once 
yet  never  forgotten.  The  years  slip  from  her  as 
in  a  dream. 

The  decree  had  gone  out  that  all  Judea  nuist  be 
em-oiled,  every  man  in  his  own  city.  All  day 
long  the  streets  of  Methlehem  were  crowdetl 
with  i)eople.  The  little  imi  was  filled  early  in 
the  day.  The  inn-keeper's  wife  was  tired  by  un- 
usual exertions,  and,  when  the  evening  meal  was 
over,  she  seated  herself  before  the  fire  to  rest. 
Scarcely  had  she  done  so  when  there  came  a 
knocking  al  the  outer  enlance.  She  went  throtigh 
the  adjoining  room  to  find  that  her  husband  had 
already  o])ened  the  door. 

.\  man  stc'od  iu  the  doorway,  and  with  him 
was  a  wiman,  whose  tired  face  brightened  when 
she  saw  the  inn-keei)er's  wife.  The  older  wo- 
man looked  at  the  i)ale  ycning  face  and  into  the 
stranger's  eyes — then  grew  breathless  at  the 
wonder  she  saw.  ,\  marvellous  light  was  shin- 
ing through  those  eyes,  it  seemed,  a  light  shining 
yel  veiled  by  a  something  in  them,  trenudotis. 
cxpictanl,  lial  f-n  liu-t;uit,  half-afraid.  I'nder- 
sl;uiding  nanglit  save  their  ajjpeal  to  her  s\ mpa- 
llielic  hciit.  she  caught  her  husband's  arm  :is  he 
was  about  to  close  the  door  with  a  unittercd, 

"There  IS  no  looiii   foi-  sirangers." 

"V'oii  cannot  let  them  go",  slu-  said,'  "the  wo- 
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num  imisl  have  ^licllor.  Wc  can  fiiul  a  place 
for  her." 

"Hush!  1  tell  you  there  is  no  room." 

"Oh,  you  cannot  be  so  unkind.  Let  me  bring 
the  woman  in  and  care  for  her." 

"We  (|uiet".  he  snarled,  and.  thrusting  Ij^er 
rudelv  back,  for  he  was  heated  with  wine,  he 
shut  and  fastened  the  door. 

She  crept  to  her  room,  for  she  feared  him 
when  he  had  been  drinking.  Closing  the  door, 
she  stood  irresohUe  :  then  with  a  Ciuick  sob,  she 
knelt  by  a  low  bed  on  which  a  little  boy  lay 
sleeping. 

"O  sweet  one,  if  it  had  been  I  and  thou!'' 
Kissing  the  small  rosy  hand,  she  rose  and 
opened  an  old  chest  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
Lifting  out  some  little  garments  and  a  bundle  of 
swaddling  clothes,  she  pressed  them  to  her  face 
and  wept  for  the  woman  slie  could  not  befriend 
in  her  need. 

*    *  * 

"Oh.  it  is  thou,  at  last!  Dost  thou  remember 
the  night  thou  earnest  to  the  inn  at  Bethlehem,  and 
my  husband  refused  thee  shelter?  When  a  few 
days  had  gone  by  there  came  Wise  Men  from  the 
Orient  in  rich  apparel,  who  told  us  that  they 
sought  a  King  who  was  the  Son  of  God.  Then 
I  thought  me  of  the  prohecies,  and  lo,  I  wondered 
concerning  thee.  And  the  Wise  Men  returning 
told  us  that  they  found  the  Messiah,  a  liabe, 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  in  a  man- 
ger. Then  I  prepared  such  things  as  I  thought 
thou,  tnightest  need,  and  when  the  next  day  had 
come  I  went  to  the  stable.  I'ut  thou  hadst  de- 
parted. Then,  indeed,  I  grieved  that  I  could  not 
have  sheltered  thee,  and  ministered  tenderly  untcj 
Him.  All  these  years  I  have  remembered  thee 
and  longed  to  see  thy  Son.  And  He  is  to  be  our 
King,  who  will  rule  my  i)e(>ple.  O  tell  me, where 
is  He  that  1  may  go  to  worship  Him." 

Breathlessly  the  words  tumbled  from  her. 
In  her  joy  at  meeting  the  mother  of  the  desired 
One,  she  forgets  her  own  mother-anguish  for  the 
moment.  The  woman,  whose  eyes  during  the 
story  have  never  left  the  broken,  pitiable  figure, 
now  struggling  up  after  the  third  fall  under  the 
cross,  says  quietly. 

"My  Son!" 

The  mother  of  the  thief  had  been  too  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  shame  and  agony  to  hear  the 
noisy  clamor  of  the  day,    "He  called  Himself 


the  Son  of  dod".  lie,  the  Messiaii.  to  be  cruci- 
fied ! 

"iu'en  as  my  son — my  son" — Her  voice  falters 
and  her  head  drops  to  the  other  woman's  breast. 
"My  son,  who  was  so  good  till  he  met  wdth  evil 
companions.  Now  he  dies,  blasi^hemini;'  Jehovah." 
She  looks  u|)  into  the  other  woman's  face,  then 
catches  with  trembling  hands  her  flowing  mantle. 
"'J'he  Messiah!  Canst  thou  not  entreat  thy  Son 
to  save  him  ?  They  will  die  together,  my  child 
and  thine,  and  thou — " 

The  crowd  jostles  them  apart,  and  the  mother 
of  the  thief  suddenly  remembers.  He  needs 
water,  and  she  has  let  the  precious  moments 
slip  by.  Perhaps  the  centurion — There  is  a 
scream,  a  great  surging  of  the  crowd.  A  huge 
horse,  terrified  at  the  unusual  hubbub,  rears  un- 
der his  rider  and  plunges  madly.  She  is  in  front 
of  him,  and  he  strikes  her  to  the  ground. 

It  is  evening  when  she  opens  her  eyes  with  the 
cry,  "Oh,  entreat  thy  Son  to  save  him!" 

A  kindly  neighbor  woman  rises  from  her  stool 
by  the  bed.  She  bends  over  the  broken  form. 
"Be  at  peace,  my  friend.  I  have  sweet  news  for 
thee.  He  whom  they  crucified  with  thy  son  was 
indeed  the  Son  of  God.  When  He  died  there 
was  a  great  darkness  of  the  sun ;  the  veil  of  the 
temple  was  rent :  and  the  earth  rocked  asunder  to 
deliver  up  its  dead.  And  thy  son",  here  she 
leaned  very  close,"  thy  son  said  unto  Him  before 
He  died,  'Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  shalt 
come  into  Thy  kingdom'." 

"And  the  Messiah?    Oh.  tell  me!" 

"The  -^'essiali  answered,  '.\nien,  1  sav  unto 
thee,  this  day  tluni  ^halt  be  with  me  in  I'ara- 
dise !'  " 

The  tired,  drawn  face  relaxes,  the  staring, 
anguished  eyes  close.  She  lies  so  quiet  that 
the  watcher  thinks  her  asleep.  Then  she  opens 
her  eyes  and  mumurs. 

"And  the  mother  of  the  Messiah?" 

"His  mother  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
and  looked  away  from  Him  but  once,  to  look  into 
the  face  of  thy  son.  After  that  he  spake  unto 
the  Messiah." 

.\  wan,  tender  smile  lights  the  pale  face.  Then 
the  eyes  close.  The  neighbor  woman  kneels 
gently  by  the  l)edside. 

"Thou,  ttjo,  this  day,"  she  whispers. 
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Till-  I'lRST  OF  APRIL,  1922 
S.  .M.  R. 

In  her  Cl-ristnias  rohc,  just  dropped  from  Heaven, 
I  saw  the  earth,  this  nuirn  at  stven, 
And  Winter  in  -tate  on  his  throne. 

.A  soft  note  high  from  a  white-branclied  tree 
Called  down  to  the  very  heart  of  me: 
I  looked,  and  a  cardinal's  breast  flashed  red 
.■\s  it  darted  sunward  over  my  head. 

"Thus  passeth  the  glory  of  Winter,"  1  said, — 
For  spring  was  come  into  lier  own. 

"HEALTH  insurance- 
Katharine  DOLAN,  '21 

THE  busines.s  of  government,  is  to  make  it 
easy  for  the  people  to  keep  strong  and 
well."  This  is  the  foundation  for  tlie 
Health  Insurance  Bill,  not  only  to  prevent,  l)y 
safety  of  methods  and  healthful  surroundings, 
the  start  and  spread  of  sickness,  but  also  once 
the  blow  has  fallen,  to  endeavor  to  lighten  it  and 
make  it  easier  to  bear  by  casli  benefits,  medical 
help,  and  insurance. 

At  the  ])resent  time  in  the  United  States,  we 
have  3.000,000  jiersons  sick.  The  average  loss  of 
time  yearly  for  30.000,000  persons  is  nine  days. 
Medical  treatment  amounts  to  about  $180,000,000 
while  the  annual  loss  in  wages  is  $500,000,000. 

This  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  just  how  great  is 
the  need  for  a  system  of  ])rote<-.tion,  not  only  as 
a  luimane  institution  but  also  an  economical  one. 
Employers  have  discovered  that  it  is  ])etter  to  |)ay 
a  small  amount  toward  an  insurance  fiuid,  tlian 
to  io.se  experienced  workmen,  on  account  of  their 
inability  to  rest  for  a  short  time,  wlien  it  is  neces- 
sary for  tliem  to  obtain  special  treatment,  and  as 
a  result  they  become  incapacitated  for  a  long 
lime,  perhaps  permanently.  The  insurance  would 
he  carried,  two  fifths  by  the  employer,  two  fifilis 
liy  the  cm[)loyee.  and  one  fifth  by  the  state,  in 
this  way  we  would  find  our  charity  lists  decreas- 
ing instead  of  iiureasing.  an  outcome  which 
makes  inimedialc  action  desirable  as  well  as  iin- 
lerative. 

Ilealfh  is  nf>t  based  entirely  u|>on  personal  lia- 
bils.  hill  in  many  cases  loss  of  heallh  is  cause  I 
liy  «i<cnpational  diseases,  such  as.  i>hos|)horus  :im>I 
lca«l  poisoning'.    .Sonielime  this  oci  iijialional  <li- 

-r;ive  is  .,,v»  r.  .I  I,..     ].,;  \;,]  iti-llI.IIM  r.  bill  ihc  (ield 


of  heahli  insurance  is  Ijroad  and  the  jjarticular 
insurance  will  not  cover  all  of  it. 

Many  have  already  seen  the  ^  reat  need.  Vari- 
ous trade  unions  and  groups  of  workers  have  of- 
fered hel]).  Employers  have  established  sick 
funds,  and  all  tliese  show  the  necessity  of  a 
.\ational  plan. 

If  a  system  can  be  devised  by  which  the  rest 
of  health  insurance  will  be  distributed  between 
the  eni])loyer,  the  workmen,  and  the  state,  the 
burden  will  be  less  difficult  to  bear.  Very  good 
standards  for  such  a  system  were  set  forth  by 
the  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation ;  they  con- 
sist of  the  following  articles. 

First :  To  be  efTective,  health  insurance  should 
be  compulsory,  on  the  basis  of  joint  contributions 
of  employer,  employee,  and  the  state. 

Second :  The  compulsary  insurance  should 
include  all  wage  workers  earning  less  than  a  given 
annual  sum,  where  employed  with  sufficient  regu- 
larity to  make  it  profitable  to  compute  and  collect 
assessments.  Causal  and  home  .workers  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  included  within  the  plan 
and  sco])e  of  a  compulsory  s\>teni. 

Third:  There  should  be  a  voluntary  supple- 
mentary system  for  groujjs  of  ]iersons  (wage 
workers  or  others)  who  for  practical  reasons  are 
ke])t  out  of  the  compulsory  system. 

Fourth  :  I  lealth  insurance  should  provide  for  a 
specified  period  only,  provisionally  set  at  twenty- 
six  weeks  (one-half  year)  ;  but  a  system  of  in- 
\  alidil)',  insmance  should  be  combined  with  health 
iiiNurance,  so  that  all  disability  due  to  disease  will 
he  taken  care  of  in  one  law,  although  tlie  fimds 
should  he  sejiarale. 

I'ifdi  llealtli  insin"ance  on  llie  conii)uls(iry 
))lan  should  ]>v  carried  by  mulual  local  fluids  joint- 
1\  uKinaged  by  employers  and  employees  under 
public  supervision.  In  large  cities  such  locals  may 
be  organized  by  hades  with  a  federated  bureau 
for  Ihe  medical  relief,  h'stablishment  funds  and 
existing  mulnal  sick  funds,  may  be  permitted  to 
can  y  I  he  iiisnraiici'  v\  l)ere  their  existence  does 
not  injure  ibe  local  funds,  but  they  must  be  under 
slricM  government  supervision. 

Sixth:  Invalidity  insurance  should  be  carried 
by  funds  lovering  ;i  larger  geograiihical  area 
comprising  the  disliicis  of  ;i  number  of  local 
liealtb  iiisiiiance  funds,  'i'lie  admiiiistralioii  of 
llie   invaliility    fund   slioiild   be   iiiliiiialely  assi>- 
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Luiteil  with  that  of  llu-  local  health  fvinds  and  on  a 
icpresentative  basis. 

Seventh:  r>oth  health  ami  invalidity  insnrance 
should  include  medical  services,  supplies,  neces- 
sarv  nursing  and  hospital  care.  Such  provision 
should  be  tlioroughly  ade(|uate,  but  its  organi- 
zation may  be  left  to  the  local  societies,  under 
strict  orovernmental  contract. 

Eighth  :  Cash  benefits,  should  he  pn>ceeded  by 
both  invalidity  and  health  insurance  for  the  in- 
sured or  his  dependents  during  such  disability. 

Ninth  :  It  is  highly  desirable  that  prevention  be 
emphasized  so  that  the  introduction  of  a  com- 
pulsory health  and  invalidity  insurance  system 
shall  lead  to  a  campaign  of  health  conservation, 
similiar  to  the  safety  movement  resulting  from 
workmen's  compensation. 

The  result  of  these  standards  is  the  1  fealth  in- 
surance Bill  it.self,  in  a  tentative  draft  of  an  act, 
submitted  for  Criticism  antl  Discussion  by  the 
Committee  on  Social  Insurance  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  In  this  act 
the  details  are  cared  for  in  full,  especially  those 
that  have  to  do  with  compulsory  insurance  and 
payments,  and  maternity  benefits. 

Those  who  are  under  compulsion  to  take  out 
insurance  are  the  employees  who  do  not  receive 
over  a  $100  a  month  remuneration,  except  em- 
ployees of  the  government.  This  enables  the 
bread  winner  of  the  family,  not  only  to  lay  up  for 
a  rainy  day  but  also  to  help  bear  the  expenses  of 
his  less  fortunate  brother. 

The  Cash  payments  are  granted  f(jr  twenty-six 
weeks,  dating  from  the  fourth  day  of  disability, 
while  medical  attention  is  supjilied  from  the  be- 
ginning of  illness  as  long  as  cash  benefits  are  due. 
The  percent  given  as  the  standard  df  the  .\ssocia- 
-tion  Bill  is  66  2-3  percent  of  the  wages,  and  it  is 
the  middle  course  between  the  minimum  rates 
in  Austria,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  vary- 
ing from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  wages,  while 
a  maximum  of  75  per  cent  is  permitted  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  and  90  per  cent  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Maternity  benefits  in  Europe  are  provided  for 
in  every  country  that  carries  life  insurance.  It 
is  paid  to  the  insured  woman  or  wife  of  the  insur- 
ed man.  In  the  United  States  tb*;  bill  calls  for  the 
payment  of  a  benefit  the  same  as  the  regular  sick 
benefit  of  the  insured  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks, 
two  before  and  at  least  six  after  delivery. 


The  doctors  nia\  be  selected  by  the  insured 
member  himself  and  their  coniiicnsatioii  will  be 
paid  aciinling  t<i  llu'  ])lan  of  the  (  onnly  .\lc(lical 
.Society. 

When  we  conic  to  realize  these  condition^  by 
the  l^assing  of  a  I  lealth  lnsiir;'ucc  Hill,  will 
find  the  laboring  man,  free  from  the  torturing 
tread  of  the  ogre,  sickness  descending  ii]>on  him, 
an  ogre  who  is  sure  to  invite  his  friends,  niiser_\- 
and  des])air,  to  come  and  dwell  with  him  in  the 
home. 

This  ])icture  is  es]jeciall\'  vivid  to  the  man  who 
must  work  in  unhealthy  conditi(  lis.  lie  is  thrust 
into  his  ])resenl  predicament,  but  the  ])assage  of 
such  a  bill  woidd  make  it  so  much  easier  bear. 
The  emi)loyer  would,  under  ct>mi)ulsor\  in-^urance, 
desire  to  make  the  conditions  as  good  as  possible 
and  nnich  of  the  impending  danger  would  be 
averted. 

This  has  beeti  seen  by  the  luiro])ean  coun- 
tries. iJetween  l'>0'>  and  the  outbreak  (d'  the 
lun-(;|)ean  war,  there  was  rapid  (levelo])ment  in 
compulsar\-  healtli  insurance  legislation.  During 
that  time  such  law^  were  adopted  Ijy  the  six 
ciiumries,  (iermanx',  .\ustria,  Luxemburg  and 
( ireat  I'.ritain,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  four 
countries,  ( iermany,  Austria,  Luxemberg  and 
Hungarx  had  previously  ])asse<l  ^uch  comjinlsorv 
laws.  All  of  these  countries  are  far  ahead  of  us 
in  this  res])ecl.  a^  the}'  have  demonstrated  by  their 
experience,  the  ])ractical  value  and  economical 
soundness  of  these  jjrinciples. 

.\nd  we  have  fouml  ourselves  to  be  in  cw  en  a 
greater  need  of  ;i  compulsory  insurance.  1  )iu-ing 
the  ilraft  40  per  cent  of  our  young  men  were  re- 
jected oil  physical  grounds:  15,()()()  .\merican 
women  die  every  year  from  childbirth;  and  250,- 
000  babies  die  in  the  first  year  of  their  lives. 
Again,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  families 
aided  1)\  the  Bufifalo  Charity  Organization  and  38 
jje'-ceii!  of  the  New  York  Society,  were  depen- 
dent because  of  sickness.  New  York  State  alone 
l)ays  out  annually,  $10,000,000  for  the  institu- 
tional care  of  the  pauper  sick. 

The  burden  of  these  misfortune^  sl^ould  fall 
])roportionally  u]ion  tlie  employee,  the  cm]  lyer, 
and  the  state,  and  this  can  be  accouiplislici I  only 
by  the  sjieedy  enactment  of  a  liealtli  Insurance 
liill. 
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FL'LFILLMEXT 
l-K.\NCKs  LaPointk.  '24 

THE  eartli  was  hushed  in  quiet. 
The  trees  stood  silent  giuird. 
The  morning,  dew-ch-ipped.  waiteil— 
The  gates  of  Huiven  were  barred. 

Hut  then  with  mighty  joy 
The  glorious  sun  burst  out, 
.\nd  He,  the  risen  God, 
Put  contpiered  Death  to  rout. 

AX  IRISH  EASTER 

MUrV  E.  SCHEIBKK.  '24 

MISCHIEX  OL'S  will-o'the-vvisps  had  filled 
the  marshes  the  night  through,  but  now 
dawn  was  afloat  in  the  sky;  its  soft  tints 
shading  night's  blackness  to  an  ever  mellowing 
grayness.  As  if  in  the  hope  of  cheating  the 
villagers  of  their  enjoyment  of  sunrise  on  Easter 
morn,  dawn  had  swathed  all  heaven  in  a  cloud- 
garment  that  dimmed  the  luster  of  hurrying  sun- 
beams. But  when  she  discovered  the  towncrier 
arousing  the  village  populace,  despite  her  pre- 
cautions, she  seemed  to  sense  the  significance  of 
the  day  and  in  sudden  agitation  brushed  a  gleam- 
ing arin  across  the  sky,  swept  aside  the  mists  and 
revealed  a  gilded  space  brightened  by  the  re- 
flection of  a  gold-tipped  radiance  crowning  a  hill- 
top. Toward  this  knoll,  to])i)ed  by  a  solitary  lime- 
kiln, streamed  the  life  which  issued  from  the 
houses  of  the  village.  All  the  brilliance  spilled 
ciiito  tilt-  hapjn  Irish  soil  seemed  concentrated 
here,  and  in  the  faces  of  the  children  dotting  the 
rfjof  and  |)eeping  from  the  windows  of  the  build- 
ing was  a  beaming  and  innocent  enjoyment.. 
Whether  the  sun  was  taking  a  preliminary  j)eep 
to  see  if  the  scene  was  set  for  his  ajjpearance. 
<»r  whether  his  vanity  j)rom|)tcd  him  to  insure  the 
arrival  of  all  others  before  tliat  of  his  own  pom- 
jhjus  self,  is  doubtful,  but  at  any  rale  he  hesitated 
I'mg  enough  to  enjoy  the  hush  of  exjjectance  that 
followed.  Then  he  ascended  into  the  bright  sky 
and  there  flanced  glori(nisly.  daz/lingly,  until  each 
heart  has  gathered  in  millions  of  the  vivacious 
licams  of  happiness  shimmering  abroad,  and  sang 
for  joy  at  the  tlirjugbl  of  the  real  Resurrection. 
In  !iuili  a  jubilant  nioo<l,  then.  t''e  young  folk  re- 
'iiriit  'l  t.,  till   •.  il!,ii<c  i(,  ciijuy  the  delights  of  an 


Easter  festival,  wliilc  the  older  people,  gathered 
within  the  Churcli,  reenacted  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Cross  and  renewed  the  resurrection  within  their 
hearts  by  the  reception  of  Him  who  arose  from 

the  dead.   

EASTER  MEMORIES 

M.vKjoKii-;  1m)X,  '24 

AX  old  man  was  seated  on  the  wide  veranda 
of  an  old  country  home.  In  one  hand  he 
held  a  violin,  in  the  other  a  bow  which  he 
occassionally  drew  caressingly  across  the  strings. 
Age  ha  encroached  ujwn  the  vigor  and  health 
which  had  been  his  in  youth,  but  even  Age  could 
not  efface  the  nobility  and  distinction  shown  in 
every  line  of  liis  face.  His  attitude  was  one  of 
dee])  tlioui^ht,  for  l"laster  was  just  one  day  off, 
and  I'^aster  Ijrought  witli  it  a  flood  of  memories. 

Kvt'u  in  youth  tliis  old  man  had  been  called  a 
genius;  for  with  his  violin  and  bow  he  brought 
beautiful  songs  into  existence,  causing  rapture 
in  the  hearts  of  his  listeners,  rapture  to  tliink 
that  anything  could  be  so  beautiful.  But  the 
hap|)iest  time  of  all  had  been  the  fir.st  Easter  he 
had  played  Iiis  "Risen  Christ"  in  the  great  Cathe- 
dral. It  was  the  greatest  ancl  most  beautifid  of 
ids  compositions,  and  had  been  written  out  of  the 
very  fullness  of  F.aster  |o\'  in  his  Iieart.  He  had 
been  so  delighted  when  the  (Hreclor  of  the  great 
Cathedral  Choir  iiad  allowed  iiim  to  play  it  at 
A'fiss  on  h'asler  morning,  and  every  year  since 
tlial  time  long  ago,  he  iiad  ])Ia\ed  it  with  ever 
iiicnasing  fervor. 

I  lu-  old  man's  liands  droi)])t'(l.  The  \iolin 
an.l  how  fell  with  a  faint  thud.  Mis  atlitiule 
eiianj^ed  from  iHie  of  thought  to  one  of  sleep, 
hut  it  was  a  ileeper  sleep  than  that  of  mortals. 
Tomorrow  his  "Rdsen  Christ"  woidd  not  be 
playe  I  by  him  in  tlie  C"alhedral,  biU  before  ( lod's 
ihroiie  in  Heaven,  w'here  he  had  been  called. 


,\ PKIh 

I.I  TII.K   WkI  NKK  II,  '24 

/^I.Ol'DS  melting  into  rain  drops, 
^       .\w.ike  the  .sleeping  Mowers. 
'I'he  violets  and  the  yellow  eu|)s 
Are  lurking  in  their  bowers. 
1  hill  the;  Sim  comes  iieeping  out. 

Winking  at  the  rain-kissed  grassis. 
Thus  pass  April  hours ! 
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()  I. ami;  c)I"  (ioi) 

Armkli  a  Hkllmith,  '23 

OLA  MB  of  God! 
I'hy  soul  was  rent 
In  that  sad  hour, 
In  prayer  spent. 
But  Heaven's  power. 
Assistance  lent ; 

I'or  Thou, 
Oh  Lamb  of  God  ! 
Each  soul  could  see. 
Condemned  to  die 
In  fin.    Ah  we  ! 
Thou  past  not  by. 
From  bondrije  free 

I  bow. 
Oh  Lamb  of  God ! 
Before  Thy  shrine, — 
Gethsen-ane's  mound. 
The  victory  Thine 
The  ransom  found : 
.And  HeaNcn  mine. 


BLIGHTED  OFFERINGS 
Mildred  K-\van.\ugh,  '23 

IT  was  a  beautiful  window.  Satin-faced  lilies 
banked  with  golden  dafifodils,  pale  blush-roses 
amid  soft  carressing  ferns,  cheered  the  hustl- 
ing throng  as  they  passed.  Monsieur  Beaudell 
had  selected  the  choicest  flowers  for  his  big  win- 
dow this  ILaster,  and  the  resuhs  of  his  careful 
choosing  were  evident.  Even  when  all  other  win- 
dows flaunted  their  gay  spring  messages,  his 
stood  out  as  a  sun  among  moons,  dazzling  and 
brilliant.  Inside  the  shop  pol-shed  cases  were 
filled  with  freshly  cut  flowers,  and  neat  attend- 
ants served  the  inquiring  purchasers  las  the^' 
selected  and  re-selected  their  Easter  lilies. 

But  in  the  little  work-room  at  the  back  of  the 
big  display  window  and  the  tidy  shop,  all  was  not 
so  fresh  and  springlike.  The  blighted  flowers 
that  would  not  do  for  display  but  which  were  to 
be  sold  at  a  discount,  stood  on  a  cluttered  table, 
and  by  the  table,  sorting  the  still  fresh  blooms 
from  yesterday's  flowers  stood  another  blighted 
figure,  little  Pierre  Beaudell,  the  orphan  nephew 
of  Monsieur.  Pierre's  legs  were  mismated  ;  one 
dragged  as  its  mate,  aided  by  a  crutch,  moved 
his  frail  little  body  around  the  room.    But  he  had 


the  "artistic  eye"  Alonsieiu-  said,  and  alliiougii 
like  the  ini|)erfc*ct  llowcrs,  he  was  not  fit  for  the 
front  room,  he  was  valuable  in  the  work-shop. 

All  day  Saturday  Inisiness  llciirislied.  Easter 
awakened  the  desire  for  flowers,  flowers  for  the 
homes  and  for  the  altars.  Pierre  had  begged 
Monsieur  to  give  him  one  of  the  beautififl  lilies 
for  an  ofifering  to  his  Beloved  Lady,  but  .Mon- 
sieur, busy  and  tired,  had  pushed  the  little  fellow 
aside  antl  laughed  at  his  request. 

"Mon  Dieu  !  I*"or  the  Church,  my  lilies  are  for 
sale,  to  put  money  in  my  pocket,  not  for  silly 
children  to  carry  to  shrines.  Let  the  wealthy 
Elders  on  the  Avenue  buy  the  flowers  for  their 
Churches.  I  will  sell  the  lilies  to  them.  Comprenez 
vous  ?" 

And  Pierre  had  been  thrust  back  into  the  work- 
room. 

All  his  life  Pierre  had  been  buffeted  and  neg- 
lected. Monsieur,  providing  him  with  a  dark 
little  room  over  the  store  and  scarcely  enough 
food  for  his  feeble  little  body,  regarded  himself 
as  the  possessor  of  a  large  heart  and  the  doer  of 
a  great  act  of  charity  for  which  he  would  reap 
endless  reward.  Pierre  never  complained.  He 
knew  his  maimed  body  was  offensive  to  the  de- 
bonair Monsieur,  so  he  remained  obscure,  mak- 
ing daily  pilgrimages  to  St.  Mark's  Cathedral, 
oftimes  with  a  few  flowers  culled  from  the  wilted 
ones  but  more  often  empty  handed. 

But  on  Easter,  not  to  place  one  lily  at  the  feet 
of  the  lilessed  Mother!  Surely  that  was  a  sore 
trial.  Perhaps  by  dint  of  great  selection  he  could 
find  one  among  the  blighted  gr  nip  on  the  table, 
which  while  not  worthy  to  be  placed  upon  the  al- 
tar would  nevertheless  be  an  offering.  The 
Blessed  \'irgin  would  untlerstand.  Choosing  froiu 
the  collection  a  plant  with  twq  but  slightly  wilted 
blooms,  he  carried  it  up  to  his  own  little  room  and 
placed  it  by  his  bed.  Monsieur  would  never  miss 
it. 

When  the  shop  closed  for  the  evening  and 
Pierre's  work  was  doue  for  the  week,  he  climbed 
the  narrow  stairs  to  his  room.  In  the  dim  light 
the  lily  shown  like  a  star;  the  friendly  darkness 
covered  its  blight.  Wrapjjing  it  against  the  chilly 
evening  air,  Pierre  started  for  St.  Mark's  It  was 
a  hard  journey  for  the  little  cripple,  carrying  the 
heavy  plant  and  wielding  the  unsteady  crutch. 
As  he  mounted  the  steps,  he  heard  the  organ. 
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The  organist  was  playing  over  Uie  Easter  Mass. 
Pushing  the  (kx)r  o|)en.  he  was  greeted  hy  the 
fragrance  of  many  flowers.  In  the  soft  glow 
from  the  sanctuary  lamp,  he  could  see  the  main 
altar,  standing  out  in  the  twilight  like  a  huge 
lily,  each  snowy  spire  a  petal,  the  golden  taber- 
nacle door  the  center. 

Pierre  thum])ed  dow  n  a  si(k'  aisle  to  the  r)lessed 
\'irgin's  altar.  It,  too.  like  the  main  altar,  had 
been  decorated  for  Easter.  The  most  perfect 
bloonis  adorned  it.  Pierre  droi)t  on  his  knees 
before  ber  throne  for  an  instant,  then  timidly 


A    i•.\ll<^'  queen  I'd 
.\t  this  fair  Ea 
( )nf  \\  a\  e  of  gold 
W  ould  send  a 


C".\tiii:rink 

"Aw'  you  can't  tell  me  that  any  rabbit  leaves 
egg^s.  Easter"  said  i5ol)by,  satisfied  with  his  wis- 
dom. 

"Well!  li  gue>s  I  know  !  Didn't  my  Dad  see 
liini  ijring  lliem  to  his  house  when  he  was  little," 
defended  his  play  mate. 

"lioliby  scornfully  suggested  ".S;iy  how  can 
lhal  same  ral)bit  still  bring  eggs  around.  (  ice  !  hi 
nuist  Ik;  ojil. " 

"Well!  ImiI  that  was  a  grandfather,"  said  Jim- 
mie,  with  the  assurance  that  he  bad  won  his  point. 
"I  just  bet  anything  ymi  have  a  basket  of  eggs, 
Easier,  an*  brought  by  a  bunny,  too." 

"Well!  believe  if  you  want  to,  ycni'rc  nothing 
bill  a  kid.  anyways."  anrl  I'loljby  U-fi  his  connadc 
Willi  a  hopeless  and  disgustefl  Kv»k. 

Easter  eve  came  around  with  I  lobby  still  nii 
c'»nviiice»|  as  lo  the  I*'asler  rabbit.  I'.ut  his  mother 
scarcely  had  liick«-d  bin  inio  b.  d  thai  niglil  when 
he  fell  a  la|>  at  liis  window     In  an  mstant  a  big 


placed  his  imjjerfect  ofifering  at  the  base  of  the 
altar.  As  he  knelt  by  it,  from  the  dim  loft  the 
organ  swelled  forth  the  Easter  Saiicttts..  Pierre 
(lid  not  hear  it,  he  was  alone  in  the  twilight  with 
Ins  i-ady.  Was  .She  nun'ing?  lie  stretched 
forth  his  thin  little  hands.  Ves,  She  was  coming. 
She  had  taken  his  hand,  was  leading  him  up, 
higher  and  higher  to  the  very  throne  of  (lod. 

The  organ  softened  into  the  Benedictus.  The 
sanctuary  lamp  llickered  and  flamed  higher.  In 
front  of  tlu'  I'.K  s-cd  X  irgin's  altar,  two  blighted 
creatures  had  found  rest. 


le  fairest  bloon-jng  now, 
great  bouquet, 
11  Hower  l\l  place  a  vow 
lu  e\ery  day. 


;  Johns,  '22 

furry  bunny  jumped  to  his  bedside.  Silently  he 
])ut  Piobby  into  a  ba.sket  on  his  back,  and  .started 
on  his  h'aster  errands.  Uobhy  did  not  remon- 
strate, since  his  su])rise  was  too  great  and  the 
l)imn\-  was  loo  busy  to  bother  with  his  (pieries. 
So,  he  (|uiclly  settled  himself  in  the  basket  and 
peered  onl,  iiileni  upon  all  lhal  was  liai>pening. 
■  rile)  wi'Hl  from  house  lo  iious','  leaving  baskets 
of  eg.gs.  At  each  home  Hobby's  doubt  began  to 
weaken.  iMually,  the  rabbit  took  him  back  lo  his 
bed  and  left  there,  with  him,  the  largest  of  bas- 
kets, together  with  a  chocolate  iniage  of  himself. 

"Say,  Mr.  Rabbit  yo're  most  as  good  as  .Santa 
Clans"  thanked  Hobby  in  a  lired  \  et  grateful 
voice. 

In  llie  morning,  rio!)b\'  found  by  his  bedside  the 
baskel  .and  cliocolale  bnniu',  which  destroyed  all 
his  misgivings.  I  le  i  nshed  lo  jimmie,  e.xcited  and 
happy,  though  van(|nishe(l. 

".Say.  Jinnne,  yon  didn'l  fib  as  nmch  as  I 
tliouglil  you  did"  I 


GREET!. \GS  TO  MOTHER 

M.-\RJI)K1K  '24 

I  like  to  be.  Of  flowers  tl 

ster  time,  I'd  ieiul  a 

len  wand  from  me                          In  each  snia 

^ilt  sul)!ime.  To  lo\e  yi 

I'lUl  since  niy  dream  can  not  come  true, 

For  that  could  ne\er  be, 
My  Easter  Cireeting  conns  to  you 

P'roni  just  your  daughter,  me. 


BOBBY'S  DOUBT 
A  Bed  Time  Story 
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IXCRATITL'DK 

MaKV   lu.lzAHKTH   ShI'IUKK,  '24 

A  RCIIAXC.I'LS  ever  and  aim,,  (U'mtikI. 
^  Tlicir  i;l()\vitis  \vint;>  ;ului-,ie(l  with  uracc,  (lod's  Hnwcr, 
I'o  llins  its  hlddins  i,,  soul-i-cf r'csliiiiR  sliouei', 
I'piiii  l'"aftli's  ^;ar(lcI1^;  there,  man'--  heai't  to  iiuMicl. 
'i~he  fragrance  of  His  lci\  c  each  rose  imparts, 
In  every  lily  white  hreathas  all  that's  pure 
While  \  inlets  sc  hnmhle  and  denuirc 
To  llini  in  penitence  entice  our  hearts. 
^'et  when  11c  seeks  our  thanks  for  gifts  so  rare 
What  feeble  rcconi|iense  doth  He  receive; 
Our  souls  forget  their  Saviour  crucified 
The  \ery  angels  question,  "Do  they  dare?" 
And  stri\e  by  adoration  to  relieve 

His  anguished  Heart— the  Heart  of  Him  Who  died! 


HER  FA\'OK 
Elsie  Forschner,  '24 


AXXIE  and  Jack  were  two  little  orphans 
who  had  been  adopted  by  a  man  sixty- 
four  years  of  age.  His  name  was  Timo- 
thy OToole  and  the  children  called  him  "Uncle 
Tim."  He  had  been  an  enemy  to  the  world  for 
years  and  had  lived  in  his  big  house  up  on  the 
hill,  alone,  except  for  the  servants  he  kept  to 
care  for  his  house. 

.After  the  European  war,  when  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  societies  were  making  campaigns  for 
the  relief  of  the  jioor.  Air.  ( )"Toole  had  been  per- 
suaded to  care  for  these  two  children  who  had 
lost  all  trace  of  relatives  and  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  (lood  Shepherd  .Sisters.  He  had 
done  this,  not  through  his  love  for  the  children, 
but  because  he  had  been  persuaded  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  mankind. 

"N'ears  before,  Mr.  O'Toolc  had  been  a  Catho- 
lic, but  afted  his  mother's  death,  when  he  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  he  began  to  grow  lax  in 
religious  matters  and  finally  fell  away  entirely 
from  his  faith.  Then  when  he  suffered  business 
difficulties  he  had  turned  away  from  the  world 
and  had  lead  a  very  secluded  and  selfish  life. 

.After  living  for  several  weeks  in  Air.  O'Toole's 
house  the  children  noticed  a  c|uecr  coldness  abfjut 
hh  maimer,  but  could  iii;t  (|uite  make  out  what 
was  the  trouble.  They  did,  liowever,  notice  that 
he  never  went  to  Church  :  and  after  he  hafl  re- 
fused several  times  to  accompanv  them  to  Mass. 
they  did  not  ask  him  any  more.    They  had  had 


enough  religious  instruction  to  know  that  every 
one  should  adore  God  and  go  to  Church.  They 
also  knew  that  God  granted  all  requests  if  the 
person  could  be  bettered  by  it.  So  Annie  and 
Tack  promised  that  they  would  go  to  Mass  every 
morning  during  Lent  and  ask  (iod  to  makdi 
"I'ncle  Tim"  go  to  Church.  They  called  this 
"their  favor." 

.Mr.  ( )'Toole  did  not  notice  at  first  that  the 
children  were  getting  up  early  every  morning; 
it  was  the  nurse's  business  to  take  care  of  them. 
lUit  after  a  week  had  passed  he  began  to  think 
it  strange.  He  called  the  children  and  asked 
them  why  they  were  up  so  early  and  where  they 
were  going  with  their  hats  and  coats.  Annie  was 
the  one  addressed  and  she  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  answered, 

"We  arc  going  to  Church  to  ask  God — "to  give 
us  our  favor.  Don't  you  want  to  come  along, 
Cnclc  Tim?" 

lUit  "L'ncle  Tim"  did  not  want  to  go. 

.\fter  the  children  w^ere  gone,  however,  he  be- 
gan to  think  of  what  Annie  had  said,  "to  ask 
GchI  to  give  us  our  favor."  He  remembered  when 
he  ti!o  used  to  ask  God  for  favors.  That  was  a 
long  time  ago.  Then  he  wondered  what  it  was 
the  children  wanted.  He  had  tried  to  give  them 
all  that  they  needed,  what  else  could  they  wish 
for?  But  he  was  interrupted  by  a  business 
caller. 

It  was  on   Holy  Thursda\-  and  the  children 
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were  coming  from  Cliiircli  wlu-n  a  racing  auto- 
mobile coming  down  tlic  street  >n(l(lenly  became 
like  a  huge  monster,  uncontrollable.  It  gained 
sjieed.  dashed  to  the  side,  ran  over  the  curbing, 
and  struck  Annie.  The  little  girl  was  carried 
home  unconscious,  and  the  dcxnor  was  sent  for. 
All  day  she  lay  in  a  delirium,  moaning  about  "her 
favor"'  and  begging  Jack  not  to  forget  it. 

Since  the  children  bad  come  to  bis  home  "Un- 
cle Tim"  had  learned  to  love  them,  and  now  his 
heart  was  near  to  breaking  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  this  sorrow.  He  was  just  beginning 
to  feel  like  a  real  man  again  and  this  sorrow 
must  overtake  him.  He  fought  with  himself, 
but  finally  he  broke  down,  sobbing.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  pray,  the  first  time  in  years,  and  he 
begged  (iod  to  spare  this  little  angel  on  earth. 

Annie  did  not  gain  con.sciousness  until  the  next 
morning  at  ju.st  about  the  time  she  usually  went 
to  Mass.  The  first  thing  she  wanted  was  to  get 
dressed  so  that  she  could  go  to  Church  :  and  when 
told  by  the  nurse  that  she  could  not  go  as  she 
was  too  sick,  she  began  to  crv.  This  awakened 
"L'ncle  Tim"  who,  being  tired  from  his  all-night 
vigil,  had  just  fallen  asleeji,  and  be  came  hurry- 
ing to  the  little  girl's  bedside. 

Jack  had  already  gone  to  Mass  and  no  amoimt 
of  exijlaining  seemed  to  change  the  little  girl's 
mind  that  she  ought  to  go.  .She  had  promised 
(iod  that  siic  would  go  to  Mass  every  morning 


and  ask  for  "her  favor.''  .She  could  not  fail  in 
that  promise. 

"Uncle  Tim"  thought  of  her  promise  and  of 
how  sacredly  she  held  it.  Did  he  think  much  of 
his  promises?  No,  he  had  even  forgotten  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  his  dying  mother,  never 
to  forget  God,  and  to  keep  up  his  Catholic  re- 
ligion. If  liis  mother  only  knew,  how  badly  she 
would  feel.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  thinking, 
bis  bead  in  his  hands.  Frequently  Annie  could 
see  bis  frame  shake  as  though  he  were  sobbing. 
Finnaly,  he  raised  his  head,  put  his  hand  on 
.Annie's  hand  and  said, 

"Annie  dear,  be  cjuiet  and  pray  to  God  from 
your  l)ed  today,  and  Sunday  I  will  go  to  Church 
with  you  and  beg  (iod  to  give  you  "your  favor." 
I  am  sure  he  will  grant  it." 

The  little  girl  looked  at  him.  She  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  true,  (iod  was  so  good.  "Her 
favor"  was  going  to  be  grantefl. 

"Wait  until  Jack  hears  this,,  '  she  said  to  her- 
self.. Then  she  raised  herself  up  and  kissed  him. 
"Uncle  Tim,"  she  said,  "I  am  so  glad.  And 
Sunday  is  Fa.ster."  Then  she  lay  back  and  soon 
she  fell  asleep. 

"Uncle  Tim"  sat  by  her  for  a  long  time  watch- 
ing the  smile  on  her  face,  but  he  did  not  know 
that  be  was  the  cause  of  that  smile,  that  he  had 
n^ade  "her  favor"  possible. 


L()X(;iN(; 

MoNA  Kkow  n,  '24 

\V/III',\  the  sheen  of  April's  dawn  has  changed 
Into  day's  most  charming  hue, 
WheJi  the  rohin  tilt  his  morning  hymn 
l-'roni  a  hough  wet  with  glistening  dew 
\iul  the  hiaster  cliinics  have  tuned  llu-  air, 
1  11  he  lon-ing.  dad,  for  v<in  ! 

W  hen  Ihr,  ,-,,ses  |,l,M,in  in  snmnici  lime 
\nd  einil  their  fragrance  rare 
I'll  lie  Koing  home  with  h(a\y  heart, 
l"'(ir  I  know  you'll  iml  he  tlure. 
It  is  thni.  vweel  dad,  I'll  miss  yon  most- 
Miss  yoiir  ever  lo\  ing  eare. 


I 
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 ^APRIL  1922  

EASTER  GLADNESS 

"The  revel  of  leaves  is  beginning. 
The  riot  of  sap  is  astir." 

Even-where  there  is  renewed  life,  from  lilac 
and  willow  to  the  banners  of  the  maple,  and 
the  "long  procession  moving  up  from  the  south, 
lures  humanity  out  of  doors  to  enjoy  the  song 
of  the  birds,  the  color  and  fragrance  of  the 
blossoms  and  the  fresh  savor  of  the  soil. 

But  is  the  pulsed  quickned  with  the  mere 
natural  beauty  of  the  spring?  It  is  the  spirit 
of  Easter,  the  spirit  of  the  Resurrection  that 
makes  the  heart  glad.  All  the  beauty  of  tree 
and  flower  and  bird  is  natures  tribute  to  the 
great  fundamental  l)elief  of  the  Christian 
world. 

Immortality  is  sybolized  in  the  spring's  re- 
newal :  for,  as  the  seed  which  dies  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  earth's  bosom  comes  forth  with  new 
life,  so  we  shall  rise  from  death  into  life  un- 
dying. 

It  is  this  pledge  of  immortality  whicii  the 
Risen  Christ  has  given  to  our  souls  that  makes 
"Easter  what  it  is, — a  day  of  holy  triumph — 
truly  tiiis  is  "the  day  the  Lord  hath  made". 


THE  CEREMOXiIES  OF  HOLY  WEEK 

Perhaps,  it  is  in  Holy  Week  that  we  realize 
most  vividly  and  most  gratefully  the  beautiful 
symbolism  of  the  Church  in  her  ceremonies. 
Sight  and  hearing  are  appealed  to  even  in  the 
setting  of  the  week's  solemn  actions.  The 
sombre  drapings,  the  purple  and  black  vest- 
ments, the  absence  of  flowers  and  the  glory  of 
lights,  the  hush  of  the  organ  and  the  bell,  the 
transition  from  TToly  Thursday  with  its  eager 


last  testament  of  loving  adoration  before  tiic 
Alter,  to  the  deserted,  open  tabernacle  of  ( lood 
hriday, — tlierc  is  no  other  poetry  like  it.  And 
it  is  a  symbolism  full  of  holiest  meaning. 

W  ere  it  only  a  dramatic  rite  it  would  l)e  im- 
pressive ;  l)ut  it  is  emblematic  of  a  sublime 
reality  ;  it  means  history  and  religion,  faith 
and  hope,  love  and  worship  to  us,  who  under- 
standing hearts,  follow  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
through  those  long  hours  of  the  Passion  to  the 
tom'b,  there  to  watch  until  tlie  Resurrexit  si- 
cut  dixit  sounds  and  our  souls  keep  saying 
alleluia.  Faith  is  fostered  and  love  quickened 
by  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  whose  divine 
mission  was  conformed  and  sealed  by  the 
Death  and  Resurrection  which  she  so  graphi- 
cally represents. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 
{As  portrayed  in  the  four  Gospels.) 

TiIAT  the  leaders  of  thme  great  nations 
might  come  to  the  Crib  of  His  Divine  Son 
and  learn  of  the  wondrous  miracle  enacted 
there.  Cod  hung  a  great  guiding  star  in  the 
heavens.  Years  later,  after  that  Son  had  con- 
summated His  life  on  earth  and  no  longer  lived 
and  moved  among  those  who  first  had  turned 
to  Him,  (Jod  in  His  Providence  chose  another 
means  of  bringing  all  nations  closer  to  Himself 
and  to  His  Son.  He  choose  four  of  His  most 
humble  followers  and,  flooding  their  souls  with 
divine  inspiration.  He  made  them  the  guiding 
lights  of  all  nations  for  all  times,  that  they  might 
know  the  beauty  and  the  wonder  of  the  life  of 
His  Son. 

Matthew,  the  apostle,  in  his  stern  exactness 
with  his  strikingly  quaint  style,  begins  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ  and  traces  it  througli  the  forty-two 
generations  of  the  House  of  David.  There  is  a 
strange  solemnity  in  his  words, 

"  Abraham  begot  'Isaac.  And  Isaac  begot  Jacob. 
And  Jacob  begnt  Judas  and  his  brethren.  ..  And 
Jacob  begot  Joseph  the  hu.sband  of  Mary,  of 
whom  was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ." 

It  is  Luke  who  gives  the  most  beautiful  ver- 
sion of  the  Annunciation  and  a  '->tory  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  strikingly  vivid  in  its  simplictiy.  He 
pictures  Joseph  and  Mary  going  from  their  home 
in  Nazareth  to  the  town  of  Bethlehem  that  they 
might  obey  Caesar's  degree,  demanding  that  they 
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be  enrolled  in  their  home  city,  lie  shows  us  liow, 
wearied  with  travel  and  withcHit  slieltcr,  they 
seek  refuge  in  a  lonely  cave,  where  in  the  si- 
lence of  the  night  the  Christ  is  born  ;  and  to  our 
ears  he  brings  the  great  message  of  peace  to 
men  of  good  will.  What  couM  lie  more  telling 
than  the  few  words  in  whicli  the  evangelist  epito- 
mizes the  beauty  of  the  hidden  youth  of  Christ? 

"And  Tesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and  age,  and 
grace  ^ith  God  and  men,"" 

We  look  to  the  Beloved  Disciple  for  the  more 
intimate  touches  in  the  life  of  the  Master,  that 
eager.  « exultant  voice  crying  out  in  the  wilderness 
of  an  incredulous  world,  proclaiming  the  Word, 
the  Limb  of  God.  the  Life  and  Light  of  the 
World.  With  him.  we  go  through  the  jnililic  hfc 
of  Chnst ;  we  see  Him  choosing  His  a])ostles  ;  we 
marvel  at  His  simple  obedience  to  His  Mother  at 
Cana  when  He  performed  His  first  miracle  ;  we 
learn  the  power  of  His  love,  which  reached  out 
to  the  Samaritan  woman  to  heal  her  of  iier  sins, 
and  to  the  ruler's  son  to  lift  him  from  his  bed  of 
sickness.  Again,  we  see  the  expression  of  that 
I>ove  in  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  wlicn 
he  gave  His  people  the  promise  of  the  Bread  of 
life  everlasting.  Divine  Love  is  reflected  in  every 
line  of  John's  .story.  He  makey  us  see  tlic  ( .ooil 
Shepherd,  the  Friend  of  the  poor,  the  Coun- 
sellor of  the  weak,  tlie  forgiving  I'^atiu-r,  and  he 
reveals  to  us  the  endless  acts  of  mercy,  charity, 
anfl  justice  in  which  the  Son  of  David  clothes  I  lis 
Ix>ve.  His  .song  of  love  cuhvinates  in  the  tri- 
umphant ride  of  Christ  into  Je'usalem  amid  the 
shouts  of  a  con(|uered  i)eo])le. 

How  soon  those  shouts  of  pr  iise  were  to  turn 
to  bitter  jeering,  St.  Mark  tells  us  in  his  sim])le 
story  of  the  Passion.  Willi  him,  we  gaze  upon 
Christ  in  the  (iarden  of  Gethsemane  suffering 
Ihe  terrible  .\g<my;  the  betrayal  by  the  disciple 
Judas:  the  brutal  treatment  in  the  iiouse  of  Caip- 
has.  Peter's  pitiful  denial,  Pilal<'s  unwilling  cun- 
deinnatif»n  of  the  gentle  Christ.  I  le  takes  us  nvcr 
that  Ifjtig  jffurney  to  Calvary  and  shows  u^-  Ihe 
I^mh  of  (;<mI  clothe'l  in  Mis  own  blood.  Mis 
fjricf-.strirken  Mother,  ihe  faithlessness  of  I  lis 
fricnfls,  and  His  htunbic  submission  in  the  cruellv 
'»f  H6»  captors.  'I'hcii  comes  th.c  long  agf)ny  on 
the  Cross  anrl  the  death  of  the  Savic»ur. 

Affain  wc  turn  fo  St.  John,  the  Belovefl  Disciitle. 
for  thr  atxotint  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and 


His  various  manifestations  of  Himself  to  His 
followers.  Again  the  Love  of  Christ  dominates 
the  story.    We  find  it  in  His  wrrds  to  Peter, 

"Simon,  Son  of  John,  lovest  thou  me?"' 
and  Peter's  answer 

"Lord,  thou  knovvest  all  things;  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  Thee." 

We  find  it  in  His  careful  planning  for  the  gui- 
dance of  His  Church  and  in  His  words  of  en- 
couragement to  the  faithful  followers  whom  he 
was  so  soon  to  leave. 

An  with  Saint  John,  we  conclude  : 

"But  there  are  also  many  other  things  which 
Jesus  did;  wliich,  if  they  were  written  every  one, 
the  world  itself  I  think,  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tain the  books  that  should  be  written." 


THE  SMILE 

The  smile  has  been  the  suljject  of  song,  poetry, 
and  jirose,  for  so  long  a  time  that  nothing  new 
can  be  said  about  it.  However,  its  value  can 
never  be  over-emphasized.  The  psychology  of 
it  is  evideiu,  for  a  smile  has  the  magic  power  to 
trans  form  ni;|)leasant  images  into  brighter  ones, 
and  liy  so  doing,  to  change  the  individuals  out- 
look. .\  cheery  smile  lias  often  been  the  means 
of  giving  a  new  asjiect  to  the  events  of  certain 
dreary  days,  whicli  all  inmians  are  more  or  less 
hound  to  experience.  Ihe  philosophy  of  the 
smile  is  that  it  is  the  rainbow  of  the  blues,  and 
it  is  ex])resscd  in  the  refrain:  "Pack  up  your 
troubles  in  your  old  kit  bag.  .\ud  smile,  smile, 
smile."" 


APROPOS  Ol'    I'.X AM  I.\'  \TlO\f 

Cardinal  Newman  himself  was  such  a  hif^hly 
gifle(l,  accurate  and  truly  learned  man,  lhat  one 
can  with  dil"fieult\  i)ielnre  him  ;is  having  exper- 
ience of  the  trials  of  those  willi  less  nu'iital 
powci-.  in  two  highly  anmsing  and  e(|ually 

inst  rnci  ive  dialogues,  he  discloses  a  wonderfuIlN 
iiilimale  knowledj^e  of  llie  struggling,  iuaccti- 
rale  mind  of  (nic  l\pe  of  \'oiilh  ihe  kind  thai 
"rejoices  III  |)rofess  all  llie  classics,  and  to  leani 
none  of  ihem.'" 

Tlx-  (irsi  dialogue  is  in  Ihe  !  ainre  of  an  I'.n- 
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is  being  (iueslii)nt.'(l  by  ;i  tutor  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  Anabasis.  I  he  self- 
satisfied  attitude  of  tlie  young  man,  the  delicate 
irony  of  the  teacher  are  well  pictured.  This  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  attack,  in  accordance  with  one 
of  the  author's  most  strongly  based  antipathies, 
ui)on  the  brand  of  education  that  attem])t  to 
drill  a  few^  facts  into  the  student^'  head  and  be- 
holds, with  great  complacenc\ .  ihe  result.  The 
result  of  the  examination  is  sho'vn  in  two  letters, 
one  from  the  tutor,  requesting  that  the  young 
man's  entrance  be  deferred,  the  other  from  the 
youth  himself  to  his  father,  telling  how  well  he 
passed  and  what  funny  cjuestions  he  was  asked. 
He  says.  1  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  myself, 
but  he  gave  me  no  o])portunity  to  show  off." 

The  other  dialogue  shows  the  satisfactory  side 
of  the  picture,  the  examination  of  a  student,  who 
though  not  actually  brilliant,  kncnvs  what 
he  is  talking  about,  is  accurate,  and  above 
all  has  connected  his  knowledge  with  the  facts  of 
life  instead  of  storing  it  away  in  various  mental 
pigeon-holes.  Xewman  had  a  sound  practical 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  his  taking 
the  elementary  studies  to  illustrate  his  idea  is 
characteristic  of  the  man.  He  knew  the  value  of 
thoroughness,  of  accuracy,  and  of  a  right  begin- 
ning, and  hoped  by  this  amusing  dialogue  form  to 
bring  the  truth  home  to  son'e  of  his  young 
readers.. 


ROOK  RFA  TEW 


./  H'oiiuin  of  the  Brntii'Ofjlios  by  Fran- 
cis I'owers  is  the  story  of  the  foundress  of  the 
Order  of  Poor  Clares  in  the  I'nited  States. 

A  pen  picture  of  ]\.1arie  Alaggadalena  Benti- 
voglio,  vividly  draw'n,  introduces  the  reader  to 
this  humble  servant  of  Christ.  The  book,  of  less 
than  eighty  pages,  gives  an  account  of  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Maria's  birth  (1864),  her  family, 
her  admission  into  the  Poor  Clares,  her  "A'ia 
Dolorosa",  which  began  Oct.  12,  1875  when  she 
landed  in  Xew  York,  and  its  continuance  through 
many  hardships  and  rebuffs  until  her  peaceful 
death  August  18,  1005.  at  Kvansville,  Ind.  The 
work  of  e.stablishment  is  calnilx  and  sweetlv  re- 
ccjrded.  ."Simple,  loving,  trusting  wa^  the  character 
of  this  noble  wcjman. 

(Ave  Maria  Press) 


K  1-  C  1  T  .\  I. 

I'.y 

ST.  .MARY'S  (iLF.E  CLUl'. 
PR(  )(;R A.M 
American  ( 'i  rs 

The  Swettest  Mnuer  That  l'.h)ws  llua'lcy 

The   Xi-htiii^ale's   Suiio..   Xcviii 

(ii.i  i-  (.Ti  n 

The  Star   Ro<jcr.'i 

.Miss  V.  I.aCi.i^/k 

Alisent   .Metcalf 

-A.  -Model  College  Cirl  Bnn^<i. 

(iLKK  Cl.lM! 

Duet  Cycle:    "A  Day  in  .Vrcady".  ......  Ware 

Spring  Morning 
The  .Seas  nt  \n,,n 
Good  .\ight 
MissKS  1).  Kv.xo  s\h  I  I.  VVki.nku  H 
.\    P.irthday    ...................  1 1  nntuuiloi,  oodni-.tn 

.Miss  Ai.  II.  Di  ki  i 
O  Heart  of  Mine..   ...  .  .  .Cloin/h-L.-i/lilri- 
My  Shadow  ..ILnHry 

C.i.v.v.  Ci.ri! 

March  Wind  Turner  Sa!lrr 

Miss  .M.  Wadk 

.\  Song  of  Joy    Tri.fhiiil 

GiJ'.F,  Ci.rn 

.Accompanists:  Misses  M.  R.\nsti-:.\ii  .wu  II.  Welskich 
March  26,  1922. 

PIANO  RFXITAL 
Martha  K.  MoRKlssE^■ 

The  Thief 

.;  I(ncly  sl^inl-lhiini 
Clinic  iciioiiiii  It)  ill,' 
Poors  of  Illy  heart: 
It  leiis  ,1  soil, I,  dear  i'.od.  of  'I'liee. 

I  could  hill  hriii,, 

II  safe  leilliiii.     1 1  oie  ,  ould  I  huoie 

That.  .<;tealiUii  all  my  lore,  it  leoitld  det^art 

On  the  sieift  ■leiini.';  of  melody, 

Dear  Cod.  to  Thee'  —.S.  M .  E. 


PROGRAM 

Introduction  and  Polonaise   H nllaciider 

Violin — Professor  R.  Seidei, 

Intermezzo,  Op.  2  Xo.  ,1..  Pohiiauyi 

Leyenda  ,  Ilhenic 

Re;iding  — I  )(,na  D.ilores  and  King   I'hilip  Craieford 

Miss  G.  Lanc, 

Dedication   .  .Sehniiiann  JJ.s'Ct 

Preludes    ...................................  Chopin 

Song — \'esterd;iy   and    Today  S'prass 

.Miss  II.  W  eixkhh 
Piano — Miss  M.  Ransteaii 

r.ulle:llies    .....    (;/,•  Ol.icn 

Folksong — Intermezzo   .  Paliiigrcii 
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Waltz— Prelude  Op.  24  \o.  4  Poldini 

SynH)lu)nie  Coiicertantc   ..  Iliini 

N'iolins— Miss  M.  M  m  i'in.  Pkhk.  R.  Skidki. 
Piano— -Miss  Z.  Hi  kns 

Roses  of  the  South  (Paraphrase)  .Slraii.ss  Scluitt 

Suitt:— Peer  Gynt    .  •  ■  (''  '<'</ 

First  Piano— MissKs  II   W'i  ixkh  h,  A.  R.  Cakk 
Second  Piano— II.  i)Aii,\.  L.  Caktikk 
X'iotin— PK..Fi>M:k  R.  Ski  1)11, 


NOTES 

St.  Mary's  is  greatly  interested  in  the  award 
of  the  Laetare  Metal,  since  tlie  recipient,  Mr. 
Charles  P.  Xeill,  is  a  near  relative  of  our  be- 
loved Superior.   

Sunday,  .Mar.  -.'(i,  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Carrico,  C.  S. 
C".  delivered  an  elociuent  sermon.  Expandino- 
the  text;  "Love  lliy  neij^hbor  as  thy  self". 
I'ather  Carrico  told  tlie  need  of  service  to  so- 
ciety and  the  obligation  (jf  Catholic  women  to 
lend  themselves  to  the  work  ])\-  at^'ilating  witli 
the  National  Catholic  W  elfare  Council. 

We  wonder  how  many  of  the  supersti- 
tii>usly  inclined  will  iiave  courage  enough  to 
\entnre  homeward  for  h'aster  \acation  on  the 

i;;.   

An  ancient  tradition  has  been  \  iolatcd  ! 
Cob. red  uniforms  for  spring  are  to  l)e  substi- 
tuted for  the  time-honored  ijongee  waists  and 
woolen  skirls.   

The  .S(»])homores  are  growing  in  w  isdom  and 
in  grace  with  the  power>  that  be.  a  new 
privilege  ha-  ln-cii  granlrd  them  i)ermissioii 
N>  go  to  town. 

St.  Mary's  Clce  Clul)  cnlerlained  by  a  Re- 
cital on  March  The  numbers  on  the  i)ro- 
grani  were  confined  to  .American  composers. 
The  blentling  of  the  voices  and  flelicate  shading 
which  characterizes  the  Club  were  well 
brought  out  in  th<-  varied  selections. 

The  annual  rccejition  for  the  Sodality  of  the 
Chililrcn  of  Mary  was  held  in  the  Church  of 
I>»retlf».  One  hnndn-d  ami  iwenty-frmr  aspi- 
f  Hit-   ni-rr  ailmiltrd 

'  !    I  -  ' I  .  Ml-  hosic-ses  at 


an  informal  lunclieon  complimenting  the  class 
of 

Mr.  J.  P.  McEvoy,  humorist,  uncovered  the 
secreCs  of  his  trade  in  a  talk  on  Journalistic 
l'"un  Making,  .A|)ril  14.  Tiie  talk  provoked 
much  laughter  and  merriment.  It  was  a  well- 
prescribed  tonic  "taken"  after  the  strenuous, 
brain  racking  examinations. 

March  went  out  with  more  than  the  prover- 
bial roar;  A])ril  1,  was  a  ])icturesques  winter 
dav, — snow  covered  grounds,  and  glistening 
lacy  veils  over  every  fir  tree  and  shrub. 

Co_\'  and  \  acillating  are  the  days;  now  snow, 
now  rain,  then  suddenly  the  sun  breaks  through 
llie  airy  clouds,  the  breath  of  spring  is  in  the 
l)roeze,  the  grass  becomes  marvelously  green 
o\er  night,  and  the  birds  are  heralding  their 
leturn  from  w  inter  cpiarters  in  the  soutii. 

The  Triduum  in  ])reparation  of  Easter  Com- 
nuuiiou  was  conducted  h\  the  Rev.  .\.  Schwit- 
alla  S.  J.  of  St.  Louis  Lhiiversity,  Mo. 

.\  cham])ionsliip  game  of  llasketball  ])etvveen 
tile  Eourth  Academics  and  College  b'reshmen 
recorded  numerals  for  the  Acs.  The  teams 
were  e\enly  matclied  and  the  score  close, — 7 
— !). 

.Se\eral  former  St.  Mary's  students  were 
weekend  \  isitors.  It  seemed  (|uite  ii.itmal  to 
see  l<:b/;dH'lli  .Malioiiey,  Helen  .Mdls.  Leona 
\  oris  and  (  iraci-  l)ow  nev  on  the  cam])us. 

rile  l-reslimen  recently  displ.'iyed  their  dra- 
m;itii-  talent  ;md  inL;enuil\-  in  presenting  a 
groni)  of  ni(  (|erni/ed  f;iiry  l;iles. 


St.  .Mary's  offers  sincerest  sympathy  to  tli- 
bereaved  families  of  Constance  Casey,  W  at 
seka,  III;  .Marie  Keardon,  Cr;ind  Kiipids,  .Mich., 
and  Maxines  llressetli,  l'.;iy  City,  Mich.,  who 
mourn  the  loss  of  ;i  beloved  f.ather  .and  to  M;ii  - 
.L;aret  Carroll,  K.ans.as  City,  on  llie  death  of  her 
l.iother,  Slu.arl. 

"He   Kivclli    His   belove.l  sleep." 


'Neill  &  Co. 

iharles  and  Lexington  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
rters  of 

Fine  Dry  Goods 

Ladies'  Wraps 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments 
Tailor-Made  Costumes 
French  Lingerie 
High-Class  Millinery 
Housekeeping  Linens 
Lace  Curtains 

like  and  keep  in  stock  every  class 
f  goods  required  by  different 
Religious  Communities. 


Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

W.  WASHINGx'ON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

.FRED  J.  KLINGEL 

Smart  Shoe  Fashions 

ER  OPERA  HOUSE  BLDG..  SO.  BEND 


I.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

QUISITE  FRAMES   AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Office  Residence 
Phone  689  Bell  Phone  1162 

5  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEXD.  INDIANA. 

Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
id  Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 


Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 
Lake,  Union  and  Eagle  Sts. 

CHICAGO 


Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

'Prompt  —  (Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  —  5500 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
'or.  Main  and  Washington     South  Bend,  Ind. 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


PHONE  Lincoln  5392 

The  Reliance  Pharmacy 

Incorporated 
Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 


Special  Attention  Gi 


to  Heavy  Sheet 


Metal  V:ork. 


J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lisriit.s,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  an^ 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH   BEND,  IND. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

SIO  W.  Baltimore  and  31.t  O.irret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfit.'^. 
Priests'  Alhs.  Priests'  Supplies. 

Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

IVIfs.  of  Aristnn  Extracts,  Baking-  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

12.3  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


WeBeper  floral  <o 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  li 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the 

131  North  MIchigran   Street  ,^ 


Opera  Sticks  and  Other  ^ 

Choice  Confedior 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHI 

I16N.  Michigan  St. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 

3rd  Floor  of  Tiobertson's  Store 
The  linen  and  silver  are  clean.     'Uhe  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
I  I  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  5 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

riiis  delightfully  located  Institution. 

Mirtered  in  1867.  Is  prepared  to  Im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  reflned  educa- 
•  ..n.    Music    and    art    receive  special 

•  ■  •  ntlon. 

I  lie  buildings  and  extensive  grounds 
il"-    it    a    most    desirable  boarding 

I"«r    (rrma  nddrem 

>i'«ii.its  <ii-   iiii.:  inn,y  ciinsis 

>IOI(ll|S.  11,1.. 


Who  .s  »/•  Cleaner  ? 

(  tt'Hi.lllT) 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

/.  M  Norll.  Ml.  hiii.n  Slr-rl 
South  Brnr),  l„rl 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 
Training  School  for  Nurses 

(OiiiluoltMl    hy    the    SiHtcr»    of  the 
Holy  Croim. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
In  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Jilrcctress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
(il  Irast  a  Rood  common  school  edii- 
<;ili(in.  Tlio  most  acceptnblo  a^o  is 
fr'.tri  iwi'Mi.v  to  thirty  years. 

l''or    fiirlhtT    Inrorniiidon  iDhlroiia 
SIS'I'l-.U  SIIIMOItlOK 
Nf>lr<-    llnnir    A  vr.    iind    MnilUon  Street 
vol  Til    IIK\n,  INII. 


I<le:il   Catholic  l>iihiivntioil 


THE 


Ave  Mari£ 

A  C'nthollc  Mii{;ii7.1iie. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  ll 
Blessed  Dirgin 


bed  wickl.v 
lustrations. 


32  pp.  Imp.  Xvo.  I'nb 
monthly.  With 
The  fJreiitoxt   Variety  of  Goo< 
IteadInK   liy   (he  Ilent  Wrltern 

Terms:  Ono  year,  ifa.r)!).  A  fi-ee  P 
for  four  new  subscribers.  ForciRii  il 
scriptlon,  ?:^00.  Send  for  :i  siiul 
saniplo  copy  and  list,  of  iiiti'ro:n 
books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA 

><>tre   Diiino.   Inil.,  II.   S.  A. 


SUPERIORITY 

Collaborating  with  Ellsworth  de- 
signers the  foremost  couturieres  of 
Paris  and  New  York  contribute 
their  genius  in  a  combined  effort  to 
make  Ellsworth  modes  superior  in 
point  of  Individuality,  Distinctive- 
ness and  Originality  at  a  fraction 
of  the  exclusive  modiste's  higher 
cost. 

"Mirror"  Candles  sold  hsrs  exoluslvsly. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Sets, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
Files,  Pocket  Knives, 
etc. 

G.  E.  M  EYER  &  SON 

Opposite  PostofHce, 
115-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 

Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 


Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOITTH  HICNU,  IND. 
BOTH     PIIOKBfl  8St 
Darin    I^aandry    Co.,    2010-51  C«tt^ 


Store 


Frank 
Maijr 
&  Sons 

Jewelers 

Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


^^^'^  }A  ETRY— to  Measure 

i:i.I-IS.  ny«an»tr1at, 

•  M.    H  JiulMlrif. 


D.  MacGREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  ISO. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Nobiles  Motto: 


ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKETHE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
T08ELLTHE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE  \  — — — 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

103  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Boll  Phone  602  Home  Phone  S8S 


National  Grocer  Co, 

IVhoIesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENU  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 

Mu'.l'Wr^  of  rofrlKTRtopH  of 
all  ntylcB  for  all  piirpoHeH. 
CataloK*  nnd  vstlmateii  fr«e. 
007  MKl  Str««t.  KBNDAM.iVILL.a!,  IITD. 


Eyes  Examined 

(;i..iit»  fri.pcrlr  I'ilif J 

Dr.  J.  Burke  &  Co 

oniciAN.s 
2M)  S.  Mich.  Si. 

I-.I    \<m  H„||,  IMionr 


Electric 
Applt 


lances 


Are  most  convenient  and  economl 
for  use  in  preparing  niesiB  or  daii 
luncheons.    No  waste  of  time  or  k 

— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  ElecU 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Elarle  &  Co. 

63  Commercial  Street.  BOaTON,  lU. 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Business.    EatabllabMl  1 


Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork  ond  Beam, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Yellow  Cab  Co 

SOUTH  BEND.  INDIANA 

MAIN  OFFICE; 

313  to  323  E.  Jefferson  Bh 

Call  a  Dependable  Metered  Yellow  Ci 
Get  A  Receipt 
AuthorUed   Rullroad  Transfer 

Our  Bagg-a^e  Rates  are  reasons 
Students)'  Trunks  to  or  from  St.  Mar 
or  Depot.s. 

First  Trunk  *1 ' 

Each  Trunk  additional  

Suit-cases,  Bicycles,  etc.  additional  ■ 

Show  BaK&agre,  same  rate 

City  Bag-g-agre  according  to  city  ra 

Indiana  Lumber  &  Mfg.  C 

OfRcn:— Ynrd  and  Mill.  8.  Mlohl|i 
St.,  South  Bend. 

Branch  Ynr/i.^: — East  JelTernon  Str« 
South  Bend.  Tnd.,  and  cor.  Fourth 
Union  St.s..  .MlMhawuka.  Ind. 


Home  Pli.ino,  1474  BHl  Phon«,  1 1 

.JOSEPH  WOLF 

ro?jTit ACTon,  niaooRATon  ahi 

IVUNTEIR 
8i'i«  K\»'T  COLFAX  AVHIfmi. 


Hollingsworth-Turner  Co 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  Ice« 

Wo  h]  <rc  iali7.c  in  fancy  Briclt«  &  Moldi 
83 1  Sol.tH  Main  Si.     South  Bend.  I  • 
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ox  LEAVING  A  FOREST:  TO  ALMA  .\L\TER 


Bkatrick  Ri-:a,  '2\. 

T   A^^'  of  kindlv  \\a\  s  siiiy  w  c  our  jjairting  praise 

^  To  you   in  w  lii'-c   iU\ir   solitudes,  iipart 

From  the  hot  pulse  oi  oui'  workl's  restless  luuirt, 
Followed  we  dixersed  stars-t;leaiiiing  through  shadow-hars, 
Or.  at  a  peaceful  noon,  watched  how  in  dazzling  shoon 
Tile  green  leaxo  stirred,  w  lien  sunbeams  glanced  between. 
1  his  is  your  kingdom:  here  in  deep  se.rene 
riiroiieil  are  you,  Most  Wise, — Spirit  of  High  Emprise! 

Time — Ah  I  but  it  is  sweet,  past  in  this  woodland  retreat 

With  lowly  things,  whose  changing,  mystic  whole 

Reveals  Inlinite  Wisdom's  strong  control! 

Here  every  Hower  that  grows,  Heauty  celestial  shows. 

Laughing  beneath  tall  trees,  lulled  by  a  happy  breeze, 

A  crystal  bosomed  brook  creeiis  to  the  ocean, — 

And  in  its  ra.])lurous,  ne\  ir  emling  motion 

Sings  of  your  presence  iie:ir,  Spirit  we  hold  most  dear! 

Queen  of  this  (piiel  wood,  well  )ou  have  shown  the  good 

That  life  can  never  offer  us  who  soon  must  ])art 

I'roin  thejie  lo\ed  sli;ules,  where  beats  ye)ur  triiiupiil  heart. 

So  at  the  forest  end.  hear  us,  most  kind  friend. 

Who  pledge  in  i)arting  song,  ou'-  love  anew 

l-'.re  turn  we  from  the  blessed  smile  of  you— 

Into  the  clamorous  way  of  the  golden,  garish  day! 
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LORETTO 

Cathkkink  Gkki.ach,  '24 

I  I  )R1':  T'l'C  )'S  (loiii-  stands  ..pen  wide  t..  inc  : 

L    Within,   llca\rn\  !<.vrlirsl  an'jcK  lixin^  tlinc 

Ave  han.lniaid-  t,i  tile   I  Iwellin,.;-.'   1  ady  Ian', 

Wlidsc  welciinif  swcrt  and  kind  liicK  nunc  to  (Ice. 

A  licauU-uiis  C'lidd,  'tis  (/liri-l,  sits  i  in  her  knee— 

Tlioir  smds'  sweet  lurlunie  saturates  the  air — 

And  -aintly  Jo-cpli's  tender,  lovini;  eare 

l'",n folds  them  like  \ast  sweepin.L;  tides  i>t  sea. 

Oh,  Holy  Little  I'laee  wherein   1  kneel, 

Could  I  liiit  stay  within  thy  shelter  pure. 

And  always  keep  thy  peaee  within  niy  heart. 

l-"roni  all  earth's  a.ne-old  eares  1  lon,t;  to  steal 

Away  to  thy  safe  ri  fu;.;e — all  secure 

Within  Loretto's  walls,  ne'er  to  depart. 

.AAIERICAX    EXI'ERIE.XCE    WITH    THE  .AHXEMIM  WAGE 
RfTH  1  Ikalv.  '21 


To  us  who  arc  InteTe-tt-il  in  tlic  .Miniiimm  of 
Wage,  the  (iue^tinn  of  the  Miiiinmiii  of 
justice  is  a  vital  one.  and  cs])ecian\-  its 
])lia>c — a  living  wage.  Rev.  John  A.  K\an  1). 
D.  has  al)l_v  defined  and  justified  the  living  wage. 
Every  man  wiio  is  willing  to  work  has  an  inaHen- 
able  right  to  sustenance  fnmi  the  earth  on  reason- 
able conditions.  Above  all  things  a  man  has  at 
least  a  right  to  have  and  enjoy  a  decent  livehdod, 
that  is,  foo;l.  clothing,  and  housing  eimugh  to  in- 
sure health,  recreation,  o])p()rtunilie>  of  c(hicati()ii 
and  social  intercourse,  alsn.  a  seciirii\  against 
-accidents  and  sickness.  'Idle  man  who  docs  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  ])()ssess  all  the^e  doe^  not 
enjoy  a  decent  or  reasonable  livelihond.  (md 
created  the  earth  for  all  men.  and  all  per-oM^ 
have  a  sufificient  claim  to  its  gifts-,  and  tor  some 
not  to  have  them  ih  a  great  injustice.  It  i^  a 
fact  that  in  modern  indtistrial  conditions  tlii^  in- 
ju-slice  can  be  remedied  only  Ijy  the  legal  .Mini- 
mum W  age. 

The  legal  .Minimum  Wage  can  be  justified  in 
that  it  is  the  moral  duty  and  the  moral  right  of  a 
state  to  enact  such  laws  fi>r  the  betterment  of  its 
jieople.  The  state  is  ol)liged  to  prot-jct  its  citizen> 
so  that  thpy  may  enjoy  their  natural  rights;  and 
the  claim  of  a  laborer  to  a  living  wage  is  a  natu- 


ral right.  It  has  been  the  e-xi)erience  of  our 
statesmen  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  a 
.Minimum  Wage  law,  but  even  si>,  it  is  not  more 
difticult  than  to  pass  or  enforce  other  labor  laws 
which  are  not  as  ini]iortant  to  the  community 
as  the  .Minimum  Wage  law. 

b'ather  Ryan  points  out  fotir  sources  from 
^vhich  the  increased   wages  might   be  obtained: 

I-'irst. —  lligher  wages  would  give  the  workers 
greater  |)hysical  abiht\-  and  more  incentive  for  a 
greater  outjuit  from  their  work. 

Second, — When  the  eiiiplover  finds  ont  that 
labor  is  no  longt'r  so  cheap  that  In-  can  substitute 
poor  machiner\',  he  w  ill  ha\'e  to^  pui  in  up-to-date 
niTichinery  and  secure  intelligent  managers  and  as 
a  result  increase  the  product. 

Idiird,-- Idle  ciiSt  of  the  increased  w  ages  can 
be  paid  out  of  profits  in  Iwo  \\.i\s:  la)  lo  liave 
the  large  amount  of  tln'  work  done  1)\  experts 
and  (b)  to  reduce  the  profits  of  man\  of  the  con- 
cerns in  the  industry. 

[■^lurtli, — An  increase  of  the  price  of  the  i)ro- 
duct  when  necessary  is  an  ad(U-d  source. 

It  is  cxpe  iieiil  for  the  wt  llare  of  (he  country 
that  the  law  ]><.■  applied  in  two  respects,  that  at 
first  it  should  be  restricted  to  women  and  minors; 
(hen  i(  can  be  applied  to  men,  so  that  in  a  few 
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vears  the  mininnim  wajje  rates  will  constitute  a 
living-  wage  for  a  family  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. 

The  first  charge  that  should  be  made  on  indus- 
try is  that  all  normal  employees  should  receive 
a  living  wage :  and  an  industry  is  a  parasite  on 
society  if  it  cannot  pay  a  living  wage.  The  War 
Labor  Board  which  was  created  in  April  1018, 
had  as  one  of  its  principles  that  all  workers,  even 
to  common  laborers  have  a  right  to  a  living  wage. 
This  body  was  the  first  to  issue  a  formal  enuncia- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  laborer's  right  to  a 
living  wage.  W  hen  the  same  doctrine,  formu- 
lated by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  IS'H.  was  given  to 
the  world  the  general  public  thought  that  the 
Pope  was  an  e.xtremist.  but  it  ha>  now  become  a 
world  doctrine.  The  doctrine  was:  "There  is  a 
dictate  of  nature  more  imperious  and  more  an- 
cient than  any  bargain  between  man  and  man,  that 
tl^e  reriumeration  must  be  enough  to  support  the 
wage-earner  in  rea.sonable  and  frugal  comfort 

If  through  necessity  or  fear  of  a  worse  ('\il. 
the  workman  accepts  harder  conditions  because 
an  eniiilf>yer  or  contractor  will  give  him  no  better, 
he  is  the  victim  of  fraud  and  injustice." 

This  same  dwtrine  was  sanctioned  at  the 
I'eace  Conference  and  the  following  is  r|uote(I 
from  the  labor  clauses  which  were  inserted  in  the 
I  'eace  Treaty : 

"First. — 'i"he  guiding  ])rinci|)le  that  labor 
should  not  be  regarded  merely  as  a  conimoditv 
or  article  of  commerce. 

"Second, — The  right  of  association  for  all  law- 
ful purposes  by  the  employed  as  well  as  b\  the 
rm|)loyers. 

'■Third, — The  payment  to  the  cmijldxed  of  a 
wage  adequate  to  maintain  a  rea-^onalilc  standard 
of  life  as  this  i>-  iniderstood  in  ilicir  time  ami 
conn try." 

The  Minimum  W  ago  experience  in  the  I  'mtcd 
.States  presents  a  singular  and  peculiar  ritual i  ni. 
In  ih  first  place,  it  is  a  separate  state  and  not  a 
federal  niactinent.  The  legislature  f)f  any  stale 
desiring  to  promulgate  such  a  law.  does  so  in  its 
"wn  authority  restricted  only  by  the  I  nited  Slates 
(  onstittiiion.  In  the  second  place  the  Mininnim 
NNage  applies  id  women  and  minors  only.  VV.' 
find  the  ori^'in  of  this  legislation  in  England  and 
Anslralia.  I'.cfore  this.  .\ew  Zealand,  the  I  to- 
pia  '.f  the  S'.iiib  li.id   hi-iii.  I  r,„iriliation 


Boards  to  supervise  direct  collective  bargaining 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  and  given  authority 
to  fix  minimum  wage.  Thereby  we  might  say 
Xew  Zealand  gave  us  the  nucleus  of  the  Mini- 
mum Wage.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  contrast 
Australia  and  England. 

In  Australia  where  the  labor  party  has  been 
more  powerful  than  it  has  been  in  England,  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  tendency  is  to  have  the 
wages  fixed  to  ec[ual  and  sometimes  to  exceed  the 
minimum  which  is  necessary  for  a  right  and 
reasonable  living.  On  the  other  hand,  in  England, 
which  is  noted  for  its  over-stocked  labor  market, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  have  the  wages  fixed 
below  the  Minimum. 

The  fact  that  the  Australian  and  English  ex- 
periments proved  successful,  enlightened  the 
world  as  to  labor  conditions.  We  profited  by  the 
foreign  experience  and  deemed  it  necessary  to 
devise  Minimum  Wage  laws  in  the  United  States. 
The  National  Ciovernment  did  not  take  it  up 
though  we  find  some  individual  states  enacting 
such  laws. 

In  1''12  there  was  enacted  in  the  United  States 
the  first  Miuinnnn  \\'age  law.  and  Massachu- 
setts hoi  Is  the  distinction  of  being  the  state  to  pass 
it.  Diu-ing  1*'13  eight  other  states  followed  the 
exam|)le  of  Massachusetts.  In  1*^1.^  two  laws 
were  enacted  :  one  in  I'M"  :  one  in  1*)18;  and  three 
in  l'*10.  At  iircsont  there  are  thirteen  states  hav- 
ing Minimum  Wage  laws,  hut  added  to  this  is 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. .Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  in 
Ami'rica  max  he  summed  uj)  as  follows:  The 
Miuinnnn  Wage  laws  can  be  said  to  consist  of 
two  tyiKvs,  one  in  which  the  rate  for  the  Miuinnnn 
Wage  is  lived  by  the  laws  of  the  indivi<lual  states. 
In  the  other  lype  the  wage  is  determined  1)\-  a 
l)o;,rd.  '  '  • 

in  most  of  the  cases  where  the  Minimum  Wage 
is  cuforeeil,  it  is  restricted  to  females  and  to  min- 
ors in  some  of  the  states.  In  eight  of  the  stales, 
Cali  forma,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia. 
Kans.is.  .Mass;u  l nisei  Is,  Xoi  th  Dakota,  (  )regon, 
and  Washington,  the  woi'd  "minor"  is  used  to 
include  all  jiersous  under  eii.;lileen  \cars  of  age, 
and  in  .M inncsot;i,  il  is  used  to  mean  males  under 
luciil)  one  and  I'einalis  undei'  eighteen  years  of 
age.  in  Te\;is  llie  law  r(f.;ards  "minors"  as 
those  wlin  ;ir,.  un<lei  lifleeu  \ears  of  age.    In  .\ri- 
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zona,  Arkansa>,  Porto  Rico,  ami  L'tah,  the  laws 
only  incliulc  females.  The  weaknesses  of  these 
early  laws  were :  I-^  ery  where  the  law  is  based 
on  what  is  assumed  to  bo  the  necessary  cost  for  a 
right  and  reasonable  living.  A  mixed  board  of 
enn)loyers  and  emiiloNees  is  tlie  agency  for 
carrying  out  these  principles.  The  only  means 
of  inforcing  this  jirinciple  is  the  indirect  pressure 
of  public  oi)inion. 

The  Massachusetts  ImII  has  in  its  beginning 
some  striking  features.  It  provided  for  a  perma- 
nent appointive  commission  with  power  to  look  in- 
to any  occupation  in  the  commonwealth  to  see  if 
the  usages  paid  to  the  cmjiloyees  were  less  than 
the  necessary  cost  of  living  and  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  worker  in  good  health.  "The  basis  of 
wage  determination  by  the  boards  was  made  ex- 
plicitly the  double  one  of  cost  of  living  plus 
financial  conditions  of  the  business,  with  the  busi- 
ness considerations  evidently  taking  the  priority." 
Most  all  of  the  other  Minimum  Wage  laws  were 
copied  with  the  Oregon  Law  as  the  l)asis.  This 
law  provided  for  a  central  administrative  commis- 
sion and  subsidiary  boards  which  were  apiJointed 
by  it.  Section  1  reads:  "It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
emplov  women  in  anv  occupation — for  wages 
which  are  inadequate  to  supi)ly  the  necessary  cost 
of  living  and  to  maintain  them  in  health  :  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  emi^loy  minors — for  un- 
reasonably low  wage>".  Xire  of  the  other  statutes 
took  as  their  mo;lel  the  ( )regon  ])lan  and  one 
followed  the  ^^lassachusetts  plan,  that  being  Ne- 
braska. This  law  was  passed  in  1913  but  has 
never  been  put  into  operation.  Colorado  in  1017, 
established  a  Minimum  Wage  law  Init  not  much 
interest  has  been  taken  by  the  commission.  The 
State  Industrial  Commission  has  full  charge  of 
the  laws  in  that  state.  The  ^\'isc()nsin  Law  was 
passed  in  101,^  and  all  i)owcr  of  administrating  it 
was  given  to  the  Industrial  Commission.  .\  ^-tate 
wide  minimum  has  been  enff)rce'l  since  1''19  and 
all  experienced  workers  (women  and  minors  over 
.seventeen)  receive  twenty-two  cents  an  hour  in 
all  occupations  or  $12.10  for  a  fifty-five  hour 
week. 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  has  full 
charge  and  power  by  the  Kansas  law  to  regulate 
the  conditions,  hours,  and  wages  of  the  work- 
ing people.  In  Minnesota,  in  1018,  the  Com- 
mission was  reappointed  and  the  wage  orders. 


nine  dollars  a  miniuuun  for  experienced  work- 
ers were  to  be  enforced.  Conmnssi  in  laws  were 
passed  in  Texas  in  I'M''  and  an  Industrial  Wel- 
fare (  oinniivsii  Ml  w  ith  llu'  ehief  of  the  Labor 
r.nreau  ."-^tat i^l ics  at  the  head  was  established. 
Also,  in  1')]'),  laws  weri'  i-assed  in  \,,rth  Da- 
kota. In  this  slate  the  Workmen's  (  omitensa- 
tion  lUireau  has  all  the  power  of  fixing  hours, 
conditions  of  labor  and  wages. 

rile  nietiibers  of  the  advisor\'  boards  are 
representatives  of  the  employers  and  employees. 
The  definite  nnmlier  is  not  fixed  as  in  some  states  ; 
there  are  three  in  each  group  and  in  some  others 
there  are  more  than  three.  Usually  the  number 
of  rejiresentatives  chosen  by  employers  equals 
that  choosen  by  employees.  The  manner  in  which 
these  me:nl)ers  are  selected  dei)eiids  on  the  com- 
mission. In  some  cases,  District  of  Columbia, 
Minnesota,  (  )regon,  and  W'isconsin,  there  is  no 
compensation  given  to  the  members  of  tlie  board, 
while  in  Lolnradn,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  ?\lassa- 
cliusetts,  the  compensation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
jurors  ]-ilus  traveling  and  hotel  expenses.  The 
rate  is  five  dollars  a  dav  an;l  traveling  expenses 
in  California.  Of  course  the  expense  depends 
on  the  number  of  meetings  held  and  the  distance 
the  memliers  have  to  travel  to  attend  them.  One 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  board  is  in  setting  an 
adequate  minimum  wage.  There  are  three  classes 
(  f  workers  who  neeil  special  consideration  when 
a  minimum  wage  is  determined  for  them,  the  de- 
fective, minors  and  ap])rentices.  The  way  in 
which  the  people  of  the  defective  class  are  dealt 
with  is  liy  individual  permit,  but  not  many  of  the 
workers  hold  such  |iermits.  Of  the  three  classes 
the  minors  and  ai)])rentices  are  the  most  diffi- 
crlt  to  deal  with  bv  the  board. 

The  apprcr.ticesliip  |)eriod  was  \-er\-  long:  br- 
siiles  vniiie  of  tlie  employers  would  "ithcr  di-mis- 
or  shift  the  girL,  to  other  departments  aft(,M-  the 
end  of  a  }  ear  and  then  these  girls  would  begin  the 
second  \  ear  of  their  apprenticeslii])  with  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  a  dax.  <  'thers  tried  a  method  of 
paving  the  apprentices  ^ix  dollars  at  the  beginn- 
ing and  increasing  that  sum  one  dollar  ever\-  four 
months,  so  that  l)\'  the  end  of  llie  \ear  the  girl 
would  receive  nearly  the  minimnm  of  an  adult 
and  the  employer  would  want  to  retain  her.  C)l)- 
viousl\-,  this  was  an  incentive  for  the  girl  to  re- 
main at  her  work.    To  overcome  these  difficul- 
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ties  tlie  law  made  provision  for  length  of  apprenti- 
ship  and  for  the  amount  of  compensation.  The 
minors  afford  another  problem  for  the  board.  In 
Oregon  they  receive  $8.50  at  the  beginning  if  they 
are  over  sixteen  years  and  if  they  are  not  appren- 
tices, and.  in  addition,  they  receive  fifty  cents 
every  six  montlis.  Tlie  minor  is  well  lUMtcctcd  ni 
Wisconsin  by  the  provision  of  the  law.  '  i'erniil 
children  producing  the  same  output  as  employees 
in  a  higher  wage  classification  shall  be  jiaid  not 
less  than  the  minimum  wage  rate  for  such  class." 

I''oremo.st  in  the  conclu^~ion  it  will  be  well  to  em- 
phasize that  we  need  a  real  living  wage  standard 
which  will  take  into  account  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual worker,  not  only  by  days  but  by  years. 
Besides  this,  there  should  be  a  flexible  standard 
for  the  application  of  this  real  living  standard.  It 
is  supri.sing  to  note  that  .some  of  the  commissions 
have  made  great  progress  despite  the  fact  that 
their  financial  conditions  are  extremely  low.  For 
instance,  the  Oregon  Commission  is  appropriated 
$3,500  a  \ear  and  out  of  this  sum  the  secretary's 
salary,  office  expenses,  rent,  publicity  and  many 
other  items  have  to  be  \ia\d.  That  the  INIininuim 
Wage  legislation  has  been  a  great  aid  to  American 
Industrial  workers  may  be  seen  by  sunic  of  its 
results:  (.1)  The  Minimum  A\'age  Law  has  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  workers.  (2.)  A 
reasonable  Minimum  Wage  makes  stability  in  the 
labor  conditions.  (3.)  The  cost  of  oi)eration  is 
not  increased  under  such  decrees.  (4.)  It  i)ro- 
tects  the  employer  who  pays  a  living  wage  from 
unfair  comjietition.  The  opinion  of  i)eo])lc  of 
this  country  who  have  come  in  contact  witii  the 


workings  may  be  cited  to  show  that  it  has  been  a 
success.  George  S.  De  Xeale,  of  Washington  D. 
C.  said  in  February  1920,  "It  is  the  consensus 
of  o])inion  of  business  men  of  the  national  capi- 
tal that  it  ha^  enabled  them  to  secure  the  services 
of  more  and  efficient  women,  due  more  especially 
to  the  fact  that  the  minimum  paid  equals  the 
average  salaries  paid  to  the  same  character  of 
help  by  the  h^deral  Government,  private  corpo- 
rations and  other  industries  here".  C.  C.  Carpen- 
ter. ])resi(knt  of  the  Mac  Dougall  and  Southwick 
(  om])an\  (  Retail  Dry  Goods  Merchants)  of  Se- 
attle. \\'ashington  made  the  statement  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1019,  "Quite  contrary  to  the  belief  of 
many  merchants,  a  fair  minimum  wage  will  not 
increase  the  present  cost  of  operation".  (5) 
Again  Mr.  Carpenter  said  in  a  letter:  "I  am 
heartil}'  in  favor  of  a  mininnun  wage  control  of 
the  State.  Such  control  protects  the  fair  minrled, 
right  thinking  employer." 

Among  the  Itcttcr  established  results  of  minium 
wage  legislation,  may  he  mentioned.  "(  1.)  that  it 
ha^  raised  wages;  (2.)  that  minimum  wa_i^e  rates 
do  not  in  general  tend  to  become  maximum  rate> : 
(3)  that  it  doe-  not  neeessaril)  force  workers  out 
of  inilustry:  (4.)  that  it  does  not  unduly  hancli- 
ca])  em])lo}-ers  ;  (3.)  that  it  does  not  undermine 
trade  union  organization;  and  ( ^i.  )  that  it  doe^ 
not  decrease  efficiency.'' 

The  good  results  and  the  neccssit\'  of  such  laws 
ha\-e  been  seen  by  the  public  at  large  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  all  the  states 
in  tiie  union  will  have  adopted  a  legal  .Minimum 
Wage. 


A  WISH 

Gr.NF  \  ii  \ r.  I'"ai(ri:i,i.v,  '24 

^yl  faiicsl.  purcsl  llowcr, 

^^Ms.-q,  nic  .;ifr  from  slonn  iiiul  Mrifr. 
Make  my  licart  :is  pure  as  snow, 
With  llion).;li|s  thai   frum  ihcc  How 

111  thy  hands  1  phuc  my  life, 
lv<<'p  iiK-  s.'ifc  from  stortn  and  strife, 
Ihal  when  I  .lie  in  (i.xi's  dear  M^hf. 
My  Mini  may  hi-  all  ])iirc  ami  uiiiic. 
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MAY  TIME  VERSES 


FL'LFILLMEXT 

Makv  llowxs,  '24. 

FRIL'S  smiles  have  turned  to  laughter 
\u(l  her  tears  have  blown  away. 
All  her  hopt  s  have   found  fultillnient, 
In  the  liounteous  store  of  .May. 

Pearly  hawthorne  decks  the  woodlands, 
Xature  dons  her  grand  array 
Nurtured  by  smiles  and  tears  of  April 
Are  the  beauties  of  I'airy  May. 

-April  is  a  saucy  maiden. 
Now  in  smiles  and  now  in  tears. 
May  is  .April  grown  to  womanhood, 
The  promise  of  her  girlhood  years. 


MAVTIMK  AND  LOVE 

MARr.AUKT    W'aDF.  '24. 

J  OVE  in  e\ery  springtime  Howe,', 
^    Whispers  in  every  tree, 
Sending  a  message  every  hour, 
Out  of  the  heart  of  me. 

Love  in  every  springtime  shower 

And  in  the  skies  of  hluc. 
Bearing  a  gift  in  e\ery  llnwer 

Out  of  the  heart  of  you. 

Love  in  every  springtime  bower 
Blooms  in  the  mi.nth  n{  M.iy: 

Love  with  all  its  niy^tu  p.  i\\ 
Luring  our  hearts  away. 


SAIXT  ALARY'S  IN  SPRIXG 

Helen  Kintz,  '24. 

I  T'S  nice  to  go  to  foreign  climes 
'  .And  meet  old  friends  and  new, 

-And  to  go  home  in  vacation  time 

Is  mighty  pleasing,  too. 

But  when  the  apple  blossoms  bloom 
.And  the  birds  their  corals  sing, 
The  enchanted   spot  of  all  the  world 
Is  Saint  Mary's  in  the  Spring. 


THE  FAIRY  OF  THE  MAY 

Dorothy  Mexdex,  '24. 

HEX  I  see  the  lovely  days  of  May, 
I  think  this  glorious  world  must  be 
The  work  of  some  bright  fairy-fay, 
.A  stranger  both  to  you  and  me. 


SPRIXG'S  SOXG-FLOWER 
Elizabeth  Cooper,  '24. 


o  viri 


)nis  (it  >prmg-time, 
auty  rare, 
But  sweetest  nf  all  among  yon 
Is  the  "^ong-tlower"  of  the  air. 


The  gleeful  gurgle  of  a  tiny  brook. 
Is  her  laughter  soft  and  ^ly  : 
Sparkles  of  sunlight  in  every  nook 
-Are  the  twinkles  of  her  merry  eye. 


He  flits  amting  the  tree-tcps, 
-And  sweetly,  eheenly  -ing-. 

Oh,  truly  these  birds  ,.f  the  heaven, 
-Are  ha])py  (ioil-made  things. 


From  fairy  pipe  bright  bubbles 
-\  blue  sky  flecked  with  clouds  tn 
To  trees  and  flowers  wherever  sh 
She  whispers,  "Tis  May,  awake! 


^he 


Through  ynur  sn 

He  sings,  without  a  eaie 
The  sweetest  i>l  all  ymir  children, 

This  "song-tlower"  of  the  air. 


iid  ti  ars,  (.)  spring-time 
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THEY  ALSO  SERVE 

MaRV    E.   SlllKlUl£K,  '24. 

r-MOOTH  candles  breathe  their  lives  upon  your  shrine 
hiir  tlanies  alight  with  glowing  love  of  you, 
They  sacrilice  far  more  than  mortals  do 
I'o  your  chaste  honor,  Mary,  mother  mine. 
.As  if  possessed  of  throbbing  hearts,  they  pine 
Away  to  nothingness  before  thy  view — 
While  toward  thine  arms  tlie  fianu's  e'er  leap  anew 
As  they  behold  the  Infant  ilitre  recline. 
In  whirl  of  gaiety  C.od'>  creatures  all 
Forget  thy  presence  guarding  altars  white. 
They  leave  these  candles  homage  at  thy  throre 
Lone  sentinels — who  make  k^s  keen  the  gall 
Of  our  neglect:  they  serve  till  lieartN  contrite 
Return  again  desirous  to  atone. 


THE  TRIU^IPH  OF  IRELAND 
Mercedes  Rempe,  '21 

I.\  contrast  to  the  materialism  of  the  present 
<lay,  stands  the  idealism  of  that  small  and  op- 
pressed nation,  Ireland — Ireland,  a  nation  that 
has  endured  for  centuries  intolerahle  wrongs  and 
sufferings,  a  nation  whose  path  upwards  has  been 
a  crimson  one,  wet  witli  the  bl(X)d  of  martyrs  who 
have  died  to  uphold  the  Christian  ideals  of  their 
country.    Tlie  ideals  of  Ireland  have  kept  her 
young  in  spirit,  though  she  is  old  in  sorrow  and 
experience.     L'nlike  other  great  nations,  Jeru- 
>ak-m,  I'-gypt,  A.^syria,  Babylon,  l\omc.  Ireland 
will  not  rise  to  greatness  and  then  disappear, 
leaving  only  a   few  monuments  to  her  glory. 
Hers  will  be  a  real  and  enduring  Iriumpli,  the 
ninnph  that  comes  in  recognizing  the  Saviour 
t  int-n  when  He  comes  to  them,  and  from  being 
litlifiil  U)  the  task  lie  sets  before  them. 

The  highest  ideal  to  which  nun  can  as])ire,  is 
■  r feet  jK-rformance  of  duty — duly  to  God,  to  his 
•luitry,  to  his  neighlxjr,  and  t(j  himself.  I'ursu- 
'ig  this  ideal  leads  to  noble  thoughts  and  deeds; 
i'Tsaking  it  learls  to  degeneration  and  destruc- 
iion.    The  history  of  nations  is  almost  wholly  a 
ncord  of  forsaken  ideals  that  en<l  in  ruin.  The 
l-rcM-nl  worI«l,  judged  by  its  uatii^nlKwid,  is  a 
<<rM  of  nialcrialisni,  and  its  hojio  of  salvation 
In-taml,  which  by  her  examples  of  faith,  patrio- 
:  Ml,  and  love  of  virtue  and  sacrifice,  may  re- 


store to  pagan  jjeoples  true  ideals  of  Christianity. 

Religion  has  always  held  highest  place  in  the 
ideals  and  lives  of  the  Irish  people.  Before  they 
learned  of  the  exalted  life  which  a  real  follower 
of  Christ  must  necessarily  lead,  they  were  living 
lives  exalted  by  ideals  of  honor,  faith,  and  purity. 
1 1  is  small  wonder  that  Christianity  found  such  a 
ready  response  in  Ireland.  Because  of  geographi- 
cal position,  Ireland  was  shielded  from  invasion 
and  conquest  by  Rome.  Hence,  though  she  had 
not  the  opportunity  to  adopt  Roman  institutions 
and  culture,  she  was  saved  from  the  taint  of  Ro- 
man godlessness  and  immorality.  Yet  the  ability 
to  become  refined,  learned,  and  well-governed 
seems  to  be  innate  in  the  Irish  people.  Practicing 
the  austert'  pagan  creed  of  Druidism  they,  accord- 
ing to  Cancin  Dalton  in  his  chapter  from  C lories 
of  Ireland,  called  "Ireland,  the  Island  of  Saints 
and  Scholars,"  created  and  developed  a  civiliza- 
tion of  their  own  which  was  in  some  respects 
witlnnit  an  e(Hial."  (iradually  Cliristianitv  was 
introduced  on  the  island.  In  432,  Pope  Celes- 
tint'  sent  Saint  Patrick  who  became  known  as 
"the  Apostle  tif  Ireland."  It  was  Saint  Patrick 
who  gave  the  lri>h  people  the  Cathulic  princi])les 
for  which  they  have  had  to  fight  in  order  to  i)ro- 
tecl  them  from  a  hostile  England.  In  the  fifth  and 
sixth  cenlin-ies  tliere  were  many  holy  men  and 
women  in  Ireland.  Saint  lirigid,  founder  of  the 
convent  of  Kildare,  l.olds  a  i^lace  in  the  heart  of 
the  Irish  ])eo])le  second  only  to  that  of  .Saint  i'at- 
rick.  Monasteries  and  con\'ents  were  siH)n  scat- 
tered over  the  llttk'  island  as  thickly  as  the  stars 
in  the  firmament.  iUit  with  tlie  true  si)irit  of  a 
divine  lover,  Ireland  has  not  kept  her  heritage  to 
herself.  Iler  missionaries  have  travelled  over  the 
whole  world.  .Some  of  the  holy  men  who  took 
ji.irt  in  this  work  were:  .Saints  Colnmcille,  .\idan, 
I'radolin,  and  i'"nrsey. 

r.ecaiise  she  loved  her  religion  Ireland  has  had 
to  siilTer  nuuii.  In  Idll  both  Mouses  of  Parlia- 
ment declared  lliat  llie\'  would  never  give  their 
consent  to  any  loleralion  of  (he  Catholic  ri'ligon 
In  Ireland,  (»r  in  ;ni\'  other  part  ol"  his  niajesl}''s 
dominion.  Then  followed  desi riui ion  of  chin'clu'S, 
altars,  ;ind  I .iliri  naclcs,  all  in  the  vain  .iltempl  to 
rid  the  nation  ol  llie  (  alliolic  faith.  The  perse 
nihons  of  111,,  innnor.-il  I'.li/.aI.elh  .nul  the  hloody 
lames,  the  mass;u  ics  of  (  romwcll,  the  mis  rule  of 
the  Sinarls,  and  the  proscriptions  <if  the  IXth 
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ctMUiirv: — all  failed  In  force  a  different  relit;ion 
on  Ireland. 

O  holy  Cross!  Dear  symbol  of  the  dread 

Death  of  Our  Lord, 

Around  thee  have  slept  our  martyr  dead, 
Sward  over  sward! 
The  moral  strength  of  Ireland  that  enables  her 
to  keep  faith  in  her  adversities,  is  "in  the  drinking 
of  the  Chalice  of  Christ,  ami  in  the  carrying  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ." 

Srcond  only  to  the  Irish  ideal  of  duty  to  God 
is  the  Celtic  love  of  country.  Desire  to  worship 
Cod  in  her  own  way  and  national  rivalry,  have 
been  the  chief  causes  of  Ireland's  sufferings.  The 
fight  has  always  been  one  of  great  odds ;  the 
counige  and  hardihood  of  the  Irishman  set  against 
the  superior  arms  of  an  united  Britian.  Courage 
seem^  incarnate  m  the  soul  of  the  Irishman.  It 
is  a  »;uality  at  which  the  whole  world  might  well 
marvel,  because  through  endless  sufferings  it  has 
remained  unbroken  in  spite  of  every  attempt  on 
Kngland's  part  to  destroy  it.  During  the  Tudor 
reign,  the  country  was  laid  waste,  homes  were 
burned,  families  were  slain,  and  people  were  left 
to  starve.  Famine  and  pestilence  over-ran  the 
island  until  the  very  heart  of  the  Irishman  ap- 
peared crushed  when  he  beheld  the  suffermgs 
that  surrounded  him.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Irish- 
man was  unbroken.  These  trials  only  seemed  to 
strengthen  the  courage  of  the  men.  This  wliole- 
souled  love  for  country,  this  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice all  for  her,  has  been  and  still  is  that  which 
makes  Ireland  an  ideal  Christian  nation. 
A  nation's  greatness  lies  in  men,  not  acres. 
One  master-mind  is  worth  a  million  hands; 
No  kingly  robes  have  marked  the  planet-shakers; 
But  Samson-strength  to  break  the  ages'  bands. 
Being  the  handmaiden  of  religion  and  of  pat- 
riotism, love  of  learning  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Irish  race.  The  Irish  have  not 
only  an  intense  love  and  api)reciation  of  learning, 
but,  in  spite  of  fierce  opposition,  they  have  done 
much  to  foster  and  encourage  it.  Sir  Roger 
Casment  has  said,  ''Ireland  alone  among  western 
lands  preserves  the  recorded  tradition,  the  native 
history,  and  the  continuity  of  mind  that  connects 
half  of  Europe  with  its  ancestral  past.  I'Or 
early  Europe  was  very  largely  Celtic  Eurojx',  and 
nowhere  can  we  trace  the  continuous  influence  of 
Celtic  culture  and  idealism,  coming  down  to  us 
from  a  remote  past,  save  in  Ireland." 

This  love  of  wisdom  has  not  only  broadened 
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the  minds  of  the  people  but  has  helped  to  raise 
them  to  a  hi^li  plane  of  spiritualits .  In  land  has 
had  to  pa\-  dearl\  for  this  desire  hcc.uisr  luigland 
has  done  everything  in  her  power  to  suppress  and 
destroy  it,  but  in  this  as  in  other  things  she  has 
failed.  Some  of  our  not  ver\-  remote  ancestors 
tell  us  of  sch(H)ls  Conducted  in  the  l.nnes  and  fields 
while  a  guard  stood  ready  to  give  warning  at  the 
approach  of  the  English  soldier.  The  hedge 
school-master  was  one  of  Ireland's  greatest  bless- 
ings. He  kindled  and  kept  alive  the  love  of  learn- 
ing; he  revived  the  national  .spirit  of  Ireland;  to 
him,  more  than  to  any  other  class  of  men  or  insti- 
tutions, is  due  the  struggle  of  the  present  day. 
Defying  the  laws  of  England,  he  taught  the  peo- 
ple. His  life  was  as  hard  as  the  life  of  a  priest. 
Hunted  like  a  beast,  he  fled  from  valley  to  moun- 
tain, from  hill  to  plain,  but  he  always  circled 
back  to  take  up  his  interrupted  work. 
Their  lore  was  not  the  brightest,  nor  their  store  per- 
haps the  best. 
But  they  fostered  love  undying,"  in  each  young  Irish 
breast; 

And  through  the  dread,  dread  night  and  long,  that 

steeped  our  island  then. 
The  lamps  of  hope  and  tires  of  faith  were  fed  by 
these  brave  men. 
The  lamps  of  hope  and  fires  of  faith  were  fed 
by  these  brave  men.    An  example  of  England's 
effort  to  blot  out  the  literature  and  the  national 
learning  of  the  Irish,  is  her  policy  in  the  Natio- 
nal Schools  of  Ireland.    When  the  (Irish  children 
entered  the  school-room  in  the  morning,  a  stick 
was  tied  around  the  neck  of  each.    For  every 
word  of  Gaelic  the  child  spoke  during  the  day,  a 
notch  was  cut  in  the  stick,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  the  child  received  a  whipping  for  every 
notch.     Before  the  sc1h)o1  work  was  initiated, 
every  child  was  made  to  recite  the  following: 
I  thank  the  God  who  on  my  bilth  hath  smiled 
And  made  me,  in  this  day  and  age,  a  happy  English 
child. 

A  consideration  of  all  the-e  difficulties  makes 
evident  the  miracle  that  must  have  taken  place 
in  order  that  Celtic  literature  and  knowledge 
might  live.  The  survival  of  Irish  learning  seems 
to  (lisa]jn;ve  the  old  maxim:  "As  the  twig  is  bent 
so  the  tree  inclines." 

'  C'jod  has  gi\en  to  Ireland  the  most  heroic  figure 
in  the  world,  in  whom  is  embodied  another  of  her 
splendid  ideals  -the  'Irish  Mother.  She  stands 
for  the  highest  expression   of   faith,  courage, 
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strength,  and  sacrifice ;  these  spiritual  quahties 
have  served  to  make  a  wdnianhood  which  has 
kept  the  nation  faithful  and  strong.  Women  in 
Ireland  are  held  in  deeper  reverence  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  There  is  an  old  Irish 
tradition  that  serves  as  an  example  of  this  rever- 
ence : 

■  Once  upon  a  time  an  Englisliman  and  an  Irish- 
man met,  and  were  discussing  the  merits  of  their 
respective  countries.  The  Englishman  boasteJ 
that  the  people  of  England  were  so  honest  that  a 
bag  of  jewels  and  money  might  be  left  by  the 
roadside  unprotected,  and  it  would  be  there  when 
the  owner  returned.  The  Irishman  in  answering 
this  boast,  told  an  incident  that  liaitpened  in  Ire- 
land. A  beautiful  girl,  clothed  in  the  tincst  of 
silks,  adorned  with  precious  jewels,  set  out  and 
travelled  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  tlie  other. 
Neither  the  jewels  were  taken  nor  the  maiden  in- 
sulted or  harmed  in  any  way."  Sir  Thomas  More 
has  written  a  beautiful  jxiem  on  this  incident, 
which  contains  these  ixMgnant  lines, 
Sir  Knight,  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm 
No  Son  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm. 
For  though  they  love  women  and  golden  store, 
Sir  Knight,  they  love  honor  and  virtue  more. 
As  a  symbol  of  Mary,  our  Mother,  the  Irisli 
mother  represents  the  highest  type  of  Christianity, 
She  guards  the  soul  of  her  children  with  her 
life  because  they  are  intrusted  to  her  by  (lo<l. 
Into  their  hearts  she  instills  the  jirinciples  for 
whicli  Ireland  stands.  Ireland  i->  ^afe  while  the 
Irish  mother  lives.  To  a  world  which  is  fast 
forgetting  the  teachings  of  (  hrist.  >he  stands  as 
an  example  of  purity  and  stnnglh. 

It  is  Ireland  that  shines  forth  :is  the  one  bright 
hope  from  the  darkness  of  the  present  world,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ideals  for  which  she 
stands  may  be  known  to  all.  so  that  Ireland's  star 
of  faith  may  shed  its  light  in  ;dl  corners  of  the 
earth  and  bring  the  wf>rld  back  to  ("hrisl.  Th.' 
storm  clouds  have  long  hid  from  the  world  this 
holy  guiding  star,  yet  we  venture  w  ith  high  hearts 
the  pro|)hecy  that  the  clouds  will  s(  on  be  entirely 
disjK'llcd.  Ilreland  must  and  will  lake  her  |)lace 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world  by  ihe  com- 
pulnion  of  her  inner  greatness,  a  greatness  tlia' 
the  world  must  and  will  recognize.  We  cannoi 
think  of  her,  wc  cannot  hope  for  her  without 
f>raying  and  longing  for  her  perfect  fr<-edom. 
In(iri>rndrnl  nationhood  aii'l  that  alone,  will  make 


it  possiiile  for  Ireland  to  fulfill  her  mission  among 
the  pe.iides  of  the  world.    The  fultillment  of  thi- 
mission  will  be  her  supreme  triumph. 
All  thy  life  has  been  a  symbol, 
We  can  only  read  a  part, 
God  will  flood  thy  life  with  sunshine 
For  the  woes  that  fill  thy  heart. 


SOUL  SHKIXIXG 

Kl.lZAHKTH    MaHONICV,  '21. 

WIIEX  earth  is  decked  in  Spring's  fair  garmenting,- 
Young  leaves  rpon  the  trees  so  lately  bare 
And  brown,  the  earth  gretn  carpeted,  the  ;iir 
All  t'ragranl  with  .M  ay-riow  ers'  blossoming — 

TluMi  bring  wc  tribute  (o  ihi--  hallowed  spot. 
\'et  arc  llic  bound-,  of  our  rcuicnibci'ing 

\(it  Mt       this  <jnc  day— our  lost  one'>  names 
An   slii  iin  d  w  ithin  our  hearts  where  e\er  tlames 
'I  he  lo\i'  led  lamp  of  meuu-'y  lumiuing 

'I  he  little  Naercd  plaee  ami  failing  not 
Though  their  gra\es.  swept  by  winter's  tempesting. 
Lie  did  and  bkak,  the  marking  crosses  bare 
And  undecked  sa\c  lor  sleety  frescoes  there. 
Today  wc  come  for  the  bestowing 

Of  tribute  daily  <leep  within  ns  wrought. 


CHARLES  DICKENS 
Rosici.i.A  Kramicr,  '22 

Till'"  filial  stam])ing  of  certain  literature  as 
ptTiiiaiiciif  or  of  a  writer  as  lasting  is  the 
restih  not  i:f  a  tleeting  i)o])tilarit \'  but  is  the 
outcome  of  a  stringent  test  of  liundreds  of  years. 
The  itutiiorlal  iiiiud  will  secure  tlu'  immortal 
Mickeiis  ;is  ;i  iiermaneiit  writer,  lie  was  not  a 
meteor  tli.at  seiiilill.ale  1  for  a  brief  moment  .and 
then  faded,  but  be  is  alivt'  to-day,  I  lis  place  in  the 
nineteenth  ceiilury  I'lnglish  liler.ature  is  unass;iil- 
rd)le.  It  will  grow  stronger  with  llu'  ]i;issing  of 
the  years.  I  le  is  the  iiiiieleeiitli  century's  si)ecial 
rre.alioii.  for  he  is  |)eculiar  to  it.  This  century, 
with  ils  I'reiicli  revolution,  its  awakening  sense 
of  the  (lawn  of  liberty,  was  one  th.al  encouraged 
(•ver\l)ody.  It  expecteil  everyl liiiig  of  cNcrybody. 
I)ickeiis  ciiuld  not  esc;i|)e  ils  iiillnence,  lie  was 
linnied  .along  by  the  singe,  .ami  he  not  oiil\'  re- 
joiced in  it,  bill  sill  nioiiiil cd  it,  ,a  coloss.al  genius, 
Dickens  w.as  bnin  ;il  l.;iiidporl.  in  I'oilsea,  in 
IS12,  (  b.arles  u;is  llie  second  of  ei-bl  cliildreii. 
The  f.aiiiily,  .alw.ays  under  llie  star  of  iiiisforlmie, 
w;is.  howe\  i  T,  in  f.aii  ly  good  circnmslances  when 
( 'h.arles  m;ide  his  ap|)e;ir;ince,    lie  was  born  .md 
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grew  up  in  an  Kdcn  of  niiddlc-class  prosijcriiy. 
As  Chesterton  say--,  "lu'  fell  into  the  family,  so 
to  s])eak,  during  one  of  its  comfortable  i)eriods." 
His  father,  the  original  .Mr.  .Micawber,  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  irresponsible  fatherhood.  ile 
early  imbued  the  young  Charles  with  the  desire 
to  step  into  the  "glare  of  the  fiH itlights,"  Ile 
would  perch  him  on  a  chair  and  make  him  sing 
comic  songs  for  the  family's  special  delight. 
Xaturally,  the  youngster  was  pleased  with  the 
applause  showered  upon  him.  He  grew  up  in 
"hilarious  self-consciousness"  with  an  insatiable 
ambition  to  show  off,  and  uUiniately  realized  his 
desire  in  triumphs  that  have  Ix'en  told  over  and 
over  again. 

Dickens  was  a  i)recocious  child,  and  he 
dreamed  his  dreams  like  most  cliildren.  lie  nut 
only  aspired  nnich,  but  e.\i)ected  more.  Hut  his 
youthful  castles  were  struck  tlown  as  if  b}'  a 
thunderbolt.  .After  two  \  ears  of  "gran(lilo([uent 
misfortune"  his  father  went  bankrupt  and  the 
family  straight-way  iroved  into  the  Alarshalsea 
prison.  Charles  was  then  nine  years  old.  His 
mother  (Mrs.  Micawberl  then  set  U])  a  Hoarding 
Kstablishment  for  women,  but  in  Dickens  own 
words,  "Xo  young  Ladies  ever  came."  ami  Dic- 
kens found  himself  working  in  the  cellar  of  a 
blacking  bottle  factory.  Dickens  worked  there, 
stunned  with  dissap])oinlnient.  1  low  irksome  the 
dreary  hours  nnist  have  been  to  him  I  I  low  his  im- 
agination, always  \  i\id  nnist  liave  rebelled  at  his 
snrronndings  !  The  e.x])eriences  nf  these  earlier 
years  are  pictured  with  virulence  in  his  books 
They  are  reflected  in  David  Col^pcrfichl .  On  the 
London  streets  he  learned  the  hearts  of  the  poor  ; 
he  associated  with  toughs  and  waifs;  and,  per- 
haps, we  can  under.stand  his  later  exaggeration 
I  for  exaggeration,  to  a  degree,  it  surely  must  have 
been)  of  the  conditions  existing  among  the  poor. 
"Little  Dickens  Dickenized  London  and  prepared 
the  way  for  all  his  personages."'  Dickens,  at  this 
stage,  had  a  hopeless  outlook  ui)on  life  which  he 
never  forgot — but  he  also  forgot  that  "the 
bitterness  of  boyish  distresses  does  not  lie  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  large :  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  know  that  they  are  small.'' 

A  strange  incident  occurred  at  the  time 
Dickens  was  living  in  the  Marshalsea.  Dickens 
having  been  ill  at  the  factory,  one  of  Charles' 
co-workers,  Fagin,  kindly  assented  to  take  him 
home.    But  Dickens  would  rather  have  died  than 


let  his  friend  know  where  his  famiK  was  living. 
So  the  two  stubbornl)  tranipei!  lor  liours  lluHjugh 
the  London  streets,  and  tinall\.  in  desperation, 
Dickens  dashed  up  the  steps  >>{  a  Strang-  lunise 
and  bade  his  friend  farewell,  lint  strangeh',  in 
spite  of  his  pride,  Dickens  did  not  forget  his 
humor.  He  rang  the  door-bell,  and  bad  the 
courage  in  ask  the  ser\-anl  whether  .Mr.  Kobert 
I'^agin  lived  there.  Though  ill,  his  humor  was 
with  him! 

Then  fortune  again  smiled  u])on  the  family. 
A  legacy  was  inherited  and  Charles,  being  con- 
sidered clever,  was  sent  to  the  Welling  House 
.Academy,  a  worthless  school.  Here  he  obtained 
a  glimjise  into  the  evil  of  existing  private  schools, 
which  he  later  ilenounced  so  bearlih'  in  his 
novels.  Dickens  M)on  left  the  school,  and  at 
fifteen,  found  em])lo)nient  as  a  clerk  in  a  law- 
yer's otYice.  l'>y  night  he  studied  shorthand  and 
succeeded  at  this  as  he  succet'ded  at  evervthing 
that  he  imdertook.  W'lu-n  sonu-one  once  asked 
John  Dickens  where  his  son  Charles  was  edu- 
cated, "Well  reall\,"  he  said,  "he  may  be  saitl 
to  have  educated  himself".  .\nd  so  he  was.  Soon 
Charles  became  a  reporter  an<l  w  rote  up  s])eeches 
he  heard  in  the  Houses.  He  regarded  both 
Houses  as  \-enerable  jokes.  He  wrote  his  notes 
on  the  speeches  while  lurcheil  about  in  coaches, 
or  galloi)ing  in  a  ])ost-chase  over  the  countr).  In 
fact  the  whole  of  Dickens  life  seems  as  "one 
nocturnal  galloj)". 

While  }el  a  boy,  Dickens  had  done  some 
writing  to  amuse  hiniself — mere  sketches.  At 
twentv-one  he  "drops  his  first  sketch  steallhil\- 
with  fear  and  trembling  into  a  dark  letterbox,  in 
a  dark  ofifice,  uj)  a  dark  court  in  Meet  Street." 
It  later  apjjeared  in  his  first  book  "Sketches  by 
Boz",  published  in  IS.v^.  Tlu-n  came  /'/( /.tc/VA- 
Papers  in  183()  and  I  )iclsens  found  fame  knock- 
ing at  his  door.  rick:ucl,-  was  written  s^riall)'. 
is  full  of  vitality  contains  exaggerated  characters 
and  incidents,  but  the  public  hailed  the  writer 
immediateh-  as  a  coming  literary  man.  The  hero 
of  the  f'icku'ick  I'a/^rrs  is  .Mr.  I'ickwick  himself, 
a  fat  old  man  of  the  middle-class  o\  whoni 
Dickens  thought  he  could  make  into  a  good  ball, 
tlKJUgh  he  later  decided  to  make  him  a  fat 
romantic  adscninrer.  The  world  earl\'  made  up 
its  mill  I  to  laugh  w  ith  Dickens.    .\s  a  reporter. 
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the  voung  amlior  leanieil  llie  trick  of  racy  writ- 
ing and  he  knew  ju^t  wluit  would  suit  the  jjopular 
taste. 

Dickens  was  also  a  tine  actor.  As  an  actor 
he  knew  every  dramatic  pos.sibiHty,  understootl 
tense  situations,  and  the  niceties  oi  voice  and 
gesture.  His  keen  observation  aiiled  liini  in 
writing  descriptions  that  no  other  can  write. 
Often  his  description  became  ly^rical. 

Dickens  popularity  was  instantaneous.  Tlie 
demand  for  his  novels  grew,  .\fter  Pickxcick 
came  Oliver  TzJst.  Xicliolas  Xicklcby  and  many 
others.  Dickens  story-telling  was  indefatigable. 
His  plots  were  large,  varied  and  complicatetl,  and 
he  handled  them  with  masterly  skill.  Xo  other 
author,  except  perhaps  L5rowning,  jiresents  the 
personal  equation  so  much  in  his  literary  works. 
His  characteristics  were  a  conjunction  of  ce)ni- 
nion  sense  and  uncommon  sensibility.  II  is 
broad  sympathies  inspired  his  genius  ior  pathos 
and  humor.  ,-\b<:»ut  ordinary  things  he  made  ex- 
traordinary fu.ss,  and  his  characters,  though 
caricatured,  are  irresistable.  ."^uch  tyjjes  as 
Oliver,  David.  Squeers,  Uriah  iieep.  I'ill  Sykes 
and  Micawber  will  live  forever. 

Dickens  also  gave  dramatic  readings  from 
his  works.  His  fame  travelled  abroad,  lie  was 
invited  to  .America  and  Canada  to  lecture.  lUit 
he  was  disappointed  in  America  and  his  satiric 
Martin  Chnzzlei>.-it  places  .\nurica  in  the  light 
of  a  too  harsh  criticism,  lie  thought  our  demo- 
cracy tyrannical.  .-Kfter  his  riluni  from  .\merica 
Dickens  edited  the  Daily  \cws.  and  then  ran 
away  to  .Switzerland  in  an  attempt  to  write 
"Dombey  and  Son,  biil  uiiliout  ^ucce>^.  .So  he 
returned  to  his  beloved  London  streets  and  wrote 
the  Ixxjk,  and  then  wrote  Dax-id  Cuppcyfu-hi. 

Dickens  had  all  the  i^rejudice  of  lii>  time,  lie 
ha<l  an  incurable  habit  of  always  ex])laining  him- 
self. Fatigue  only  seemed  to  ennervate  him  with 
more  energy.  He  lectured  endlessly  and  died 
over  his  unfinished  lulu  in  Drood.  His  life  was 
'»ne  triumph  after  another.  He  may  truly  be 
called  a  great  man  because  lie  made  everyone 

f.-.I  vrr-M 


I  III-:  L.WIJ  OF  VKSTKkDAY 

J'»^^.l•Ml^•K  M(  Cakiiiv,  74 
I  N  the  <liifky  lan<l  of  yisterday 
Agf  i»  rvcr  |»r<»iU'  \i>  stay; 
Kul  in  (he  fiitiin-  Land  of  iJii-ains, 
N'.iiili    li<,|),  inn  I  1  11  |c;i(|  tlic  way. 


CHIMER.\S 

RoSKLL.A  Kk.\mkr,  '22 

A -M   sucking  iny  l)elo\  e(l 

In  the  forest,  where  tlie  lapping 

Of  a  tiioiisand  fpiiet  streamlets 

Dnlls  the  heating, 

I  he  retreating 
Of  Iter  Hecing  feet! 
Iligh  on  nioiiitain  heights  I  seek  her 
Where  the  snow,  in  siuilight  bathing, 
Dazzles,  hlintls  niy  eyts,  fast-failing 

In  discerning 

.\  returning 
Of  my  loved  one  fleet! 
l'"ar  into  the  night  I  seek  her, 
'Xe.ath  the  i)ak!,  half-mocking  vtar-light, 
.\nd  the  moon,  behind  a  cloud  rift. 

Is  lii.t  hiding, 
X'ight  winils  riding, 
( )n  star-ducted  street. 
I    stumble  on,   insistent,   seeking, — 
Peering  lilindly  for  the  dawn  : 
Str.-iining  tars  for  lightest  foot-fall, 

\'et  pursuing, 

I  loping,  wooing. 
Know  iiig  m  it  defeat  ! 

I'll  t  at  daybreak  w  hen  the  dawn  mists 
\'eil  the  sun  in  rainbow  colors, 
Then  1  see  her  in  a  suiibeam 
.Sunli^jht  weaving, 
My  heart  grieving. 
For  we  cannot  meet ! 


I 

I 

I 
I 


Till-:  LILY  OF  TIIF.  THISTLE  P.ATCH. 
Vf.ron'ica  McCakk,  '22. 


WICLL,  Mandy,  it's  MU'e  goiu'  to 
night,"   said    I'^zra,   as   their  o! 


be  a  bad 
(1  horses 

sloshed  along  through  the  deep  mud. 

"N'es,  Lzra,  I  feel  it  in  m\  bones  that  there's 
something  evil  afoot  tonight.  I  wish  that  you 
could  reineinbcr  that  strange  dream  that  you  said 
you  had  last  night." 

"Oh,  now  I  have  it!  The  sight  of  the  store 
down  the  road  reminds  ine.  I'iisl  1  saw  this  old 
More.  .S()(,ii  ii  \;inislie(l  and  w  here  it  stands,  grew 
a  ihisilc  p;il(li,  uilliiii  which  stood  a  single  white 
lil\.  Tlion  ;i  reaper,  wilh  a  long  scyllu-  cul  down 
all  llic  thisiK.s,  lull  he  dug  up  the  lily  carefully, 
and  placed  it  in  a  po|,  which  he  look  away  with 
liini." 

"Thai's  ,1  mighty  strange  dre.im,  I'./r.i,  biU 
lilllc  I'cf;  down  Ihere  is  surely  a  lily  in  a  thistle 


I 
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patch  if  there  ever  was  one.  Now  l(X)k  at  tliat 
l)erfc)rmance  down  there."' 

h'zra,  lifting  hi.s  eyes  from  his  steaming,  nuul- 
spatteretl  team,  gazed  down  the  road  at  tlie  ram- 
hhng  old  unpainted  bnihling.  (  )f  wiiat  follows  he 
<iw  little,  and  heard  less.  The  l)attere(l  door, 
'ver-topped  by  the  weatlier-beaten  sign,  "R.  S. 
Ingles — Cleneral  Merchandise",  was  thrown  open 
suddenly  and  a  little  black  and  white  terrier  came 
bounding  forth,  yelping  with  pain.  A  man's  burly- 
leg  was  drawn  back  within  the  building,  but  a 
flaxen-haired  girl,  about  five  years  of  age,  brushed 
past  him  and  ran  to  cuddle  her  abused  pet,  wliicli 
she  found  cowering  beneath  the  dripiiing  ledge  of 
the  porch  floor.  But  as  slie  was  drawing  the 
(luivering  little  animal  out  from  his  hiding  place, 
the  door  again  opened  and  a  harsh  voice  called, 

"Vou  tn)ublesome  brat,  drop  that  dirty  beast 
and  get  in  out  of  the  rain.  It's  bad  enough  to 
have  to  put  up  with  your  finicky  ways  without 
having  to  make  a  slave  of  myself  nursing  you 
and  washing  your  clothes.  Drop  it,  I  say!''  So 
the  little  girl,  after  tenderly  pushing  her  pet  un- 
der the  ledge  again,  and  giving  its  head  a  quick 
pat  with  a  hand,  which  the  puppy's  rough  littlt 
tongue  had  just  licked  in  gratitude,  ran  to  the 
door  and  slipped  in,  skillfully  dodging  a  blow 
aimed  at  her  by  the  hand  of  the  woman  whose 
coarse  and  flabby  cheeks  were  tinged  with  a  dull, 
angry  red.  Turning  to  hurl  more  reproach  upon 
her  little  victim's  head,  the  step-mother  was 
greeted  by  the  slamming  of  the  door,  at  the  back 
of  the  store,  which  led  to  the  living  apartments 
beyond. 

■"1  wish  that  you'd  put  that  brat  in  an  orplian 
asx  lum,"  snapped  the  same  irate  lady  as  she  turn- 
ed to  the  man  to  whom  the  i^reviously  mentioned 
leg  belonged.  "She's  got  sucli  a  (|uick  eye  and 
she  blabs  out  everything,  i-'irst  thing  you  know, 
we'll  both  land  in  the  pen." 

"W  ell,"  growled  the  man  thrcnigh  his  stubby 
beard.  "She's  just  like  her  mother  was.  Wants 
to  feed  all  the  old  tramps  and  stray  dogs  that 
come  along.  Wants  to  give  all  the  candy  in  the 
>liowcase  to  the  customers'  kids,  because  they 
like  it.  Clutters  the  house  up  with  wild-flowers, 
.^he  never  was  a  real  help-mate  like  you  are,  Kve. 
lint  listen — I  have  plans  for  tonight.  The  folks 
around  here  are  catching  on  to  my  business 
methods,  so  I've  set  the  stage  for  the  big  show  to 
night." 


"'S'es,  Hob,  I  think  it's  time  for  us  to  move.  I 
feel  inieasy,  as  if  the  air  around  lure  were  be- 
coming rather  unhealthful  for  us,  and — " 

Hut  here  thi'ir  (Halogue  was  interru])ted  bv  the 
stamping  of  feet  (U  tlu-  ])orch,  and  a  moment 
later  the  door  ojjened  to  adiuit  the  farmer  and 
his  wife. 

■■(iood  e\-ening,  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  I'iersun.  i\)me 
right  down  to  the  old  stove  hvw  and  warm  vour- 
selves,"  said  the  ])ropriel<ir  as  he  <\w\\  out  some 
dilajiidated  chairs  for  his  ciistrnncTs.  1 'ut  their 
crocks  on  thf  counter,  l'".ve,  and  conu-  here  to  en- 
tertain them  w  hile  I  weigh  the  butter."  Tht-n  he 
excused  himself  and  removed  the  crcjcks  to  a 
counter  in  the  rear  of  the*  storeroom,  where  he 
began  to  weigh  the  butter.  .Soon  a  door,  close 
by,  opc-ucd  a  little  and  a  small  face  peered  through 
llie  crack.  Then  a  little  golden  crown  came  bob- 
bing along  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter. 

l!ut  none  of  the  occupants  of  the  room  were 
aware  of  her  presence  until  a  shrill  voice  piped, 
"()h.  Dad,  Nou're  buying  that  butter,  aren't  vou? 
I  know,  'cause  you  always  m(jve  that  bar  out 
wIk-u  you  buy  things  and  ])ull  it  down  when  you 
sell  them." 

"Shut  u])  auil  get  out  of  here — quick,  I  tell 
you,"  snarled  her  father  in  a  low  tone,  and  he 
looked  toward  the  stove  but  was  surprised  to  see 
a])ijroaching  him,  a  stranger,  whose  entrance 
neitlier  he  nor  the  others  had  noticed.  His  tone 
changed  as  he  addressed  the  stranger,  "(loorl 
evening  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

The  stranger  had  glanced  toward  the  front 
window  and  had  made  a  strange  motion  with  his 
hand.  IJefore  lie  coulil  answer  the  courteous  pro- 
jjrietor,  the  door  opened  and  two  p(ilice-ofl:icers 
and  another  stranger  came  in.  "\'ou  can't  do 
anything  for  me,  my  friend,  but  since  T  am  the 
scales  ins])ector  1  shall  proceed  to  do  something 
for  you.  1  have  in  my  pocket  more  incriminating 
evidence  than  that  which  vour  little  girl  has  just 
given.  \'ou've  been  warned  several  times,  lately. 
The  iJolice  have  a  little  present  for  you." 

"You,"  exclaimed  the  other  young  man  as  he 
glanced  up  into  the  face  of  the  store-keei)er.  "\'nu 
— 'here!  1  know  \ou  e\'en  if  vou  were  smooth 
shaven  then,  (ientleiuen,  this  man  is  wanted  at 
my  home  in  Florida  on  the  charge  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud.  lie  seemed  to  ]iv  a  respectable 
ycjung  man  when  he  came  into  our  coimnunits' 
and  won  m\  sister's  affection.    He  was  posing  as 
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a  successful  real  oiate  agent,  but  one  day,  not 
long  after  tlieir  marriage,  he  ran  away  and  took 
mv  sister  with  him.  Soon  we  learned  that  he 
had  been  selling,  bv  mail,  im])roved  fruit  farms, 
which  turned  out  to  be  ])lois  of  a  worthless  tract 
of  land,  near  the  h-vergiades.  Abiiut  a  year  after 
his  disappearance,  we  received  a  telegran^  from 
Chicago.  sa\ing  that  my  sister  had  died,  but 
never  until  now,  have  we  been  able  to  find  a  trace 
of  him." 

"Indeed."  said  one  of  the  officers  of  the  law, 
who  had  been  peering  around  beneath  the  coun- 
ters, "anil  I  have  found  traces  of  something  else 
that  will  bring  him  free  board  and  lodging  for 
some  time.  1  have  just  found  a  box  of  oil-soaked 
rags  under  the  counter.  1  le  was  ])lanning  to  cele- 
brate this  evening,  '1  believe.  .\t  any  rate,  this 
explains  the  hre  that  he  had  over  at  Summit- 
ville.  last  year.  I  ic  knew  that  there  were  rumors 
of  his  short-weight  tactics  going  about,  so  he  was 
getting  ready  to  move  to  a  new  field." 

Then  Mandy.  who  had  been  silent  for  so  long 
spoke  up.  with  a  ([uavering  voice,  "Are  you  go- 
ing to  take  them  to  the  lock-u])?" 

"That's  where  the\ 're  .going,  lady,  and  they 
won't  be  back  for  (juite  a  siicll."  answered  the 
officer. 

"Well,  what  will  you  do  with  their  little  girl?" 
asked  llie  lady  of  the  officer. 


"Send  the  brat  to  an  asylum,"  snapi)ed  the  pro- 
prietor. 

"Asylum — what's  an  as}  lum  ?"  pijjed  a  thin, 
little  voice. 

"O,  the  d — 1!  W'here'd  you  come  from,"  ejac- 
ulated her  father.  All  had  turned  to  behold  a 
])ale  little  face,  ])eaking  out  of  its  halo  of  golden 
curls,  around  the  corner  of  the  counter. 

The  young  man  gasfjed,  "Why,  that's  my  sis- 
ter's child,  1  know.  She  has  exactly  the  same 
features  and  the  same  beautiful  hair  and  that 
scoundrel  never  told  us.  Come  here,  little  one," 
he  called.  "Mother  is  very  lonesome  since  father 
died.  .She  misses  your  mama  so  much  that  I 
know  that  s!ie  will  be  very,  very,  glad  if  you  will 
come  home  with  me.  You  can  stay  with  her  and 
make  her  hap])y  when  I  am  away  on  business." 

"And  can  I  have  flowers  and  puppies  and  give 
lumgry  little  Ijoys  and  girls  all  the  candy  they 
want?"  asked  the  little  girl  as  she  looked  up  wist- 
fidl}-  into  his  face. 

"^'ou  bet  you  can,  little  one,"  answered  the 
newl\-made  uncle.  Turning  to  the  farmer's  wife, 
he  said  in  a  low  tone.  "Who  would  think  that 
such  a  lil\'  could  grow  in  a  thistle  patch  !'' 

Suddenly  clutching  her  husband's  sleeve,  the 
old  lady  whisi)ered,  "Ezra,  do  you  hear  that?  I 
(k)  declare!    ^'ou're  a  regidar  prophet!'' 


FOREVER  YOU 
\'ki.i.  Waki),  '24 

'!"[  I  I'.R     may  l)c  sunshine  cNtrywlicre  T  go 
'      And  music  playiuK  wIk  ic  tin-  Iuhi-zl-s  sigh, 
'I'licre  may  1k'  hrigiUm-s  in  ihc  arching  sky 
.\ncl  lau^fhler  wIhtc  the-  sunny  waters  How 
\nil  tone  tliat  comes  with  evening's  mellow  glow, 

VVlien  night  wind  calls  .and  star-dust  gleams  on  high. 
Vet,  all  remind  me  liul  of  you  for  wlunn  1  sigh 
Whom  I  ha\e  loved,  the  dean  si  elumi  I  know. 

I  met  you  when  my  life  w.is  jiassed  in  dreams 
Of  future  hopes.    \in\  left  liefore  I  knew 

What  hlessinxs  you  had  hrought  to  me.    It  seejus 
(i<jti  wantul  you,  my  angel  clinm,  yet  thiough 

I  hi*  years  1  feel  your  smile  when  sunshine  gleams, 
Always  you  are  my  >  hum,  fore\  (  r  you. 
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TO  A  NUN 

Al.BI'.KTA   MURI'llV,  '24 

A  eWNDLl'",  alight  in  the  still,  soft  dusk  — 

W'axcn-whitc,  hurnin<;  str;iif;ht  as  a  rrti ; 
Steady  the  sIdw,  upward  pointing  the  tlanic— 
A  life  that  is  given  to  Cod. 


THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 
Franci-:s  Kennedy 


0 


RAXDMA'  Walsh  fcad  and  I'c-read  tlic  ]ia- 
l>er :  she  stiuHed  it,  |)aiiscd — wondered, 
rubbed  her  tear-stained  eyes,  adjusted  her 
glasses  and  read  it  again.  The  story  of  the  un- 
known soldier  brought  from  France  and  given 
burial  on  Memorial  Day  was  the  ]Mece  <Tf  the 
I'aper  that  caught  and  held  her  attention.  1m ir 
-"me  reason  since  her  much  lox  ed  Jack  had  gone 
Mver  there  and  never  returned,  she  had  given  up 
interest  in  other  things  and  waited  every  day  to 
iicar  of  or  from  him. 

And  Jack? — The  drifting,  careless,  easy-going 
vouth  had  never  returned.  The\  said  he  died  in 
battle  but  it  was  all  so  incoherent,  those  notices, 
that  Grandma'  Walsh  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
Someday  Jack's  bravery  would  be  noted — the 
world  would  proclaim  him  a  hero,  then  she  would 
be  glad  and  satisfied. 

So  a.s  she  read  this  story,  the  idea  that  this  un- 
known soldier  was  her  Jack,  became  fixed  in  her 
mind.  Yet  with  tears  of  grief,  she  was  liappy 
when  a  knock  came  at  the  door. 

"What  is  it  you  say?  Sometliin'  to  eat.  Sir? 
"Course  vou  can  be  bavin'  the  house  todav  if  its' 


tliat  \du  want,  for  Jack,  my  boy — is  happy  today 
an'  I  'ni  happy  !" 
"Er — Jack,  who?" 

''What  ? — why  mv  son,  sir — he  went  away  to 
I-'rancc  with  the  others.  Thev  said  he  was  lazy 
and  good-for-nothin' — but  he's  not!  He's  the 
unknown  soldier  ])rought  Ijack  from  France. 
Diihi't  you  see  those  flags?  .And  the  parade  is  to 
be  this  afternoon." 

"^'o^1'rc — you're  .Mrs.  \\'alsh  ?" 

"^  cs — .Sir,  \cs  sir — I  am!  'Tis  manv  a  sad 
day  I've  had  since  my  Jack  went  awa\-.  People 
ha\-e  laughed  and  that  Mrs.  Jones  said  I'd  better 
save  my  tears  and  praxers — but  Jack — Thanks  be 
to  ( io(I  !  is  in  Heaven  and  he's  brave.  Now  I  can 
die  in  peace,  the  dear  lad  !" 

Somehow  the  stii)i)osed  tramp  left  the  kitchen 
door,  threw  back  his  shoulders,  clenched  his  teeth 
anfl  swore  withiti  himself  that  with  Cod's  help  he 
would  make  Jack  W  alsli  a  decent  man.  His  poor 
old  tiiother's  prayers  would  find  an  answer.  .And 
s  -meday  he'd  return--not  with  Hags  as  on  .Metno- 
rial  Day— but  with  a  clear  record  and  a  tnan. 


MOTHER 


Cathkrixe  Jon: 


T 


HE  golden  promise  of  the  dawning  morn. 

The  star  beams'  misty  far  off  light 

That  struggles  through  tlie  gloominess  of  night, 

Are  hut  reflections  come  from  thee 

Who  now  hast  left  the  earth  and  me. 


.\down  tlie  lanes  of  mrmorvs  ycstcryca 
■|he  whispered  words  of  lo\  c  tlien  ^^^,k^ 
The  future  dreams,  all  now  arc  broker. 
One  backward  look,  a  joyful  ray, 
L  ntil  our  future  meeting  day. 


th. 


me. 


Sacred  and  sweet  the  lif 
h'roin  out  the  shadow  of  my  sorrow  , 
Swift  years  will  steal  into  the  morri>vv, 
When  throuf.!h  the  \alr  I'll  come  to  thee. 
All  clad  for  llca\n's  eternity. 
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A  SPRING  XIGHT 

Mary  Roark,  '24. 

T^llE  silvtr  moon-mist  drenches  all  the  earth: 
'  From  out  the  mystery  of  the  dusk  a  bird's  low  note 
Throbs  with  the  joy  of  spring's  recurring  birth. 
A  star  blooms,  like  a  tear  upon  the  cheek  of  night, 
.\s  though  her  heart,  athrill  with  youth  and  love 
Had  overflowed  with  sweetness  nigh  to  pain. 


TOO  LATE,  ALACK! 

LorisE  RiLF.v,  '24. 

Ryi  R.  Bachelor-Button 

^''^Had  a  rendezvous  this  spring 

With  a  dainty  Violet  Blossom, 

His  love  for  her,  to  sing. 

Rut  prompt  .Miss  \'iokt  Blossom 
Had  no  time  to  wa'^tc.  you  sec! 
So,  Bachelor  Button,  I'm  afraid. 
Until  ne.xt  year,  he'll  be. 


TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  PEACE 
Vlromca  McCahe,  '22 


/^OME,  thou  spirit!    Come  thou  quickly, 

^Whispering  of  eternal  peace, 
Leading  nations  to  discover 
Paths  in  which  the  storms  will  cease. 

Come,  thou  spirit !     Come  thou  quickl 
Xow  to  lead  men  to  the  light. 
Come,  to  guide  them  in  the  pathway 
Where  the  sun  of  peace  shines  bright. 


A  REVELATION 

.Mak<,arkt  Wn.i.iAMs.  '24. 

'THE  dead  brjtnch  on  the  maple  tree 
'      Ficconu's  a  living  thing: 

The  flowerets  lift  their  dainty  hcad>. 

The  hirrls  conie  out  to  sin,g. 
.Ml  the  earth  is  hllefl  with  nnisic 

.■\s  of  a  fairy  lute  :— 
In  the  midst  of  (iod's  creation, 
I  alone,  am  nnitc. 


TO  .\  SrRAWBl'.RRV  SOD.\ 
(  .\  Sunnner  Idyl  ) 

1  Iki.i- \  Dru  m  Mv.y.  '24. 

OX  foam-topped  glass  of  nectar  pink, 
Down  your  circulai",  slip]Hr.\'  lirink, 
.My  straws  of  'wavy  whiteness  sink 
To  unseen  depths  tliat  gaily  clink. 
Within  yom-  foaming  mass.  1  think 
I  see  your  many  bubbles  wink, 
Because  for  just  a  nickel's  "chink" 
My  earthly  thoughts  with  heaven  link. 


w 


spRixti  rRoi'P.i.h.s 

\l.V(  I-    (  AWLI-.V,  '24 

I  \  Sprmg  comes  'r..inid  I  feel 
'  ause  everythinK's  so  swci  I  : 
be  birds  sing  madly  all  the  day: 
.May  dances  through  the  slrccls 


'I  hr  rain  rotno  down  in  showers  mild  I  w.nil  In  go  .ind  w  alk,  jusi  go, 

.\ni\  silver  (ciinln  the  leaves:  And  lease  my  work  and  care: 

The  little  %trramlrt  runs  no  wild  l!ut  I  cm't  go,  bec.insc,  you  know! 

,\n<l  iialternn  on  the  tiidewalk  weaves.  Tb(  angle  woruis  are  (here. 
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SPRING  FEVER 

Webster  defines  the  word  fever  as  a  "diseased 
state  of  the  system,  marked  by  increased  heat, 
by  the  acceleration  of  the  j^ulse,  and  a  general 
derangement  of  the  functions."'  There  are  many 
kinds  of  fevers  varying  in  their  severity  and 
contagion  quite  as  much  as  the  usc^  of  the  popu- 
lar "Tliree  in  One"  brands.  <  'nc  nf  the  most 
contagious  forms,  in  my  estimation  is  that  in- 
evitable somethino-  which  comes  witli  the  last 
flake  of  melting  snow  and  tlie  hapi^}-  chirp  of  the 
robin  that  dares  forsake  the  southern  chmes. 

One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  this  malady  i^  a 
general  "can't-be-bothcred  attitude",  and  a  desire 
to  hunt  for  the  new  s])ring  bonnet  or  l)ring  forth 
the  last  summer's  straw  as  circumstances  permit. 
Ttie  best  cure,  I  think,  is  to  take  a  stroll  along 
some  babbling  brook  and  thus  get  the  real  spirit 
of  spring.  You  will  then  be  able  to  meet  your 
duties  with  renewed  vigor  and  will  be  confronted 
with  the  ambition  to  move  Atlas. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  avoid  this  epidemic  which 
is  so  prevalent  :  it  is  far  better  to  meet  it  face  to 
face  and  after  the  siege  you  will  l)e  much  im- 
proved in  spirit.  It  is  not  dangerous  and  the  after 
effects  are  not  to  be  dreaderl. 


THE  FL.\PPER 
"The  modern  flapper,"  .says  the  president  of 
\'assar  College,  "is  the  best  and  purest  type  of 
-American  girlhood."  WeW.  we  will  see.  Are 
tho.se  girls  of  to-day  who  think  of  nothing  but 
men,  jazz,  and  dress,  the  women  whose  influ- 
ence will  be  felt,  say  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
years  from  now?  Or  will  the  influ- 
ence of  the  'dead',  'old-fashioned',  'slow',  girl, 
who  is  a  'back-number'  now,  be  felt?  If  the  ques- 


tion were  put  to  a  vote,  which  would  lead?  The 
one  would,  possihlw  get  as  many  as  tiie  other; 
but  the  girl  who  strikes  the  happy  medium  -the 
one  wild  is  ftdl  of  life  and  \i(alit\  :  \\\n>  kimw-, 
hi;w  and  wlien  and  where  i.i  ha\e  a  .l;ihm1  time, 
who  dresses  neatl\  and  in  ta^hion,  hut  never 
ridicnlonsl}  :  who  enjoys  danenii;.  ^ixtrt^,  and  all 
manner  of  annisements  ;  and  who  appreciates  a 
romance  as  well  as  do  her  ■l'"lapi)er'  and  her  old- 
fashioned  sister.  This  kind  of  <;irl  is  surelv  the 
embodiment  of  every  llnii.i;  American.  Let  us 
give  our  vile  to  this  last  nameJ  girl — the  hope 
-  nd  spirit  of  .\merica. 


.TRUTH  PARTI  E.S 

'A\'hen  my  lo\'e  swears  she  is  made  of  truth, 

I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies". — 
Shakespeare. 

Second  only  to  the  memory  book  as  an  es- 
sential of  boarding  school  education  is  that 
modern  develo])ment  of  the  nnitnal  admiration 
society,  the  Truth  Party.  Insiiired  h\-  the  highest 
motives,  a  half  dozen  or  more  girls  get  together 
for  an  evening  of  mutual  analysis,  and  each  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  recijirocate — submit  to 
such  an  X-ray  as  f)nly  a  fellow  student  can  give. 

The  great  stimulus  behind  the  Truth  Party 
seems  to  be  the  desire  that  in  the  goodness  of 
another's  heart  one  will  find  (juite  a  ])leasing 
l)icture  of  herself,  see  herself  embellished  with 
virtues  and  qualities,  which,  thougli  hitherto  un- 
conscious cjf,  she  modesth  acce]its.  It  is  a  case 
of  "_\-ou  tell  me  something  ^ood  about  myself 
and  I  will  tell  you  one  better  about  yourself". 
Truth  Parties  are  without  a  doubt  the  best  in- 
dticement  to  ])]easant  dreams  and  the  model  of 
observance  of  the  golden  rule. 

Mental  reservation  seems  to  be  the  key  to 
success  in  the  Truth  Party.  Each  firmly  be- 
lieves all  that  .-.he  hears,  although  she  knows  well 
that  veracity  is  often,  if  not  alw.ays,  sacrificed 
to  charit}-.  P)Ut  once  in  a  while  one  does  find 
a  Truth  I^artx-  where  the  actuating  motive  is 
simply  a  desire  to  eidighten  the  \  ietims  for  the 
general  good  or  because  some  eleNcr  talks  on 
sincerit\'  have  aroused  in  the  guest,-,  a  desire  for 
the  truth  no  matter  how  hitter. 

W  hatever  the  .guiding  motive  ma\  he.  at  such 
a  gathering  one  sees  her  character,  her  person- 
ality,   her    appearance,    and    her  potentialtics 
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coldy  and  gleefully  dissected.  She  sees  herself  as 
others  see  her  and  as  once  in  a  while  in  an  intro- 
spective mood,  she  has  seen  herself.  Psycholo- 
g^ists  tell  us  that  one's  personal  consciousness  is 
always  scarcely  one's  own  :  hut  this  does  not  hold 
good  at  a  Truth  Party :  for  even  this  is  penetrated 
by  these  clever  scrutinizers.  The  girl's  con- 
science gets  such  a  grilling  examination  that  even 
the  Recording  Angel  might  hud  enlightnient  in 
it.  When  one's  fellow  student  is  ])romoted  by 
such  glowing  motives,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
information  she  will  feel  impelled  to  unearth. 
The  poor  girl  becomes  obsessed  with  the  fear  that 
the  faculty  might  also  know  her  as  these  students 
do. 

After  going  through  such  an  exi^erience,  the 
students  leave  assuring  each  other  that  they  are 
the  better  for  the  informatic  n  so  willingly  given. 
They  accept  all  verdicts  in  the  very  best  spirit ; 
especially  if  they  are  complimentary  as  they 
usually  are.  I'.ut  still  during  the  ensuing  days, 
when  contact  with  the  various  guests  of  the 
Truth  Party  recalls  the  .statements  made  there, 
they  find  running  through  their  minds  thoughts 
aptly  expressed  in  those  few  words. 

■'I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies". 


Ol'R  ILLl'.^lO.XS 

Francis  Thompson  tells  us  that  his  criterion 
of  being  a  child  is  "to  not  \\-{  kuuw  that  you  are 
under  sentence  of  life  and  a-^k  that  it  lie  com- 
muted to  death".  To  many  of  us.  incai)al)le  of 
such  striking  thought  and  expression,  the  ahso- 
hite  and  ultimate  criterion  of  the  loss  of  child- 
iiood  is  the  loss  of  illusions.  Precisely  defined, 
an  illusirMi  is  an  unreal  image  or  a  false  appear 
ance :  but  in  the  -^ense  in  which  we  u^c  it  most,  il 
is  a  viewpoint  whose  effect  upon  the  realities  of 
life  is  similar  to  the  elTect  of  a  jirisin  upon  a 
wliite  liglit.  It  gives  a  rain-bow  tinting  of  heanly 
an«l  tenderness  to  the  hard  and  sometimes  nn- 
bcatitiful  things  of  life. 

\Vc  "ipend  our  early  years  gathering  these 
cherislietl  illusions  and  finding  in  them  a  source 
of  joy.  When  we  start  out  to  face  the  world 
and  l<»  fij{ht  i»nr  own  battles,  we  feel  well  shieMc  1 
U-hind  an  arnw>r  <»f  linked  illusions.  Hut  be 
ncath  tlir  darts  of  an  iconcK-iastic  worM,  the 
fra(;i|c  links  begin  to  fall  abont  us  one  1)\  one, 
and  ihc  ringing  of  ihem  as  they  fall  is  like  an 


We  have  illusions  that  throw  a  kindly  light 
over  our  own  faults  and  weaknesses,  that  some- 
what enhance  our  own  goo<l  qualities  and  possi- 
bilities: we  have  illusif)ns  about  our  own  people; 
and  most  of  all,  we  have  illusions  abovit  our 
friends, — these  last  being  the  most  enduring  in 
our  armor.  When  these  fail  us,  then  we  have, 
indeed,  lost  our  grasp  upon  the  beautiful  things 
of  life  and  in  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  we  have 
ceased  to  know  wliat  it  is  to  be  a  child. 

The  survival  of  one's  illusions  is  evidenced 
particularly  in  that  trusting  faith  with  w^hich  so 
?nany  ])eople  meet  failure,  di.sappointment,  and 
infidelit}-.  The  one  class  of  illusions  which  the 
world  can  not  reach  is  that  which  a  mother's 
love  weaves  about  a  child.  In  the  heart  of  one's 
mother,  one's  spirit  of  childhood  is  always  pre- 
served. 


Till'.  CIIILDRICX  Ol'  MARY: 
THEIR  WORK 
Among  the  many  religious  societies  of  St. 
.Mar\ 's,  that  of  the  Children  of  Mary  easily  takes 
lirecedence.  Not  only  is  its  membership  the  larg- 
est, but  the  number  of  a])plicants  to  the  society 
is  perce])til)ly  increased,  every  year.  This  society 
exercises  a  trid\  remarkable  inlluence  in  the  stu- 
dent body.  The  month  esiieciall}'  dedicated  to 
llie  iUessed  X'irgin,  the  virgin  month  of  .May,  so 
dear  to  young  hearts,  and  the  autumn  month  of 
the  Rosary,  which  will  comfort  tliem  when  their 
lio])es,  like  falling  leaves,  lie,  jierhaps,  scattered 
■at  their  feet,  are  ])reemiuenlly  nwmths  marked  at 
.St.  .Mary's  by  a  (|uicken'ing  of  religions  fervor. 
During  these  months,  the  children,  under  the  l)an- 
ner  of  our  .Mother,  show  their  respect  and  <le\i)- 
lion  b\-  dail\-  (  omnumion.  and  b\-  \oiive  ofter- 
in.L;s  lo  the  sin-ines  of  the  liless.nl  \  irgin.  That 
there  is  a  su|iernatiu-;d  inlluence  ;it  work  in  this 
s(n"iet\  can  not  he  (|nestioned;  (l()id)lless  this  in- 
(hience  is  due  to  the  puril\  ;ind  loxeliness  ot  the 
.M other  of  <  ioil,  i  lur  nn  f.ailing  inlercessi  n",  and  il  is 
llu-se  (|nalilies  thai  draw  so  many  devotees  lo  do 
her  honor. 

The  I'l'i'emonies  I'ondncled  at  the  reeeplioii 
of  Ihe  (  hildren  of  .\l,ir\  every  vear.  give 
an  mipi'ession  lhal  \cars  of  absence  Iron:  .S|. 
\l;ir\'s  eannoi  elTace.  The  enliic  sliideiil  IhmIn 
parliripales  in  ihe  cei-emonies.  The  chureli 
is  beanlifnih  decor.aleij  |'oi-  the  d,'i\  ;  llie  ,i;irls  are 
ana\ed  in  .\lar\'s  colors:  ami  ;it  the  enlranee  id 
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those  to  be  received,  the  organ  peals  forth  into  the 
c  hurch  a  triumpiiant  march,  which  lends  lervor 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  a|)plicant^ 
■  i\  their  act  of  consecratit)n,  and  then  owe  b\  one 
cceive  the  badge  and  medal  ol  the  Mother  of 
(  *.d. 

E\m  more  beautiful  are  the  ceremonies  con- 
ducted in  May  in  honor  of  the  lUessed  \'irgin. 
At  that  time  the  campus  wears  its  loveliest  colors  ; 
the  trees  blossom  gaily,  flowers  deck  the  path- 
ways, and  all  the  earth  seems  a  verdant  carpet  of 
color.  It  is  then  that  the  Children  of  Mfiry  have 
their  annual  May  procession.  The  procession, 
consisting  of  white-veiled  girls,  and  the  Sisters  of 
the  Community,  commences  at  the  Church. 
Hymns  are  sung  and  prayers  are  recitetl,  and  soon 
all  the  campus  walks  are  covered,  and  all  the  air 
stirs  with  song.  The  religious  and  emotional 
significance  of  the  occasion  is  striking.  (Jne  is  re- 
mindiid  of  the  customs  obtaining  in  the  Mediae- 
val Ages,  when  all  the  world  came  out  in  festal 
array  to  do  honor  to  the  Lord,  in  the  streets  of 
hamlet  and  city  alike.  Benediction  is  given  in 
the  various  shrines  that  adorn  and  bless  the  cam- 
pus, and  at  the  close  of  the  procession  there  is  a 
crowning  of  Mary  in  the  Church,  followed  by 
lienediction  and  the  singing  of  the  Te  Deum.  The 
Blessed  Mother  cannot  but  be  pleased  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  honor  shown  to  her.  Can  we  wonder 
that  she  showers  her  blessings  and  her  smiles  so 
lavishly  upon  her  children  ? 

The  Children  of  Mary  among  the  alumme  of 
St.  Mary's  are  no  less  zealous  to  further  her 
cause.  Reports  received  from  them  and  from 
others  who  admire  their  work,  relate  of  their 
services  done  for  the  Qiurch.  Those  devoted 
lovers  of  Mary  and  her  Son  help  their  pastors  in 
tiie  leaching  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion to  children  who  might  otherwise  be  de- 
prived of  the  supernatural  assistance  which  means 
so  much  in  the  ultimate  way  of  life,  but  who 
through  their  gentle  ministry  are  induced  to  do 
great  things  for  God. 

At  St  Mary's,  too.  the  Children  of  Mary  lend 
tneir  assistance  to  the  Foreign  Missions,  by  giv- 
ing bazaars,  dances  and  parties  for  that 
l)urpose.  They  have  learned  how  sweet  it  is  to 
have  about  one's  young  years  holy  and  lovely  in- 
!  fluences,  and  filled  with  the  zeal  of  true  charity, 
i  they  wi.sh  the  poor  children  in  foreign  lands  to 
receive  these  influences  into  their  lives,  also.  If 


we  can  judge  1)\-  tlieir  i)resent  attitude  toward  re- 
ligion and  life.  lhv\\'  is  cxtTN  I  hin^;  lo  be  hoped 
for  concerning  tlic  fulnri-  services  that  the  Child- 
ren of  .Mary  will  render,  not  only  in  the  religious 
field  but  also  in  the  social  Uv\t\.  Their  work  con- 
sists in  enci uirai;iiig  charities,  m  making  the  ideal 
of  universal  brotherhood  a  practical  one — and  all 
they  desire  to  be  done  with  the  guiding  help  of 
the  -Mother  whom  they  have  come  to  know  and  to 
love  during  their  school  years  at  St.  Mary's. 


A  MASTER  MUSICIAN 

Madame  Marie  von  I'nschuld,  pianist,  of  the 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  who  is 
touring  the  States  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  in 
Austria,  her  native  country,  gave  a  most  unusual 
recital  in  St.  Angela's  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
May  1. 

.Mme.  L'nschuld  pla\s  with  exquisite  finish, 
great  delicacy  of  exi^ression  and  absolute  indi- 
vickiality.  ller  wonderful  interpretation  is  that 
of  a  pronounced  master.  Perfect  pedaling, 
sweeping  crescendos,  brilliant  clearness  and  dainty 
pianissimos  are  at  her  command.  Marvelous  tech- 
nicjtie,  ptirity  of  tone-color  and  evenness  of  tone 
in  scale  passages  also  characterize  her  playing. 
She  is  full  of  life  and  teni]>erament  and  she  plays 
right  to  the  heart  of  her  listeners.  The  Musical 
world  has  every  reason  to  be  ])roud  of  such  a 
consummate  artist. 

.Svveetlv  and  modestly  Mme.  puts  forth  her 
]jlea  :  asking,  not  for  charity  but,  for  a  compen- 
sation worthy  of  her  work.  Further,  she  charm- 
ingly and  gratefuU)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
she  owes  her  musical  edtication  to  American 
institutions. 

SONATA  RECITAL 
April  24 
PROGRAM 

Marcli   Torjusseii 

Violin — Enskmble  Class 

Pian,,— Miss  Z.  Bck.vs 

Sonata  D  major  Schubert 

Andante  and  Allegro 

Violin— Prof.  R.  Seidf.l 

Piano— Mrss  L.  Caktier 
Sonata  Op.  5  No.  1  IhiiiptinauH 

Violin — pRor.  R.  Si  iniw. 

Piano — Miss  A.  R.  Carr 
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Ave  Maria   Gounod 

Violins— Misses   M.   Mal-pin,   E.  Forschmk, 
J.  Lecour.  L.  Gvedelhoefer,  a.  BL■CKl  ^^, 
F.    LaPointe,    L.    Wkinrich,    R.  Kava- 
NAiGH.  p.  O'Brien. 
Viola— Prof.  R.  Seidel. 
Cellos— Misses  D.  Xkiuh-s,  L.  F.wing 
Harp- Miss  M.  L.  .Mkkkut 
Organ- Miss  II.  W  einrich 
Piano— Miss  M.  Ranstead 

The  Mill   ^"ff 

Sonata— .\ndante  and  .Mlt-gro  Hnydn 

Violin— Prok.  R.  Skiuki. 
Piano— Miss  H.  Dah.v 

Sonata  Op.  21  (^ade 

Larghetto.  .\llegro.  Allegro  vivace 
\'iolin— Pri.f.  R.  Seiuel 
Piano— Miss  M.  Ranstkad 

NOTES 


Dame  Nature  seems  cognizant  of  the  .\lnmn.e 
.Meeting,  June  V^22,  for  she  is  putting  on  her 
most  beautiful  attire.  St.  Mar\"s  is  at  her  best 
—the  lilacs  are  more  aljundant  and  tlie  trees 
heavilv  ladened  witii  dchcate  blossoms,  as|  if 
they  too,  would  take  i)art  in  .\lma  Plater's  wel- 
come. 

Our  l-'ailh  and  the  power  of  example  were  the 
dominant  notes  in  the  sermon  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Lalier,  C.  S.  C.  un  .April  23.  l^'atlu  r 
I.aliey  t(xjk  for  his  te.xt,  "This  is  the  victors  that 
overcometli  the  world,  our  faith." 

The  sermon  lor  the  opening  of  devotions  for 
May  was  delivered  l)y  the  Kev.  William  .Ma- 
loney,  C.  S.  C.  of  Notre  Dame. 

On  April  2.^  liie  l-'reshmen  were  hostesses  at  a 
Dance  in  St.  .Xngela's  Hall. 

.Miss  I'-leaiKjre  llerring  i>  spending-  a  few  days 
witli  frien<ls  at  St.  .Mary's. 

'I  lie  I'Veshmen  have  also  inaugurated  "I'liish 
car"  rides,  to  delight  the  Collegiates  and  the 
Academics.  The  scheme  is  not  a  gratuitous 
|)lcasiire,  it  is  coldly-cakulatcd  money-making 
business. 

At  their  last  meeting,  April  27,  the  Dante  (  ir- 
cle  gave  a  short  program,  which  was  followed  by 
an  evening;  at  Dancing  and  (.  ards. 

.S»  theatrical  managers  the  Seniors  presenled 
\  tola  Dana  in  'ilass  Houses,  on  Ai>ril  2'>.     i  lic 


Through  the.  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Leo  lleiser, 
C.  S.  (_'.,  the  students  enjoyed  "My  Brother's 
KeeiK-r"  and  llarohl  Lloyd's  "I  Do/'  screen  pic- 
tures. 

Possessed  of  the  mercenary  spirit,  the  Sopro- 
mores  have  opened  a  IJeauty  Parlor  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Collegiate  I  I  all.    Business  is  thriving. 

Strawberries!  l"'or  the  entire  school  this  early 
in  the  season?  \'es,  and  they  were  delicious  too. 
Plenty  of  them,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  E.  .A. 
Piowaty  and  Sons  of  South  l>end. 

Miss  .\lar\-  1!.  Alclnerny,  teacher  in  the  Junior 
High  School,  South  ISend.  recently  spoke  to  the 
classes  in  lulucation  on  "Sujjervised  Study". 
-Miss  Mclnerny's  remarks  were  practical,  helpful 
and  inspiring.  The  students  were  delighted  with 
the  talk  and  the_\'  hope  to  have  .Miss  Mclnerny 
with  them  again. 

Plans  fur  the  Alumna;  meeting",  June  10-13  are 
about  comi)leted.  TheN'  include  preparations  for 
an  unnsuall)'  large  number. 

St.  M^ary's  was  well  represented  at  the  N.  D. 
Junidr  Prom,  on  May  .\  and  the  young  ladies  { 
re])ort    a   must   delightful   I'vening-    from  nine 
P.  .M .  until  the  wee  hours  of  ni()rning! 

Lake  Marian  and  the  tennis  courts  are  in  readi- 
ness for  practice,  and  with  favorable  weatlier,  the 
rournameiU  in  June  promises  excitement.  Hroad 
and  high  jumping  will  be  added  features. 

St.  Mary's  has  received  announcement  of  the 
marriage  of  Loretta  (  lenevieve  Mcduire  to  Mr. 
I  lnni])hrcy  Louis  Leslie  of  Waverly,  Iowa;  of 
i'loriMU'e  (inthrie  to  Mr.  C.  \V.  Hader  of  Whit- 
ing, Indiana;  and  of  .Alice  (iordon  Murdoch  to 
Dr.  Horace  Uaymond  Lvons  of  Rochester,  Minne- 

The  Misses  Jose|ilnne  I'isher  and  Ix'ona  X'^oris 
wi-re  recent  guests  at  St.  Mary's. 

On  Wednesday,  May  3,  Mrs.  I).  Iv  Kelley,  an 
Alumna,  of  N'alparaiso,  hid.,  ;nid  some  lifleen 
nienibcrs  of  llie  X'alparaiso  An  Chib  \  isiied  llie 
Mmlio  .-ind  viewed  the  valuable  ])ainlings  in  llie 
UMiseuni  and  drawing  rooms. 
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Lake.  Union  and  Kagie  3tft. 

CHICAGO 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

A  Books 
"  Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

1  W.  WASHING  X  ON  AVE. 
SOUTH  BEND 

Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

'Prompt  — Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  5500 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin.  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSaile  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

P.  J.  McEVOY 

.'ilO  W.  Baltimore  an<l  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits. 
Prie.sts'  Alb.s,                  Prie-sfs'  Supplies. 
Birettas,  Rabl>i8,  etc.,  etc. 

ALFRED  J.  KLINGEL 

Smart  Shoe  Fashions 

IVER  OPERA  HOUSE  BLDG..  SO.  BEND 

Home  5842                •  ,         Home  570J 
""^^        Rcll  886               Residence  33^, 

DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  T.  M.  S.  Building 
Co,.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind. 

E    1.   W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

;XQl"ISITE  FRAMES  AXD  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Cxfptr-Ck   onrl    Vo  r-H  c     1717    Qr*     1VT  q  i  n  Q+root 
WlllLc  dntl     Idlilb,                o(J.   iVlcllIl  oLIcfcJl. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564         Bell  Phone  3759 

Calumet  Tea  Sc  Coffee  Co. 

CHICAGO 

imporLCiS  VI    1  Caa  dllU  V-zUllcCD 

Mfs.  of  Ariston  Extracts.  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

Office  Residence 
1    Phone  689              Bell  Phone  1162 
ne  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEXD,  INDIANA. 

.  .  Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  .Main  St.,  corner  suite,  6th  floor. 

PHONE  Lincoln  5392 

The  Reliance  Pharmacy 

Incorporated 
Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Beger  Floral  C 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  ( 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  ( 
131  North  Michigan  Street 


Opera  S/rc^5  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

We  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

I     THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 

3rd  Floor  of  Tifiberlson' s  Store 
The  linen  and  silver  are  clean.     TT/ie  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
1  I  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  3 


,  ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

as    ca  emy    Xraining  School  for  Nurses 


An    Idriil  Cntholic 


St.  Angel 

This  dellgrhtfully  located  Institution, 
bartered  In   1867,  is  prepareS  to  Im. 

; -irl  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
n  all  that  constitutes  a  refined  educa- 

•  "H.    Music    and    art    receive  special 

. '  '^ntlon. 

The  bulldlnRS  and  extensive  grounds 
'  nke  it  a  most  desirable  boarding: 
•  h'.'.l. 

For    trrma  nddreaa 

olOII.IIH    ttr    TIIK    IIOI,Y  CIIOSS 
"t.    \nKrln-*  Ariiflrinr, 
>ll)|{|(iS.  11.1.. 


l^'ho  .s  »/-  Cleaner  ? 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

/-/  H   N.,,tl,   VI..  I..K«r.  St, .-.-I 
.,i.ll.  Hrn.1.  In.l 


Conducted    hy    the    Sisters    of  the 
Hoiy  Cross. 

The  cowrse  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hn.spltal  comprises  a  period  of  three 
.years,  and  consists  of  practical  worlt 
in  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
nirectrosa  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  rerelvod  on  probation  of 
three  month-x.  Candidates  should  have 
at  Ifnst  ft  Rood  common  school  cdii- 
cnllDn,  Tim  most  nccppliiblo  ago  Is 
fr'irii  lwcni.v  to  thirty  yrnrs. 

For    further    Inforiniitlon  iiddrcNa 
SISTF.Il  SVIMCIIIOit 
Noirp    Hume    Ave.   iin<i   Mnillnon  Ntrcct 
HtWTU    IIKIVI),  IMI. 


Piihllcntion. 
Duhlln  riev 

"Ave  Maria 

A  Cntholic  IfliiKnzine. 

Devoted  to  the  Honor  of  ihi 
Blessed  Dirgin  1 

.■i2  pp.  Imp.  Svd.     Piii>lishc'(l  wrcUIy  ■ 
monthly.    With  llhistratlons. 
The  Crcntciil  Vnrlety  of  Goodi 
Ilrndlng  hy  the  Host  Writers.l 

Tonus:  One  yoar,  $2.50.  A  free  c 
for  four  new  subscribers.  Foreign  i 
soription.  f.'^.OO.  Send  for  a  sani 
sample  copy  and  list  of  intoreuf 
l)ooks.    Address:  , 

THE  "AVE  MARIA' 

Notre   Diinic,   Intl.,  IT.  S.  Ai 
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SUPERIORITY 

Collaborating  with  Ellsworth  de- 
signers the  foremost  couturieres  of 
Paris  and  New  York  contribute 
their  genius  in  a  combined  effort  to 
make  Ellsworth  modes  superior  in 
point  of  Individuality,  Distinctive- 
ness and  Originality  at  a  fraction 
of  the  exclusive  modiste's  higher 
cost 

"Mirror"  Candles  sold  hors  •xoluslvsly. 

Fine  Imported  Cutlery 

We  make  a  specialty 
of  high-grade  Cutlery, 
Fancy  Manicure  Set*, 
Scissors  Sets,  Nail 
FQes,  Pocket  Knivet, 
etc. 

G.  E.  MEYER  &  SON 

Opposite  Postofflce, 
116-17  W.  JEFFERSON  BLVD. 

Geo.  Wyman  &  Co. 

DRY  GOODS 
Carpets,  Cloaks 
and  Millinery 

South  Bend,  Indiana 

Davies  Laundry  Co. 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 
BOTH     PHORBS  8S» 
DuTlca    Laoadrr    Co..    2S4»-ei  CvMm* 


Store 


Frank 
Mayr 
dc  Sons 

Jewelers 

Established 
1873 


OPTOMETRY 


OPTO—Ey*. 
METRY— to  Massur* 


Suit*  tU.   J    M.   H.  lliill>1lnK. 
B*afk    ■»•«.  ladUB>. 


D.  MacQREGOR,  Manager. 

Electric  Service 
Company 

ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  and 
SUPPLIES 

115-117  West  Colfax  Avenue 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


CHAS.  H.  NIES 
Prescription  Druggist 
216  W.  Washington  Ave.,  South  Bend 
Phones:  Bell  144:  Home  5144 

Mobiles  Motto: 

ITTAKESTHE 
TO  MAKE  THE 
AND  PAYSTHE 
T08ELLTHE 
And  It  Tastes  the 
TO  EAT  THE 

J.  R.  NOBILE  CON'F  CO. 

108  S.  Mich.  St.,  South  Bend 
Bell  Phone  602  Home  Phone  961 


National  Grocer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
SOUTH  BENT).  INDIANA 


McCray 
Refrigerator  Co. 


nulldern  of  ref risreratora  of 
all  atylea  for  all  purpoaea. 
Catalora  and  eatlmatna  free. 
Mill  Street,  KSINDAL.L.VIL.L.K. 


Eyes  Examined 

;i>ii»r»  I'ropcrly  I  iltcd 

>    Dr.  J.  Biirkc&Co. 

ornciANS 
•Mt  S.  Mich.  St. 


Elect 
Appl 


ric 

iances 


Are  most  convenient  and  economlt 
for  use  In  preparing  meals  or  data 
luncheons.  No  waste  of  time  or  ke 
— clean  and  safe. 

Indiana  &  Michigan  Electr 
Company 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Swain,  Earle  &  Co.. 

63  Commercial  Street,  BOSTON,  UM 

IMPORTERS  OF 
TEA    AND  COFFEE 

Solicit  Your  Bualneas.    Batabllahed  II 

Pure  Food  Catsup,  Chili  Sauce, 
Mustard,  Pork,  ond  Beans, 
Etc. 

Hirsch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc., 

LOUISVILLB,  KY. 

Yellow  Cab  Co 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA 

MAIN  OFFICE: 

313  to  323  E.  JeflFerson  Blvc 

Call  a  Dependable  Metered  Yellow  Ca 
Get  A  Receipt 
Anthorlzed   Railroad  Transfer 

Our  Baggage  Rates  are  reasonab 
Students'  Trunks  to  or  from  St.  Mary 
or  Depots. 

First  Trunk  

Kach  Trunk  additional  _   t 

Suit-cases,  Bicycles,  etc.  additional  .' 

Show  Baggage,  same  rate 

City  Baggage  according  to  city  rat( 


Indiana  Lumber  &  Mf^J.  Q 


Branch  Yards: — Elaat  Jefferaon  Btret 
South  Beiid,  Ind.,  and  cor.  Fourth  SB 
Union  Sta.,  Mishawaka.  Ind. 


Home  Phone,  1474 


Bell  Phoney  M 


JOSEPH  WOLF 

CONTIlAOTOn,  nnOORATOR  AM. 

rAiNTBsa 

820  IBAST  OOliFAX  AVIBHVM, 


Hell ings worth-Turner  Co.  I 
Velvet  Ice  Cream  and  led 

Wc  i|  «ciali7e  in  fancy  Briclts  &  Moldl 

831  SoutS  Main  St.     South  Bend,  I«' 
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ST.  MARY'S  ALUMNAE 
1897-1922 

nr  HE  roseate  flusli  of  dawn, 
'  Througrh  silvered  mist  of  years, 
Has  iiielli)\ved  into  sunset 
'I'liat  iiiiwns  past  hopes  and  fears; 
This,  Ahiia  .Mater's  prayer — 
The  minor  chord  of  praise, — 
That  Heaven's  hlessing  gikl 
Tlie  twilight  of  thy  days. 


ST.  MARY'S  CHIMES 

CHIMES  ARE   SWEET    WHEN    THE   METAL   IS  SOUND 
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ST.  MARY'S,  N.  D. 

1922 

.\s  sihcr  nioonlieanis  steal  o'er  sleeping  fluwcrs, 

So  ha\c  thy  tleetiiiii  liours 

Passed  in  tiie  peace  of  holy,  qniet  love, 

DilYusing  its  soft  radiance  from  above, 

Dear  Alma  Mater,  on  thy  shrines  and  hmvcrs. 


BACCALAUREATE  SERMON 


BY  THE 

Rev.  Joseph  Boyle,  C.  S.  C. 


^^TF  I  forget  thee,  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  be  for- 
I  gotten;  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  my  jaws,  if  I  do 
not  remember  thee  :  if  I  make  not  Jerusalem  the 
beginning  of  joy."    (Ps.  135.  5-6.) 

Y^ou  have  reached  the  closing  chapter  in  your 
college  career.  Tomorrow  yoti  shall  bid  these 
hallowed  halls  farewell.  The  paths  you  trod  in 
girlhood's  happy  freedom  shall  know  your  feet 
no  longer.  The  scenes  you  loved  shall  gladden 
you  no  more.  Classes  shall  again  asscmible,  eager 
students  in  search  of  wisdom  shall  foregather,  but 
you  will  not  be  there.  In  fancy  only  will  you 
live  these  hours  again,  shall  you — 

Seek  in  old  haunts  and  old  accustomed  places, 
Seek  and  not  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Today  marks  the  crossing  of  the  last  grey  sand- 
bar of  youth  and  the  trimming  of  your  sails  for 
the  open  sea  of  life.  The  things  of  childhood 
are  long  since  gone,  withering  away  "like  the 
dead  hands  that  formed  them".  The  glad  days  of 
girlhood  are  likewise  ending  and  you  stand  forth 
upon  the  threshold  of  womanhood  gazing  with 
steadfast  eyes  upon  the  face  of  the  future,  sol- 
emn, serious,  but  unafraid.  You  are  not  alto- 
gether unprepared  however  for  the  uncertain- 
ties the  future  holds  in  store  for  you.  The  years 
of  study  have  anticipated  these  dangers  and  have 
strengthened  you  against  many  of  the  hazards  to 
be  expected  in  life's  stern  adventure.  The  wis- 
dom learned  at  these  fountains  of  knowledge, 
the  virtue  gained  through  the  discipline  of  self- 
control,  the  inspiration  received  from  the  spec- 
tacle of  consecrated  service,  the  graces  won 


through  the  sacraments  and  prayer — the.se  are 
the  weapons  in  which  )  ()u  jilacc  your  unfaltering 
confidence — these  arc  the  cimitars  with  which 
you  hope  to  cleave  your  way  to  a  destiny  immor- 
tal and  sublime. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  but  a  timid  maiden  of  Dom- 
reni}-,  when  voices  from  on  high  summoned  her 
to  be  the  deliverer  of  lier  country,  the  Saviour 
of  FYancc.  The  call  was  strange  and  mysterious. 
The  command,  stern  and  uninviting ;  but  trusting 
God  and  the  voices  of  His  messengers,  she  laid 
aside  forever  the  playthings  of  childhood  and  as 
Abraham  of  old,  at  a  like  command,  "went  forth 
out  of  her  country  and  from  her  kindred  and  from 
her  father's  house",  to  do  the  work  assigned 
lier  by  the  most  liigh  God.  The  sword  of  battle 
sickened  her  but  did  not  daimt  her  spirit.  The 
jet  black  charger  and  the  grey  steel  armor  chil- 
led the  very  blood  in  her  veins  I)ut  failed  to  turn 
her  from  her  heaven-lient  mission.  Harkening 
to  the  voices  that  sounded  in  lier  soul,  site  rode 
the  steeps  at  the  head  of  her  soldiers.  The 
slender,  childlike,  armor-clad  figure  moved  be- 
fore the  troops  like  a  vision  of  light,  insiiiring 
them  by  her  action--  and  ennobling  them  by  her 
life.  To  be  worthy  to  follow  her,  tlieir  heavenly 
enchantress,  they  forsook  their  sin,  tlieir  sloth, 
their  debauchery  and  set  out  in  re.-d  enrncst  to 
make  possible  her  undertaking.  In  ;.•  the 
apparent  hopele-Jsness  of  her  nn--:  n,  liisiory 
bears  witness  to  the  miracle  "t  ii-  -ucccss.  For 
the  imposter  she  drove  from  tiic  ilirone,  the  battle 
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of  Orleans  she  waged  and  won;  the  crown  she 
placed  upon  the  rightful  king,  Charles  the 
Seventh,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  lillics  of  iMance 
were  borne  in  triumph  over  the  hated  enemy, 
the  despised  invader  England.  Yet  through  it  all, 
this  maker  of  kings,  this  inspirer  of  armies  kept 
her  soul  immaculate  amid  the  grime  of  conflict 
and  carried  proudly  prayerfully,  unstained  and 
unsullied  the  white  flower  of  \irgin  purity 
through  the  red  fields  of  war. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  '22,  a  call  is  sound- 
ing on  the  far  horizon  and  voices  are  summoning 
you  to  service.  There  is  the  voice  of  God,  the 
voice  of  Mary  Immaculate,  the  voice  of  duty,  of 
conscience.  Ah  yes,  and  there  is  besitles — with 
a  sweetness  and  tenderness  altogether  alluring 
and  com])elling,  the  voice  of  Alma  Mater. 

Christ  your  King  and  Captain  is  in  your  midst 
today.  He  is  looking  down  into  the  de])ths  of 
your  souls.  He  is  reading  the  lilany  of  your 
hopes,  and  fears,  your  dreams  aiul  visions,  your 
joys  and  sorrows  as  they  rise  into  \ouths  un- 
clouded sky  today.  And  lie  says,  my  child.  '  "Re- 
menrber  I  am  the  Lord  Thy  Go  1.  Thou  shalt 
not  have  strang'p  Gods  before  Me"'.  (V.x.  XX 
2-3  ).  Remember  that  wherever  you  go  and  what- 
soever you  do  in  the  long  fair  years  that  spread 
before  you,  you  belong  to  mc.  You  arc  res])on- 
sible  to  me  for  every  action  you  ])erform,  for 
every  duty  you  leave  undone,  for  every  com- 
mandment you  violate,  even  to  the  end  of  your 
days.  Remember",  he  says:  "You  came  from 
me  in  the  beginning,  you  are  subject  to  me  at 
this  mf»nicnt,  and  you  are  coming  back  to 
mc  in  a  few  l)rief  years,  for  your  re- 
ward, if  you  have  fulfilled  life's  purpose: 
for  punishment  if  you  have  failed  :  I  will  nol 
ask  of  you  then",  says  Christ,  "what  money  ym 
have  amassed,  what  j)leasures  you  have  enjoyed, 
what  positions  of  honor  have  you  occupied.  .\h  ! 
no.  I  will  arlress  to  you  the  same  momentous 
question  that  I  thundered  in  the  ears  of  the  Prin- 
ces nf  I'alcstinc.  'What  rloth  it  profit  ;i  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  wf)rld  and  suffer  the  loss  of 
soul'"?  f Matthew  XL\'— ir,).  This  is  the  bur- 
den of  our  lord's  mcssapc  to  you  today  as  it  is 
the  reason  for  the  very  cxistancc  of  this  Catholic 
College.  This  is  ihc  reason  why  yon,  the  rcrc- 
pients  of  thi*-  conserralcd  service,  should  fix  dec]) 
u\}f>n  yonr  memory,  should  engrave  npr>n  \onr 
heart  the  all  imporlnni  and  far  reaching  trnih  ili.il 


vou  were  not  made  for  earth  ;  that  you  are  in  the 
world  to  save  your  immortal  soul  and  for  that 
alone:  that  if  your  soul  is  lost,  all  is  lost,  and  if 
}our  soul  is  saved,  all  is  happy,  and  life's  purpose 
has  been  fulfilled.  That  life  is  a  sacred  trust  loaned 
to  you  by  Almighty  (iod,  by  means  of  which  you 
niav  ])urcliase  life  eternal  :  that  life  is  a  most  pre- 
cious gift  but  that  the  possession  of  it,  is,  at  best, 
brief.  The  wisilom  won  in  these  years  of  study 
will  not  be  yours  always.  The  wealth  acquire<l 
through  days  of  toil  will  all  pass  away  but  the 
soul  shall  not  pass  away.  This  earth  upon  which 
xon  stand  shall  crumble  and  the  stars  by  which 
\-ou  swear  shall  fall,  ljut  \'Our  soul  shall  live  on 
forever.  When  the  last  descendant  bearing  your 
name  shall  be  borne  from  the  earth,  two-hundred 
years  hence  though  it  be,  your  soul  shall  watch 
the  mourners  returning  from  the  grave.  When 
the  great  cities  of  our  day  shall  be  forgotten  in 
history,  when  men  shall  read  of  our  own  be- 
loved .\nierica  as  we  today  read  of  the  lost  na- 
tions of  Syria  and  r.abvlonia,  \our  soul  shall 
look  down  upon  those  ruins  even  as  you  look  on 
me  today..  Then,  and  forever  afterwards,  you 
shall  be  happy  or  unhap]jy  (lei)cn(lin.L;  upon  the 
way  you  have  lived  the  few  brief  years  of  your 
earthl\-  life.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  you 
shoidil  ])ausc  this  morning  on  the  threshold  of  the 
new  and  vaster  life  \<ni  are  hence  forward  to 
follow,  lo  remind  yourselves  that  this  education 
you  have  recc'i\'t'(l.  this  new  jiowcr  you  have 
gained  must  be  a  stepping  stone  or  a  stumbling 
block  to  your  eternal  salvation  ;  and  that  though 
your  sludk's  nia_\-  lead  you  into  F.lysian  fields  and 
into  new  conceptions  of  life,  the  truths  of  (jod 
.are  the  same,  the  age-old  problems  of  sin,  sal- 
N'alion,  heaven  and  hell  remain. 

Tomorrow  another  shall  sjieak  to  you  ui)on  the 
v;ihie  of  education  but  today  I  prefer  to  spe;d< 
to  yon  upon  the  v;due  of  your  soul,  lie  will  no 
doubt  e.xtoll  the  woiih  of  education  as  a  ])repa- 
ration  for  life.  1  prefer  to  sjieak  of  it  as  a  pre- 
paration for  life  etern;il,  l'rivilege(l  indeed  -.wv 
\on  lo  he  perniitled  to  pursue  \f)ur  studies  in  a 
('alliolie  College,  in  ;ni  .-itniosiihei-e  wliei-e  God 
h;is  h;..l  ,-1  i)laee  ;ui<l  .1  throne  and  where  Mis 
hivine  icvelat  ions  .•i|-e  welcome.  Ki^htfnlh'  do 
your  treasure  the  degree  for  which  you  li;i\'e 
been  striving,  fo|-  foni-  long  eventful  \cars.  ^'el 
if  it  dties  not  bring  yon  to  a  gre;iler  re;ili/al ion 
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of  the  seriousness  of  life,  the  sacrechiess  of  duty, 
the  importance  of  salvation,  it  has  failed  in  tlic 
purpose  for  which  it  has  heen  called  into  exis- 
tence. Understand  well  today  ami  all  the  nights 
and  days  of  your  lives,  that  every  brick  in  these 
buildings  and  every  stone  in  these  walls  has  been 
reared  and  kept  in  place  by  the  sweat  and  blood 
and  sacrific  of  women  who  have  consecrated 
their  very  lives  to  the  maintenance  of  those  prin- 
ciples ;  that  the  only  earthly  reward  they  ask  is 
that  you,  the  students,  trained  in  this  atmo- 
sphere of  faith  and  religion,  may  have  these 
principles  indelibly  written  upon  your  souls,  and 
exemplified  in  the  actions  of  your  daily  life.  If 
the  years  spent  in  this  sanctuary  of  learning  have 
not  made  you  truer  Christains  and  better  Catho- 
lics, they  shall  have  been  lived  in  vain  and  shall 
rise  like  the  accusing  Ghost  of  Banquo  to  con- 
demn you.  If  the  position  your  education  wins 
for  you  in  the  future  takes  from  you  the  gift  of 
faith  or  makes  you  appreciate  less  the  divine  im- 
portance of  your  religion,  then  are  you  poor  in- 
deed and  your  life  like  your  education  a  melan- 
choly failure. 

These  years  have  not  been  in  vain  however. 
They  have  been  rich  in  educational  as  well  as  in 
eternal  treasures.  For  while  gathering  from 
unpolluted  sources  the  wisdom  of  past  ages,  you 
garnered  a  ripe  harvest  of  spiritual  grain.  From 
the  pulpit  you  have  learned  revealed  wisdom. 
From  the  sacraments  you  have  received  grace. 
From  the  Tabernacle,  courage  and  inspiration. 
From  the  example  of  women  living  lives  of  vol- 
untary proverty,  you  have  learned  the  proper 
value  of  wealth  and  the  correct  use  to  be  made  of 
it.  From  the  example  of  women  who  volun- 
tarily gave  up  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  you 
-have  learned  that  pleasure  must  never  be  the  ob- 
ject of  man's  striving  and  you  have  resolved  that 
it  never  would  be  in  yours.  From  the  example 
of  brilliant  religious,  performing  with  minute 
exactness  apparently  trivial  and  insignificant 
tasks,  you  have  learned  the  sacredness  of  duty. 
You  have  resolved  to  find  a  useful  life  work  to 
do  and  to  find  your  happiness  in  doing  it.  Above 
all  you  have  learned  in  this  atmosphere  of  re- 
ligion, how  to  conquer  your  passions  through 
prayer  and  the  sacraments.  You  have  learned 
how  utterly  dependent  you  are  upon  Go  l  for 
everything,  and  how  sweet  it  is  to  love  and 
serve  God  in  turn.    And  while  learning  these 


lessons,  you  have  I)cen  drawn  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ,  your 
brotlicr,  your  Saviour,  your  friend.  Ffc  is  the 
friend  whose  love  shall  not  grow  cold,  tiie  friend 
who  will  be  by  sou  when  the  graduation  laurels 
have  withered  and  the  guests  that  grace  the  oc- 
casion are  gone.  You  have  formed  many  friend- 
shijis  here  with  chosen  companions  and  class- 
p.-'.ates.  but  the  friendship  of  Christ  will  outlive 
them  all.  will  surpass  them  all  as  the  noon  of 
"radiant  summer  surpasses  the  midnight  without 
stars."  He  is  the  friend  who  loved  you  first  and 
who  loves  you  most.  The  friend  who  will  not 
change  when  youth  vanishes  and  when  beauty 
fades.  He  loved  you  when  the  stars  were  young 
away  back  in  the  everlasting  ages.  He  will  love 
you  still  in  the  twilight  of  life  when  the  grey  years 
are  upon  you  and  the  bridge  of  death  in  sight. 
To  have  learned  the  value  of  friendship  with 
Jesus  is  ample  reward  for  the  four  years  spent 
in  study.  It  is  the  voice  of  that  friend  that  calls 
to  you  today  and  it  is  to  that  voice  I  bid  you 
barken. 

"My  Child",  he  says,  "will  you  forget  these 
lessons  when  the  temptations  of  the  world  assail 
you.  when  the  allurements  of  the  world  encompass 
you,  when  the  crosses  of  life  bend  down  your  head 
in  sorrow."  Let  your  answer  be  found  in  the 
words  of  the  grief  stricken  captive  by  the  Rivers 
of  liabylon.  "If  I  forget  thee,  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  be  forgotten  ;  let  my  tongue  cleave  to 
my  jaws,  if  I  do  not  remember  thee:  if  I  make 
not  Jerusalem  the  beginning  of  mv  joy."  (Ps.  136 
5-6). 

The  voice  of  Mary  Immaculate  calls  to  you 
likewise.  "Daughters  of  mine",  she  says  to  you  to- 
da}'.  "you  have  worn  my  name  upon  your  College 
escutcheon,  wear  it  ever  on  your  heart.  As  my 
name  shall  linger  lovingly  upon  your  lips  today, 
let  the  lessons  of  my  life  sink  deep  into  your 
soul.  My  name  has  been  given  to  your  college 
that  your  thoughts  might  instinctively  turn  to 
nie,  that  my  life  might  become  your  inspiration 
and  the  pattern  after  which  your  own  should  be 
formefl.  Willingly  or  unwillingly  you  will  be 
known  as  my  children,  even  to  the  end  of  your 
lives.  Elect  souls  have  loved  that  title.  Even 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  did  not  disdain  it.  Will 
you  be  worthy  of  the  appellation?  Generations 
shall  never  cease  to  call  me  blessed  because  I 
was  'the  handmaid  of  the  Lord',  and  generations 
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shall  rise  up  to  bless  you  also  if  you  strive  to  imi- 
tate niy  example". 

Yes,  [Nlary  is  mighty  because  she  loved  Jesus. 
Her  life  is  an  index  piMntni^  ii>  jcsus  :  the  litanies 
that  sing  her  praises,  the  feast  days  dedicated  to 
her  name,  the  prayers  recited  in  her  honor,  are 
so  many  reminders  of  1  lim  whom  Mary  loved  as 
no  other  created  heart  ever  lo-ed  before  or  since. 
Mary  has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  generations 
bcause  she  \v?s  a  true  woman ;  because  she  did 
the  things  Almighty  God  w  ished  her  to  do  and  in 
the  way  that  He  wished  them  done.  Her  de- 
votion to  duty  brought  her  to  Bethlehem,  to 
Eg)-pt,  to  Calvary,  to  the  tomb.  Her  humility 
was  such  that  she  considered  herself  merely  the 
"handmaid  of  the  Lord"  whereas  she  was  in  truth 
His  Mother  and  the  most  exalted  being  that  ever 
descended  from  His  creative  hand.  Her  self- 
sacrifice  was  such  that  she  voluntarily  put  for 
ever  behind  her  back  by  the  vow  of  chastity  as 
she  believed  the  honor  that  every  Jewish  maiden 
cherished  most,  that  of  being  the  Mother  of  the 
Messiah.  Her  love  for  purity  was  such  that  she 
blushed  at  the  presence  of  an  arch-angel  in  her 
chamber;  that  she  preferred  the  simple  virtue  of 
purity  to  the  privilege  of  having  Jesus  for  a  Son. 
GVhI  will  not  allow  the  memory  of  those  to  perish, 
who  love  Him  ardently  and  discharge  their  duty 
toward  Him.  He  will  teach  their  children's  child- 
ren the  jiathway  to  their  tombs.  They  alone  arc 
truly  great.  Seventeen  centuries  ago  a  little  Ro- 
man maiden  Agnes  loved  Christ  more  than  life 
and  provcfl  it  by  shedding  her  blood  amid  tor- 
ments excruciating.  Her  life  was  short,  her  exe- 
cutifm  apiiarently  nothing;  but  God  would  not 
let  her  meinr)ry  die.  The  judge  who  sentenced 
her  to  death  is  unknown.  The  Roman  Pro- 
Consiil  of  that  distant  day  is  forgotten — remem- 
bered only  as  I'ilate  is  remembered — because  of 
his  infamous  action,  putting  to  death  an  innocent 
one.  Of  the  fonnn  wliere  the  Roman  laws  were 
formulated,  hardly  a  stone  remains  u|)on  a  stone, 
ycl  the  memory  of  Agnes  has  remained  a  living 
cncrKizinjf,  influence  an<l  inspiration  through  the 
waiting  ages  since.  Little  children  repeat  the 
story  of  her  martyrdom.  Tetnplcs  arc  still  crcct- 
c<\  In  her  honor.  And  Ihe  help  of  the  virgin 
H.ilnt  in  8<j|cmnly  invf)ked  in  the  scarificc  of  the 
ifim  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sim. 


Truly  those  who  work  for  God  and  in  obedience 
to  God  attain  to  immortality. 

The  inspiration  of  Mary's  life  fills  the  ages  as 
the  fragrance  of  the  garden  fills  the  night.  Her 
name  made  the  martyrs  strong  in  death.  Her 
name  inspired  chivalry  with  its  wondrous  de- 
votion to  womanhood  and  to  honor.  To  glorify 
her  name  the  religious  orders  have  been  founded 
with  the  long  procession  of  chosen  souls  who 
have  walked  in  consecrated  virginity  in  imita- 
tion of  Mary  through  the  long  2000  years.  So 
mighty  is  Mary's  influence  that  no  man  can  pro- 
nounce her  name  or  think  upon  her  life  without 
desiring  at  least  to  live  more  nobly.  So  also, 
though  in  varying  degree,  is  the  influence  of 
Agnes,  of  Monica,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  of  every  true 
woman.  Were  Beatrice  other  than  pure  and 
noble  the  Divine  Comedy  would  not  have  been 
written,  the  world's  subliniest  song  would  have 
remained  unsung.  The  inspiration  of  this  single 
woman  enabled  the  poet  "to  ride  sublime  upon  the 
seraph  wings  of  estacy"  and  to  give  to  man  in  the 
plaintive  dirge  of  tlie  Purgaterio  and  in  the  tri- 
umphant strains  of  the  Paradiso  music  not  heard 
on  earth  before.  When  a  woman's  life  is  right, 
men  think  of  her  as  of  their  own  Mother.  Even 
the  thought  of  her  lifts  them  to  a  lofty  sphere 
where  dwell  their  holiest  association.  When  a 
woman's  life  is  otherwise  even  the  very  thought 
of  her  awakens  ugly  memories,  unholy  desires, — 
sin. 

The  Classic  writer  Mcphistopheles  tells  of  a 
])rincess  of  India  sent  as  a  present  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  Lovely  as  the  dawn  she  was  reputed 
to  be;  yet  what  specially  distinguished  her  was 
a  certain  rich  perfume  in  her  breath  ;  richer  by 
far  than  a  garden  of  Persian  roses.  A  physi- 
cian discovered  her  terrible  secret  which  was  this: 
She  had  been  reared  upon  poisons  from  infancy, 
nnlil  slie  herself  was  the  deadliest  poison  known, 
\\  hen  a  handful  of  sweet  flowers  were  given  to 
her,  her  liosom  .scorched  and  shriveled  the  petals, 
When  the  rich  perfume  of  her  breath  went  among 
a  swarm  of  in.sects  a  score  fell  dead  about  her.  A 
liel  hunnning  bird  entering  her  alniosphcre,  shud- 
dered, hiuig  for  a  nionu  iil,  in  ihe  air,  then  droop- 
ed in  its  final  agony,  ller  love  was  poi.son,  her 
embrace  was  death.  Such  is  the  ])lighling  influ- 
ence of  the  ungodlw  This  is  the  lesson  our  Latly 
would  have  you  renieniher  as  ynu  leave  this  cho- 
sen Ldeii  dedie;i(eil  Im  lier  n.nne  :  Th;it  which  you 
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do  for  God  aiul  at  God's  command  will  be  yours 
forever;  that  the  only  joys  on  earth  worth  having 
are  the  simple  joys  that  Mary  experienced  in  the 
Holy  Home  of  Nazareth;  that  the  function  of  in- 
spirer  is  one  of  the  very  noblest  prerogatives  that 
a  woman  could  possibly  exercise. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  '22,  the  voice  of 
Mary  Immaculate  bids  you  go  forth  in  her  name 
to  be  the  inspirers  of  the  twentieth  century  even 
as  she  was  in  the  ages  past;  to  hold  high  before 
the  world  the  virtues  that  gave  her  power,  and  to 
be  in  the  small  circle  in  which  you  move  what 
^lary  was  in  her  life. 

There  is  another  voice  to  which  I  would  bid 
you  harken  today,  a  voice  higher  than  that  of 
teacher  or  school  higher  and  more  important 
than  all  human  voices  together,  the  voice  of  duty, 
of  conscience.  That  voice  will  go  with  you  when 
you  leave  these  hallowed  precincts.  It  will  warn 
you  when  your  soul  trembles  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tempter.  It  will  whisper  to  you  when  you  are  face 
to  face  with  sin.  It  will  cry  out  to  you  in  pain.  It 
will  scourge  you  with  remorse  when  you  devi- 
ate even  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  traced  out  by  God  Almighty. 

These  years  of  study  have  taught  you  the  Law 
of  God,  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  His  sight. 
Xow  a  more  difficult  task  confronts  you  namely, 
that  of  doing  the  right  even  though  it  be  un- 
pleasant and  of  avoiding  the  wrong  though  it  be 
alluring  in  the  extreme.  The  ideals  of  the  world 
and  the  ideals  of  the  Catholic  College  are  polar 
distances  apart ;  but  the  laws  of  God  are  the  same. 
The  contrast  between  life  as  it  should  be  lived 
and  life  as  it  is  lived  by  many  in  the  world  will 
stun  you  at  first  and  perhaps  bring  you  reeling 
to  the  earth.  The  question  is :  have  you  tlie 
character,  the  moral  strength  to  cling  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  you  know  are  right  and  just  and  given 
by  Almighty  God  or  are  you  going  to  surrender 
your  inheritance  and  your  crown  and  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  environment.  Oh !  listen  to  the  voice 
of  Conscience ;  hear  it,  heed  it  and  you  cannot 
fail.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  com- 
bined forces  of  evil.  Xo  one  can  hurt  you  except 
yourself.  The  same  fortune  will  not  attend  all. 
Some  will  be  rich  and  some  will  be  poor — some 
will  have  almost  all  the  good  things  of  earth 
others  will  have  almost  none.  This  difiference 
amounts  to  nothing;  but,  if  some  are  good  and 
others  otherwise,  some  godly  and  others  ungodly, 


oh,  there  is  a  whole  universe  of  difference  be- 
tween these.  Yuu  will  see  C(jrruption  in  high 
places,  dishonesty  in  every  form,  unfaithfulness 
to  marriai^f  and  the  re^t.  Von  will  see  licciilious- 
ness  in  those  reputed  nice,  coarseness  .md  intem- 
perance among  those  whom  the  world  calls  smart, 
and  your  u])riglu  soul  ma_\-  sicken  at  llic  sight. 
But  these  things  cannot  harm  \()u.  (iod  kept  the 
youthful  Daniel  unhurt  amid  iIk  vd'^wv^  llamcs  of 
Babylon's  in([iiil(ius  furnace.  .And  so  will  He 
keep  the  young  hc.irt  m  the  mulst  of  the  fouhiess 
of  this  or  any  other  age  provided  that  young  heart 
loves  purity  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  neces- 
sary to  procure  it. 

The  palaces  of  Rome  were  unusually  vicious 
in  the  years  that  looked  upon  holocausts  of  blood, 
and  spectacles  of  shame  and  scenes  of  demoraliz- 
ing vice.  Yet  in  one  of  the  most  famous  of  these 
palaces  lived  the  Virgin  maiden  Perpetua,  and 
through  those  scenes  she  passed  unscathed,  to 
teach  the  daughters  of  this  distant  day  that  they 
can  keep  their  gariuents  unsullied  and  their  hearts 
undefiled  amid  the  fiercest  temi)tations  that  the 
twentieth  century  can  ofi^er.  Harken  then  to  the 
voice  of  conscience  and  no  evil  influence  will  be 
able  to  lead  you  astray. 

There  is  still  another  voice  to  pursue  you  with 

tender  reproaches  "down  the  nights  and 

down  the  arches  of  tlie  years"  ;  a  voice  all  atrem- 
ble  with  love  and  emotion  today,  the  voice  of 
Alma  Ai/ater.  What  a  flood  of  holy  memories 
have  clustered  around  that  sacred  name — 
who  gave  us  life  and  who  made  the  morn  of 
youth  so  sweet  that  the  years  are  fragrant  ever 
afterwards.  She  too  has  a.  message  for  you  ere 
you  depart.  Deathless  Mother  of  many  children, 
the  wisdom  of  ages  clings  to  her  ^•et  the  years 
fall  from  her  like  a  garment.  The  storms  of 
sixty  winters  have  passed  over  her  but  have  left 
no  trace  upon  her  youthful  brow.  Like  a  Moth- 
er, she  is  always  young,  always  tender,  always 
interested  in  her  children.  Her  queenly  heart 
embraces  all,  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  last.  Mind- 
ful she  is  of  the  little  Bertrand  Chapel,  of  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  I'ioneers,  mind- 
ful of  the  Junes  of  other  years,  and  other  classes, 
scattered  throughout  the  great  wide  world,  think- 
ing perhaps  of  other  days  and  other  graduation 
honors.  Mindful  also  of  the  little  graveyard 
where  so  many  of  her  loved  ones  are  waiting  the 
call  to  the  eternal  reunion,  she  gathers  to  her 
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heart  her  youngest  little  ones  the  Class  of  '22 ; 
and  as  she  folds  them  to  her  breast  and  presses 
a  farewell  kiss  upon  their  forehead,  she  leads 
them  to  the  gateway  of  life  and  points  to  the 
future — ^"'Go  my  Child"  she  says  to  you  today, 
"and  the  blessings  of  a  Mother's  prayer  goes  with 
you.  Remember  the  love  I  bore  you.  Remember 
the  lessons  I  taught  you.  Remember  henceforth 
your  joys  shall  be  my  joys ;  your  sorrows  shall 
be  my  sorrows.  You  have  grown  to  beautiful 
womanhood  under  my  watchful  cai/e.  Co,  take 
ujxjn  yourself  the  duties  of  a  woman.  Cio,  take 
your  place  beside  that  splendid  army  of  noble 
women  who  have  gone  from  my  side  into  the 
broad  arena  of  life,  a  credit  to  Alma  Plater  and  a 
credit  to  America.  You  have  worn  my  colors 
proudly  during  your  college  days — wear  them 


so  to  the  end.  Aly  honor  I  have  given  into  your 
keeping.  Let  your  life  be  such  that  your  actions 
shall  never  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  your 
Mother's  cheek  or  pain  to  your  Mother's  heart. 
Let  your  ambition  be  to  richly  deserve  and  val- 
liantly  win  the  best  life  holds  in  her  treasure 
liouse.  (,;ive  in  turn  the  very  best  of  your 
talents,  your  wisdom,  your  virtue,  your  high 
Ideals  to  a  world  that  sorley  needs  them. 
And  when  life  at  length  shall  have  slipped 
away,  'when  the  shades  deepen  and  the  even- 
ing comes'  and  the  candles  of  time  burn  low, 
may  you  know  the  joys  of  the  faithful  servant, 
conscious  of  having  lived  a  noble,  useful  life ; 
conscious  that  you  have  been  a  real  woman ; 
conscious  that  you  have  been  true  to  Alma  Ma- 
ter, to  duty  and  to  God." 


A  SONG  OF  LIFE 
Mary  Frances  Jones,  '21 


"THE  harp  stands  unite. 

No  music  swells  from  out  its  golden  frame 
Its  strings  arc  still;  for  lack  of  human  touch 
Its  glorious  notes,  but  possibilities. 
I'.eholders  look,  and  looking  say,  the  shame 
That  no  one  yet  has  come  that  can  awaken  such 
Divine  sweet  music  as  should  bcl'it 
.■\n  instrument  of  fame. 


At  last  thera  comes 

One  who  needs  but  to  touch  the  beautious  thing 

To  stir  to  life  the  magic,  and  its  voice 

Vibrating  sounds  now  soft,  now  loud,  until 

The  place  re-echoes,  but  alas,  a  string 

So  long  unused  breaks  in  its  effort  to  rejoice 

Sliattering  all  the  glittering  chords 

.■\nd  .silencing  the  song  the  harp  would  sing. 


The  harp,  a  soul 

Upon  whose  strings  Life  plays  :i  Heeling  Ume. 
Now  gay,  now  sad,  now  joyous  arc  its  notes — 
lUit  suddenly  Life  her  skilled  hand  withdraws 
Silent  and  hushed  the  tinkling  sounds,  so  soon. 
Unfmishcd  is  the  song  of  life's  bright  hopes- 
Yet,  not  like  the  great  harp  with  song  forever  stilled, 
The  soul's  triumphant  song  will  be 
I'inislu-d  in  eternity 
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1(5!) 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HON.  ELI  SEEllIRT 
MAYOR  OK  SOUTH  BEND 


THE  honor  of  being  invited  to  give  the 
Closing  Address  at  the  Commencement  of 
St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy  came  to 
me  at  a  time  when  I  first  felt  I  could  ill  aflford  to 
forego  attention  to  other  pressing  duties.  But 
when  I  considered  that  this  recognition  is  not  so 
much  a  personal  one,  but  an  honor  conferred  up- 
on the  City  which  I  represent,  and  when  I  con- 
sidered the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  in- 
spirations that  our  City  has  drawn  for  so  long  a 
time  from  its  contact  with  this  School,  I  con- 
cluded that  I  would  not  only  be  indifferent  to  a 
personal  obligation,  but  I  would  also  be  remiss  in 
my  duty  to  the  Cit)-  which  'I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  if  I  did  not  respond  to  the  most  gracious 
request  of  your  good  Mother  Superior,  and  bring 
to  you  the  message  of  good  will  which  its  citizens 
entertain  towards  this  Lollege.  And  so  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  City  at  the  very  gateway 
to  your  campus,  I  coine  to  pay  homage  to  this 
great  institution  of  learning  and  to  tell  you  that 
the  people  of  South  Bend  appreciate  the  reflec- 
tion of  your  work  in  a  better  and  higher  citizen- 
ship in  our  community. 

While  this  is  Commencement  Day  for  this  class 
of  young  women  and  the  speechinakers  are  sup- 
posed to  honor  them  upon  their  advent  into  a 
new  life,  yet  I  think  that  my  tribute  should  be 
double,  and  that  il  should  be  permitted  to  digress 
for  a  moment  from  my  ex|)ccte(l  talk  to  honor 
the  Sisters  of  the  I  b 'ly  C'rDss  and  the  teachers 
who  make  the  work  of  St.  Mary's  possible. 

In  this  inarvelous  machine  age  we  wonder  at 
the  productivity  of  the  factory  and  of  the  land : 
we  marvel  at  the  achievements  of  man  in  trans- 
portation by  land,  by  sea  and  by  air ;  we  are 
staggered  at  the  immensity  of  industrial  organi- 
zations formed  by  our  ca])tains  of  industry  ;and 
we  are  astounded  at  the  unfolding  of  mysteries 
by  the  hands  of  some  Marconi  or  Edison,  yet 
when  human  efifort  is  being  rewarded  for  building 
up  and  maintaining  the  great  civilization  of  this 
age,  the  highest  place  can  not  be  denied  to  the 
humble  teachers  in  this  and  other  colleges. 

In  this  connection  T  want  to  repeat  that  fami- 
liar quotation  froin  Emerson  in  which  he  says : 

"He  who  gives  us  better  homes,  better  books,  better 
tool.s — a  fairex  outlook  and  a  wider  hope — Iiim  will 
we  crown  with  laurel." 


\\m  who  arc  aboiu  to  pass  out  of  this  institu- 
tion today  tci-l  (|nite  sure  that  y(ju  know  and  un- 
derstand what  it  mean>  to  your  lives  to  have  been 
permitted  to  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
character  and  of  the  teachiuL^s  of  these  women 
who  have  consecrated  their  lives  to  (  .(j.l's  nobl- 
est work,  that  of  making  womanly  women,  but  I 
venture  the  thought  that  not  niuil  }(inr  charac- 
ters have  been  touched  by  the  temptations  and 
trouble  of  the  busy  every  (la\  world,  not  until 
your  lives  have  stood  the  test  of  world  experi- 
ence will  you  fully  understand  what  it  has  meant 
to  you  to  have  received  from  these  teachers  this 
fairer  outlook,  this  wider  hope. 

And  I  am  sure  that  these  young  women  of  this 
graduating  class  will  in  future  years  press  upon 
the  brows  of  these  teachers  a  crown  of  laurel. 

And  now  I  want  to  address  a  word  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  graduating  class  as  to  some  of  your 
responsibilities  as  educated  women,  and  as  to 
some  of  the  duties  which  will  rest  upon  you  as 
good  citizens.  Our  responsibilities  and  duties 
become  clearer  to  us  after  we  study  some  of  the 
conditions  of  government  and  society  out  of 
which  they  arise  and  into  which  you  will  be 
thrown. 

Without  intending  in  the  least  to  alarm  you,  I 
desire  to  arouse  you  a^  to  the  i)olitical,  social  and 
religious  degeneration  which  I  conceive  has 
most  perceptibly  taken  place  in  our  country  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years. 

There  are  many  who  see  clearly  the  metan.ior- 
phosis  which  was  worked  in  industrial  and  finan- 
cial conditions  by  the  war,  and  we  have  many 
doctors  who  are  trying  to  cure  these  ills.  But 
do  we  as  a  people  see  clearly  the  political,  social 
and  religious  decay  which  arose  out  of  the  war 
and  which  is  threatening  our  civilization,  and  are 
we  doing  anything  to  arrest  or  stop  it  ? 

War  united  us  into  a  mighty  and  unlimited 
force.  It  fired  the  imagination,  it  drove  us  into 
a  joint  enthusiasm  directed  to  one  end,  that  of 
winning  the  war,  and  while  we  were  thus  stimu- 
lated, there  was  an  ana-sthesia  of  the  moral  and 
s])iritnal  sense  of  our  i)eoi)le.  The  residt  was  that 
there  was  an  unconcious  deterinrat  ii  m  in  the 
valuation  of  principles  and  ideals  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry  had  held  most  dear  for  two 
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tcnturies.  The  moral  and  legal  rig-hts  of  our 
fellownian  and  our  responsibilities  towards  him 
weighed  lightly  upon  us.  l^.oonomic  and  ethical 
values  were  of  small  consequence. 

This  situation  brought  about  a  lax  attitude  to- 
wartls  life.  Men  and  women  forgot  the  true 
proi^oration  of  things  moral  and  social.  The 
comi)lex  machinery  of  the  war  and  our  complete- 
preoccupation  with  it  offered  a  perfect  (ip])or- 
tunity  for  the  working  of  every  selfish,  corrupt 
and  greedy  trait  existing  in  the  flesh  of  man,  and 
while  we  were  bent  to  the  task  of  fighting  our 
common  enemy  these  vicious  elements  of  society 
went  uncurbed  and  unrestrained. 

A  contagion  of  injustice,  unfairness  and  greed 
corrupted  both  capital  and  labor.  The  profiteer 
operated  without  conscience  or  qualm.  Some  of 
the  laboring  class  gave  the  least  and  exacted  the 
most.  Those  who  did  not  i)rofiteer  and  grab  were 
ground  between  the  two  millstones,  and  out  of 
this  grew  the  state  of  mind  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  us  to  serve  honestly  and  faithfully 
or  to  be  just  to  man  or  to  government.  Opinion 
and  psychology  became  infected  with  this  eco- 
nomic poison,  and  wherever  law  stood  in  the 
way  of  these  tendencies  and  practices  the  law 
was  annihilated.  The  mandates  of  the  law  both 
civil  and  church  lacked  force,  and  the  con- 
science no  longer  reacted  to  the  retiuirements  of 
municipal  or  religious  order.  Crime  became  more 
rampant  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Moral  influences  were  drugged  into  in- 
sensibility, ancl  social  unrest  became  a  world 
■iisease.  The  very  stability  of  both  church  and 
slate  were  shaken  by  the  assaults  of  socialism, 
bol.^hcvism  and  anarchy. 

The  roar  of  battle  has  ceased,  but  these  in- 
heritances of  the  war  still  abide  with  and  vex  us. 
In  government  there  is  an  effort  to  break  down 
established  forms  and  to  substitute  experiments; 
ui  inclustry  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labor 
;i  dangerously  acute ;  in  religion  the  church  is  dis- 
turlnrd  by  heresies,  and*  in  society  accepted  cus- 


toms are  challenged  by  i)roi>agandists. 

This  in  short  is  a  view  of  the  conditions  of 
the  world  into  which  you  enter  today,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  nation  needed  more 
than  it  needs  now,  the  services  and  presence  of 
educated  men  and  women. 

The  nation  needs  the  steadying  influence  of 
men  and  women  who  understand  and  believe  in 
the  plain  principles  on  which  our  forefathers 
builded.  It  needs  men  and  women  who  can  see 
clearly  and  act  justly ;  it  needs  men  and  women 
who  will  not  disturb  the  public  mind  by  teaching 
it  to  want  what  it  should  not  have ;  it  needs 
courageous  inen  and  women  who  are  not  afraid 
of  the  unprincipled  derniagogue  who  for  his  sel- 
fish liurpose  would  engulf  the  world  in  one  vast 
ruin  ;  it  needs  men  and  women  who  are  willing 
to  serve  in  obscurity,  smile  in  adversity,  and  meet 
defeat  in  patience,  who  can  stand  in.  hard  places 
and  fight  the  hard  battles.  Such  men  and  women 
as  these  will  stay  the  ravages  of  social  disease, 
they  will  restore  and  strengthen  the  principles  on 
which  are  built  the  church  and  the  nation. 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  educated  woman,  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  or  to  permit  you  to  imply,  that  I  counsel 
you  to  go  out  into  the  world  as  crusaders  and 
agitators,  seeking  to  project  yourselves  into 
spheres  never  intended  for  woman.  I  think  that 
God  in  his  wisdom  has  pretty  well  marked  out  and 
indicated  to  us  what  the  true  sphere  of  woman- 
kind is.  But  I  would  say  to  you,  safeguard  that 
high  position  which  all  men  are  willing  to  accord 
your  sex,  give  your  life  to  the  building  of  the  home 
on  which  the  very  life  and  health  o{  the  Church 
and  Nation  depends,  give  your  fullest  to  the 
Church  which  has  nurtured  you,  engage  in  any 
and  every  public  activity,  which  does  not  tend  to 
stain  the  purity  of  womanhood  ;  go  out  into  the 
world  and  live  and  practice,  and  insi)ire  others  to 
live  and  practice  the  Christian  princijjles  and  the 
fine  womanly  virtues  which  you  have  been  taught 
in  these  halls  by  these  teachers  of  the  1  loly  Cross. 
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A  MEMORY 

(iiiRTRUDE  Greene,  '22. 

INTO  unite  iiK-iiiDrics'  realm,  one  blessed  day 
'Serenely,  I  came  my  way 

Where  the  dusky  mantle  of  dealli    :ould  be  seen 

Through  the  lawny  rose    am!  ;_;linunering  sheen 

Of  transcient  happiness  so  gay. 

Restful  its  cnelosure  was,  neutral  greys  and  gold  In  silenee  I  wondered,  letting  ceho's  praise. 

Mystically  in  tilniy  fold  Presently,  my  idling  gaze 

Hung  like  olden  images,  whose  life  and  brilliance  Came  to  one  sweet  [)ictnre  of  this  phantom  room 

Time  robbed  hour  by  hour  of  radiance,  Hung  resplendant  and  striking  against  the  gloom. 

Mellowing  the  thought-fruits  of  old.  By  warming  and  vivid  rays. 


Saint  Mary's  I  loved  thee — in  life  thou  hast  been 

A  challenging  sentinel  of  this  earthly  din 

To  victories   hallowed  by  the  benedictional  gleam, 

Nay,  more,  mirrored  the  youthful  dream 

With  immortal  truths  of  the  heavenly  Dejiizen. 


VALEDICTORY 


RosELLA  Kramer 


IT  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  compre- 
hension of  the  full  mteaning  of  life.  Every  day 
we  are  confronted  with  the  same  old  problems 
— what  are  we  ?  and  why  are  we  here  ?  Do  we 
not  recall,  how,  when  we  were  but  children,  we 
marvelled  with  a  child's  curious  wonderment  at 
the  ever  increasing  perplexities  of  life?  And  how, 
while  we  questioned  we  dreamed  of  a  time  when 
we,  too,  would  be  grown-up  like  our  fathers  and 
our  mothers, — of  a  time  when  the  baffling  mys- 
teries of  a  complex  world  would  hold  no  more 
secrets  into  which  we  dare  not  probe  ?  But  as  we 
grew  older,  instead  of  understanding,  as  we  had 
anticipated,  we  became  instead  only  a  little  more 
bewildered,  and  we  found  that  things  did  not  seem 
quite  so  carefree  and  so  happy  as  they  did  when 
we  were  children,  seeking  only  simple  answers  to 
our  little  woes.  The  stately  march  of  the  passing 
days,  each  courting  us  with  its  sorrow  and  its  joy, 
made  life  a  paradox  more  inexplicable  than  ever. 
Then  we  took  courage  and  went  to  College,  with 
the  secret,  though  pardonable  conviction,  that 
some  time  in  the  diin  future  we  would  make  a  per- 
sonal and  brilliant  conquest  of  the  world.  But, 
alas!  to-day,  after  four  years  of  study,  we  find 
that  the  things  we  know  are  infinitesimal.  A 
thousand  years  of  studious  application  would  not 
make  us  wise. 

To-day.  the  day  we  cx])ectcd  to  be  the  climax 


of  our  lives,  the  hour  which  we  awaited  with  such 
eager  impatience,  is  but  another  paradox.  Instead 
of  a  glorious  end,  we  find  only  a  beginning,  an 
open  door,  an  aching  heart.  In  the  midst  of  our 
happiness  is  a  poignancy  that  words  fail  to  ex- 
press. But,  classmates,  did  wfe  not  know  that  we 
could  not  remain  here  always?  that  we  would  be 
loath  to  leave?  Though  sad,  we  need  not  fear. 
Have  we  not  received  a  heritage  that  will  be  a 
haven  in  the  problems  of  the  future?  St  Mary's 
has  taught  us  that  we  are  children  of  God.  That 
will  answer  all  questions,  and  that  is  all  we  need 
remember — we  are  children  of  God.  Accoutred 
though  we  be  with  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
and  of  the  arts,  what  is  that  in  comparison  to  the 
self-knowledge  which  we  have  acquired?  This 
knowledge  alone  is  the  key  to  the  unparalled  and 
inspiring  power  of  a  Christian  life.  We  cannot  but 
be  grateful  to  our  teachers,  and  to  our  chaplains, 
who  have  helper]  us,  by  their  example  of  self- 
sacrifice,  to  solve  the  riddle  of  human  suflferings, 
of  triumphs,  of  failures.  We  are  especially  grate- 
ful to  ]\Iother  Pauline,  because  of  her  kindly 
strilc  and  her  guiding  si)irit.  Wc  thank  our 
fatliers  and  our  mothers,  whose  encouragement 
and  whose  love  have  made  this  day  a  reality.  We 
shall  not  forget  St.  Mary's.  Let  us  be  her  very 
cornerstones.  In  order  to  serve  her  best  let  us 
cultivate  our  consciences  according  (o  her  ideals. 
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Alma  Mater,  we  have  grown  to  love  you.  The 
friendships  you  have  made  possible,  your  sliaded 
walks,  your  twilight  skies. — all  your  beauties, 
have  knit  us  closely  to  you.  And  now  that  we 
must  part,  we  can  only  say  to  you — 

All  through  the  dusky  hours  of  these  last  days  with 
thee, 

My  thoughts  in  troublous  sleep  are  pinioned.  Revery 
And  sombre  night,  like  constant  shadows,  walk  with 
me — 

But  in  my  heart  is  a  clarion  call,  and  the  dawn 
Of  one  sad  word,  farewell.    Like  crimson  tear-drops 
drawn 

From  hearts  when  parting  rends,  so  fraught  with  pain 
this  word ; 

Farewell, — my  lips  a'tremble  arc,  my  eyes  grow  dim, 
And  all  my  soul  its  utterance  shuns,  while  drifts  my 
hymn 

To  solemn  silence. — I  cannot  speak  this  word. 
Peace,  peace,  my  soul,  what  need  for  parting  cry? 
Spirits  commune  in  thoughts  that  do  not  die, 
And  memories,  like  dreams,  realities  defy. 
Day  fades  but  for  a  while;  it  leaves,  swift  to  return, 
Lost  in  night  visions,  that  roseate  grow  at  dawn. 
That  mirrored  are  in  heaven's  delicate  blushings. 
Or  in  the  sun-beam  sea  of  morning's  first  sweet 
flushings. 

What  need  to  yearn 
For  day  that's  past  when  day  is  born  anew? 
Night  is  not  always  with  us,  yet  night  immortal  is; 

Who  gave  the  heaven's  blue, 
But  Him  who  rules  our  destiny?    Divine  despoilcr 

Who  gives  divine  return. 


I  sing  of  sorrow,  and  attune  my  ears  to  mortal  woe. 
And  all  too  soon  I  fling  away  delights  that  heavy  grow. 
Murmurings  and  petty  frettings  fill  my  idle  day; 
Enmeshed  am  I,  in  foolish  babblings,  oblivious  of  the 
way 

That  He,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  in  pain  bequeathed  to  me 
His  Cross,  my  sustaining  way  to  immortality! 
My  Cross,  today  is  heavy,  weighted  with  unknown  fears, 
I  strain  my  ears  for  one  echo  of  all  my  girlhood  years. 
Lost  are  familiar  faces;  voices  I  love  are  still — 
Bowed  down  is  my  soul,  like  a  floweret  swaying  on 

wind-swept  hill  I 
Light  of  my  Alma  Mater,  it  is  to  thee  I  cling, 
ATother  of  my  fairest  hopes,  from  thy  eternal  spring, 

I  quaf¥ed  Elysian  waters. 
And  now,  when  the  spell  of  thy  charm  enfolds  me 
In  closest  embrace,  I  tear  myself  from  thee; 
Singing  to  thee  vagrant  thoughts  that  throng 
Like  memory  echcES  about  me. 

Breaking  at  last  into  parting  song ! 

Our  lives,  with  thee,  an  enchanted  dream, 

A  voyage  down  a  smiling  stream ; 

And  we  adrift  in  a  fairy  boat 

Upon  its  sleepy  waves  afloat. 

Beside  the  helm,  with  tender  grace 

Thou  wert,  soothing  every  trace 

Of  storms  a^nd  tears,  with  thy  silver  singing; 

In  weary  hours  thy  loveliness  bringing. 

Mother,  over  our  cradle  landing. 

To  us  all  thy  sweetness  lending; 

Molding  our  souls,  to  steadily  soar 

Onward  and  upward  to  heaven's  door. 

Winging  their  way  to  immortal  bliss 

Sealed  with  the  touch  of  thy  mother  kiss ! 


BACHELOR  THESES 


Class  of  1922 


Present  Status  of  Cliild  Labor  Genevieve  Boyle 

Jests  and  Jesters  of  .\merican  N'cwspapcrdom  Margaret  Buckley 
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Elizabeth 

"FUE  Maytiinc  flees  along  the  eves 
'  Of  days  all  liUed  with  sunshine. 
Swaying  lightly 
Reeling  slightly, 
Drunk  with  sparkling  wine 
Of  life  anew, 
Falling  dew. 
And  smiling,  azure  eyes 
And  the  echo  of  June's  sighs. 


UNE 

Magixnis,  '24 

The  glad  light  gleams  in  golden  streams. 
As  Maytimc  laughs  her  laaighter. 

Dancing  sprightly, 

Reckoning  hrightly, 
W'hen  June  comes  tumhling  after. 

Bringing  flowers, 

And  golden  showers, 
And  flinging  love  and  gladness, 
June  fills  the  world  with  beauty's  madness. 


THE  SPIRITUALITY  OF  FRANCIS  THOMPSON 
Stella  Scott,  '22 


LOOKING  men,  as  well  as  things,  into  loveli- 
ness seems  to  be  the  altruistic  attitude  of 
many  of  our  English  writers  in  their  criti- 
cal moods.  We  stand  amazed  at  the  glory  with 
which  Thompson  has  clothed  the  wilful  daring 
of  Shelley ;  we  marvel  with  Carlyle  at  the  hidden 
genius  revealed  by  the  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
beautiful  in  Burns ;  and  we  are  swept  along  by 
the  majestic  current  of  Macaulay's  admiration 
for  the  inimitable  power  of  Milton.  Because  of 
its  striking  contrast  to  these  glowing  eulogies, 
Willian  Lyon  Phelps'  tribute  to  Francis  Thomp- 
son is  refreshing  in  its  brevity.  What  could  be 
more  strikingly  simple  than  these  words,  ''Francis 
Thompson  walked  with  God"?  To  one  viewing 
the  seemingly  drab  life  and  the  amazing  work  of 
the  poet  through  this  prismatic  epitome,  however, 
they  become  pregnant  with  color,  depth,  and 
beauty.  What  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  a 
man  than  to  reverence  his  intimacy  with  his  Crea- 
tor and  to  acknowledge  that  "the  zeal  for  God's 
house  had  eaten  him  up" ;  that  his  lips  flamed 
with  shining  song  because  the  live  coal  from  the 
altar  of  God  had  touched  them?  Is  this  not  the 
keynote,  to  Thompson  the  man  and  to  Thomp- 
son the  poet,  is  it  not  the  key-note  to  his  spiritu- 
ality? If  by  spirituality,  we  mean  that  a  man's 
whole  being  is  controlled  and  inspired  by  the 
spirit,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  find  abundant 
evidences  of  Francis  Thompson's  contact  with 
the  Divine. 

Though  a  man  make  a  recluse  of  himself  in 
the  world,  as  our  poet  did,  there  are  inevitable 
channels  through  which  the  world  can  penetrate 
into  his  inner  life.  Who  can  resist  those  early 
significant    influences    which    shape  character. 


home,  books,  friends?  Who  can  keep  the  un- 
failing reflection  of  himself  out  of  the  writings 
which  are  himself?  Who  can  prevent  his  own 
reaction,  albeit  an  unconscious  reaction,  or 
otherwise. 

To  understand  tlie  influences  most  marked  in 
the  making  of  Francis  Thompson,  a  brief  glance 
into  his  life  is  necessary.  There  was  little  of  the 
unusual  about  this  son  of  an  English  doctor,  born 
in  Preston  in  1859,  and  reared  like  other  children 
of  the  middle  class  Catholic  families ;  his  fami- 
liarity with  the  peers  of  literature  at  an  age  when 
most  children  are  struggling  with  nursery  rhymes 
being  but  tlie  usual  evidence  of  the  precocity  of 
genius.  Ju  sequestered  nooks,  the  boy  poured 
over  the  treasures  of  the  great  masters  and  built 
for  himself  a  world  of  dreams.  Habits  such  as 
these,  undoubtedly,  added  much  to  the  natural 
reticence  and  timidity  of  the  child — qualities 
which  persisted  in  the  man.  At  the  age  of  eleven, 
Francis  was  sent  to  the  Jesuit  school  at  Ushaw  in 
tlie  hope  that  he  might  later  become  a  priest.  Sat- 
urating himself  with  the  classics,  revelling  in  the 
beauty  of  poetry,  and  ever  drawing  more  within 
himself,  the  boy  spent  seven  years  at  Ushaw  un- 
til at  the  age  of  nineteen,  an  enigma  to  his  teach- 
ers and  directors,  a  disappointment  to  his  family, 
he  foimd  himself  back  in  the  world.  Immedi- 
ately, he  made  the  world  his  cell ;  and  the  inedical 
career  to  which  his  strange,  sensitive  nature  could 
not  adapt  itself,  became  for  him  a  "career  of  si- 
lence and  evasion".  From  Ushaw,  the  faith  and 
the  spirit  of  prayer  of  the  Jesuits  went  with  him, 
and  the  rigor  of  the  Exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius 
might  easily  be  traced  in  his  tremendous  fight 
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against  laudanum,  for  which  liis  pain-racked  body 
constantly  cried. 

The  story  of  his  befrienchnent  by  the  Meynells 
is  a  familiar  one, — the  story  of  the  paternal  gui- 
dance of  Wilfrid  and  the  inspiration  of  Alice, 
forces  which  filled  his  lonely  life  with  new  hope 
and  love.    In  that  home  circle,  he  found 

"The  heart  of  Childhood,  so  divine  for  me" 
and  he  found  also  the  beauty  of  simple,  Catholic 
life,  which  he  has  extolled  in  his  songs.  Through 
the  Meynells.  Thompson  met  Coventry  Patmore, 
who  became  to  him  "tlie  \'irgil  of  a  younger 
Dante".  The  strength  of  the  friendship  between 
these  two  deeply  .spiritual  nien  is  evidenced  by 
Patmore's  own  words. 

"My  heart  goes  forth  to  you  as  it  goes  to  no  other 
nian  ;  for  are  we  not  singularly  visited  by  a  great 
common  delight  and  a  great  common  sorrow?  Is 
not  this  to  be  one  in  Christ?" 

It  was  Coventry  Patmore  who  opened  to  the 
younger  poet  the  gates  of  vision  and  led  him  into 
the  paths  of  sane  mysticism.    He  said  of  him, 

"He  is  of  all  the  men  T  have  known  most  naturally 
a  Catholic.  My  Catholicism  was  acquired,  his  in- 
herent." 

This  friendshi])  brought  Thompson  another 
happiness  in  the  introduction  to  the  Franciscans 
of  Panta.saph,  where  the  poet  often  sought  soli- 
tutle  from  the  vicissitudes  of  London  life.  Hugh 
Anthony  .Mien,  in  his  delightful  essay  on  "The 
Poet  of  the  Return  to  Crod".  cleverly  traces  the 
telling  influence  of  Franciscan  philosophy  in  the 
prose  an<l  poetry  of  Francis  Tliompson.  In  his 
love  of  nature  and  of  childhood,  in  his  asceticism, 
in  his  familiarity  with  the  Divine,  this  majestic 
«inger  hears  strikingly  spiritual  kinship  to 

"The  .\ssisian  who  kept  plighted  faith  lo  three, 
To  Song,  to  Sanctifudc,  and  Proverty." 

The  writer  notes  the  similarity  between  tlic 
"Canticle  of  the  Sim"  of  the  Saint  and  the  "Orient 
Ode"  f>f  the  pcct.  Again,  to  him,  "Health  and 
Holiness"  is  in  tone  anfl  philosophy  distinctly 
l-'ranciscan.  being  not  unlike  the  little  Assisian's 
own  teachings  on  asceticism.  I-ike  his  charm- 
ing patron-saint.  Thomi)son  accept crl  pain  as  the 
in.striimcnt  of  joy,  as  the 

"Sha'lc  of  Hi.^  hanfl,  ontstrtK  hcd  caressingly", 
anfl  lovcM  I^ady  FV,verly  as  his  bride.   The  theme 
"f  ThompRrm's  own  nustcrpiccc.  the  pursuit  and 


conquest  of  the  soul  by  an  infinitely  loving  Christ, 
finds  expression  in  another  Canticle  of  Saint 
Francis.  Being  a  Tertiary,  Thompson  wrote  his 
essay  ''In  Darkest  England"  as  an  appeal  to  the 
London  Tertiaries  to  carry  the  spirit  of  their 
beloved  founder  into  their  city  slums.  His  "mo- 
rality carried  to  the  ninth  power",  his  deep  con- 
templation, his  wide  vision,  and  his  intensity  of 
faith,  made  the  f>oet  a  most  welcome  guest  within 
the  quiet  circle  of  "the  bearded  counselors  of 
(iod"  in  the  monastery  at  Pantasaph. 

Tlie  Mystic  Poets  in  whom  Thompson  found 
kindred  spirit  were  not  w*ithout  marked  influence 
in  his  spiritual  development.  Crashaw,  Donne, 
and  \'aughan  are  reflected  in  many  of  his  pro- 
foundly spiritual  thoughts  ;  his  religious  passion 
and  exalted  ardour  won  for  him  the  title  of  "the 
greater  Crashaw"  and  worthy  estimates  from  the 
English  critics,  such  as  this  from  J.  L.  Garvin, 

"If  his  sense  of  beauty  is  part  of  his  religion,  his 
religion  is  that  of  a  rapt  Catholic,  to  whom  the  very 
Heaven.  ...  is  open  a.nd  palpable ;  his  is  the  Catho- 
licism of  profound  mysticism." 

That  Francis  Thompson  was  preeminently  a  mys- 
tic is  evidenced  at  every  turn  in  his  own  works, 
as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  his  little  circle  of 
spiritual-minded  friends.  He  epitomizes  his  own 
philosophy  in  ''Form  and  Formalism''  when  he 
says, 

"In  Christ,  therefore,  centres  and  is)  solved  that 
supreme  problem  of  life — the  marriage  of  the  Unit 
with  the  Sun". 

That  splendid  labor  of  love,  the  biography  of 
Saint  Ignatius  Loyola,  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
author's  sanctity,  his  genius  in  religion.  Aside 
from  his  marvellous  mirroring  of  the  life  of  the 
great  Soldier  of  Christ,  the  biographer  has 
sounded  a  trumpet  call  of  spiritual  activity  to  a 
languishing  world  ;  he  has  made  weary  and  tepid 
souls  burn  anew  wtith  the  desire  for  Sainthood. 
How  like  the  wondrous  ways  of  God  that  from 
the  failure  of  this  frail  man  to  follow  in  the 
ranks  of  Ignatius,  He  .should  bring  forth  this 
triinnph  of  love,  which  is  now  lighting  the  way 
of  a  wondering  world  to  the  heart  of  the  Soldier- 
Saint,  and  leading  many  a  valiant  soul  into  the 
paths  that  he  who  kindled  this  beacon,  could  not 
walk  ! 

\\'itli  tiic  i)ublica(ion  of  "Paganism  Old  and 
N'ew"  (he  genius  of  Thompsou  as  a  writer  of 
prose  caught  the  attention  of  the  English  critics. 
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This  first  recognition  of  his  hterary  worth  brought 
with  it  the  reahzation  that  this  ingenuously  ar- 
tistic tapestry  of  words  had  been  woven  u{X)n 
the  sound  fabric  of  Catholicism, — which  the 
world  soon  learned  was  to  be  the  abiding  ele- 
ment in  all  his  "springing  thought'".  The  author 
accentuates  the  fact  that  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  Christian  vision  may  anything  of  beauty 
be  seen  in  the  revival  of  Paganism ;  he  contrasts 
Love,  the  child  of  Jehovah,  given  to  the  world  at 
the  marriage  in  Cana,  with  Love,  the  child  of 
Jove,  and  here  he  sets  forth  the  Christian  ideal : 

'"Therefore  sings  Dante,  and  sing  all  noble  poets 
after  him,  that  Love  in  this  world  is  a  pilgrim  and 
a  wanderer,  journeying  to  the  New  Jerusalem;  not 
here  is  the  consummation  of  his  yearnings,  in  that 
mere  knocking  at  the  gates  of  union  which  we  chris- 
ten marriage,  but  beyond  the  pillars  of  death  and  the 
corridors  of  the  grave,  in  the  union  of  spirit  to  spirit 
within  the  containing  spirit  of  God." 

Again  in  '"Nature's  Immortality",  he  expresses 
his  belief  that  only  in  so  far  as  man  enters  into 
the  life  of  God,  does  he  come  into  sympathy  with 
Nature  ;  for  one  can  not  reach  the  heart  of  Nature 
without  first  having  come  closer  to  the  Heart  of 
God.  Here,  too,  as  in  ''Form  and  Formalism", 
the  mystic  speaks  in  terms  of  union  with  God — 
"the  marriage  of  the  Unit  with  the  Sun"  when  he 
says, 

".■\s  one  man  is  more  able  than  his  fellows  to 
enter  into  another's  mind,  so  in  proportion  as  each 
of  us  by  virtue  has  become  kin  to  God,  will  he  pen- 
etrate the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  identify  himself  with 

the  Divine  Ideals  This,  my  faith,  is  laid  up 

in  my  bosom." 

"Sanctity  and  Song"  is  the  poet's  tribute  to  his 
beloved  patron,  the  Seraph  of  Assisi,  as  "Health 
and  Holiness"  is  an  epitome  of  the  Little  Brown 
Saint's  philosophy  of  asceticism,  iln  the  delight- 
ful pages  of  this  most  widely  known  of  Thomp- 
son's essays,  there  is  a  clever  portrayal  of  the 
'ready-made  austerities'  which  the  'nervous,  de- 
vitalized modern'  finds  replacing  his  hair-shirt 
and  discipline,  since  mere  living  is  'itself  an  as- 
cetic exercise".  Saint  Francis  himself  has  no- 
where more  tellingly  depicted  the  essential  har- 
mony between  body  and  soul  than  his  namesake 
has  done  in  these  lines, 

"Grace  does  not  cast  out  nature ;  but  the  way  of 
grace  is  founded  on  nature.  Sanctity  is  genius  in 
rdigion;  the  Saint  lives  for  and  in  religion,  as  the 


man  of  genius  lives  for  iind  in  liis  peculiar  attain- 
ment. .\ay,  it  miuhl  he  said  that  saiK'tity  is  the  su- 
preme form  of  .utiiins,  antl  the  Saints  the  only 
true  men  of  genius." 

One  might  quote  endlessly  from  the  spiritual 
treasures  of  this  magician  of  prose  were  it  not 
that  his  poetry  has  been  so  much  more  highly  ac- 
claimed as  the  argument  of  his  sanctity,  earning 
for  him  the  title  of  "the  essential  poet  of  essen- 
tial Christianity".  The  reluctance  with  which 
one  first  turns  from  his  'sublimated  JEstheticism' 
is  soon  forgotten  in  the  magnificent  heights  of 
his  poetry.  Could  one  question  that  this  man, 
though  broken  by  the  world,  had  kept  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world,  when  he  reads  such 
exquisite  verses  as  these  in  "Ad  Castitatem".^' 

"Do  thou  with  thy  protecting  hand 
Shelter  the  flame  thy  breath  has  fanned; 
Let  my  heart's  reddest  glow 
Be  but  as  sun-tiushed  snow." 

Or  needs  one  greater  proof  of  the  insight  and 
vision  of  the  poet  than  shines  forth  from  that 
magnificently  prophetic  ballad  "Lilium  Regis"' 
wherein  is  pictured  our  unqueened  Mother 
Church  standing  fast  amid  the  frightful  blasts 
of  war,  sheltered  by  the  mercies  of  Christ,  await- 
ing her  final  world-triumph.  Few  read  this  poem 
without  a  feeling  of  deepest  awe  that  this  'ancho- 
rite in  the  world'  should  picture  so  vividly  the 
great  world  struggle,  which  he  was  never  to  see. 
His  splendid  vision  of  the  triumphant  Church 
culminates  in  these  lines, 

"O  Lily  of  the  King!    I  sliall  not  see,  that  sing, 

I  shall  not  see  the  hour  of  thy  queening! 
But  my  Song  shall  see,  and  wake  like  a  flower  that 
dawn-winds  shake, 

And  sigh  with  joy  the  odours  of  its  meaning. 
O  Lily  of  the  King,  remember  then  the  thing 

That  this  dead  mouth  sang;  aaid  thy  daughters, 
.■\s  tliey  dance  before  His  way,  sing  there  on  the  Day 

What  I  sang  when  Night  was  on  the  waters." 

In  "Assumpta  Mlaria",  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  a  whispered  refrain 
from  the  Office  of  Our  Lady,  and  a  distinctively 
Franciscan  note  in  its  intimacy  with  Mary. 
Through  her,  he  saw  the  world  'made  saturate 
with  God' ;  through  her,  he  was  ever  'beating 
heavenward' ;  in  her,  he  found  embodied  all  his 
ideals  of  womanhood.  His  love  of  Mary  is  as 
childlike  in  its  simplicity  as  it  is  striking  in  its 
faith.    That  same  strain  of  spiritual  longing  per- 
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meates  "The  Kingdom  of  God",  '"The  Dead 
Cardinal",  and  "The  Sere  nf  the  Leaf" — to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  his  soni;^ — and  we  are  ever 
conscious  of  his  'clinging  Heaven  hy  the  hem', 
of  his  crying  out  to  Christ  'walking  on  the  water, 
not  of  Genesaieth  but  Thames'. 

A  glimpse  even  so  fleeting  into  the  'titantic 
glooms'  and  "vistaed  hopes'  of  the  poet's  soul 
makes  irrelevant  further  delving  for  evidences  of 
spirituality ;  yet,  until  we  have  seen  something 
of  the  beauty  of  his  masterpiece,  we  have  but 
touched  the  threshold  of  his  House  of  Song.  It 
is  with  reluctance  that  we  pass  over  the  exquisite 
love  poems  of  this  man  to  whom  love  was  but  an 
unfulfilled  dream,  poems  that  are  truly  Dantesque 
in  their  mystical  beauty  and  their  exaltation  of 
womanhood.  And  harder  still  is  it  to  leave  his 
touchingly  beautiful  songs  to  the  'heart  of  Child- 
hood'— songs  reflecting  the  'saiicia  simplicitas  of 
the  true  poet  and  the  real  child'.  Ten  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Francis  Thomi)son,  Canon 
Sheehan  lamented  thus  the  lack  of  honor  he  was 
receiving  from  his  owni, 

"The  vast  bulk  of  our  co-religionists  have  not  even 
heard  his  namc^  although  it  is  already  bruited 
amongst  the  Immortals;  and  the  great  Catholic 
poet  ,  for  whose  advent  we  have  been  straining  our 
vision,  has  passed  beneath  our  eyes,  sung  his  im- 
mortal songs,  and  vanished." 

But  time  has  belied  and  is  belying  these  regrets ; 
time  alone  will  tell  how  dynamic  a  force  the  songs 
of  "The  Quiet  .Singer"  have  become  for  the  faith 
in  England,  sf>ngs  whose  undying  flame  is  burn- 
ing its  way  through  the  grey  walls  of  Oxford, 
swelling  the  Komcward  tide,  awakening  in  many 
the  dormant  genius  of  jwetry,  songs  whose  catho- 
licity lies  in  their  universality  of  theme. 

Coming  to  the  thrilling  grandeur  of  the 
"Hound  of  Heaven",  one  takes  pause,  fearfid  of 
treacling  into  such  a  trcmenrlous  revelation  of 
''the  intense  consciousness  of  the  all-envelo])iiig 
Divine  Presence" ;  and  as  he  pauses,  he  hears 
cchord  from  a  seer  aimng  tlic  'watchers  of  tlie 
iwtic  skies'  such  praise  as  tliis. 

"It  rmgcri  all  the  slops  of  Ihe  spirit,  ;iitd  wi  he.ir 
now  a  ihrillinK  and  dolorous  note  of  <Uxiin,  and  now 
the  quiring  of  the  spheres,  and  now  the  very  ()i|)(  s 
of  Pan,  but  under  all  lh«-  siill,  s;id  nnisir  of  lin- 
ni.iiiity  " 


Augustinian  in  thought  and  diction,  Davidic  in 
range  and  virility,  with  a  prose  counterpart  in  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius  and  a  fore- 
shadowing in  DeQuincey's  "Daughter  of  Leba- 
non", this  highly-spiritual  lyric  sings  the  flight  of 
a  soul  from  the  love  of  Christ, — a  flight  beginning 
with  such  majestic  sweep  as 

"I  fled  Him,  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days; 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the  years; 
1  fled  Him,  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 

Of  my  own  mind  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  tears 
I  hid  from  Him,  and  under  running  laughter. 

And  the  terror  of  pursuit  finds  more  dramatic 
expression  in  the  soul's  futile  clinging  'to  the 
whistling  mane  of  every  wind'  in  its  hopeless 
flinging  of  itself  into  the  arms  of  Nature, 

"Against  the  red  throb  of  its  sunset-heart 

I  laid  my  own  to  beat. 

And  share  commingling  heat ; 
But  not  that,  by  that,  was  tased  my  human  smart, 
In  vain  my  tears  were  wet  on  Heaven's  grey  cheek. 
For  ah  !  we  know  not  what  cacli  other  says, 

Tihese  things  and  I ;  in  sound  I  speak — 
Their  sound  is  but  their  stir,  they  speak  in  silences." 

Finally  the  soul,  fearfully  conscious  of  its  own 
nothingness,  surrenders  to  the  patient  insistence 
of  the  all-loving  Christ  in  whose  tender  embrace 
is  found  unsurpassed  i^cace.  Could  the  Beloved 
Disciple  with  his  head  upon  the  breast  of  Christ 
have  been  more  conscious  of  that  Divine  Pres- 
ence than  this  world-weary  soul  in  the  moment  of 
surrender  at  the  feet  of  its  insistent  Lover  ?  How 
eloquent  the  compassion  of  His  words,  how  far- 
reaching  and  consoling  this  undying  message  of 
(luv  immortal  Calliolic  jioet,  this  mes.sage  whose 
tiirillingly  intimate  note  echres  with  new  meaning 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  read  it!  Is  it  not  to  all 
of  His  children  in  the  wovhl  that  Ihe  tender,  pur- 
suing Cln  ist  is  saying : 

"All  which  1  took  from  llu  r  I  did  but  lake 

N'ol  for  Illy  harms, 
I'.nl  jusi  th:M  thou  miglil'sf  seek  it  in  My  arms. 

All  which  Ihy  child's  misla.kc 
Fancies  as  lost,  I  have  stored  for  thee  at  home: 

Kisc,  clasp  My  hand,  and  come!" 
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THE  SHIP  OF  LIFE* 

Catherin'e  Johns,  '22 

y^T  morning  tide  I  saw  a  stately  ship, 

Moored  in  a  sunlight  harbor,  where  the  waves 
I'ancing  in  joyous  riot  kissed  her  prow, 
And  all  the  restless  winds  which  heaven  saves 
Within  its  sky-blue  veil,  till  flood-time  comes. 
Filled  out  her  sails,  and  queen-like  then  she  rode 
At  anchor,  where  the  sun  and  wind  and  sea 
Their  witchery  full  lavishly  bestowed. 

With  wings  at  last  released,  how  fast,  how  far, 

As  seasons  softly  fade  around  her  flight, 

The  foamy  surf-path  she  will  trace 

Through  seas  of  winter  darkness  and  of  summer  light. 

Now  spreading  sunlit  splendor  on  her  sails. 

Now  bending  to  the  fury  of  the  blast 

That  beats  its  futile  wrath  beneath  her  feet. 

Yet  holding  to  her  gallant  course  unto  the  last. 

The  phantom-ship  tossed  on  the  mystic  waves 

Visions  my  soul,  on  life's  storm-ridden  sea  a-sa.il. 

With  its  unfcaring  banner,  woven  of  purity  and  truth, 

Flung  proudly  to  the  ever-threatening  gale. 

Swept  like  a  white  sea-bird  against  the  night's  dark  blue, 

Braving  the  tempest's  stern  adversity. 

Led  by  its  Heaven-blest  standard  across  the  pathless  ways. 
Onward  it  hastens  to  the  shores  of  far  eternity. 


•Class  Poem 
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ST.  MARVS  ALUMxXAE  ASSOCIATION  MEETIXCI,  J  LWE  10-12,  1922 


Officers'  Meeting — Morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  were  held  in  the  Bcrtrand  Par- 
lor on  February  8.  Those  present  were: 
.Mother  M.  Pauline,  Alice  Coady-Cartier,  Leona 
Holilen-Moran  and  Anna  Hunt. 

The  first  Business  Meeting  of  St.  Mary's 
Alumnae  Association  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday.  June  10  at  seven  o'clock. 

After  the  opening  prayer  and  a  few  words  of 
welcome  by  the  Mother  Tauline,  tlie  IVesident, 
Alice  Coady-Cartier  achlressed  tlie  members : 

I-:.>;TEEMED     HONIIKAKV      PkKSIDKNT,     .MlCMliKRS     OF  THK 

Alumnae  : 

How  fitting,  how  true  the  words  of  tlie  poet: 

"What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tunc 
.\n(l  over  it  her  warm  ear  lays." 

I  am  sure  were  Lowell  a  privileged  member  of 
this  Alumnje,  his  heart  would  cry  out  with  ours 
today,  O  what  is  so  rare,  so  delightful  as  a  day 
in  June  at  dear  St.  Mary's ! 

America  boasts  of  her  gigantic  mountains  with 
their  lofty  cloud-caressed  summits,  of  her  mirror 
lakes  and  clear  flowing  rivers  ever  bearing  on- 
ward their  toll  to  swell  the  mighty  ocean,  of  her 
wide  forests  that  have  withstood  the  storms  of 
centuries, — all  contributing  of  their  treasures  to 
make  this  land  a  favored  habitation,  a  fit  dwelling 
place  for  man.  But  to  us,  she  can  claim  no  spot 
more  beautiful  than  our  beloved  St.  Mary's  with 
its  wealth  of  learning, — a  fountainhcad  from 
which  all  may  draw  and  be  enriched. 

Every  visitor  concedes  that  our  Alma  Mater's 
location  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  St.  Joe  river 
is  most  picturesque,  that  the  superiority  of  her 
teachers  and  the  excellence  of  her  methods  make 
her  an  ideal  home  for  the  young  daughters  of  our 
land  (hiring  the  years  we  are  called  uj)on  to  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  ihcm  in  the  interest  of  their 
higher  education. 

What  that  education  will  mean  in  future  years 
wc,  her  older  chililren  can  testify, — at  her  knee 
wr  have  learned  lessons  that  never  were  held 
within  the  covers  <A  a  book  ;  lessons  marlc  more 
ini|>rc»»ivc  by  the  religious  atmosphere  in  which 
ihcy  were  given  and  enhanced  by  the  Jioble  cx- 
atnplr  .,f  t' .  i      O.  those  liapjiy,  ()rf»ritablc 


days  spent  at  Alma  Alater,  whose  benign  influ- 
ence as  a  delicate  perfume  sheds  its  fragrance 
over  our  entire  lives. 

Although  our  paths  in  life  wind  in  different 
directions ;  although  we  fill  various  missions, 
though  opportuntities,  privileges  and  circum- 
stances tend  to  change  our  views, — to  broaden 
them,  to  better  them,  to  help  us  to  see  more  clear- 
ly God's  plan  in  an  optimistic  way,  after  all,  "she 
has  achieved  success,  who  has  lived  well,  laughed 
often  and  loved  much,  who  has  gained  the  re- 
spect of  intelligent  men  and  women  and  the  love 
of  little  children,  who  has  filled  her  niche  and 
accomplished  her  God-given  task,  who  has  made 
the  world  better  than  she  found  it  by  a  painted 
landscape,  a  beautiful  poem  or  a  rescued  soul.  " 

Closely  associated  with  life  at  St.  Mary's  is  the 
memory  of  the  friendships  formed  during  school- 
days. Although  the  years  since  then  have  taught 
us  some  sweet,  some  bitter  lessons,  none  has 
proved  its  wisdom  more  than  this — "to  spend  in 
all  things  else,  but  of  our  friends  to  be  most 
miserly." 

Before  our  friends  we  may,  nay  must,  be  most 
sincere,  we  may  think  aloud  to  them,  alone.  'Tis 
said  that  the  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be 
one.  The  immortal  Shakespeare  warns  us, 
"When  thou  hast  tried  a  friend,  grapple  him  to 
thy  side  with  hooks  of  steel". 

These  Alumnae  meetings  are  the  surest  way  to 
make  lasting  those  friendships  formed  in  girlhood 
days  and  to  prove  our  devotion  to  our  Alma  Ma- 
ter. 

Mother,  we  are  grateful  to  you  and  to  all  who 
so  thoughtfully  have  provided  for  our  pleasure 
in  this  welcome  .so  lovingly  extended  to  us  and  in 
return  wc  pledge  now  our  love  and  loyalty  to  one 
anoiluT,  and  to  our  cherished  Alma  Mater: 

Time  may  rob  us  of  our  treasures, 
.Sorrow  fill  our  hearts  with  tears ; 
Joys  may  lighten  many  duties, 
Hlessings  gladden  future  yea^rs — 
Hut  the  memory  of  our  girlhood 
Rich  and  full  as  blooming  rose- 
May  it  bind  the  past  and  future 
With  a  love  that  ever  grows ; 
And  wlien  cnmelh  Life's  dim  twilight, 
.May  llu'se  friendships  old  and  sweet 
l.iid<cd  in  cliains  of  memories 
I'ind  ;i  place  M  Mother  M;uy's  fe(t. 

♦     +     *  * 
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Business  began  willi  the  reading  of  tlic  M'jn- 
utes  for  the  Meeting  in  l'>20.  The  -Minutes  were 
then  approved. 

The  corresponding  secretary  read  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  J.  Burns,  President  of  Notre  Dame,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  regret  at  not  being  able 
to  attend  the  Alumnae  Luncheon,  also  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  generous  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  St.  Mary's  in  the  N.  D.  Endowment  Drive. 
Miss  Marion  McCandless  spoke  in  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Mae  Hoefer-Trask,  whom,  acting  on  an  emer- 
gency request,  the  Honorary  President  had  ad- 
mitted into  the  Association,  pending  action  of  con- 
firmation at  this  meeting.  The  question  before 
the  assembly  was  the  reception  of  Mrs.  Trask 
into  full-membership,  since  through  some  misun- 
derstanding (now  rectified)  within  only  a  few 
weeks  of  graduation,  the  diploma  was  not  con- 
ferred upon  her.  A  motion  as  made  and  carried 
to  accept  Jklrs.  Trask  as  an  Honorary  member 
and  the  secretary  was  advised  to  notify  her  of  the 
action  taken. 

Names  of  the  deceased  members,  was  then 
read. 

M)iss  McCandless,  Treasurer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae,  made  a 
spirited  appeal,  urging  St.  JVffary's  Alumnae  to  be- 
come actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Fede- 
ration. 

The  following  Nominating  Committees  were 
then  named : 

Regular  Ticket : — 

Chairman — Margaret  Loughran-McFarlaind 
Eleanor  Mullen-Blatte.rman 
Lucretia  St.  Claire-Bohannon 

Opposition  Ticket : — 

Chairman — Leona  Holden-Moran 
Rose  Lynch-O'Connor 
Jeannette  Herbert  Schoeller 

The  second  Business  Meeting  was  held  at  10:45 
on  the  morning  of  June  11.  Roll  call  had  been 
deferred  until  this  session,  and  a  prize  was  given 
for  the  largest  number  present  from  any  one  class 
— 1907  had  the  largest  representation.  Report  of 
the  St.  Mary's  Appeal  Committee  announced  the 
amount  on  hand  to  date  for  the  Building  Fund 
averaged  $145,587.73.  Mother  Pauline  congratu- 
lated the  Alumnae  on  the  work  done  and  en- 
couraged the  continuation  of  their  efiforts  in  be- 
half of  the  Building  Fund. 

A  list  of  the  graduates  whose  addresses  are  un- 


known was  read  and  all  were  requested  to  assist 
in  locating  those  incnihcTs. 

Report  of  Xonnnaling  Committees: 

Regular  Ticket : — • 
President — .Mice  Coady-Cartier 
1st  Vicc-Pres.— Florence  Lyncii-i!.,luui 
2n<l.  Vice- Pres.— Angela  Donnelly-Kelly 
Rec.  Sec.-- .Mary  I'tlul  Ildliday 
Corr.  Sec. — Clara  .SeLegue 
Treasurer— -Marie  I !roussard-\Veir 

Opposition  Ticket : — 
President — .Alice  Cciady-Cartier 
1st.  Vice.-Pres.— Henrietta  O'Brien-Crowley 
2nd.  Vice-Pres. — Eleanor  Mullen-Blatterman 
Rec.  Sec. — Ma.rjorie  Barrett 
Corr.  Sec. — Winifred  Cooney 
Treasurer — Mary  Roach 

Third  Business  Meeting  was  held  at  1  :30  P. 
M.,  June  11. 

A  second  request  for  correct  addresses  was 
made. 

A  report  of  the  treasurer,  Katherine  Ramsey, 
was  read  and  accepted. 

Delegates  were  th^'n  selected  for  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  International  Federation  of  Catholic 
Alumnae— Oct.  26 — Nov.  2,  1922.— Those  named 
were  Josephine  Murphy,  delegate,  with  Mae 
O'Loughlin-Gillen  as  alternate.  Mrs.  Gillen  was 
also  appointed  secretary  for  the  St.  Mlary's  Branch 
of  the  Federation  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  Regular  election  of  officers  then  took  place 
with  the  following  result : 

President —  Alice  Coady-Cartier — by  unanim- 
ous acclamation. 

1st.  Vice-Pres. — Henrietta  O'Brien-Crowley 
2nd.  Vice-Pres. — Eleanor  Mullen-Blatterman 
Recording  Sec. — Marjorie  Barrett 
Corr.  Sec. — Winifred  Cooney 
Treasurer — Marie  Broussard-Weir 
Discussi  on  concernmg  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  invited.    A  motion  was  made  and 
carried  that  the  President  apjjoint  a  committee  to 
revise  the  Constitution  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
present  conditions. 

The  motion  for  adjournment  was  in  order ; 
tnade  and  carried.  The  members  dispersed  to 
prepare  for  the  Luncheon  at  4:30  P.  M.  The 
Meeting  of  1922  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  enjoyable  ever  experi- 
enced. 
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ALUMXAE  LUX'CHEON 

Around  the  table  ties  of  home  are  most  closely 
knit  and  so  it  is  with  the  now  regularly  established 
Luncheon  at  St.  Mary's.  We  are  children  once 
more  and  Alma  Mater  is  the  same  loving  mother 
as  of  yore.  Here  we  make  speak  out  in  child- 
ish glee,  recounting  the  pranks  and  happenings  of 
school  life. 

*    *    *  * 

Introducing  the  Toastmaster  of  the  evening. 
Alice  Coady-Cartier  said : 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,  Rev.  Fathers,  Mothers,  Fel- 
low Alumos'ae  and  Guests: 
This  feature,  of  the  Alumnje  Meeting, — the 
Luncheon,  would  be  incomplete  without  noting 
the  dates  marked  on  the  calendar  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  1922.  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  our 
esteemed  Toastmaster,  Genevieve  McCrory-Egan. 

Mrs.  Egan  then,  graciously  proposed  the  follow- 
ing toasts : 

"Wrcatlie  the  bowl  with  flowers  of  soul, 

The  brighest  wit  can  find  us. 

Take  a  flight 

Toward  Heaven,  tonight 

And  leave  dull  care  behind  us." 

It  would  seem  that  an  occasion  like  this  speaks 
{i)T  itself.  This  assembly  of  the  children  and 
friends  of  St.  Mary's  proclaims  loyalty  and  good 
will  to  each  and  all.  Yet,  an  honored  observance 
of  an  old-time  custom  calls  upon  us  to  voice  some 
of  the  pledges  we  make  ere  this  happy  hour  has 
passed  by.  Although  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
docs  not  permit  the  "cup  of  friendship"'  to  flow 
literally  at  this  "smiling  board,"  still  we  retain  the 
jjrivilege — the  dearest  of  all — we  may 

VVrcnthe  the  IkjwI  with  flowers  of  soul, 
The  lirightcst  wit  can  find  us." 

We  may  listen  again  to  the  recall  of  beautiful 
memories  of  the  happy  old  convent  and  by 
"words  fitly  spoken",  wc  may  strengthen  the  in- 
tliu-ncc  which  iij>h')|fls  us  in  our  various  fields  of 
■  mlcavor.    We  may 

"Take  a  flight  toward  Ih-nvcn  tonight 
And  leave  dull  care  behind  u.s." 

Since  our  last  meeting,  another  Shepherd  has 
l»ccn  ftcnl  to  preside  over  the  ("atholic  World,  and 
I  '  ill  ii|K>n  his  Ix)r(lsl)ip,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph 

arr  ^ivcn  under  »ct>arale  heading. 


Glass  to  do  honor  to  him  whom  we  proudly  claim 
the  most  American  of  Popes — His  Holiness  Pius 
XL  =^ 

Again,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  propose  a  toast 
to  another  member  of  the  hierarchy ;  one  who  has 
guided  us  in  the  direction  of  Heaven  for  many 
years ;  one  who  enjoys  the  unlimited  appreciation 
of  the  children  of  his  diocese — the  worthy  Bishop 
of  Fort  Wayne — the  Rt.  Rev.  Herman  Joseph 
Alerding.  I  call  for  a  response  from  Angela 
Donnelly-Kelly. 

*  *    *  * 

Among  our  guests  tonight,  we  are  singularly 
favored  by  the  presence  of  one,  who  like  our- 
selves, is  celebrating  his  Silver  Jubilee.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-two  marks  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  ordination  to  the  priesthood  of 
his  Lordship,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Glass  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Will  Miss  Florentina  Clarke,  please  respond? 

*  *    *  * 

Wreathe  again,  the  bowl  with  flowers  of  soul 
that  radiate  from  the  chastened  gold  of  the  deeds 
of  fifty  years.  The  class  of  Golden  Jubilarians 
is  a  setting  for  one  of  the  most  brilliant  jewels 
in  the  educational  realm  of  any  time,  the  gifted 
and  loved  Directress  of  St.  Mary's — Mother 
Pauline.  Truly  a  golden  tongue  must  respond  to 
this  toast — a  fitting  tribute  will  be  paid  by  Annie 
Clark-Hayes,  to  our  Beloved  Mother  and  to  her 
own  classmate.  Mrs.  Jennie  Hynds-Conkling  of 
the  class  1872. 

*  *    *  * 

While  all  feel  that  the  Golden  Jubilarians  are 
carrying  off  highest  honors,  we  may  not  fail  to 
recognize  the  lesser  lights,  who  will  be  emblazon- 
ed in  glory  twenty-five  years  hence.  As  star 
diflfers  from  star  in  glory,  so  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1897  are  the  brightest  gems  in  the  Silver 
Jubilee  of  the  /\ssociation.  'J'hat  all  the  members 
may  be  here  when  the  soft  light  of  this  celebra- 
tion changes  to  golden,  I  propo.se  the  health  of 
the  class  of  1897,  and  for  a  response  I  call  upon 
their  own  Henrietta  O'Brien-Crowley. 

;1:        :!<        *  * 

The  rejoicing  Mother  of  so  many  daughters 
will  always  be  regarded  as  the  cenlcr  of  our  de- 
votion. I  ler  jjrecepls  have  hel])ed  us  at  all  times, 
;uid  for  a  worthy  tribute,  never  wanting  at  any 
ineeliiig  of  our  .Ahiinnae.     I  call  upon  h'lorence 
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Lynch-Bohan  to  read  tlie  response  which  IMjary 
Walsh-Walsh  so  thoughtfully  sent,  since  she 
could  not  be  with  us  to  give  it  in  person. 

*    *    *  * 

There  are  bright  young  faces  here  tonight, 
Faces  glowing  with  beauty,  intelligence  and  faith. 


They  too,  will  pledge  their  talents  and  acquire- 
ments to  further  the  growth  and  uplift  of  the 
Association.  And  we  extend  the  heartiest  wel- 
come to  these  our  youngiT  sisters.  Will  Clara 
SeLegue  wreathe  the  bowl  with  .\lma  Mater's 
fresh  flowers,  fair  buds  and  blossoms  of  the 
classes  of  1921  and  '22? 


RESPONSES  TO  TOASTS 


"Our  Holy  Father,  Puis  XI"        .        .        -  - 

In  reponse  Bishop  Glass  said  in  substance : 

ll  suppose  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  ex- 
pressing my  personal  pleasure  at  the  privilege 
that  is  mine  of  being  here  this  afternoon  and  be- 
ing named  as  your  guest  of  honor.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  being 
your  guest  of  honor  and  of  responding  to  the 
toast  of  our  Holy  Father.  I  suppose  it  might  be 
proper  for  me  to  read  my  manuscript,  telling  you 
that  the  Pope  was  born  at  a  certain  place,  that  he 
acted  as  librarian  at  a  certain  place,  was  made 
the  representative  of  the  Holy  See  in  Poland, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  Cardinal  and  Pope.  You 
can  say  it  all  in  a  few  moments,  but  it  takes  some- 
time to  get  to  these  eminent  heights,  as  Father 
Gallagher  and  I  know  very  well. 

Pope  Pius  promises  to  become  a  great  Pope, 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  will  or  not,  but  at 
this  writing  the  indications  are  that  he  will  be- 
come a  great  Pope,  and  if  he  does  not,  he  will  be 
one  of  the  few  popes  who  have  not  become  great 
in  this  modern  age.  For  the  Papacy  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  great  institutions.  Leo  XHI, 
PiusX,  Benedict  XV  have  all  been  great  Popes. 
I  am  taking  only  those  that  most  of  us  know  by 
name,  though  the  Golden  Jubilarians,  like  Mother 
Aquina  and  Mother  Pauline  might  remember 
Gregory  XIV.  However,  the  Pope  stands  before 
the  world  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles :  "Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the 
gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,"  and  as 
his  lineal  descendant  in  office  Pope  Pius  XI 
stands  today  among  the  great  men  of  the  world 
in  the  most  commanding  position  that  any  human 
being  can  occupy.  He  looks  out  over  the  Catho- 
lic world,  distressed  as  all  the  world  has  been  dis- 
tressed by  the  war ;  he  looks  out  over  the  Catho- 
lic world  and  sees  many  more  problems  of  his 
predecessor  unsolved  and  many  more  problems 


still  to  be  solved.  From  his  watch  tower  on  the 
Tiber  he  looks  out  over  the  world,  and  they  tell  us 
he  looks  with  a  particularly  kindly  feeling  toward 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  we  as  his  sol- 
diers are  supposed  to  be  taking  care  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  in  this  part  of  the  world.  As 
the  great  commanding  ofificer  he  cannot  personally 
attend  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  section  of 
the  world.  He  relies  upon  the  archbishops,  the 
bishops,  the  priests  and  the  people.  The  point  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  part  the 
Catholic  laity  are  supposed  to  take  in  caring  for 
the  interests  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  after  all,  St. 
Peter  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  interests 
of  Jesus  Christ.  — "Peter,  lovest  thou  Me — Feed 
My  sheep."  If  thou  lovest  Me  feed  My 
lambs,  and  all  over  the  world  are  these  child- 
ren of  Christ  seeking  knowledge,  seeking  the 
way  of  truth  ;  and  in  this  country  of  ours  there 
is  great  work  to  be  done. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  Providential 
nation.  I  believe  God  had  some  great  mission  in 
view  when  he  permitted  to  be  established  the 
great  Republic  of  the  W^est.  Therefore  I  feel 
there  is  a  great  undertaking  for  the  interests  of 
Christ  among  the  American  people. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  to  see  gathered  together  so  many  charming 
ladies,  ladies  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
world,  women  who  are  taking  their  part  in  the 
afifairs  of  the  world.  This  is  a  great  institution. 
Mother  Pauline  will  not  deny  that.  It  means  that 
this  institution  has  a  mission  to  carry  out,  the  mis- 
sion of  St.  Peter,  like  our  institutions  that  have 
been  spread  over  all  the  country.*  *  *  *  * 
So  this  institution  and  institutions  like  unto  this, 
like  our  parochial  schools,  these  are  all  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  great  work  that  Christ  called  St. 
Peter  to  do,  and  through  his  successors  to  Pius 
XI. 
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The  first  thought  I  want  to  give  you  is  to  rea- 
lize that  you  have  a  personal  part  in  carrying  out 
the  great  program  of  Jesus  Christ  in  society.  The 
mere  fact  that  you  have  come  here  and  gradu- 
ated and  gone  out  through  your  particular  walks 
of  life  means  nothing  if  it  does  not  mean  that  you 
are  going  to  represent  the  spirit  of  St.  Mary's 
College  throughout  your  walks  of  life;  that  it  is 
part  of  your  business,  this  work  that  Jesus  Christ 
gave  to  St.  Peter  and  to  his  successors.  Therefore, 
there  should  go  back  to  our  Holy  Father  from  us, 
and  all  other  Catholics  all  over  the  world,  a  spirit 
of  determination  to  help  him  in  his  high  office,  to 
help  him  to  do  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  the 
cause  of  Qirist.  The  American  people,  given 
a  fair  chance,  are  anxious  for  the  truth ;  they  are 
an.xious  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  Over 
half  our  population  know  no  religion;  they  darken 
the  door  of  no  church,  but  I  would  say  that  over 
half  of  them  would  be  amenable  to  Catholic 
teaching  if  we  would  give  it  to  them.  How  are 
they  to  get  it?  By  your  remembering  that  you 
are  a  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Papacy.  The  most  imjxjrtant  thing 
is  the  Catholic  life.  If  the  Catholic  graduates  of 
an  institution  like  this  do  not  stand  for  the  higher 
and  nobler  things;  if  they  do  not  give  the  right 
kind  of  e.xample ;  if  they  do  not  love  the  things 
that  are  true  and  beautiful,  to  whom  shall  we 
look  for  the  bringing  of  these  people  into  the  true 
faith  and  the  kee])ing  of  the  i)e(>]>le  in  the  truths 
of  our  holy  religion? 

W'e  have  some  6,200  Catholic  schools  scat- 
tered through  the  country,  but  in  spite 

of  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  Catholic  in- 
stitutions like  this,  by  the  /Xcademies  all  over  the 
country,  in  spite  of  the  example  given  by  lay 
people,  we  run  into  Catholics  who  have  no  sense 
of  the  Catholic  spirit,  who  do  not  understand 
apparently  what  Christ  meant  Ut  do  when  he 
established  I  lis  church  and  sent  I  lis  aj)ostlcs 
ihroughoul  the  world. 

1  am  liable  to  talk  loo  long,  but  there  are  just 

ic  or  two  things  I  want  to  get  over,  as  an  advcr- 
!  I  sing  friend  of  mine  says,  and  one  of  these  is 
that  they  arc  intr(wlucing  another  Towner  bill  in 
Conjjrcss,  that  has  for  its  jinrposc  to  do  away 
with  the  Catholic  grammcr  .schocj).  If  the  Catho- 
lic grammcr  .sch<»<»l  is  done  away  with,  it  will  be 
only  a  sh«>rt  lime  before  other  institutions  of 
liij'li'r  r.itiV  ,  !I  l.f  ''.,tif      .1    with;  for  the  same 


reasons  that  hold  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
catiiolic  grammer  school  will  hold  afterwards 
for  the  higher  institutions.  You,  through  your 
influence  with  your  Congressmen  and  Senators 
can  stop  this.  The  Masons  are  very  active  in 
this ;  they  say  we  are  gathering  our  people  to 

make  a  separate  people  

They  have  overlooked  the  South  where  there 
are  no  schools  to  take  care  of  the  children 
adequately  ;they  forgot  to  tell  the  people  that  the 
great  number  of  the  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  have  not  even  the  minimum  require- 
ments ;  they  have  forgotten  the  great  saving  in 
taxes  because  we  support  our  own  schools,  but 
many  of  our  Catholics  do  not  bother  their  heads 
about  this,  which  brings  me  to  my  second  point, 
that  whatever  concerns  the  Catholic  Church  is 
of  interest  to  you.  Sometimes  we  hear  people 
say  they  would  like  to  give  a  million.  Many  may 
not  be  able  to  do  this.  But  all  can  give  to  the 
cause  by  cooperation  and  that  helpfulness  that 
will  keep  our  Catholic  schools  in  the  present 
splendid  state  in  which  they  are.  The  Church 
expects  this  from  you,  and  I  dare  say,  there  is  no 
higher  vocation  than  that  of  a  Catholic  woman 
taking  care  of  her  family,  seeing  that  they  are 
educated  according  to  Catholic  standards.     .  . 

I  have  no  regard  for  that  Catholic  woman,  who 
claims  to  be  a  graduate  of  a  Catholic  institution, 
and  then  sends  her  boys  to  a  secular  college  and 
her  girls  to  a  fiinshing  school,  and  most  of  the 
lime  they  are  "finished"  when  they  get  through. 

The  Church  is  the  divinely  established  teacher 
that  Christ  left  on  earth.  There  are  Catholic 
people  who  have  not  had  the  chance  that  you  have 
had,  and  you  can  be  apostles  among  these  people. 
We  find  people  coining-  owl  West,  wlio  have  not 
the  i)ractical  spirit  of  (  liristianity.  who  have  not 
the  si)irit  of  the  Cliurcli.  'IMiey  take  no  interest 
in  tile  parisii  work,  no  interest  in  the  work  of 
building  uj) ;  tiiey  are  a|)|)arently  just  selfish  peo- 
l)le,  and  so,  if  tliis  toasl  of  i'ius  XI  given  to  me 
as  a  toasl  would  nierm  anything,  1  would  suggest 
tliat  it  bring  to  yotn"  thoughts  the  fact  lhal  this 
institution  and  yon,  the  mcniI)(Ts  of  the  Alumna- 
of  St.  Mary's,  have  a  great  i)art  in  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  Jesus  ('hrist  in  this  country,  as 
the  parish  school,  liie  Catholic  schools  and  all  the 
great  works  that  are  being  cirried  on  for  the 
prcscivat ion  of  the  cause  of  ('hrist. 
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"Our     Bishop," — The     Rt.     Rev.     IIkrman  Joseph 

Ai.ERin.NG 

Response  Bv  Angela  Donnelly — Kelly  : 

To  the  sainted  Valcntinus,  once  Bishop  of  Fcrni, 

I  had  recourse  but  lately,  in  great  perplexity; 

Mine  was  the  lovely  duty  to  write  a  fitting  toast 

To  him  who  is  of  all  our  friends  the  most 

Beloved :  and  so  the  gentle  saint  I  sought. 

Begging  him  to  till  niy  mind  with  wondrous  thought, 

That  I  might  speak  the  praise  of  all,  the  praise  which 

has  no  end 
Of  our  Beloved  Bishop,  our  best  friend. 
But  his  lordship  Valentinus,  well-taught  in  Heaven's 

ways, 

Told  me  our  Bishop  would  not  care  so  much  for  glow- 
ing praise. 

As  for  a  simple  song  of  love  horn  in  a  caring  heart— 
Xo  matter  if  its  worth  is  small  and  crude  its  art. 
Thus,  encouraged  by  a  Bishop,  dear  Bishop — friend  so 
true, 

I  wrote  this  little  song  to  tell  our  faithful  love  for  you. 

That  I  might  make  a  melody 

To  tell  your  great,  true  worth, 

I  asked,  in  all  my  soul's  song  poverty. 

The  singing  things  of  sky  and  earth. 

To  help  me  speak  the  love  within  our  hearts  to-day. 

Half-fearful,  I 

Besought  the  soft-voiced  breezes  that  with  footsteps 

gay, 

Go  dancing,  whispering  among  the  flowers,  and  sweet 
and  high, 

1  begged  of  them  to  play  on  fairy  pipes  to  tell 
Our  love  for  you.    Full  gladly  as  they  fluttered  on  their 
way, 

They  wove  a  mystic  spell 

Of  music  wondrous  sweet,  that  seemed  to  say 

All  things  I  could  desire — but,  suddenly, 

Their  little  lives  wore  done! 

Then  I  caught  singing  birds,  and  melody 

I  wooed  and  won 

From  every  feathered  throat. 

And  wove  it,  note  on  note. 

Into  a  soft  refrain  of  utmost  gaiety. 

Till  I  beheld  how  the  imprisoned  things 

Beat  at  the  bars  with  futile  broken  wings, 

And,  pitying,  I  set  them  free. 

Then,  nature  having  failed.  I  pondered  long. 
Hoping  to  cull  from  poets'  myriad  lines  a  song; 
But  from  them  all  no  poem  could  I  find 
To  tell  you  how  our  hearts  hold  you  inshrined. 

Thus,  since  I  cannot  weave  in  harmony 
All  singing  things  of  earth  and  sky, 
Xor  rise  to  song's  high  ecstasy 
Of  magic  words,  then  I 

Shall  use  the  close,  sweet  language  of  a  friend 
Unto  a  friend,  a  father  kind  and  true. 


And  say  that  till  you  reach  your  journey's  end, 
When  twilight  sliadcws  fall, 
I'A'cr  our  loyal  iuarls  shall  Irc.i.surc  you, 
■flic  closest  and  the  dearest  friend  of  all ! 

My  thanks  to  Valcntinus,  once  Bishop  of  Fcrni, 
For  telling  nie  that  Bishops  like  love's  simplicity! 
*    *  * 

"Our  Guest  of  Honor"— The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Glass,  C.  M.  D.  D.  - 

Response  by  Florentta  Clarke 

Honored  Tcastmasteu,  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  Rev.  Fath- 
ers, Members  of  the  Alumnae: 

My  privilege  it  is,  Right  Reverend  Bishop,  to 
address  you  and  my  honor  it  is  to  Hnk  your  name 
with  tlie  name  of  the  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius. 

In  the  name  of  Saint  Mary's  I  greet  you  and 
extend  sincere  congratulations  and  prayerful  best 
wishes  in  this,  the  year  of  your  silver  jubilee. 

Five  and  twenty  years  ago  sacred  orders  con- 
secrated you  a  priest  forever— Alter  Christus. 
During  all  that  time  your  power  has  been  like 
the  power  of  the  alchemist  of  old.  All  that  he 
touched  was  changed  into  silver  and  gold.  Twenty 
five  years  have  turned  to  silver  your  deeds— deeds 
of  charity  and  mercy  prompted  by  a  heart  over- 
flowing with  love  of  God  and  of  your  spiritual 
children.  Literally,  have  you  fulfilled  Christ's 
burning  desire  "I've  come  to  cast  fire  upon  the 
earth  and  what  will  I  but  that  it  be  kindled". 

In  Los  Angeles  as  President  of  Saint  Vin- 
cent's College  and  pastor  of  Saint  Vincent's 
Church,  you  first  labored  in  the  Master's  vine- 
yard. There  you  planted  the  seeds  of  faith  and 
charity  and  God  gave  the  increase. 

But  in  the  divine  design  you  were  to  feed  the 
sheep  as  well  as  the  lambs ;  and  so  Salt  Lake 
city  claimed  you  for  its  Bishop  in  1915.  There 
your  zeal  for  the  things  of  God  quickened  the 
hearts  of  many  and  fired  them  with  a  desir^e  to 
labor  for  the  faith.  Of  your  Apostolic  works  we 
may  repeat  what  others  say  of  you.  "He  hath 
done  all  things  well." 

And  so  there  are  many  debts  of  gratitude  due 
you  for  the  good  you  have  done  both  as  a  Priest  of 
God  and  a  Prince  of  the  Church.  We  the  class  of 
1922  are  yet  indebted  in  an  especial  manner — for 
our  first  retreat  as  students  at  St.  Mary's  and  for 
the  personal  interest  vou  have  shown  all  through 
our  College  course.  You  it  was  who  started  us  to 
run  in  the  race,  niakinc^  i(  plain  that  all  run  in- 
deed, but  one  receiving  the  pn/c.   And  now  that 
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Alma  Plater  is  crowning  us  with  her  love  and 
her  benediction  we  in  the  name  of  St.  Mary's 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  the  inspira- 
tion that  you  have  been  to  us  both  in  spirit  and 
in  truth. 

What  shall  we  render  you  in  return?  The 
best  that  we  have  to  oflFer,  our  prayers  that  you 
may  continue  to  work  the  works  of  God,  that 
your  children  in  Christ  may  become  "rich  in  vir- 
tue studying  beautifulness",  and  that  Divine  Wis- 
ck^m  may  ever  be  with  you,  W'isdom  whicli  is 
more  active  than  all  active  things  and  reaches 
every wliVrc  by  reason  of  Ikm"  purity. 

*    *    *  * 

"Golden  Jubilariaiis"        .        .        -        -  - 

Response  by  Mks.  Annif.  Clarke  Haves,  '12 

The  Scholastic  year  of  1871-72,  we  the  Golden 
Jubilators  gave  our  maiden  speech  and  farewell 
bow  in  the  old  Exhibition  hall  at  St.  Mary's. 

A  half  a  Century  has  passed  and  again  we  as- 
semble at  our  dear  Alma  Mater  to  give  homage 
where  homage  is  due. 

Did  I  say  Fifty  years  had  passed?  It  seems 
tinly  a  few  short  years  I  wonder,  tonight,  if  any 
grey  heads  have  got  mixed  with  the  crowd;  if 
there  are,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  poets : 

"Hang  the  Almanac's  cheat  and  the  Catalogue's  spite. 
Old  Time  is  a  liar — We're  all  twenty  tonight." 

W'c  Golden  Jubilators  were  students  in  tlic  days 
of  flear  Father  Sorin,  Mother  Angela,  Mother 
Euscbia  and  Mother  Annunciata,  and  as  our  years 
of  joys  and  sorrows  have  come  and  gone  the 
teachings  of  those  dear  ones  have  been  ever  pre- 
sent in  our  minds  and  have  made  deep  imjjression 
upon  our  lives. 

And  over  our  earth's  full  jubilee  shall  deeper 
joys  be  felt  in  Heaven. 

As  a  living  testimony  to  their  teaching  behold 
our  Mother  Aquina  and  Mother  Pauline,  com- 
panions in  those  hai)py  days,  your  guiding  stars 
for  the  past  fifty  years. 

To  those  who  arc  entering  u|)on  the  Stage  of 
Life  may  the  great  teachings  of  this  institution, 
<  )ur  .Alma  Mater,  be  to  you  what  it  has  been  to  us. 

\ll  things  are  progressing  and  with  it  St. 
ry"s  has  ever  been  in  the  front.  May  she 
;iy<(  remain  so. 

"And  whrn  at  laid  we  arc  dnnc 

With  I.ifr\  IfiiU  .md  its  pleasures 
Dr.ir  \follnr  in  Heaven,  take  carr 


"UuT  Silver  Jubilarians"        -        _        .  . 
Response  for  Class  of  1897  by  Henrietta  0'Brie.\- 
Crowley  : 

This  is  the  Jubilee  Year  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Alumnx  and  of  highest  importance  to 
us  the  class  of  1897.  Twenty  five  years  have 
passed  since  that  happy  day  when  we  were  the 
recipients  of  the  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
of  our  dear  friends  at  St.  Mary's  and  at  home. 
We  had  received  the  long  sought  after  and  prize 
Diplomas,  certifying  to  our  attatfnmiints.  Of 
course,  we  felt  the  importance  of  our  position, 
and,  no  doubt  some  of  us  felt  we  would  cut  a 
"wide  swatte"  in  the  little  old  world  about  us, 
when  we  should  begin  to  dispense  the  wisdom  that 
had  been  stored  up  in  our  minds  during  our  stay 
at  St.  Mary's. 

Today,  we  look  back  through  the  years  with 
their  hours  of  sunshine  and  of  shadow  to  find  the 
dreams  of  conquest,  in  the  most  instances,  have 
been  achieved  by  the  girls  of  our  class.  Some 
have  persevered  farther  in  their  studies  and  we 
are  proud  to  announce  that  Agnes  Brown  now 
holds  a  position  on  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State 
L'niversity.  At  the  call  of  humanity  during  the 
great  world  crisis  all  of  our  class  volunteered  for 
social  welfare  and  war  activities.  Maude  Ander- 
son rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  Red 
Cross  ranks  abroad. 

The  conquest  of  the  "better  half"  has  appealed 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  class.  Tired  of  all 
sorts  of  enterprises  many  drifted  into  the  sea  of 
matrimony  where  they  have  found  a  busy  career, 
filled  with  joys  and  responsibilities. 

It  is  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  our  gradua- 
tion day, — an  ai)palling  span  of  time  looking 
ahead,  but  not  so,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  back- 
ward. Scarcely  did  I  think  when  I  attended  that 
first  Alumna?  Meeting  of  1897,  held  in  the  Aca- 
demy building,  jjresided  by  Mother  Annunciata 
with  licr  kind  and  gentle  dignity,  that  I  would 
have  (he  honor  of  representing  our  class  on  the 
occasion  of  its  Silver  Jubilee.  It  is  my  proud 
boast  that  1  iiave  missed  only  two  meetings  in  all 
llial  lime.  .'\nd  prouder  slili,  I  hold  the  palm  of 
victory  to  two  classmates  -Winifred  Cooney  who 
has  missed  only  one  meeting,  and  Metlie  'l"ou- 
hey-Lampert  wliose  roll-call  record  is,  100. 

St.  Mary's  is  as  dear  to  us  today  as  it  was  in 
that  long  ago;  Mother  I'auline,  oiir  Golden 
Inhilarian,  is  still  witli  us.  Sisters  Doniilill.i.  Imi^ 
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genie  ami  many  others,  making  the  greater  St. 
Mary's  of  1922  to  vibrate  with  the  same  tenderly 
affectionate  spirit  of  1897.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  added  beauty  and  charm  to  our  memories 
of  Alma  Mater ;  the  years  have  been  kind  to  you 
St.  Mary's  ;  you  have  grown  in  physical  propor- 
tions and  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  power.  To- 
day youi  position  of  eminence  among  the  edu- 
cational centers  of  our  country  is  recognized. 
Your  splendid  record  of  usefulness  cannot  be 
questioned.  We,  the  class  of  1897,  take  pride  in 
your  achievements  and  pray  that  your  ambitions 
and  your  hope  for  increased  facilities,  making 
possible  a  broader  field  of  endeavor  soon  will  be 
realized. 

To  Mjother  Pauline,  the  girls  of  1897  are  at- 
tached by  particular  bonds  of  affection.  We  were 
an  intimate  part  of  St.  Mary's  when  Mother 
Pauline  began  her  now  notable  administration  as 
Mother  and  president  of  the  College,  and  we  have 
taken  the  same  sort  of  pride  in  the  gentle,  pro- 
gressive, brilliant  attainments  of  her  administra- 
tion, as  we  would  were  Mother  herself  a  member 
of  our  own  class. 

We  congratulate  you,  Mother  Pauline,  on  the 
wonderful  record  you  have  made  during  these 
years  of  service.  Like,  a  niiother,  you  have  found 
time  to  interest  yourself  in  all  the  girls  of  St. 
Mary's.  Your  superb  leadership,  you  never 
failing  repose,  your  abiding  devotion  to  the  child- 
ren entrusted  to  your  care  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  us.  We  hope  and  pray  that  you  may  be 
with  us  long  to  carry  on  the  great  work  you  have 
so  splendidly  begun. 

*   *  * 

"Alma  Mater"  ------- 

Response  l)y  M.\ky  Walsh-Walsh 

Madame   President,    Right  Rev.    Bishops,  Fathers 
Dear  AIothers  and  Fellow  Alumnae: 

"What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June ! 
Then  if  ever  come  perfect  days." 

I  think  the  poet  must  have  been  thinking  of 
these  happy  reunions  when  from  north  and  soutii 
and  east  and  west  come  trouping  back  the  child- 
ren of  St.  Mary's  to  live  over  again  the  pleasant 
memories  of  school  time. 

Throughout  the  year  business  women  may  be 
occupied  with  facts  and  figures — mothers  may  be 
busy  with  babies  and  children's  school-day  end- 


ings— but  when  the  call  to  \lniiin;c  sounds  forth, 
it  {)icrces  through  the  tunimil  <,f  the  hiisiness 
world, — it  penetrates  into  tiu  little  I'aniily  circle — 
and  finds  us  here  toihn  cxcliaii.^iiiL;  .^rcct in,<;s,  re- 
newing old  friendships,  anil  inrclinn  lovr.l  teach- 
ers of  our  girlhood. 

Here  on  these  grounds  were  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  our  lives.  Here  in  these  halls 
under  the  guidance  of  patient  and  devoted  sisters, 
we  learned  perhaps  something  of  books,  but  from 
their  lives  we  learned  the  worth  of  sterling  char- 
acter and  the  beauty  of  God-like  souls.  The  years 
may  pass  away,  Life's  trials  and  temptations 
may  come,  but  every  Alumna  can  say  that 
thoughts  of  her  days  here  at  St.  Mary's  have 
been  a  beacon  light  guiding  her  ever  onward  and 
upward  to  virtue  and  Christian  achievement. 

We  are  particularly  happy  this  year  because 
this  Reunion  marks  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  one  of 
our  best  and  noblest  friends — our  beloved 
Mother  Pauline.  H  an  Institution  like  this  means 
so  much  to  Catholic  Education  who  can  measure 
what  it  means  to  have  at  its  head  such  a  leader 
and  such  a  woman.  Well  may  we  gather  round 
her  today  seeking  council  in  our  new  problems, 
asking  that  she  instill  into  us  the  spirit  of  her 
leadership  that  we  may  build  where  others  de- 
stroy— that  our  homes  and  our  lives  may  be  fit- 
ting tributes  to  her  inspiration. 

Just  as  the  brooks  feed  the  rivers,  and  the  riv- 
ers the  seas — so  our  Catholic  schools  and  colleges, 
are  pouring  out  men  and  women  of  character, 
ability  and  enthusiasm  into  the  blood-stream  of 
the  nation. 

Dear  Alma  Mater,  our  hearts  today  go  out  to 
you  in  love  and  gratitude.  May  every  student 
who  enters  thy  sacred  halls  breathe  the  sweet 
incense  of  thy  influence, — and  every  graduate 
pledge  to  thee  her  best  endeavor. 

*    *    *  * 

"Welcome  to  Classes  of  1921—22" 

Response  by  Clara  SeLegue 
When,  in  1917,  our  class,  a  large  and  normal 
Freshman  class,  with  the  healthy  curiosity  com- 
mon to  students  of  that  rank,  for  the  first  time  in- 
spected the  place,  the  people  and  the  traditions, 
two  very  real  ambitions  presented  themselves  to 
lure  us  on,  as  it  were,  <>\cv  the  shoals  of  Junior 
and  Sophomore  years  to  tlu'  eventual  dignity  of 
cap  and  gown.  Of  course  qraduation,  which  in- 
tervened between  the  two,  was  our  real  end  and 
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purpose.  But  they  say  tliat  the  human  mind 
grasps  the  concrete  more  readily  than  the  abstract ; 
graduation  was  a  dehghtful,  hazy  will-of-the- 
wisp,  with  a  rolled  diploma  in  his  hand  for  a 
trumpet  and  a  large,  shiny  gold  medal  for  a  lan- 
tern. Graduation  was  elusive,  abstract.  But  one 
forerunner  of  it,  very  mundane,  perhaps,  but 
highly  concrete  and  appealing  to  every  under- 
classman, was  the  series  of  Saturday-night  din- 
ners which  the  Seniors  of  that  time  used  to  give. 
1.  he  dining-room,  beautifully  decorated  ;  the  girls 
in  their  pretty  gowns;  the  delicious  tantalizing 
odors  stealing  out,  even  as  the  girls  passing  down 
in  ranks  stole  wistful  glances  within, — that  repre- 
sented the  enviable  state  of  Seniors  before  gradu- 
ation. The  other  reward  followed ;  the  privilege 
of  coming  back  for  Alumnae. 

We  had  not,  1  believe,  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
Alumnc-e  meetings  were,  or  what  they  effected; 
but  we  could  catch  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
students  who  returned.  We  could  recognize  in 
their  faces  the  eagerness  of  children  returning  to 
a  beloved  mother.  We  could  see  that  they  re- 
garded St.  Mary's  almost  as  a  suburb  of  Para- 
dise adjoining  a  noisy  world  and  that  they  en- 
vied us  who  were  still,  in  their  opinion,  carefree 
students.  On  our  jiart,  wc  envied  them  the 
hearty  welcome  they  received.  .Mumnac,  there- 
fore, camcf  to  be  regarded  as  the  second  desir- 
able goal. 

Today  the  class  of  '22  and  its  sister-class. 


that  of  '21,  attain  together  that  long-awaited  end. 
Long  ago  have  the  Olympian  Seniors  ceased  to 
partake  of  nectar  and  ambrosia  on  Saturday  even- 
ings ;  the  will-of-the-wisp,  graduation,  has  been 
reached,  and  we  have  found  the  delights  which 
followed  greater  than  we  sought.  We  can  only 
thank  you  for  having,  with  so  much  graciousness 
and  kindliness,  received  us  into  your  association, 
and  made  the  realization  even  sweeter  than  the 
dream. 

*  *    *  * 

When,  by  unanimous  acclamation,  Mother 
Pauline  was  called  upon,  she  most  graciously 
waved  all  claim  to  honor,  referring  it  to  her  loved 
and  revered  predecessors  by  saying,  "the  words 
of  praise  seem  to  come  from  afar",  and  modestly 
declaring  that  success  was  made  possible  only  by 
the  earnest  and  persevering  cooperation  of  those 
who  have  worked  so  faithfully  with  her. 

*  *    *  * 

The  Luncheon  ended,  Alice  Coady-Cartier 
announced  the  adjournment  of  the  Alumns 
meeting  for  1922  in  the  following  words: 

"This  'feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  souls'  is 
over.  May  we  all  look  forward  to  a  renewal  of 
Alumnae  ties  two  years  hence.  In  the  meantime 
may  we  often  recall  these  happy  days  just  end- 
ing as  we  renew  our  pledges  in  song,  after  which 
Bishop  Glass  will  give  us  his  blessing." 

(All  joined  in  "St.  Mary's  Song") 


ST.  M.ARY'S,  N.  D. 
\922 

As  the  river  moves  in  clmngeless  flow 
I'.vcr-reiicwcd,  on  toward  tlic  sea, 
.So,  wliilc  tliy  children  conic  and  go. 
Dear  Alma  Mater,  ever  shall  thoii  be 
Making  thy  cahu  way  to  I'.lcrnily. 
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JUNE 

Borne  on  the  scented  breeze  and  trembling  aloof, 
Is  June,  like  a  melody,  liltsome  with  love. 
While,  joyous  with  hope,  my  dreams  reign  supreme, 
As  sweet  and  low,  trills  the  lark  higk  above. 


OMNES  DIES 

(A  Morality  Play  for  the  good  of  the  Public) 
Frances  La  Pointe,  '24 
DEDICATION 
To  the  silver  alarm  clock  on  my  dresser  is  this  play 
gratefully  dedicated. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE 


Omnes  Dies 

Clocus  Alarmus  -  -  Optinnis  Amicus  Omnium  Dierum 
Pecatio  Watutua  -  -  .  -  Difficultas 
Electria  -----  Alius  Amicus 
Praefectura  -  -  -  -  Res  Necessaria 
Dolor  Peccati  -  -  -  .  Consequentia 
Bona  Resolutio  / 
Assiduitas  -  ) 

ACT  I.    SCENE  I 

Clocus  Alarmus: — "Evae,  Omnes  Dies,  tempus  est  e 
lectulo  surgere,  Ecu!  iani  lucescit!" 

Omnes  Dies  {Oscitans)  : — "Villane,  habeo  etiam  par- 
vum  momentum  temporis  ad  sommiandum." 

Electria : — "Venio,  pigerrima,  habes  duos  mementos 
temporis  te  parare." 

O.  D.: — "Ad  quid,  me  parare?" 

Precatio  Matutina  : — "Mihi." 

0.  D.  {resurgens  alacriter)  : — "Me  Hercle !  Qui  sunt 
omnes  hi  tumultuosi?" 

Diabolus  primus: — "Sum  vultus  tuus  qui  lavandus  est." 

Diabolus  sccundus : — "Suna  crines  tui  qui  pectendi 
sunt." 

Diabolus  tcrtius  : — "Sum  vestitus  tuus." 
Diabolus  quartue: — "Sum  lectus  tuus,  facme  aequum 
statim,  Somniculosa  1" 

O.  D.: — "Et  ego  laeva!    Tanta  difficultas!" 
Clocus  Alariiim: — "Xonne  hoc  idem  tibi  dixi?" 
O.  D.: — "Refrena  lenguam  tuam  !" 

SCENE  II 

O.  D.: — (Incidit  in  Praefecturam  cui  Irons  contra- 
hit) 

Prafcctura  : — "Veni  ad  atrium  studioruni  post  jentac- 
ulum,  audace,  et-ubi  est  tuum  collare?" 
O.  D. : — Huius  oblita  sum." 

ACT  II.    SCENE  I 

Post  Jentaculum 
O.  D.   (Ruens  in  quondam): — "Excusa  me!  Sed 
quis  es  tu?" 

Persona : — "Sum  Multus  Labor  et  opporlet  te  occu- 
pare  mecum  usque  ad  cenam. 


Alta  Recreatio        -  -  '\ 

Clamor        -        -  -  / 

Calamister  crinibus  -      >              Voluptates  quae 

Visitatio  ad  cubicula  -    1  •'c^"'"'' 

Neglegentia  Libroruni  -  J 

Quattuor    Diaboli  -             -         p  Nefondi 
Amicae  Dolores  Peccati 

ACT  III.    SCENE  I 
Nox  desccndit 

O.  D.  (Capite  in  manibus  inclinato)  : — "Evoe!  Evoe ! 
Cur  molestiam  mihi  affers?" 

Dolor  Peccati: — "Venio  quod  salutavisti  meas  ante- 
cessores." 

O.  D. : — "Qui  sunt  hi  antecessoresi" 

Dolor  Peccati: — "Ecce,  adsunt!" 

Alta  Recreatio  .—"Omnes  Dies,  te  mihi  soccoim  con- 
junxisti  in  atrio  studiorum." 
Clamor: — "Et  mihi  quoque." 

Calamister  Crinibus : — "Et  me  usa  es  et  destruxisti 
omnes  luces!" 

Visitatio-ad-cubicwla-post,  electria  : — "Fui  quoque  tuus 
comes." 

N cglcgcntia  Librorum: — "Et  nie  amavisti  per  multos 
dies." 

Dolar  Peccati: — "Nunc,  Qmnes  Dies,  scisne  cur  ad- 
sim?" 

O.  D.: — "Ita,  sic  est.    Me  adjuvabisne?" 
Dolor  Peccati: — "Tibi  auxiliam  certe  ferani  et  habeo 
tibi  amicum." 

Aiiiica: — "Sum  Bona  Resolutio,  et  fac  ut  nos  aniici 
simus." 

O.  D.: — "Hilare!    Sed,quis  est  hie  alius  comes?" 
Comes: — "Sum  assiduitas." 

O.  D.: — "Salve,  tu  quoque.  Ecce!  Sum  reformata, 
et  vos  amplector,  praesertim,  O  Amati  Libri,  et  ere 
bona  posthac." 

Res  ad  quani  jabula  spectat — Aures  Applica  cloco 
alarnio  sonanti. 

Fitiis. 
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TO  Till-  VERY  RKVEREXD  GILBERT  ERAXCAIS,  C.  S.  C. 
Superiiir  (leneral  of  the  Priests  of  Holy  Cross 


In  offering'  our  heartiest  congratulations  on  the 
I'iftieth  Anni\ersary  of  your  ordination  to  the  Holy 
Priesthood,  how  more  eloquently  can  we  express 
the  full  meaning  of  those  golden  years  of  ser\ice 
than  in  the  words  of  your  own  son  of  floly  Cross, 
the  Rev.  Arthur  P.arry  O'Neill — 

"V.'cn  as  the  Royal  Psalmist's  eager  soul 

l-'or  goodness,  disciiiline  and  knowledge  prayed. 
So,  fifty  years  :igo,  .all  unafraid 

Of  sacrifice  and  ]iain  and  sharpest  dole. 

Thy   neck   iicw-liurdened    with    the    priestly  stole, 
Didsl  tiioii,  too,  ask  of  lleaxcii  const.nit  aid 
That  mind  and  heart  and  will  miglit  l>e  inlaid 

With  gems  of  grace,  life's  f.iirest  gloriole. 

Ten  lustres  with  good  works  for  (iod  rci)lete 
Disclose  Iiow  fully  granted  was  thy  ])rayer 

Mow  high  thy  soul  each  issue  gra\e  to  meet. 
Through  humlilcst,  thou,  of  all  the  cross  who  wear, 

( )r  f.ir  or  near  the  end,  thy  crown  is  won. 

And  Christ  hut  tarries  His  accl.iim,  'Well  done!'" 
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LIVING 

In  this  busy  twentieth  century,  in  spite  of  the 
hurry  of  the  age,  it  is  well  to  remember  some 
facts  about  true  living.  When  life  is  over  its 
value  will  not  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
years  to  its  credit  but  rather  by  the  amount  of 
whole-hearted  kindness  and  strength  that  has 
been  put  into  each  day  of  those  years.  That  is 
what  the  poet  meant  when  he  said, 

"Better  one  glorious  crowded  hour 
Than  a  lifetime  without  a  name.'' 
To  live  every  minute  of  one's  life  thoroughly  is 
to  really  live.    The  poet  priest  of  the  South  ex- 
presses it, 

"Better  a  day  of  strife 
Than  a  century  of  sleep.'' 


CHARITY 

"A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that 
you  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you." 
Always  do  we  hear  the  echo  of  this  divine  com- 
mandment, spoken  in  far  Judea ;  an  echo  that 
only  grows  in  volume  as  it  is  repeated  and  sung 
through  out  the  passing  centuries.  Recount  the 
r.illions  of  sermons  based  upon  this  one  text,  the 
thousands  of  hearts  moved  by  its  divine  import, 
and  the  self-sacrifice  that  it  has  brought  to  hearts 
in  which  its  seed  took  growth  and  flowered ! 

Love  is  .something  that  all  crave.  We  show 
it  when  we  shun  loneliness  as  we  shun  evil.  How 
welcome  the  voice  of  our  friend  ;  how  pleasing 
the  company  of  our  loved  ones.  It  is  because 
we  love  them  and  they  love  us.  It  is  the  mystery 
of  eternal  charity,  profound,  deep,  and  abiding. 

We  so  frequently  forget  the  significance  of  this 
commandment  in  the  contemplation  of  its  sheer 
beauty.  It  is  in  little  things  that  we  forget  it. 
If  we  have  charity  only  in  its  abstract  meaning. 


how  little  docs  it  avail  us  lo  expound  upon  its 
sublimity.  'I'lic  nmst  prrfrct  love  is  often  shown 
in  little  things  a  Miiilc,  when  it  can  best  scatter 
sunshine;  a  smile,  wIk'u  it  is  least  expected;  a 
smile,  in  answer  t(i  a  har.sli  word,  (tr  in  the  stren- 
tuous  battle  w  ilii  the  misfortunes  of  life.  That  is 
charity!  There  is  also  love  in  our  daily  actions; 
going-  out  oi  our  w;i\  to  please  someone  in  whom 
WT  are  not  particularly  interested  ;  ofifering  willing 
services  when  the}  can  be  most  helpful;  giving 
sym])athy,  and  w  iping  away  hot  tears  or  soothing 
injured  feelings  with  the  balm  of  calm  and  friend- 
ly explanations.  This  is  the  kind  of  love  that 
our  mothers  have  for  us.  Do  they  ever  stop  to 
weigh,  to  consider  whether  an  act  of  self-sacri- 
tice  or  kindness  on  their  part,  will  add  to  their 
own  comfort?  Ah  no,  they  would  shed  their 
heart's  best  blood  for  us. 

Then  there  is  the  charity  of  seeing  another 
person's  viewpoint,  the  charity  of  concession,  the 
charity  of  silence  in  arguments  where  convictions 
clash  stubbornly  and  voices  grow  fiery  !  The  kind 
word,  teaching,  admonishing,  and  advising,  these 
too,  mean  love.  And  above  all  there  is  the  charity 
of  the  understanding  heart. 


THE  \VO]\L'\.^  WHO  LAUGHS. 

It  is  a  blessing  to  any  woman  to  be  able  to 
laugh.  There  are  so  many  things  which  hurt  in 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  that  laughter  does  not  come 
easily. 

It  is  a  high  art  to  know  how  to  laugh  spon- 
taneously and  infectiously  and  it  is  a  higher  art 
to  know  when  and  at  what  to  laugh.  Various 
women  have  varied  laughs.  There  are  some  fune- 
real-visaged  women  who  lookas  though  they  could 
not  laugh.  To  them  life  is  but  a  vale  of  tears. 
When  you  are  near  them  you  wonder  whether 
the  wave  is  beginning  to  come  out  of  your  hair. 
A  woman  ought  not  to  be  always  laughing,  for 
this  would  be  one  degree  worse  than  never  to 
laugh.  There  is  an  inane  laugh  which  is  a  pro- 
fanation of  mirth.  An  empty  laugh  comes  from 
empty  spaces.  In  the  back  of  any  genuine  laugh- 
ter is  a  geniune  personalit^•.  .A.  laughter  which 
arises  from  tlie  per.sonality  really  starts  from  the 
heart  and  swells  up  through  the  lips  carrying 
with  it  an  infectious  and  whole-hearted  some- 
thing which  stirs  the  heart  of  those  who  hear 
it  and  reveals  the  meaning  of  that  Old  English 
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expression,  •"It  warmeth  the  cockles  of  my  lieart." 
The  woman  who  laughs  that  honest  laugh  must 
be  a  pretty  wholesome  sort  of  person  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  she  has  learned  to  laugh  through 
sulYering.  Laughter  and  tears  are  never  at  a 
distance  from  one  another.  No  woman  ever 
really  learns  to  laugh  until  she  has  lived  through 
things  which  give  her  a  real  back-ground  for 
laughter.  A  person  learns  through  experience 
the  place  and  value  of  laughter  and  that  a  laugh 
is  nature's  best  medicine.  One  of  the  compensa- 
tions which  age  brings  to  woman  is  the  ability 
to  laugh.  She  outgrows  the  idea  that  all  life  is 
tragic.  There  have  been  black  hours  when 
laughter  was  far  from  her  ;  but  there  comes  a  day 
when  the  clouds  begin  to  lift  and  she  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  silver  behind  the  black  and  she 
laughs  again. 


HOW  MUSICAL  WE  ARE! 


This  universe  of  ours  is  a  very  harmonious 
one!  'It  partakes  of  the  very  nature  of  music. 
It  has  its  melodic  dissonances,  it  is  true,  but 
what  musician  can  charm  without  them?  To 
appreciate  cosmos,  one  must  know  chaos.  So  it 
is  with  music!  But  go  on.  That  this  universe 
is  harmonious  is  obvious.  Tlic  very  earth  wte  live 
..n  is  rocked  to  sleep  in  its  cradle  of  air  by  the 
-(((•thing  melodies  of  the  spheres. 

Hence  it  is  that  music  is  innate,  it  is  every- 
.\here.  All  things  are  musical,  human  beings, 
'luadrupcd  creatures,  and  inanimate  objects, 
."^ime  people  have  developed  their  musical 
last'  s  .so  highly  that  they  can  see  harmonies  in 
-tones!  15nt  have  you  never  turned  ymir  ear  to 
the  swaying  tree  t(>i)s.  or  heard  the  gentle  lai)i)ing 
of  the  waters  against  a  beaten  cliff? 

Even  prasslu)ppcrs  arc  musical  in  a  "grass- 
lioppcrish"  way!  I'"rogs  sing  their  mid-summer 
night  symphonies  regularly  with  all  the  variety 
mid  caflences  of  the  wind  and  stringed  instru- 
Mcnts  of  our  mn<lern  orchestras.  Who  would 
ly  that  music  is  not  a  gift  of  the  gods?  Recall 
.vhat  Orpheus  accomplished  with  his  lyre.  Re- 
-ard  the  "roly-l»oly"  bear!  All  that  is  needed 
•  .  make  him  syncopate  is  a  lillle  grind  organ  jazz 
oil  a  Mrect  corner. 


There  arc  many  kinds  of  music.  There  are 
the  flute-like  renditions  of  the  eager  amateur 
playing  the  scales,  or  the  mechanical  ebullitions 
of  the  player-piano,  across  the  street,  thrumming 
far  into  the  night.  There  is  the  music  of  girls' 
voices  in  boarding-school  refectories !  One  must 
not  forget  the  singing  school,  or  the  song  of  the 
cock  on  a  sleepy  morning.  The  encouraging 
magazine  advertisements,  "How  to  learn  to  play 
the  piano  over  night",  are  not  absurd,  when  one 
considers  their  true  import.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  ac{|uire  skillful  manipulation  of  the  ivories  is 
to  awaken  to  your  innate  sense  of  rhythm,  to 
take  a  few  finger  exercises,  and  then  to  spon- 
taneously beat  out  ragtime  in  any  fashion  desired. 
This  can  be  done  very  artistically,  with  a  little 
effort,  since  no  artistry  is  necessary. 

Without  exaggeration  then,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  music  is  far-reaching,  and  not  con- 
hned  to  any  particular  class.  Music  makes  us 
cry,  it  makes  us  laugh,  and  it  makes  life  truly 
worth  living  when  we  want  to  forget. 


OPPOSITION 

A  certain  amount  of  opposition  is  a  great  help 
to  a  person  ;  it  is  what  one  wants  and  must  have 
in  order  to  be  able  to  accomplish  anything.  Hard- 
ship and  ()p])()sition  are  said  to  be  the  native  soil 
of  manhood  and  self-reliance. 

A  great  pugilist  hardens  and  strengthens  hi.s 
nerves,  and  sharpens  his  skill  l)y  wrestling,  while 
if  that  same  man  were  never  to  meet  with  antag- 
onism he  would  never  become  strong  and  able  to 
withstand  the  hardships  of  combat. 

The  greater  the  obstacle  is.  the  more  glory  one 
has  in  overcoming  it;  therefore  we  fmd  in  many 
cases  that  our  antagonists  are  our  helpers.  It  is 
not  a  victory  over  another  whicii  makes  us  re- 
joice, but  it  is  the  fight  that  we  have  in  order  to 
win  the  victory.  A  strenuous  soul  hates  easy  or 
cheap  success ;  rmd  if  is  the  zeal  that  the  assail- 
ant puis  forth  thai  l)rings  the  ha])piness  to  the 
defendant. 

The  efferls  of  opixisition  arc  wonderful.  There 
are  men  who  go  along  will:  lluir  business  or 
whatever  they  are  engaged  in,  without  any  vim  or 
ambition;  while  the.se  same  men,  when  shown  a 
little  oj)position  are  so  innamecl  with  enthusiasm, 
that  they  arc  able  lo  enconnlcr  and  ovcrconic  any 
(lifriciilty  that  may  arise. 
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I'Ji 


CIRADUATES  RECITAL 
assisted  by  the  Violin  Ensemble  Class 
JUXE  1 
TO  A.W  MUSia.lX 

I  zcoiidcr  if  you  luivc  ever  thouijht 
While  your  music  lists  us  to  ccslusics. 
Of  hozc  tenderly  Cod  f'rcparrd  for  yoii. 
IVhcn  he  tossed  the  first  bird  to  the  breece, 
■  When  He  caiiijht  shy  lomjliter  in  the  brook. 
And  sent  the  Zi'ind  snujimj  tliroinjli  the  trees. 
Of  zi'hat  care  He  took  that  yoii  should  be  born 
Into  a  ivorld  of  sn'cct  harmonies. 

~S.  M.  E. 

PROGRAM 

Overture         .         .         -         -         -  Iscn\nan 
First  Violins— Misses  M.  Maupin,  E.  Forschner, 

J.  Lecour,  L.  Gucdelhoefcr 
Second  Violins — Misses  A.  Buckley.  F.  LaPointe, 

L.  Weinrich,  R.  Kavanaugh,  P.  O'Brien 
Viola— Professor  R.  Seidel. 
Cello— Miss  D.  Nichols 
Pianos  Misses  H.  Daily.  L.  Carticr 
Concert         ------  Bach 

Violins — Miss  M.  Maupin,  Professor  R.  Seidcl 
Piano — Miss  L.  Riley 
Song — Berceuse,  "Jocelyn"        -        -        -  Godard 
J^Iiss  H.  Weinrich 
Piano — Miss  M.  Ranstcad 
Meditation        -----  Massenet 

Etude         ------  David 

Violin  Ensemble 
Piano— Miss  Z.  Burns 
Chorus — The  Joy  of  Spring     -     -     Schuette-S pross 
St.  Mary's  Glee  Club 
Accompanist — Miss  M.  Ranstcad 
Piano — Concert  Paraphrase  Xo.  5    -     -  Strauss-Sehntl 

Miss  M.  Morrissey 
Violin — Cavatina        -        .        -        -  Adelmann 
Souvenir  de  Sarasatc     -     -     -     -     Pot  stock 

Miss  M.  Maupin 
Piano— Miss  A.  R.  Carr 
Song — Ave  Maria        -        -        -  Bach-Gounod 
Miss  D.  Ryno 
Piano — Miss  H.  Weinrich 
Violin— Prof.  R.  Seidcl 
Trio — .\ndante — Finale  -  -  Mendelsohn 

Piano — Miss  H.  Weinrich 
Cello— Miss  D.  Nichols 
Violin — Professor  R.  Seidcl 


SONG  RECITAL 
MAY  7 

On  the  evening,  May  7,  Miss  Hazel  Weinrich 
dehghted  St.  Mary's  and  guests  with  her  gradu- 
ation Song  Recital.  Miss  Weinrich  possesses  a 
mezzo-soprano  voice  of  sympathetic  quality, 
which  combined  with  her  charming  personality, 


completly  won  her  audience.  No  small  element  of 
Miss  Wcinrich's  success  was  due  to  the  excellent 
work  of  her  acci inii)anist,  Miss  Marian  Ranstcad. 
Miss  Wcinrich's  program  was  c\ccpti(Mially  well 
balanced  ami  \aricil  in  character,  ])roviding  op- 
portunity well  balanced  and  varied  in  character 
portunity  for  the  young  artist  to  demonstrate  the 
range,  (piality  and  technique  of  her  voice. 

PROGRAM 

1  Will  Sing  of  Thy  Great  Mercies,  O  Lord— 


"St.  Paul"  -  -  -  Mendelsohn 
My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind  My  Mair  -  llaydn 
When  Love  Is  Kind        -        -        -        Old  English 

Tes  Yeu.x  Rabey 
Nocturne  Oriental  -  -  -  Buzzi-Peccia 
Si  nies  vers  avaient  des  ailes        -        .        -  Hahn 

Depuis  Ic  Jour  "Louise"        -        -  -Charpentier 

Un  bcl  di  Vedrenio — "Madaine  Butterfly"     -  Puccini 

Dawn         ------  Curran 

The  Cuckoo         -----  Lehman 

Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me        -        -  Dvorak 

My  Menagerie        -----  Foster 

Time  and  I         -        -        -        -        -  Cadman 


Accompanist — Miss  Ranstcad 


SIXTY-SEVENTH   ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 
JUNE  12 
Program 

Overture         -----  Eilcnberg 
First   riolins — Misses  M.   Maupin,   E.  Forschner, 

J.  Lecour,  L.  Guedelhoefer 
Second  Violins — Misses  A.  Buckley,  F.  LaPointe, 

L.  Weinrich,  R.  Kavanaugh 
I'iola — Professor  R.  Seidel 
Cr//o— Miss  D.  Xichols 
Piano-^\K<^Qs  II.  Daily,  M.  Hayes 
Chorus — Xymphs  and  Fauns      -  Bcinberg-Mattheics 
St.  Mary's  Glee  Club 
Piano — Miss  M.  Ranstcad 
Violin — Air  Varic,  No.  6     -        -        -     C  de  Beriol 
Miss  M.  Maupin 
Piano — Miss  A.  R.  Carr 
Class  Poem — Ship  nf  Life        -        -        -  _ 

Miss  Catherine  Johns 
Song — Carnaval         -         -         -         -  Foudrain 
Miss  D.  Ryno 
Piano — Miss  H.  Weinrich 
Class  Essay — The  Spirituality  of  iM.incis  Thompson 

Miss  Stella  Scott 
Song — Un  bel  di  Vedremo — "Madame  Butterfly" 

Puccini 

Miss  H.  Weinrich 
Piano — Miss  M.  Ranstcad 
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Finale  de  la  Sonata        -        -        -        Cesar  Prauck 
First  Piano — Miss  M.  Morrissey 
Second  Piano — Miss  H.  Weinrich 
Cliorus — Sancta  Maria         -         -         -  Fanrc 
St.  -Mary's   (ilcc  Club 
Piano — Miss  M.  Ranstea.d 
I'iolin    Obligato — Miss   M.  Maupin 
Conferring  of  Honors  by 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Herman  Joseph  .\lerding,  D.  I). 
Graduating  Medals  and  Degrees  in  Collegiate  Course, 
Ciraduating   Degree   ^Medals   anil   Diplomas   in  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 
\'aledictory  ------ 

Miss  Rosella  Cecilia  Kramer 
Address  ------- 

The  Honorable  Eli  F.  Seebirt,  Mayor  of  South  Bend 
March  in  CI         -         -         -         -         -  Tolliurst 

First  I'iolins — Miss  M.  Maupin.  E.  I'orschner, 
J.  Lccour.  L.  Ciueclelliocfer 
Second  I'iolins — Misses  A.  lUickley,  F.  LaPointe. 
L.  Weinrich.   R.  Ka\anaugh 
/  iola — Professor  R.  Seidel 
CV//0— Miss  D.  Nichols 
Pianos — Miss  R.  Krafthefer,  C.  .\dler 


SECOND  SONATA  RECITAL 
May  10,  1922 

.Marche  Triomphale   I^rdla 

First  I'iolins — Misses  M.  Maupin,  E.  Forschner, 
J.  Lecour,  L.  Guedelhoefcr. 
Second  I'iolins — Misses  A.  Buckley,  R.  Kavanaugh, 
F.        Pointe,  Profesor  Seidel. 
/'w»i()j— Misses  H.  I^aily,  .•\.  R.  Carr 

Sonata — .\  major  .'\ndante-.\llegro  molto  Mocart 

/■|o//H— Prof.  R.  Seidel 
/'lOHo— Miss  M.  Morrissey 

On  Wings  of  Song  iXfendelssolnt-Lisct 

Piano — Miss  L.  Riley 

Old  English  Fr)lk  Song  Arranged  by  .1.  Poclum 

Ensemble  Class 

-  nata — .\   minor  .\llegro-Con  passionc  Schuinaini 

Piano— Miss  L.  Riley 
I'iolin— Proi  R.  Seidel 

Intermezzo— '  Cavalleria  Rusticana"  Maseagni 

l  iolin— Prof.  R.  Seidel 
/Air/--Miss  II.  Miller 
/',:;wo— Miss  A.  R.  Carr 
Organ — Miss  R.  Flood 

■  ondo — G   major-..-  Mozm  l  Krrislrr 

I'iauo — Miss  Z.  Burns 
rio/fii— Prof.  R.  Scidcl 

III  SprinRtintr  R.  Kinder 

<'Jr/7<m— Miss  H.  Weinrich 

.<mrnnot-0>tliroW    Rubinstein 

/'wMo— Miss  II.  Daily 
fiolin—Vrof.  R.  Scidd 

Trio — D  minor   Mendelssohn 

/'irtMrt— Mi»s  II.  Wrinrich 
tV//«-Miss  D.  Nichols 
Ci  I'f.f    !•  Sciflcl 


SECOND  JUNIOR  RECITAL 
May  16,  1922 

Polonaise   Gubbaerls 

Jst  Piano—  Misses  H.  Daily,  A.  Crawley 
Ziid  Piano — Misses  L.  Cartier,  C.  Adler 
rio/j)!— Prof.  R.  Seidel 

Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark  Schuberi-Lisct 

Miss   C.  Adler 

Valse    Caprice  Cesek 

Miss  L.  Cartier 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Mendelssohn-Smith 

Miss  B.  Fitzgerald 

Organ — Lamentation   Guilant 

Miss  M.  Ranstead 

Polonaise   Moszkozvski 

Miss  A.  Cawley 

Intermezzo,  Op.  2,  No.  2  Dohiuinyi 

Miss  A.  R.  Carr 

Song — Your  Voice  Denza 

Miss  M.  Wade 
Piano — Miss  L.  Cartier 
Cello — Miss  D.  Nichols 

Etude,  D  flat  major  (Un  Sospiro)  Lisct 

Miss  Z.  Burns 

Rigoletto   Verdi-Liszt 

MissM.  Ranstead 

Rhapsodic  Hongroise  No.  2  L'iszt 

1st  Piano — Misses  M.  Ranstead,  B.  Fitzgerald 
2nd  Piano — A.  R.  Carr,  Z.  Burns 
/■jo/m— Prof.  R.  Seidel 

CHURCH   MUSIC  FOR  BACCALAURE.VTE 
SUNDAY 

Sister's  Choir  and  St.  M;u-y's  Glee  Club 
SOLEMN  HIGH  MASS 
Organ    Prologue  -  -  -         -  Rogers 

Miss  H.  Weinrich 
Proper  of  the  Mass         -         -         .         -  Tocer 
.Mass  in  Honor  of  St.  John  Calasanclus     -  RaTouello 
( )rfertoriiin) — A\'c    M.iria  -  -  Moiitaiii 

Recession.il         -----  Rogers 
Miss  II.  Weinrich 
ilenedietion  of  the  Blessed  Sacranunt 
i'.inis   Angelieus         .  -         .         -  Sniiliier 

Tantum   b'.rgo         .         -         -  .  Obeyhoffer 

Holy  God 

ML'SICAL  PROGRAM  AT  ALUMNAE 

LUNCHEON 

by 

St.   .M.M-y'-   l-nseml.le  Class,   Pn.f.  K.  Seidel,  Director 

.M;ucb  lolhovst 
()\erlnre  -  -  -  I  sen  iiiciiiii 

Old   I'.nglisii  I'olk  Song         -         -         -  I'luhoii 

The  Mill         -  A'./// 

Nh.ipsodie,    .\d.   2  -  l.iszl 

(  oncertanlc         ------  Hard 

Overture,  Calif  of  H:igda<l  -         -  l!oildieu 

Lanrllei  "Gf.inijina"  l.iiiigri 
llnde  /'./;■!(/ 
M<(lil;iii(in  Masseiirl 
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M;irclic    Triiimphak'         .         -         .         -  Prdia 
Polonai>c         .         .         _         -         -  Gabbacrts 
Vii)lii).s — Misses    M.    Maiipin,    1^.   Forsclincr,  J. 
Lccuur,  L.  Guedellioefcr,  A.   Huckley,  F.  La 
Pointe,  L.  W'einricli,  R.  Kaxanaugh. 
Viola — Professor  R.  -Seidcl. 
Cello— Miss  ]).  Nichols. 

Pianos — Misses    II.    W'einrich,    M.  Morrissey, 
R.  Carr,  M.  Ranstead,  L.  Riley,  H.  D;iily, 
L.   Cartier,  Z.   Burns,  .\.   Pfister,  IM.  Hayes, 
R.  Krafthefer,  C.  Adler. 


NOTES 

Pontifical  Mass,  June  11,  was  celebrated  in  the 
Church  of  Loretto  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Glass 
C.  M.,  D.  D.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Assisting  the 
r>ishop  were  the  Rev.  John  O'Rourke,  c.  s.  c. 
Assistant  Priest ;  the  Revs.  Timothy  Murphy,  c. 
s.  c.  and  Hugh  Gallagher,  c.  s.  c,  Deacons  of 
Honor;  the  Rev.  Charles  Miltner,  c.  s.  c,  Deacon 
of  the  Mass  ;  the  Rev.  Frederick  ^IcKeon,  c.  s.  c, 
Subdeacon;  the  Rev.  William  R.  Connor,  c.  s.  c, 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Boyle,  c.  s.  c.  Among  the  clergy 
present  in  the  Sanctuary  were:  the  Revs.  J.  Gal- 
lagher c.  s.  c,  Geo.  O'Connor,  c.  s.  c,  P.  Hen- 
nessy,  c.  s.  c,  E.  Finnegan,  c.  s.  c,  J.  H. 
Gallagan.  c.  s.  c,  Geo.  W.  Albertson,  c.  s.  c,  P. 
E.  Herbert,  c.  s.  c,  Geo.  J.  ^larr,  c.  s.  c,  Jno.  J. 
Margraf,  c.  s.  c,  Wm.  Bolger,  c.  s.  c.  and  K.  M. 
Healy,  c.  s.  c,  all  of  Notre  Dame;  the  Revs.  W. 
J.  Daly  of  Davenport,  Iowa  and  P.  Boyle  of 
Dubuque.  Iowa. 

Requiem  ]\Iass  for  the  deceased  members  of 
the  Alumnae  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  William  A. 
Connor,  c.  s.  c.  on  June  12. 

Reverting  to  the  schooldays  at  the  Roll  Call  of 
the  Alumnte  the  largest  number  present  from 
any  one  cla.ss  were  permitted  to  "draw  for  a 
prize" — a  silver  souvenir  spoon.  Fortune 
favored  Genevieve  McCrory-Egan  ;  the  class  year 
was  1907. 

The  diamond  pendant  prize  was  awarded  lo 
Mattie  Munger  Black.  "86  the  wife  of  the  Hon- 
orable Geo.  Black.  P.  M.  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Mrs.  Black  is  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of 
\'ancouver,  where  they  have  spent  much  of  the 
time. 

The  Home-Coming  picnic  (June  13)  on  the 
grounds  made  a  delightful  ])icture  and  proved  a 
most  joyable  featurte  of  the  week's  festivities. 


The  Academic  Commencement  Exercises  which 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  June  1,  were  note 
worthy,  not  only  for  the  excellence  of  the  several 
numbers  on  the  program  but  also  for  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  which  marked  the  entire  entertain- 
ment. 

It  were  unfair  for  us  to  over-look  the  program 
given  by  the  Preparatories  on  June  6,  at  which 
the  students  of  both  the  college  and  the  academy 
were  guests.  Utter  lack  of  self-consciousness  and 
and  an  absorbing  interest  in  their  own  work  made 
the  "Flower  Play"  a  perfect  success. 

The  annual  Art  Exhibit  held  at  St.  Mary's 
was  the  most  excellent  seen  here  in  many  sea- 
sons. It  represented  a  year  of  careful  and  patient 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  as  well  as  that 
of  the  students  of  Fine  Arts,  of  China,  of  Deco- 
ration, of  Design,  of  Household  Design  and 
drawing  required  by  the  Normal  course.  Among 
the  most  promising  work  were  the  studies  of  the 
Misses  Kathleen  O'Reilly,  Margaret  Bentz,  Mar- 
ian Compou,  Margaret  Wegman  and  Dorothy  De 
Haven.  The  work  in  Black-and-White  showed 
skill  and  draughtmanship,  the  color-studies  con- 
tained sparkle,  brillancy  and  freshness.  Orgin- 
ality  of  design  and  happy  suggestion  combined  to 
make  an  altogether  delightful  and  spirited  show- 
ing of  a  very  high  character. 

By  her  personal  check  Mary  Bransfield  gene- 
rously added  $1000.  to  the  St.  Mary's  Building 
Fund. 

It  was  with  greatest  pleasure  Alma  Mater 
greeted  the  return  of  several  children  who  had 
been  kept  away  from  former  meetings  by  vari- 
ous pressing  demands.  Now,  that  they  have  re- 
newed old  ties,  we  hope  to  see  them  in  constant 
attendance  at  the  Alumnje  Meetings. 

Promptly  at  7:00  on  the  evening  of  June  11, 
the  Classes  of  '22  and  '23  took  their  places  in 
front  of  the  college  building,  on  the  steps  of 
which  a  new  ceremony  was  about  to  take  place, — 
the  solemn  conferring  of  the  Cap  and  Gown  on 
the  graduates  of  next  year.  Catherine  Johns  in 
the  name  of  the  class  of  '22  presented  the  insignia 
of  graduation  to  the  eager  Juniors  whom  she  bade 
them  God  Speed  through  their  la>t  \ear  of  col- 
lege life.  A  number  of  admiring  relatives  and 
interested  friends  were  gathered  to  witness  the 
ceremony. 

In  honor  of  her  fifty  _\car-  incnibcrshii),  the 
Alumnae  i)re-ented  .Mothei  I'auliiir  .Mih  a  check 
for  $3,000. 
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\\  c  have  inissctl  from  Uie  assembly  tliis  year  a 
few  familiar  faces:  Mrs.  Alary  Cochran-Ryan 
who  was  deterred  from  attending  by  ill- 
ness; Mrs.  Anna  Cunnea  Fitzgibbons,  who  was 
detained  at  the  last  moment,  and  Mrs.  Maude 
Clifford-Casey,  who  is  traveling  in  Europe.  All 
in  other  years,  have  faithfully  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  President.  Others  too,  there  are,  who 
were  here  in  spirit,  as  their  letters  of  sincere  re- 
gret testified. 


ALUMX.\E  REGISTER 

Mesdames:  .Jennie  Hynds-Conkling-,  Annie  Clark- 
Hayes.  Angela  Donnelly-Kelly.  Grace  Schoolcraft-Har- 
ris. Lucretia  St.  Clair-Bohanon.  Alice  C<>ady-Cartier, 
Cecelia  Moran-Collins.  Gabriella  Casanave-Murphy, 
Henrietta  O'Rrien-Crowley,  Mary  Hines-Sattler,  Paul- 
ine Murfey-Sauter.  Margaret  Loughran-McFarland, 
Eleanor  MuUen-Blatterman,  Mettle  Touhy-Lampert, 
Margaret  Ryan-McDonald.  Edna  Wickham-Meehan. 
Florence  Vynch-Dohan,  Mae  O'Loughlin-Gillen.  I^eona 
Holden-Moran,  I>r,iise  Kell\-Grime.s,  I.iu'ilo  ISaker- 
de  Ix>renzi.  Rose  L.ynch-0'CMiiii..i ,  .l<  aiiii.  tt.'  HiTlnTt- 
Schoeller.  Alice  Kennedy-< '.n  n ,m  h.  i ,  M  n  i.  I  iroussn  rd- 
Weir.  Nnna  Golley-Farabau^li.  .Maii-n.  I it  1  i  -i  ;a  1- 
loway.  Florence  Guthrie-Hadei .  ilntli  I ;  i .  u  ssa  i  d- 1 'i  .1  k  : 
The  Mi.sses  Sarah  Gleeson.  Anna  ciaiK.  .Mar\  Clarke, 
Anna  Hunt.  Mary  Sullivan.  Winili.d  i'.i..n..\.  A^nes 
Kuhn.  Marion  McCandle.ss.  Mary  I'.i  an.-^ii.  Id,  K'atlu-- 
rine  Ramsey.  Jo.sephine  Murphy.  Nellie  I'.iad.v.  knui.sc 
Fitzgerald.  Mary  Feehan.  Effle  Ehrhardt.  .Mahfi  Tiadi- 
can.  Eloise  Redmond,  Catherine  Romin-.  MaiKu<iile 
Moran.  Erma  Sagendorph,  Ada  Cosh  lie.  I^ori  ttci 
Doyle,  Mary  Roach,  Dympna  Ualbach,  ("ccilia  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Marjorie  Barrett,  Martina  Smitli,  l^iicllc 
Hiiuran,  Nancy  Daly,  Glady.s  Rempe,  Mary  .Jone.s. 
Charlotte  Vo.ss,  Mercedes  Rempe,  Mary  I'Hhel  Holli- 
day.  Marguerite  Cline,  Elizabeth  Mahonoy,  Genoviovc 
I'.riius.sard,  Marie  Giidcllioefc r,  Clara  .So  lyoguc. 


Clouds  of  sorrow  have  shadowed  tlic  j()_\s  of 
June-Time,  and  St.  Mary's  grieves  with  the  Ix.- 
reaved  ones  over  the  death  of  her  generous  I)enr- 
factors:  Mr.  \V.  11.  Holland  of  .South  r.end. 
Ind.,  whose  daughter  Helen  Holland-\'olI  ("I'M 
spent  her  entire  school  life  with  us.  rmd  who  has 
ever  shown  most  kindly  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  our  institution:  .Mrs.  .Mary 
Foley  of  Chicago,  whose  seven  daughters  are 
cither  members  of  the  .Mumnae  or  former 
students  of  the  College  and  .Academy;  Mr.  John 
I'toylc  f>f  I-'ond  diil.ac.  Wis.,  the  beloved  father  of 
.Agnes  IJoyle-Daiia  and  of  (iertnule  l>t)yle- 
Ki'cmcr  C07):  and  .Mr.  I"..  VV.  Ilackelt  of  .\'evv 
Albany,  Ind.,  wh<»sc  daughter  l)orf)thy  ('21  ),  is 
in  the  Nf»vitiatc.  TIn  ir  days  have  been  numbered, 
lull  tlicy  shall  live  for  unlettered  years  in  the 
n'cmory  and  luarts  those  wlw.  kin  w  and  lovcti 
ilicm. 


GRADUATING'  HONORS 

The  Dkgree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (Classical  Course) 
AND  Graduating.  Gold  Medals — conferred  m  : 

Miss  Mary  Veronica  MaCabe,  New  Castle,  Indiana. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (in  History 
and  Social  Sciences)  and  Graduating  Gold  Medals 
— conferred  on: 

Miss  Genevieve  Cecil  Boyle,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Miss  Helen  Frances  Johnson,  Lemont,  Illinois. 

Miss  Amelia  Ann  Schlecht,  Eureka,  Utah. 

Miss  Stella  Mary  Scott,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Miss  Teresa  Marie  Stocker,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (in  Educa- 
tion) and  Graduation  Gold  Medal — conferred  on  : 

Miss  Mary  Brigid  McGarry,  .\spinwall,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  Decree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (in  Journal- 
ism) and  Graduating  Gold  Medal — conferred  on: 

Miss  Margaret  Lucile  Buckley,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (LITT.H.)  and 
and  Graduating  Gold  Medals — conferred  on : 

Miss  Florentia  Marie  Clark,   Los  .\ngcles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Miss    Doris    Madeline    Cunninghain,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Miss  K.itlicriiic  .Mario  Dully,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss   l'',llen  (  u  rtrude  (irccn,  Crei;.;liti)n,  Nebraska. 
Miss  Helen   I'.ast  1  lolliday,  L.iraniie,  \\y.  .mini;. 
Miss  Catlurini-  .M eCann-Johns,  i't.  Ducl-t',  Iowa. 
.Miss  l.ncy  I'ranees  Kennedy,  Lafayette,  liuliana. 
.Miss  Kosella  Cceeilia  Kramer,  Minster.  Ohio. 

The  Di;(;kee  of  li.Nt  ii ki.dr  of  Music — conferred  on: 

Miss  .Monica  1  lynds,  St.  Mary's  Novitiate. 
The   i  )ia;uKic  oi-   IIacii i;i.(ik  oi-  Musk    (Piano) — con- 
ferred on: 

Miss  Marth.-i  Kathryn  Morrisscy,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
(ii;Ai)UATiNG  Cioi.i)  Medals  in  Voice — conferred  on: 
Miss  Dorothea  Ryno,  iteuton  Harbor,  Miebigan. 
Miss  Ha/el  Weinrieb,  llurlinglon,  lovva. 

CEuriEicATES  I'OR  Comim.I'Ting  iiii:  Two  N'i;ar's  Course 
IN  .Normal  Training — conferred  on: 

.Miss  b.li/abeth   Cooper,   Crai.y,    N(  br;isk;i, 

.Miss  .\ini  Louise  Neitiiey,  ()||awa,  Illinois. 

Miss  Mary  b'.li/abetli  Sebeiber,  Tilbn,  Ohio. 

Miss  Ah'ee  VanderUarr,   llelnou,  Illinois. 

Cl  KIII  K  All  s   lOK   CoMl'I.EIING    I  III';   CoMMKRI  IAI.  CoURSI': 

conferred  on  : 

.Miss  (ienevieve  I..  D.iiley,  bairbnry,  Ni-braska. 
.Miss  C.ilbcriiic  C.  Kcesb.iii,  b.lgin,  Illinois, 
.Miss  .M.-irRarcl  V.  W'.iile,  I'ostori.i,  ( )bio. 
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Certificates  for  Completing  Six  Years'  Course  in 
Latin — conferred  on: 
Miss  Dorothy  Doran,  Rockford,  Illinois. 
Miss  Mona  Keown,  Deposit,  Xew  York. 
Miss  Genevieve  Lang.  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana. 
Miss  Frances  LaPointe.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Miss  Martha  Morrissey,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
Miss  Joan  Shill,  Winaniac,  Indiana. 
Miss  Mary  Belle  \'anlleuvel,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Certificate  for  Completing  Five  Years'  Course  in 
French — conferred  on: 

Miss  Lucine  Alice  LaPointe,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Spanish — conferred  on  : 

Miss  Josetina  Garcia,  Saltillo,  Mexico. 
Miss  Elise  Linfert.  St.  P>ernard,  Ohio. 

Certificates  for  Completing  Elemextery  Course  In 
Harmony — conferred  on  : 

Miss  Zelda  Burns,  Monticello,  Indiana. 
Miss  Alice  Rose  Carr,  Sugar  Grove,  Ohio. 
Miss  Alice  Cawley,  Wausau,  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Mary  Hayes,  Fort  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

Certificate  for  Completing  the  Graduates'  Course 
IN  THE  Art  Progressive  Series  of  Music — conferred 
on: 

Miss  Martha  K.  Morrissey,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  Elementary  Course 
IN  the  Art  Progressive  Series  of  Music — conferred 
on : 

Miss  .Mice  R<.>e  Carr,  Sugar  Grove,  Ohio. 
Miss  I'.ernicc  I'itzgerald.  Elgin,  Illinois. 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Johnston,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Certificates  for  Completing  the  Intermediate  Course 
IN  the  Art  Prcxiressive  Series  of  Music — conferred 
Miss  Catherine  Adler,  Joliet,  Illinois. 
Miss  Marie  Bause,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Anna  Boecker,  Xaperville,  Illinois. 
Miss  Marion  Born,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Zelda  Burns,  Monticello,  Indiana. 
Miss  Mary  Eileen  Colgan,  Peoria,  Illinois. 
Miss  Madeline  Frantzen,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
^liss  Mary  Monica  Grace,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 
Miss  Charlotte  Hassman,  Aitkin,  Minnesota. 
Miss  Louise  Virginia  Hoffer,  Eldorado,  Arkansas. 
Miss  Helen  Jones,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
Miss  Marie  Kahl.  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Miss  Katherine  Keeshan,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
Miss  Frances  Kreig.  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Miss  Cora  Likely,  Casper,  Wyoming. 
Miss  Marie  Lucas,  White  Sulphur  Springs, Montana. 
Miss  Mary  Louise  McDonough,  Indiana  Harbor, 
Indiana. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Maginnis,  Kimball,  Nebraska. 
Miss  .\lice  Mayo,  Deming,  Xew  Me.xico. 
Miss  Frances  Mayo,  Deming,  Xew  Mecico. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mayr,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Gertrude  ^lorris,  Sharon,  Wisconsin. 
Miss  Genevieve  Mortenson,  South  Rend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Helen  Mueller,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Miss  Eugene  Pauli,  Pontiac,  Michigan. 
Miss  Marian  Ranstead,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Charlotte  Reynolds,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Frances  Rigney,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Cathuine  Stack,  Lorain,  Ohio. 
Miss  Louise  Stieglitz,  Bedford,  Indiana. 
Miss  Annette   Stone,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Lucille  W'cinricli,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Miss  Lois  Williams,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Diplomas  in  the  Academic  Coxtrse — conferred  on: 

Miss  Violai  Marie  Authier,  Elk  Point,  South  Dakota. 
Aliss  Margaret  Corinne  Baer,  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 
Miss  Leona  Elizabeth  Berghoff,  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Miss  Margaret  Al.  Betz,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss   Cienexieve    l'>olianon,   Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Helen  lira/ill,  Michigan  City,  India^na. 
Miss  .Muriel  M.  Clark,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Daschbach,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Duret,  Wabash,  Indiana-. 
?^liss  Helen   Marie  Fisher,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Miss  Ruth  p:iizabeth  Flood,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Miss  Katherine  G.  Graham,  Clarion,  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Margaret  Healy,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Miss  Julia  Catherine  Hughes,  Blooniington,  Illinois 
Miss  Mildred  Louise  Hummel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
■\liss  Irene  Damian  Kerwin,  Denver,  Colorado. 
Miss  Helen  Dorothy  King,  Danville,  Illinois. 
Miss  Virginia  Krafthefer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Florence  Louise  Maclsaac,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Agnes  Theresa  Magner,  Wilmington,  Illinois. 
Miss  Lenore  Alaley,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Rose  Marhlestone,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Margaret  Louise  Minahan,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Miss  Virginia  Patricia  Alorse,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Helen  Marie  Payne,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Virginia  Rempe,  unicago,  Illinois. 
Miss   Catherine   Anne    Sullivan,    Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan. 

Miss  Ruth  Ma-rie  Tennes,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Miss  Lucille  M.  Tujague,  Xew  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Miss  Margaret  Frances  Vallez,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

Certificates  for  Completing  the  Preparatory  Course 

— conferred  on: 

Miss  Margaret  Byers,  Htiughton,  Michigan. 
Miss  Mary  Virginia  Comeford,  Gary,  Indiana. 
Miss  Blanche  Donohue,  South  Bend  Indiana. 
Miss  Katherine  E.Handley,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Miss  Mary  Kathleen  Hummel,  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Kahl,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Miss  Florrine  LaCluyze,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Lederer,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Gertrude  Marie  McCarthy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Miss  Kntlieriiic  Ann  McDonougli,  Indiana  Harbor, 
Indiana. 

Miss  Eva  Obando,  Tanipio,,  Alexic-. 
Miss  Sofia  Obando,  Tampico,  .Mexico. 
Miss  Rita  M.  Oliver,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Miss  X'ondas  P.  Roberts.  Fairniount,  Indiana. 
Miss  Eloise  Marie  Rojas,  Havana.  Cuba. 
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PRIZES  IN  ST.  MARY'S  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


Helen-  Holland  Trophy  —  Athletic  Champion  —  St. 
Mary's  College  and  Academy — 1922 — presented  to: 
Miss  Agnes  Morgan,  El  Paso,  Texas. 
Helen-  Holland  Trophy— Highest  Athletic  Association 
Award— St.  Mary's  CoWege— 1922— presented  to: 
Miss  Louise  Christianson,  Misliawakn,  Indiana. 
Helen  Holland  Trophy — Highest  Merits  in  Athletics 
— Preparatory   Department — 1922 — presented  to: 
Miss  Gertrude  McCarthy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Letters  for  Soccer — won  by: 


Miss  Eileen  Colgan  Miss 

Miss  Dolores  McLaughlin  Miss 

Miss  Genevieve  Betzner  Miss 

Miss  .\gnes  Morgan  Miss 

Miss  Frances  Swank  Miss 

Miss  Elona  da  la.  Fuente  Miss 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kerr  Miss 

Numbers  for  Soccer — icon  by: 

Miss  Eugenie  Pauli  Miss 

Miss  Madelyn  Faught  Miss 

Miss   Dorothy  Menden  Miss 

Miss  Ruth  Dolfraisse  Miss 

Miss  Marguerite  Proud  Miss 

Miss  Mary  Doyle  Miss 

Miss  Louise  Christianson  Miss 

Miss  Kathryn  Stack  Miss 

Miss  Mary  Donnelly  Miss 

Miss  Ruth  Flood  Miss 

Miss  Helen  Minahan  Miss 

Miss  Frances  Rigney  Miss 

Miss  Elizaheth  Ryan  Miss 


Louise  Downs 
Alice  Reed 
Elizabeth  Mayr 
Virginia  Morse 
Philomena  Metras 
Margaret  Raer 
Evelyn  Fesler 

Eileen  Colgan 
Dolores  McLauglin 
Genevieve  Betzner 
Evelyn  Fesler 
.\gnes  Morgan 
Frances  Swank 
Elena  de  la  Fuente 
l\Lirgaret  Baer 
Elizabeth  Kerr 
[Louise  Downs 
.-Mice  Reed 
Elizabeth  Mayr 
Virginia  Morse 


Miss  Dorothy  Redmond      Miss  Philomena  Metras 
L?;tters  for  Basket  Ball — won  by: 
Miss  Mary  L.  Daschbach    Miss  Rose  Marblestone 
Miss  Margaret  Betz  Miss  Virginia  Morse 

Miss  Irene  Kerwin  Miss  Dorothy  King 

Miss  Leona.  Berghoff  Miss  Virginia  Krafthefer 

Miss  Margaret  Minahan      Miss  Margaret  Vallez 

TRACK  TEAMS 

College  Numerals 

High  Jump — Martha  Singler 
Broad  Jump — Louise  Christianson 
Hop-Step-Jump — Louise  Christianson 
Hurdles 

75-yard  Dash— Martha  Singler 
Academic  Numerals 

High  Jump — Philomena  Metras 

Broad  Jump — Agnes  Morgan 

Hop-Step-Jump — Agnes  Alorgan 

Hurdles — Agnes  Morgan 

7S-yard  Dash — Dolores  McLauglin 
Letters — Greatest  number  of  points  in  all  five  events 
— icon  by: 

Miss  Agnes  Morgan,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

CANOE  RACES 

Letters — Singles — i^'on  by : 

Miss  Louise  Frank — .Academic. 
Letters— Doubles— cC'o;;  by: 

Miss  Louise  Frank — Acadoiiiic. 

Miss  Katherinc  Sourbecr — .\cadcniic. 


TRACK  MEET  AT  ST.  MARY'S 


TIic  Athletic  Association  has  had  this  spring 
the  privilege  of  adding  a  Track  Meet  to  the  us- 
ual rounfl  rif  athletic  activities.  For  weeks  the 
college  and  academy  contestants  had  been  practic- 
ing and  the  number  of  entries  proved  the  interest 
cstablishe«l  anrl  the  surprising  ability  of  the  many 
contestants. 

As  scheduled  in  ilic  Honor  list— tiic  first  place 
was  won  by  Agnes  Morgan — Academic  '2.?  for: 
High  I  lurdles— Time,  3  sec. 
I5n»ad  Jump — 13  ft.  3  in. 
llop.^'/i,-|iim|r~29  ft   1  in. 


W'liicli  gave  Miss  Morgan  three  out  of  five 
events  of  tlie  Meet.  I'liilomena  Metras  (A  '24) 
holds  the  highest  record  for  High  Jump;  She 
successfully  cleared  4  fl.  H  in.,  just  one  incii 
sliort  of  the  World's  record,  held  by  I ).  Homer  of 
Si.  M'ary's  Hall. 

Second  i)lace  was  won  I)y  .Marllia  Singler  (C 
'25)  and  Dolores  McLaughlin  (A  '25)  who  tied 
for  first  ])iaee  in  liie  75  yard  dash. 

Louise  Christian.son  deserved  special  mention 
for  work  in  the  Hroad  Jump  and  Hoi)-Slep-Jump. 


Baltimore 

nportersand  Wholesalers 
in 

'ommunity  and 

Institution  Supplies 

Herrs' 
Bookstore 

Books 

Stationery 

Posters 

and 

Fancy 

Pictures 

1  W.  WASHINGTON  AVE. 

SOUTH  BEND 

\LFRED  J.  KLINGEL 

Smart  Shoe  Fashions 

•IVER  OPERA  HOUSE  BLDG.,  SO.  BEND 


HE    I.    W.    LOWER  DECORATING 
COMPANY 

EXQUISITE  FRAMES  AND  GIFTS 
PICTURES. 

120  South  Michigan  Street, 
South  Bend, Ind. 

Office  Residence 
111     Phone  689  Bell  Phone  1162 

I  me  Phone  789 

Dr.  R.  F.  LUCAS 

DENTIST 

SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

Jvl    Studebaker  Office  Bldg.,  Washington  Ave. 
and  Main  St..  corner  suite.  6th  floor. 


Henry  C.  Durand,      David  C.  Bradley, 
Calvin  Durand,     J.  P.  Kasper, 
Adam  J.  Kasper. 


Established  1851 

Durand  &  Kasper  Co. 

Successors  to  H.  C.  Durand. 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

IMPORTERS 

liake.  Union  and  Eagic  St*. 
CHICAGO 


Peterson 
Printing 
Company 

Prompt  —Efficient 

Printers  & 
Binders 

Phones  Main  2429  —  5500 


DR.  JOHN  A.  STOECKLEY 
Dentist 

511  J.  M.  S.  Building 
Cor.  Main  and  Washington    South  Bend,  Ind 


KUEHN  &  JORDAN 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND 
BUILDERS 

Office  and  Yards,  1717  So.  Main  Street. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 
Home  Phone  7564        Bell  Phone  3759 


PHONE  Lincoln  5392 

The  Reliance  Pharmacy 

Incorporated 
Cor.  Washington  Ave.  &  Lafayette  Blvd. 


.Special  Attention  Given  to  Heavy  Sheet 
Metal  Work. 

J.  C.  Lauber  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Copper  and  Galvanized 
Iron  Cornice 

Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

Metal  Sky  Lights,  Tin,  Slate,  Tile  and 
Iron  Roofing. 

504-506  East  LaSalle  Avenue, 
SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


P.  J.  McEVOY 

310  W.  Baltimore  and  313  Garret  Sts. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Cassocks  and  Surplices 

For  Altar  Boys  and  Choir  Outfits, 
rriests'  Albs,  Priests'  Supplies. 

Birettas,  Rabbis,  etc.,  etc. 


Calumet  Tea  &  Coffee  Co, 

CHICAGO 
Importers  of  Teas  and  Coffees 

Mf.s.  of  Ariston  Extracts.  Baking  Pow- 
der and  Spices. 

HANS  DRUG  STORE 

123  West  Jefferson  Blvd. 
Opp.  Post  Office 

Kodaks,  Albums  and  Photo  Supplies 

Kodak  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Central  Drug  Store 

Corner 
Michigan  and  Washington 


LYON  &  HEALY 
Apartment  Grand 


— the  modern  piano 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Makers 

Wabash  Ave.  at  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


We  Belter  Floral  Co 

(Incorporated) 
RIGHT  -  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 

The  place  for  High  Grade  Cu 
Flowers,  Birds  and 
Gold  Fish 

Flowers  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of  the  Cf. 
131  North  Michigan  Street 

Opera  Sticks  and  Other 

Choice  Confections 

W e  make  the  best 
They'll  stand  the  test 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

116  N.  Michigan  St. 


When  in  town  there  is  no  nicer  place  to  lunch  than 

ROBERTSON'S  TEA  ROOM 

3i<l  Floor  of  l^obertson's  Store 
The  linen  and  silver  are  clean.     TT/ie  food  and  service  are  good.     The  home  of  home  cooking 


Noon  Luncheon 
I  I  until  2 


Afternoon  Tea 
2  until  5 


St.  Angela's  Academy 

This  delightfully  located  institution, 
hartered  in  1867,  Is  prepared  to  Im- 
part a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
in  all  that  constitutes  a  reflned  educa- 
tion. Music  and  art  receive  special 
■ '  tentlon. 

The  buildings  and  extensive  grrounds 
■  ake    It    a    most    desirable  boarding 

For    trnaa  address 

s|HII.H«t    OK    TIIK    HOLY  CROSS 
M.    AfiKrln's  AcBdrm}-, 
>IOIIItlS,  IM,. 


Who  \s  Yer  Cleaner  ? 

Swank's  Master  Dry  Cleaners 

i-zH  Norit,  Miriiig.f.  Slrrrl 
South  H^nd,  In.l. 


ST.  JOSEPH  HOSPITAL 

Training  School  for  Nurses 

Conducted    by    the    Slaters    of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

The  course  of  training  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  consists  of  practical  work 
In  the  rooms  and  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital, theoretical  work  in  class  and 
lecture  room,  and  practical  instruction 
and  drill  in  operating  room  work. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  upon  whose  ap- 
proval those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  will  be  received  on  probation  of 
three  months.  Candidates  should  have 
at  least  a  good  common  school  edu- 
cation. The  most  acceptable  age  is 
from  twitnty  to  thirty  years. 

l-'or    fiirthtsr    Infonnntlon  udiircss 

Nisrioii  .•lupiciiion 

\i>lr«-    llnmr    Avr.    imd    MndUon  Strrrl 
SOUTH    IIKNI),  INII. 


All    Ideal   Catholic  Publication. 

Dublin  Itevlen 

THE 

"Ave  Maria" 

A  Catholic  Magazine. 

Devoted  to  the  Horror  of  the 
Blessed  Dirgin 

32  pp.  Imp.  8v<).    l'iil)li.slic(i  weekly  and 
monthly.    With  Illustrations. 
The  Greatest  Variety  of  Good 
Heading   by   the  Ilcst  Writers. 

Terms:  One  year,  $2..')0.  A  free  f.oyy 
for  four  new  subscribers.  Foreign  sub 
Hcription,  $3.00.  Send  for  a  sample 
sample  copy  and  Hat  of  interesting 
books.  Address: 

THE  "AVE  MARIA" 

Notrr  Dnmr,  iiul.,  IT.  9.  A. 


